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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 


In presenting this translation of Dr. Buttmann’s Grammar to 
the public, it would be superfluous to express in terms of high 
eulogium the sagacious views, the soundness of the rules, and 
the acuteness of philological remarks, which this work con- 
tains, or by endeavouring to recommend its practical use, whilst 
its editions have now reached the number of fifteen, from which 
latter this translation has been made. Dr. Alex. Buttmann, 
the son of the late author of this Grammar, has followed the 
footsteps of his father in the way and manner those rules and 
observations are expressed, which he has added to this new 
edition. Both the etymological as well as syntactical part have 
been greatly improved. In the former, the author succeeded 
in still more simplifying the theory of the Greek verb, this 
most essential part of all languages, but in particular of the 
Greek, on account of its greater perfection and variety; and 
in the syntactical section, in fillmg up achasm, remarked in 
former editions as to the unsatisfactory and cursory manner 
in which the rules of the moods had been treated, which was 
frequently quoted as a reasonable ground why, as to syntax, 
the preference was often given to the grammar of Matthie. 
The Greek moods, in which the nicest shades of ideas have , 
found a corresponding form and expression in the Greek, be- 
yond the power of other languages, and the force of which is 
often more felt, even by the experienced scholar, than he is 
able to analyse, are explained and classified with the utmost 
precision by the author. He avoided both extremes, into 
which most modern German grammarians have fallen, in either 
conveying their ideas in an abstract language, bordering on 
the abstruse, and using modern philosophical terms, little 
palatable to the general class of readers, but the least fit for 
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those for whom works of this sort are intended; and, on the 
other hand, in abstaining from overlaying his observations with 
a mass of authorities and examples, requiring more philologi- 
cal knowledge than is fairly to be expected in a tyro; whilst 
they are often superfluous for the accomplished scholar, unless 
he wishes to use such kind of works as a philological thesaurus. 

The author expresses his rules in precise but plain language, 
and prefers confining himself to a few well-chosen but striking 
examples, which are often translated and generally easily un- 
derstood. Besides the rules on the moods, those of the noun, 
article, pronoun, adjective, on the cases, on the infinitive, the 
participle, and on the attraction, have been revised and brought 
to greater perfection. The fault, therefore, which in former 
editions was often found as to the meagreness in the syntac- 
tical part of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, may be said to be 
obviated in this new edition, and it thus fulfils all reasonable 
claims a teacher of the Greek idiom can fairly prefer. In this 
respect, we may say that this new edition will supersede the 
grammar of Matthize, or at least confine it to that class of 
readers for whom it is calculated, whilst the grammar of Butt- 
mann will be the best qualified for the beginner, as well as the 
more advanced student in Greek literature. 

That this new edition may contribute its share to the solid 
and thorough comprehension of those unrivalled monuments of 
human genius, the literary works of ancient Greece, which will 
for ever remain the appropriate means of forming the mind, of 
endowing it with a sound judgment and an exquisite taste, of 
inspiring the mind with elevated views and principles, and the 
study of which will for ever constitute the best bulwark against 
the shallow claims of a universal philology, so much the order 
of the present day, is the wish of the Editor. 


CHARLES SuPF. 


London, August 25th, 1840, 





THE 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Nine years have elapsed since the decease of my father, and 
already two new editions of this intermediate or larger 
Grammar have been required. The first of these two, published 
in the year 1833, was revised and superintended by Professor 
Lachmann in Berlin, to whom the author, shortly before his 
death, expressed the wish, ‘that nothing should be altered in 
this new edition, (though he was willing to admit corrections.) 
but what he himself might probably have made; that the work 
might remain his own, in the fullest sense of the word, until 
it was superseded by a better and more perfect one. Con- 
formably to this wish, the editor of the fourteenth edition, 
according to his own words, has corrected only some errors, and 
some expressions which were wanting in precision, whilst he 
abstained altogether from altering whatever referred to the 
general arrangement, and to the leading principles on which 
the grammatical system had been originally founded. On the 
same principle, the revision of this second, or, properly speak- 
ing, fifteenth, edition has been made; nevertheless, I must beg 
leave to render a somewhat more minute account of those 
alterations, which I thought absolutely necessary to make the 
work more practically useful. 

In the etymological part of the Grammar, I have left un- 
changed whatever had been based in the peculiar view of the 
late author, and only then permitted myself to make some 
alterations where they either could be made available from the 
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author’s manuscripts, or contributed to clearness and precision. 
Alterations, therefore, as in the §§ 7, 9, 82, 41, 50, 60, 113, &c. 
affect but the form or arrangement in particular instances, and 
aim merely at more conciseness in expression; the new § 71. a. 
containing a general view of the pronouns, may be used as a 
reference, and the table of page 77 comprises only the results 
of the foregoing §§. The numerals have been printed in a 
better and clearer manner, and some adjectives and participles 
have been declined throughout, with the view of rendering 
this intermediate Grammar more adapted to the use of schools, 
so that it might answer all the purposes required in a school- 
book written for beginners in the Greek language. The theory 
of the verb has remained essentially the same; the alterations 
which have been made have merely the object of bringing the 
results of the preceding investigations under a more compre- 
hensive and systematic view. That part alone (§ 113) which 
treats of the deponens passive, an article which seems to me still 
far from being brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and still 
open to a more minute investigation, has been newly added, 
wherein I followed partly the general observations laid down in 
the Grammar of Professor Rost. 

The syntactical part of the Grammar has undergone more 
important alterations. The late author had himself repeatedly 
declared that it was imperfect in the form in which it had till 
then appeared: he had therefore resolved on making the neces- 
sary improvements, but was soon convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of doing so, as his state of health was already then 
greatly impaired and undermined. That something was abso- 
lutely necessary for improving this part of the Grammar was 
universally felt by all teachers who made use of this work. 
The late author, as far as his health permitted him to do so, 
had sent his few remarks on this subject to Professor Kriiger, the 
editor of the fourteenth edition, and they are to be found in 
that edition inclosed in the sign [ ]. These are the reasons 
why I felt myself equally entitled to do something more to 
this part of the Grammar. My endeavours were principally - 
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directed to the improvement of those syntactical rules, the 
knowledge of which is absolutely required for the more effectual 
reading and understanding of Greek prose-writers, whilst I 
took care to deviate as little as possible from the basis and 
general divisions of former editions. These new additions are 
meant to be a general outline, which is to be filled up by the 
teacher in the course of his lectures on Greek authors. I en- 
deavoured likewise, as far as it can be done in Greek syntax, 
to substitute more precise rules and terms for those which were 
open to misinterpretation, or which were conceived in too gene- 
ral a manner. In making these alterations, I am greatly in- 
debted to the Grammar of Rost, which appears most congenial 
to the views of teachers in schools. I have followed this 
Grammar sometimes as to general arrangement, and often as 
to particular points, though I preferred in essential and more 
material parts to consult those sources from which Rost had 
drawn his observations, and in consequence of which the first 
§$ to § 138 are improved and rendered more concise. But 
§ 139, containing the rules on the moods, has undergone a 
thorough change, of the necessity of which every teacher was 
convinced who wished to refer his pupils to the Grammar on 
this point, but was unable to do so from the total want of 
systematical order, so much required for classifying their mani- 
fold forms and appearances under leading points. The ar- 
rangement of this § is essentially the same as that followed 
up in the Grammar of Matthiz, Rost, and Kuhner, and must 
justify itself by its own merits. In the following §§, treating 
of the Infinitive and Participles, 1 was enabled to follow up 
more closely what had been laid down in former editions, 
though alterations have been made in some material points. 
The rules on the Prepositions and Particles have been left 
unchanged ; not that they did not require any improvement, 
but because I did not feel confidence enough in my being able 
at present to give results sufficiently satisfactory in this large 
and very difficult field of grammatical research, and which can 
only be obtained by an uninterrupted study of many years, 
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and after a minute examination of the works of others treating 
of these most intricate questions. In the last $$ alone, several 
points and observations have been left out, partly from their 
being not sufficiently connected with each other, and partly 
from their having found a more suitable place in the preceding 
§§. The sign [ ] in former editions has been omitted, with 
the concurrence of Professor Kruger, and have thus become 
embodied with the text itself. 

In thus presenting this new part of the Grammar to an en- 
lightened public, I confess I do so not without some hesitation, 
as I am quite aware of the great responsibility I have taken 
upon myself in altering such important points of a work, so 
long and so much valued as it has been for its sound principles 
and practical use. To this part of the Grammar, which pur- 
posely has been neglected by the late author on publishing the 
first editions, my future studies shall be exclusively directed, 
on condition that my manner of treating this subject meets 
with the approbation of a learned and discerning public. 


ALEX. BUTTMANN. 


Potsdam, 31st August, 1838. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF 


DR. PHILIP BUTTMANN, 


WITH 


REMARKS ON HIS WRITINGS. 


Doctor Puitie BuTTMaAnn was born at FRANCFORT ON THE 
Main, on the 5th of December, 1764. He was christened 
Puitie CHar.es, and thus calls himself on the titles of some 
of his early writings; but latterly called himself only Pururp. 
His father, JAacos BuTTMANN, a wholesale stationer at FRANo- 
FORT, was descended from FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES, 
who settled there durmg the persecutions of Louis XIV., and 
whose FrencH name of BouDEMONT was gradually changed 
by their German fellow-citizens into that of ButtmMann. He 
received his first education in the Grammar-school of his native 
city, which was under the direction of the learned PuRMANN; 
but the rest of the Teachers were greatly inferior to the Rector, 
and little calculated to inspire their pupils with the love of 
learning. Young BurtmMann’s predilection for the study of 
languages manifested itself, however, at any early period. In- 
dependently of the Frencu, Danisu, EnGuisu, and ITALIAN 
languages, he also applied himself to the study of the HeBrew. 
This premature, and of course superficial acquaintance with 
seven or eight widely different languages afforded to him the 
opportunity of observations and comparisons, in which he was 
fond of indulging. In the spring of 1782, BuTTMANN re- 
paired to G@rTinceNn to study Philology under Heyne. In 
1786, he returned to Francrort, and went the same year to 
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visit his brother-in-law, Dr. ExrMANN, an eminent physician 
at SrrAsBourRG in Ausaceg, through whom he was introduced 
to the learned ScHwEIGHZUSER. His intercourse with this 
celebrated man was of incalculable service to BuTTMANN. 
SCHWEIGHZUSER was at that time editing his Polybius, and 
availed himself of Burrmawnn’s assistance. His University- 
friend, Hueco, afterwards Prorressor at G@rrincEn, had just 
then been appointed Tutor to the Herepirary PRINCE OF 
ANHALT Dessau. It was at his recommendation that Burt- 


MANN left. SrrasBoure to teach Geography and Statistics to — 


the Prince. A residence of eight months at Dxssav intro- 
duced BuTtTMANN to several men of merit, and familiarised 
him still more to the manners of the polite world. He em- 
ployed his leisure hours in reading the ancients with the most 
particular attention, being constantly guided by his favourite 
motto, Multum, non multa. He never left any classical difficulty 
unresolved, but when he had thoroughly convinced himself of 
the impossibility of solving it to his complete satisfaction. On 
quitting Dessau, ButrMaAwnn, in the spring of the year 1788, 
took a journey to BeRuIN, where he formed the most inter- 
esting connexions with men like TELLER, BirsterR, GEDICKE, 
Nicoxai, and Georce Spaupine. His stay at Berwin had 
been so very agreeable, that after having again passed ten 
or twelve months with his family at Francrort, he gladly 
returned to that city, having accepted the situation of an Hz- 
traordinary Assistant Librarian to the Royau Liprary; but, 
as his remuneration was rather scanty, he saw himself forced 
to secure his subsistence by private teaching, and by writing 
some of his first Essays. It was in 1792 that he published 
his short Greek Grammar, on the plan of GrepicKxe’s Latim and 
French School-Grammars, which is at its twenty-sixth edition 
in GERMANY, and which has been translated into ENGLISH in 
AmeERIcA by Proressor AnTHON. He now ardently devoted 
himself to the study of the Grex language and literature. 
fle read the Greek Authors over again in company with 
Gerorce SpAupinG, the lamented University friend of the 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATOR of ButtTMaANN’s Intermediate GREEK 
Grammar, which we are offering to the English public. In 
1796 ButTMANN was appointed Secretary to the Roya 
Lisrary at Berwin, and in 1800 accepted the additional 
appointment of Professor at the principal Grammar-School 
of that city, called the Joachimthal Gymnasium. He contri- 
buted several Essays to the Beruin Literary Journal, edited 
by BizsTeER, entitled BERLINIscHE Monaths Schrift. As a 
Fellow of the then existing Philomathic Society at Buruin, 
he was induced to write his short Mythological Essays. His 
Biography of himself was inserted, in the year 1806, in the 
third No. of a periodical work, edited by I. Lowe, entitled 
Portraits of the now Living Learned Men of BERLIN, with their 
Lives written by themselves. In the same year, 1806, Burt- 
MANN became a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
BERLIN, and was shortly after appointed Secretary to its His- 
torico-Philological Class. From 1803 to 1811, he was the 
Editor of the Brrutn Gazette, published by Haupt and 
SPENER. As a member of the Royal Academy, he was one 
of the first Professors of the new Beruin UNIVERSITY; he 
had resigned the Professorship of the Joachimthal Grammar- 
School in 1808. It was also about this time that he was 
selected to instruct the Prince Roya or Prussia in the 
GREEK and Latin languages. In 1821 he was appointed 
Librarian to the Royvau Lisprary, and was successively elected 
a Member of the AcApEMIES of Municu, Napuss, and 
Moscow; and in 1824 the Kine or Prussia conferred on 
him the distinction of a Knieut of the Prussian Red Eagle of 
the third Class. 

ButtMANN had married at Beruin, in 1800, the eldest 
daughter of the Privy CounciLLor SELLE, Physician to the 
Kine. His ardent attachment to ancient Greece induced 
him to give GREEK names to his children. One of his daugh- 
ters was called HeLen, and Hector and AcHILLEs were the 
names of his sons. The loss of a beloved grown-up daughter 
in 1820, gave the first shock to his constitution, which had 
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been uncommonly healthy and robust till that unfortunate 
moment. Repeated strokes of apoplexy, with which he began 
to be afflicted in 1824, undermined it gradually, and he died 
early in the morning of the 21st of June, 1829, in his sixty- 
fifth year. Dr. ScHLEIERMACHER pronounced a Funeral Ora- 
tion over his grave on the 28rd of the same month. 

BuTTMANN is one of the most distinguished PHILOLOGIstTs 
of modern times. With the most extensive reading he com- 
bined the utmost sagacity, clearness, and conciseness. His 
Grammatical writings are in the hands of all scholars, and 
have been introduced into all those schools, which are really 
anxious to adopt the best methods of teaching the ancient 
languages. The GreEeK School-Grammar, which BuTtMANN 
first published in 1792, having been continually improved, as- 
sumed at last the form of an Intermediate Grammar for the more 
advanced scholar. This Intermediate Grammar had already 
reached the eighth edition in 1818, and the thirteenth in 1829. 
It is from the latter edition that the present EneLisu Trans- 
lation is made. The GERMAN original is indebted, for the 
constant and general approbation with which it has met, to 
the circumstance that it traces the elements of the GrreeK 
language historically, clears them up with great sagacity, and 
reduces them to a beautiful philosophical order, as far as this 
can be accomplished with regard to a language spoken by so 
many different tribes, and improved at periods widely distant 
from each other. 

When Burrmann found his Grammatical observations ac- 
cumulated to an extent beyond that which he thought cal- 
culated for the more advanced student, he resolved to embody 
them in amore elaborate work, which he entitled A Complete 
Greek Grammar (Ausfihrliche GrizcuiscHE Sprachlehre). 
The first Volume was published at Beruin in 1819; the first 
Part of the Second Volume in 1825, and the second Part of the 
same Volume in 1827. Had his life been spared a few years 
longer, he would have added a copious Syntaz to his historical 
researches, and critical explanations of the most important 
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Grammatical points. It was with the same view that he pub- 
lished what he thought exceeding the limits of school-books 
in his Lewxilogus, or Contributions to the Explanation of GREEK 
Expressions, chiefly in Homer and Hesiop, 1 vol., BeRuIN, 
1818, 1824; 2nd vol., 1825. 

The learned world is also indebted to BurtmMAnn for 

1.) A new edition (1811) of Four Dialogues of Puato, 
originally published by BresTEr ; 

2.) The Fourth Volume of the edition (1816) of Quzntihan’s 
Institutions, edited by the late Gzorer SPALDING, which had 
been interrupted by SpaLpine’s premature death in 1811; 

3.) The enlarged and much improved reprint (1821) of the 
Scholia of the Odyssea discovered by Mato; 

4.) Several of the best Essays in Wour’s Museum of Arche- 
ology, (1st vol., No. 1, 1807,) and in Wo.r’s Museum Aniti- 
guitatis (vol. 1. Fasc. 1, 1808. Fasc. 2, 1811). 

Of BurrMawnn’s smaller writings, which were mostly occa- 
sioned by his being a Member of the BeRL1n Royat ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, we will only mention: 

5.) The most Ancient Geography of the East, a Biblico- 
Philological Essay, with a Map, Berwin, 1803. 

6.) The first two Narratives (Mythen) of the Mosaic History, 
1804. 

7.) The Fable (Mythus) of Hpracuszs, 1810. 

8.) The Narrative (Mythus) of the Deluge, 1812, 2nd edition, 
1819. 

9.) The Fable of Cypippx, 1815. 

10.) The Mythical Period from Cain to the Deluge, 1811. 

11.) The Necessity of the Warlike Constitution of Europe, 
1805. 

An hypothesis of the celebrated Hirt, concerning the His- 
torian Quintus CurtTius, induced ButTrmMaAnn, in 1820, to 
publish a short Essay on the Life of Quintus CurtTius RuFus. 


The sagacious views and elegant urbanity which distinguish 
all these writings, are striking proofs that Grammatical and 
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Archeological studies are not destructive of genius, and per- 
fectly compatible with native wit. It is true that Burtmann 
combined the most opposite talents. His conception was slow; 
but this very circumstance induced him never to relinquish any 
subject which he was investigating before he had considered it 
in all its bearings, and mastered it to his entire satisfaction ; 
and his uncommon sagacity made him discover in whatever was 
the object of his study something which had not been dis- 
covered before. In all the relations of life he was most amiable ; 
and though his ready wit would frequently betray him into 
sarcastic remarks, his sarcasms never proved offensive; they 
were always tempered by his extreme good nature and in- 
dulgent disposition. His last literary labour was the editing of 
a Complete Collection of his Mythological Essays, in 2 ae 
under the title of Buttmann’s Mythologus. 


D. Boiunau. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 


§ 1.—Of the Greek Language, and its Dialects in general. 


1. Tue Greek language (gw “EAAnvuxy) was anciently spoken 
not only in Greece, but also in a considerable part of Asia 
Minor, the south of Italy, Sicily, and the Greek colonies of 
other countries. Like all languages, it had several dialects, 
(duaAexrou,) reducible, however, to two principal ones, the Doric 
(7 Awpixyn, Awpic,) and the Ionic, (y "Iwrixy, Idc,) spoken by 
two chief Greek tribes, the Dorians and lIonians. 

2. The Dorians were the most considerable tribe, and founded 
the greatest number of colonies; hence the Doric dialect pre- 
vailed in the whole interior of Greece, in Italy, and Sicily. It 
was harsh: the long a, which was prominent in it, (see § 27, 
Obs. 5,) made on the ear an impression called by the Greeks 
mwAartetacpoc (broad pronunciation) ; and the Doric dialect was, 
on the whole, the least improved. The AXolic dialect, (7) Aio- 
Aun, AioXic,) a collateral branch of the Doric, early attained in 
the A#olian colonies of Asia Minor, and the neighbouring 
islands, (Lesbos, &c.) a considerable degree of refinement, 
which probably was confined to poetry. 

3. The Ionians resided in earlier times chiefly in Attica, 
whence they sent colonies to the coasts of Asia Minor. As 
these were in many respects highly civilised prior to the parent 
tribe, nay even sooner than all the other Greeks, the denomi- 
nation of Jonians and Jonic applied principally, and at length 
exclusively, to these colonies and their idiom: and the original 
Ionians in Attica itself were called Attics, Athenians. The 
Tonic dialect, owing to the accumulation of vowels, is the softest 
of all. But the Attic dialect, (4 ’Arriuxy, "ArMic,) which was 
of later improvement, soon excelled in refinement all the 
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other Greek dialects, by avoiding, with Attic ingenuity, both 
the Doric harshness and the Ionic softness. But though the 
Athenians really are the parent tribe, the Ionic dialect of the 
Asiatic colonies is yet considered as the parent of the Attic 
dialect, because it was improved at a period when it had 
least deviated from the primitive Ionic diaiect, the common 
parent of both. 


Obs. 1. The ingenuity of the Attic dialect is most apparent in syntax, with regard 
to which it distinguishes itself, not only from all the other Greek dialects, but also 
from any other language, by an appropriate. conciseness, a highly effective co-ordi- 
nation of the principal thoughts, and a certain moderation in asserting and dis- 
cussing, which had passed from the refined tone of the social intercourse of Athens 
into the language itself. 

Obs. 2. Of other collateral branches of the mentioned dialects, as the Beeotic, the 
Laconic, and the Thessalic, &c., we have only solitary words and grammatical forms 
in scattered fragments, inscriptions, &c. 


4. We must admit, as the parent of all the Greek dialects, 
an ancient primitive Greek language, of which philosophical 
grammatical inquiries alone may discover or rather conjecture 
some traces. Hach dialect had naturally retained more or less 
of this ancient language, and each must also undoubtedly have 
preserved something, which had gradually been lost in the 
other dialects. This circumstance obviously accounts for gram- 
marians tracing Dorisms, Atolisms, and even Atticisms in the 
old Ionian Homer. Whatever was of habitual or frequent 
occurrence in one dialect was exclusively ascribed to this dia- 
lect, and designated accordingly, even if it likewise occurred, 
though less frequently, in other dialects. It is thus, for in- 
stance, that we must understand what are called Dorisms in 
Attic writers, and Atticisms in writers who are not Attics’. 

5. Most poetical forms and licences spring from this ancient 
language. The poet, it is true, improves his idiom, and through 
him only it becomes a polished language, forming a harmonious, 
expressive, and copious whole. Yet the poet never originates 
the changes and innovations which he finds necessary; this 
would be the surest way to displease. The oldest Greek bards 
selected, out of the manifold extant forms of speech, those 
which best suited them. Several of these forms became anti- 
quated in practice ; but the later poet, having these predecessors 


ie gr. the Doric fut. covpar, Zovpar, the Attic declension we, the Attic £bv for 
avy, &e, 
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before him, would not be debarred from such treasures, and 
thus what had been originally a real dialect, and is justly 
considered as such, became a poetical peculiarity, or what is 
called a poetical licence ’. 

6. In all civilised nations one of their dialects generally be- 
comes the foundation of their common written language, and 
the language of polished society. This was not immediately 
the case with the Greeks. They became civilised, when they 
still formed distinct locally and politically separated states. 
Nearly up to the time of Alexander, the Greeks wrote in the 
dialect in which they had been brought up, or to which they 
were most partial; and thus arose Ionic, AXolic, Doric, and 
Attic poets and prose-writers, whose works are more or less 
extant. 


Obs. 3. Only great works, which attracted general attention, as epic and dramatic 
poems, formed an exception. Their authors unquestionably wrote in the dialect of 
their country ; but an imitation of them in another dialect, which, besides, would 
have required an almost equal creative talent, would not have been well received, 
because all the tribes of Greeks were already familiarised to the language proper 
for this species of composition, and could not separate one from the other. The 
dialect, in which the first masterpieces of any species of writing were composed, 
continued to be the dialect of that species. (See the Text, 10, 11.) 

Obs. 4. The most ancient poets, Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and others, wrote in 
the Ionic dialect ; but their language is rather that apparently mixed one, which 
comes nearest to the oldest language, and afterwards continued to be the poetical 
dialect used in most species of poetry. The real, but more modern Ionic dialect is 
to be found in the prose-writers, of whom Herodotus and Hippocrates are the most 
conspicuous, though both Dorians by origin. The Ionic dialect, owing to its pecu- 
liar softness and early improvement, had already become pretty general, even in 
prose, especially in Asia Minor. 

Obs. 5. The lyrics are the only poets of that time, who wrote in all the dialects. 
But the oldest and most celebrated of them were A®olians ; at their head are 
Sappho and Alczeus, of whom some few scanty remains have been handed down te 
us in fragments. Anacreo (of whom we have also but a few, partly crippled, and 
partly questionable, remains) wrote in the Ionic dialect. Most of the other lyric 
poets wrote in the Doric dialect ; out of the manifold forms of this widely-diffused 
dialect, they selected those which suited them, and created, as it were, each his 
own language. Pindar is the only one of these latter, of whom we have some entire 
poems, 


2 But this must not be understood, as if every expression of the ancient poets 
had actually been once in common use. The privilege which, even in the most 
copious language, a modern poet enjoys of forming new words, and giving new 
inflections to the existing ones, must have heen still more largely allowed to the 
ancient poets, at a time when the language was poor. The materials, however, out 
of which, and the form according to which, he models his expressions, are not of 
the poet’s creation, but derived from the stock, and conformable to the analogy of 
the language. Neither can a slight polishing of the usual forms, practised in com- 
mon life even by ordinary men, be denied to him, to whom harmony is a duty, and 
rhythmical metre a chain. 
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Obs. 6. The few prose-writings which we have in the Doric dialect are mostly on 
mathematical and philosophical subjects. With regard to Attic writers, see the 
following Observations. 


7. In the mean time, Athens rose to such a political height, 
that it maintained for a while a kind of supremacy over all 
Greece, and became the centre of all scientific culture. The 
democratic constitution, nowhere so unmixed, introduced to 
the Attic forum, and the Attic stage, that freedom of speech, 
which, in connexion with other advantages, was alone sufficient 
to raise, not only these branches of literature, but also those 
congenial ones, history and philosophy, to the highest pitch, 
and impart to the Attic idiom a perfection and capaciousness 
which no other dialect attained. 


Obs. 7. The most distinguished prose-writers of Greece, (we treat separately of 
its poets,) of this golden age of Attic literature, are Thucydides, Xenopho, We 
Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the other orators. 


8. Greeks of all tribes repaired to Athens for improvement ; 
and Attic masterpieces served as models in the most extensive 
fields of literature. The consequence was that the Attic dialect, 
which maintained its pre-eminence over all others, became soon 
after, when Greece acquired a complete political unity under 
the Macedonian monarchs, the court-language and the general 
language of books, in which the prose-writers of all the Greek 
tribes and countries composed almost exclusively. This lan- 
guage was now taught in schools, and grammarians pronounced, 
according to these Attic models, on what was genuine or not 
genuine Attic. The central point of this later Greek literature 
was under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. But in proportion as the Attic dialect became general, it 
naturally also began gradually to degenerate; partly because 
authors indulged in an admixture of their own provincial 
dialects, and partly because they substituted for anomalies and 
apparently affected expressions peculiar to the Athenians, more 
regular and natural ones, or introduced, instead of a simple 
term more or less obsolete in common life, a derivative one, 
which was now more generally used*. Grammarians, how- 
ever, (this class of them are called Afticists,) often endeavoured, 
with much pedantry and exaggeration, to prevent this, and 
in their school-books contrasted the expressions of the old 


° Lx. gr. vnxecOa for veiv, to swim ; dporpidy for dpovy, ‘to plough.’ 
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Attic writers with those which they criticised as faulty or less 
elegant. Thus arose the practice of calling Attic only the 
language found in the old Attic writers, and, in a more re- 
stricted sense, the peculiarities of those authors; the usual 
language of persons of education, which was an offspring of the 
Attic, was now called cow), the general language, or “EAAnviky 
(the Greek, 7. e., the common Greek) ; even the writers of later 
times were denominated of kowvol, or of “EAAnvec, in contradis- 
tinction to the genuine Attics. But this never can be considered 
as a particular dialect ; for the xowvy duadexroe continued in the 
main to be Attic, and hence Atticism is the principal object of. 
every Greek Grammar. 


Obs. 8. It may easily be conceived that in these circumstances the denomination 
Kotvoc, Kotvov, was considered as imputing something faulty, and though it properly 
denotes ‘ the language common to all Greeks, not excluding genuine Attic,’ it rather 
denoted, with grammarians, ‘a language which was not genuine Attic.’ On the 
other hand, all which is called Attic, is not on that account exclusively of Attic 
form, not even in genuine Attic writers. Many an Attic locution was not in con- 
stant general use, even at Athens, but alternated with other forms, (ez. gr. giAoin 
with gtAot, Zdv with ody,) which were generally used. Neither were the Athenians 
strangers to many [onic forms, (ex. gr. not contracted, instead of contracted ones,) 
which therefore might be employed by authors, who all consulted the ear. This 
approximation to Ionism is the principal criterion of strictly ancient Atticism, such 
as we find in Thucydides ; but Demosthenes wrote that later Attic, which forms 
the transition to the more modern kouv7. 

Obs. 9. To make an accurate and proper division, we must commence the more 
modern period, or the coivot¢, with the first non-Athenian, who wrote Attic. Of 
this class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, and the other 
later authors, many of whom endeavoured, however, to excel, as much as possible, 
in the old Attic language. This is éspecially the case with Lucian, Auhian, and 
Arrian. 

Obs. 10. Of the provincial dialects, which crept into the later Greek language, 
the Macedonian is the principal. The Macedonians were a kindred nation of the 
Greeks, accounted themselves Dorians, and carried as conquerors Greek civilisation 
into the barbarian countries over which they ruled. In these countries Greek was 
now spoken and written, but not without an admixture of peculiarities, which the 
grammarians style Macedonian forms ; and as the seat of this later Greek culture 
was chiefly in Egypt, at Alexandria, its capital, the same forms are likewise deno- 
minated the Alexandrian dialect. But the inhabitants of these countries, who were 
not Greeks, now also began to speak Greek, (“EAAnviZsty,) and an Asiatic, Syrian, 
&c., who spoke Greek, was called ‘EAAnviornc. Thus originated the practice of 
denominating Hellenistic the language, which is mixed with several forms not Greek, 
and contains turns of expression peculiar to the East. This language is chiefly met 
with in the written Jewish and Christian monuments of that period, especially in 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament by the LXX translators, and in the 
New Testament, whence it passed more or less into the works of the Fathers of the 
Church. New barbarisms of all kinds crept into this language in the middle age, 
when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, was the seat of the Greek empire, 
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and the centre of the literature of that time ; hence arose the language of the 
Byzantine writers, and lastly the Modern Greek. 


10. But the Attic dialect was not general with regard to 
poetry ; the Athenians were models only in one species, the 
dramatic; and as dramatic poetry from its nature merely is, 
even in tragedy, the ennobled language of real life, no other 
dialect reigned on the Athenian stage than the Attic, which 
war in the sequel retained by all the other Greek theatres*. In 
the dialogued part of the drama, and especially in that which 
consisted of Trimetries or Senaries, poets, though indulging 
in the frequent use of the apostrophus, and of contractions, 
allowed themselves but few poetical licences and changes of 
forms. 


Obs. 11. These licences least indulged in were, as may be supposed, by comic 
writers ; but many a Homeric form would suit the tragic Senary. Of the Greek 
dramatists none have been handed down to us but genuine and old Attic writers, viz. 
the tragic poets Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and the comic poet Aristophanes. 


11. Homer, and the other ancient Ionic poets, whose works 
were read in schools, continued uninterruptedly to be models 
for all other species of poems, especially those composed in 
hexameters, the epic, didactic, and elegiac: and through these 
poems the old Ionic or Homeric idiom was preserved with all 
its peculiarities and antiquated forms. It thus became, what 
the Attic was for prose-writers, the prevailing dialect or general 
language for epic, didactic, and elegiac poetry in the Alexan- 
drian period, and at a later time, when it was no longer readily 
intelligible to the common people, and required a learned 
education to be completely understood and relished. This 
language may be denominated the Epic idiom, as it was derived 
entirely from epic poetry. ; 


Obs. 12. The most eminent poets of this elass in the Alexandrian period are 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Aratus; and later, Nicander, Oppian, Quintus, and others. 


12. But the Doric dialect was by no means excluded from 
poetry even in later times. It maintained itself in light and 
especially rural and jocose poetry, partly because there were 
predecessors in this line, and probably also because several of 
these poems describe the manners and expressions of country 
people and of the lower ranks, whose language, owing to the 


4 See Obs. 3. 
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almost general dispersion of the Dorians, was nearly every 
where the Doric.—(Compare above, 2.) 

Obs. 13. Hence the Doric dialect prevails in the Bucolice writers, Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bio, whose more modern Dorism is, however, greatly different from 
that of Pindar. The old epigrams were partly in the Ionic, and partly in the Doric 
dialect ; but the Dorism in this species of poetry was far simpler and nobler, and 
confined to a small number of characteristic Doric forms, which were familiar to the 
well-informed poets of every tribe. 

13. The idiom which prevails in the lyric parts of the drama, 
i. €., in choruses and pathetic speeches, is also usually called 
Doric; but this Dorism consisted almost entirely in the preva- 
lence of the a long, especially in lieu of yn, which was peculiar 
to the old language in general, and, on account of its gravity, 
maintained itself in solemn hymns, whilst the Dorians alone 
retained it in common life*’. But this lyric language also apap 
proximated to the epic in several respects. 


> See par. 2. There are, however, no Dorisms properly so called in the theatrical 
choruses, as infin. ending in ev and ny, accus. pl. in we and og, &e. 








FIRST PART. 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS. 


WRITING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


§ 2.—Alphabetical Letters. 


Tur Greeks received most of their letters frem the Phenicians ; 
this is evident from the oriental names by which they are called. 


@ are the following :— 


PRONOUNCED NAMED 
A a a, aw "Ara alpha 
B uib:,..1mDs Biza beta 
T ot ak Bs Tappa gamma 
A } d, AéAra delta 
E ¢ e,ashort “EyAdv — epsilon’ 
Z, (le ds, Znra zeta 
H n e, a long "Hra eta 
0 uO. the, °O7ta theta 
I l ieee "lora iota (not jota) 
K K k, Kara cappa 
A r l, Aéppda lambda 
M ll m, Mv my 
N v n, Nu ny 
=H E me =H) xi 
O 0 o, short *O pexedv _—_—omicron (short o) 
I] 7,2 Ds i pi 
P i ae ‘Poe rho 
= a ae Ziyya sigma 
T “ie! ty Tav tau 
2d v u, 00. Y WirOov ypsilon * 
D p f Pi phi 
xX x ch, Xi chi 
sg Wp ps, V7 psi 
Q w o long "QO, péya omega (long o.) 


1°E PAov and *Y PAdv take the additional ido, that is ene, not aspirate, because 
in ancient Greek writings the figure « was at the same time one of the marks of the 
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Obs. 1. The letter o is used only in the beginning and in the middle of words, 
¢ at the end; this ¢ must not be confounded with s. See the following §. Still we 
often meet with the letter ¢ in the middle of compound words, as in ovcrivac, mpos- 
gépw, eicnveyKe, the first part of which consists of words which, if taken separately, 
are in use. But words like dvoOarjc, gepéoG.0c, cakéorranoc, are better written 
with an o in the middle. Words which are not compound, admit only the letter o, 
as koopoc, and not cocuec. In some, for the most part old editions, the characters, 
Band 6, y and f, Z and @, 9 and 0, z and a, r and 4, are used indiscriminately. 

Obs. 2. These letters have given rise to a number of abbreviations and flourishes, 
many of which occupy more space than the common character which they are to 
supply. Hence they have been rarely employed of late, and there is little difficulty 
to be encountered in modern editions, in remembering that 

e stands for ov © for o¢ s? for or 
o for of x for cx & for cai. 

A complete list of abbreviations will be found in the Appendix. 

Obs. 3. The Greeks employed their alphabetical letters also as numerals ; but to 
have a sufficiency of them, inserted after the ¢ the s, (here called Bav, Vau, not o7,) 
after the z the §, (Kéz7a, for 90,) and after the w the %), (Zapzi, for 900.) All 
letters when used as numerals are distinguished by a stroke at the top in this 
manner: a’ 1, B’ 2, s’ 6,0’ 10, ca’ 11, x’ 20, xs’ 26, 9’ 100, o’ 200, oA’ 232, &c. The 
thousands begin again with a, but with a stroke underneath, a 1000, 6, &c., 
Borp’ 2232. ; f jf 


§ 3.—Pronunciation. 


1. The ancient pronunciation can no longer be accurately 
ascertained. Of the modern way of pronouncing the Greek, 
the two principal are those of Reuchlin and Erasmus. We 
follow the latter, which not only is becoming more general 
every day, but also has most internal grounds in its favor, and 
is greatly confirmed by the way in which Greek names and 
words are written by the Latins, and Latin ones by the Greeks. 
Reuchlin’s pronunciation agrees chiefly with the pronunciation 
of the modern Greeks, who persist in defending it as the true 
and ancient way of pronouncing the Greek. 


Obs. 1. The manner of writing Greek with Latin characters may be seen in the 
names of the letters, which we have given above in Latin characters, and may be 
learned from what is stated in this section, and in § 5 and 6. According to Reuch- 
lin’s pronunciation, the 9 is sounded. like 2, ce, the diphthong az like @, and the 
sounds é, ot, v, and w are not distinguished from 1: the v in all diphthongs (except 
ov) is pronounced like or f, as avroc, ajtos, Zetec, Zevs. This pronunciation appears 
to be really built in the main on ancient pronunciation ; but never can have been 
the pronunciation of the prevailing dialect. This is unquestionably evident from 


spirilus asper, (h,) and v represented also the Digamma (or Latin V, see § 6, Obs. 3). 
The epithet {ov was intended to distinguish them, when they were mere vowels, 
from the signs of aspiration. 

2 This character or flourish is called sti, and sometimes also stigma. 

3 These three numerical characters, of which the first s agrees only accidentally 
with the modern abbreviation s, were originally letters of an antiquated alphabet. 
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the manner in which the Greeks wrote Latin words and names: 078, Thebe, Pom- 
pejus, Topmnioc, Claudius, KXavdug. Were the modern way of pronouncing the ot 
like « correct, the Latins could not have made Peas of Moiac, or the Greeks 
KAoria of Clalia; and even Kauxidtoc, Kaioap, for Cecilius, Cesar, &e., is not 
decisive in behalf of @ for at, as we have no positive information respecting the 
pronunciation of the Latin diphthongs !. 


2. With regard to some letters, it may be observed that— 
y before another y, and before the other dentals, (x, x, &,) is 
* pronounced like ng, ex. gr. zyyie, eng-gus, (or like the 
Latin angustus,) obyKo.owc, syncrisis ; “Ayytonc, Anchises ; 
Vpiyé, Sphine?. 

¢ must not be pronounced like ¢s, but. like ds, or the French z, 
dz. In the ancient language it was sounded sd. 

n is by some constantly pronounced like @. It is barely pos- 
sible that it was pronounced as @ or é according as it was 
derived from a or «. 

Sis generally not distinguished from 7: but among the ancients 
it belonged to the aspirate, and is still pronounced lisping 
by the modern Greeks, like the English 7h. 

iis merely the 7 vowel, not the 7 consonant; and tauoc, “Iwvia 
must therefore be pronounced i-ambos, I-onia. Yet the 
Greeks employed it in foreign names for the j: for in- 
stance, “IotAoc, Julius ; Tloumhioc, Pompejus. 

x is always expressed in Latin even before e and z by ac, and 
the Latin ¢ is constantly a « in the Greek; for instance, 
Kiuwrv, Cimo, Cicero, Kuxéowv, because the Romans pro-_ 
nounced the ¢ before all vowels like a x. 

y. See its pronunciation at the end of words, § 23, Obs. 4. 

o. See about its aspiration p (rh,) § 6, 3. 

o in general may be pronounced like the French ¢ with e, cédille, 
or like a sharp s. 

7 before « with another vowel must not be pronounced like a z 
asin Latin. Say Iadaria, Galatia, not Galazia. Koiriae, 
Critias, Tepevrioc, Terentius. 

uv was in modern times long pronounced like 1, but it is well 
ascertained that the Greeks and the Latins, who made it 
a y, pronounced it like the French uw. In Latin names it 


? As this method of pronouncing assimilates so many sounds to that of the iota, 
it is called iotacismus, (or, from ita for eta,) itacismus; that of Erasmus is called 
ctacismus. 

? In all these cases the Latin » has the pronunciation of ng; from an inveterate 
mistake we say An-chises instead of Ang-chises. 
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frequently supplies the short uw, which was wanting in 
Greek; for instance, “Pwutdoc, Romulus. Compare § 5. 
Obs. 3. ! 

g and y. Their exact pronunciation is still uncertain. Though 
the Greeks always used their ¢ for the Latin f, (as, ®a(3.0¢, 
Fabius,) yet the Latins never used their f for Greek words 

with a ¢, but always wrote ph. Hence it is evident that 
we are ignorant of the exact pronunciation either of the 
Latin f, or the Greek ¢, ph, and the case is the same with 
x, ch. 

oy. These characters must be pronounced distinctly and sepa- 
rately from each other; for instance, oyod}, pronounce 
s-chole. 


§ 4.—Division of the Letters. 


1. The letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants ; 
the former are again subdivided according to their quantity. 
See § 7. 

2. We must first detach from the consonants the three 
double letters, 2, €, ~, each of which represents two letters, for 
which there is but one sign or character in writing. See § 22; 
and about ¢, § 3. 

3. Simple consonants, being fourteen in number, are divided— 

a) according to the organs with which they are pro- 
nounced ; 
3, 7, ob My are labials, 
6, 7, 0, v, A, p, o, linguals, 
Y, Kk, xX, palatals : 
b) according to their properties *— 
1.) Semivowels ; viz. 
liquids - , - Ne UUs 
the simple hissing sound . o. 


1 [n this division, as well as in other grammatical matters, it is proper to adhere 
to the Latin denominations, which are, as it were, proper names. The ancients 
found in the humming and hissing of the letters 1, m,n, r, s, a transition to the 
vowels, and therefore called them semi-vowels ; and the first four were named 
liquids, on account of their mobility and easily combining with other letters. They 
denominated all the other consonants mutes, in contradistinction to the vowels. Of 
these mutes, those which are attended with an aspiration appeared to have a kind 
of thickness or roughness, (daod,) which was not perceivable in three of them; 
which on that account were called thin, soft, or smooth, (Ad, tenues,) and the 
three medic, medials, certainly stand in the middle between the two former. 
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2.) Mutes, viz. 


aspirate, aspirates. - 5 xX, O. 
medieé, medials , » stare 
tenues, softs : F «> ang ley ne 


Hence it appears that each organ has the three mutes, and that 
these nine consonants placed in this way 


¢ x 0 

jotaye ne 

TNT 
correspond to each other in both directions, horizontal and 
perpendicular. . 

4, Of the liquid consonants, pu, v, are nasal sounds belonging 
to the two first organs; the y before another palatal consonant 
being attended with a nasal sound is the same for the third 
organ, (§ 3, 2,) as may be seen on comparing syllabic combina- 
tions like 





EuTa—evTa—eyka. 
On the interchanges of y, see § 25. 
Obs. There are thus in each organ four letters, which correspond one to another 5 


the lingual organ alone, owing to the greater mobility of the foretongue, and to the 
operation of the teeth, has a few sounds more ; in Greek, A, 0, o. 


5. No genuine Greek word can end in any consonant but one 
of the three semivowels, o, v, 0, for € and y~ belong to the o. 
Only é« and ov« constitute an exception; but they can be used 
in this form merely before other words, with which they coalesce 
in pronunciation. (See § 26.) 


§ 5. Dipththongs. 


1. The ancient pronunciation of the Greek diphthongs is far 
from having been ascertained; hence we pronounce most of 
them separately or distinctly, but in one syllable. ‘The manner, 
in which they were rendered by the Latins, will appear from 
the following examples :— | 

at pronounced al, Paidpoc, Faidros, Phedrus. 


EL _ el, NeiAoc, Neilos, Nilus; Avxciov, Lukeion, 
Lyceum. 

ol ee 01, Bowria, Boiotia, Baotia. 

vi hy ul, (like the French wi or uy in lui, tuyau.) 


EiAciOuia, Kileithuia, Llithyia. 
av S au, IAavxoc, Glaukos, Glaucus. 
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Fay Evpoc, Euros, Eurus'. 
pronounced eu, 2 sd 

nu nuéov, (from avSw,) euxon. 

ov 3 u, (00) Movca, Musa, Musa (long u). 

wu is merely Ionic; for instance, wirdc¢, outos. 


Obs. 1. But the Latins are not steady in their manner of writing the diphthong 
ét, as is proved by their writing “I¢vyévera, Iphigenia, Mnoeta, Medea, ‘HodkXetroc, 
Heraclitus, Todtv«detroc, Polycletus. Some few words in ata, ora, undergo no 
change in Latin, excepting that the 7 vowel is changed into the j consonant : Maia, 
*Axaia, Tooia, Maja, Achaja, Troja. 


2. The improper diphthongs are written with an iota (cota 
subscriptum) underneath the three following vowels: 


on eae 
This changes nothing in their pronunciation, and merely serves 
to point at the etymology of the word in which they occur; but 
originally it influenced the pronunciation. The ancients also 
wrote it in the line, and this is still done with capital letters: 
as, THI SO@IAI, 7H codia, rw “Ardy or adn. 


Obs. 2. The old national Greek grammarians likewise rank nv, wv, and vt, among 
the improper dipththongs, of which they say, that one of their vowels is long, and 
the other short, whilst all the others contain but two rapidly pronounced short 
yowels. All dipththongs, therefore, may be easily divided into two classes : 

six, properly so called : at, et, ot ; av, ev, ov, and 

six, improperly so called: vt, nv, wv; a, 7, @. 
Hence it appears, that in order to distinguish yv from ev, the é must be sounded 
stronger, and the same ought to be observed with regard to wy and w. It is like- 
wise very evident that the case must have been the same with q, y, and w, at the 
time when the 2 was sounded with them, which must have been the usual pronun- 
ciation in the strictly classical times, as is proved by the Latins writing tragadus, 
comeedus, for Tpaywodc, kwuwodc. But it is also equally manifest from the words 
adopted at a later period, as prosodia, ode, for tpocmdia, WO}, that w was then no 
longer distinguished from w. We now adhere thoroughly to this equally genuine 
pronunciation. 

Obs. 3. The ov, indeed, sounds only as one vowel, and therefore is no real diph- 
thong ; but we leave it in its own place, because it also differs essentially from the 
three others, in which there is only one of the two written vowels sounded, whilst 
in ov there is, as it were, a third mixed sound of o and v, just as @ has a sound 
between a ande. The short v was also in the oldest language, and remained in the 
_Afolic dialect, and in Latin, as the idiom most nearly related to that dialect. It 
was expressed by the kindred letters o and v, and in later times probably by the a, 
a compound of both letters. The Homeric BoAecOe is of this description. See 
Verb. Anom. v. BobdXopat, 


1 Whenever a vowel follows ev and av, it is now usually written in Latin with a 
v, as Evay, Eran, ’Ayain, Agave, and pronounced accordingly. This evidently is 
a remnant of Reuchlin’s pronunciation ; but is incorrect. We ought to write and 
pronounce in Latin Agaue and Euan. 
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§ 6.—Spiritus, Breathing. 


1. The Greek letters have two signs or marks : 

” Spiritus lenis, (rvevpua WAdv, the slight aspirate,) 

* Spiritus asper (avevpua Sacd, the strong aspirate). 

Both these aspirates are usually placed only over vowels in 
the beginning of words; for instance, ”"Oungoc, Homerus. The 
Spir. asper is the h aspirate: the Jenis is used when other lan- 
guages begin the word simply with the vowel, as zy#, ego. But 
in Prosody and Grammar both kinds of words are considered 
as beginning merely with a vowel: thus with regard to the 
apostrophus, (§ 30,) and to the moveable v (v é@eAxvorixov, § 26). 

2. When the Spiritus falls on a diphthong, it is placed, like 
the accents, on the second letter: as Evpitidne, oioc. But this 
is not done with the improper diphthongs: as, “Acéne (donc). 

3. The Spiritus asper is attached to p in the beginning of a 
word ; and two o’s in the middle are marked p p. This is de- 
rived from a peculiarity of the ancient language; hence’ the 
Latins never neglect it in Greek words: as, 

pitwo, rhetor, Nippoc, Pyrrhus. 


Obs. 1. Both spiritus are distinct letters in other languages ; the denis is the alef 
or elif of the orientals. Neither is this an idle sign. Every vowel uttered without 
a consonant, and consequently every vowel which is to be pronounced distinctly and 
separately from the preceding letter', is actually introduced by a slight audible 
aspiration, which the ancients had greater occasion to mark in their writing, as they 
did not separate their words. 

Obs. 2. The spi. asper was frequently neglected by the /Kolians, and sometimes 
by the Ionians: hence we meet in epics with tupuy for vty, addro from a\\opat, 
Hédtog for HALoc, &e. 

Obs. 3. The most ancient Greek language had along with these two spiritus an 
additional aspiration, which maintained itself the longest among the AXolians. It 
is usually called digamma, a double I, from the figure of its sign, F, and properly 
was a consonant pronounced like the Latin V, and applied to several words, which, 
in the better known dialects, have either the spir.asper or the lenis. But whatever 
relates to the digamma is still involved in great obscurity, owing to the want of 
monuments. The Homeric digamma, so much discussed of late, rests on the follow- 
ing remarkable circumstance :—A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, 
the principal of which are the pronouns 0%, oi, €, and the words etdw, gouxa, eizreiy, 
avaé, Idto¢, oivog, olkoc, Epyov, isoc, Exacroc, and their derivatives, so frequently 
have the diatus in Homer (see § 28) before them, that on omitting them, the hiatus, 
now so frequent in Homer, seldom occurs, and is then easily accounted for in the 
few instances which remain. These very words, comparatively with others, have 
rarely an apostrophus before them, and the long vowels and diphthongs, which are 
immediately preceding, are much less frequently shortened than before other words, 
(see § 7, Obs.) so that we must conclude that there was something in the beginning 





* For instance, when we correctly pronounce Ab-origines instead of A-borigines. 
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of these words, by which both (the apostrophus and the shortening of the vowels) 
was prevented, and the hiatus removed. And as short vowels with a consonant 
(for instance, og, ov) often become long in these words, even exclusively of the 
cesura, as if there were a position, it has been ingeniously conjectured in modern 
times, that all these words had in Homer’s mouth this aspiration, (V,) with the 
power of a consonant before them, but had lost it at the far later period, when 
Homer’s poems were written down. But as these poems are known to have under- 
gone so many changes and additions before that time, and even after, the instances 
where the traces of the digamma in Homer have disappeared are very obviously 
explained. We must alse remember that the disappearance or gradual vanishing 
of the digamma may possibly have commenced in Homer’s time, and that many a 
word may have been pronounced sometimes with and sometimes without it. 


§ 7. Prosody. 

1. Prosody, according to the modern acceptation of the word, 
is the theory of the quantity of syllables; that is to say, their 
length, (productio,) or their shortness (correptio) *. 

2. Every word and grammatical form had for each syllable, 
with very few exceptions, a fixed quantity, which regulated the 
pronunciation of the Greeks in their common intercourse, and 
must therefore be known, to pronounce the Greek correctly. 

Obs. 1. Hence it is evident how greatly they err, who detach Prosody from Gram- 
mar, and consider it merely as a theory necessary for the understanding of poetry. 
The error proceeds from the circumstance, that hearing no longer the common pro- 
nunciation of the ancients, we learn the quantity of syllables from the works of the 
poets, who indulged in peculiarities and licenses. Thus we have in many instances, 


along with the fixed quantity, a poetical quantity, of which the most important 
points are stated in the Observations. 


3. Grammar notes the quantity of syllables with the fellowing 

two marks over the vowel, (~) long, (~) short; for instance, 
a Short a, a long a. 
a doubtful or fluctuating. 

4. Any syllable, the length of which is not distinctly ascer- 
tained, is presumed to be short. 

5. A syllable is long either, 1, by the nature of the vowel, or 
2, by position. 

6. A syllable is, 1, long by nature, when its vowel is a long 
one; as, for instance, the middle syllable of amare, docere, in 
Latin. This is denoted in Greek partly by the characters 
themselves; of the simple vowels, 

n and w are always long, 
< and o always short. 


1 But the ancient Greek grammarians comprise in zpocmodiat ‘ whatever affects 
the sound of a syllable,’ and consequently also ‘ both accents and spiritus.’ 
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They therefore require no comment. But the three others, 
Ay ly Uy 
are, like all Latin vowels, both long and short, and hence are 
called doubtful or fluctuating, in Latin ancipites. 


Obs. 2. But this must not be understood as if there were in the nature of the 
sounds a, t, v, something fluctuating between length and shortness. All vowels are 
fixedly (positively) long in some words, and fixedly short in others ; but it is only 
for the e and o that the Greeks have particular characters in either case. The 
quantity of a,c, v, is learned in the same way as we learn it, in Latin, of all the 
five vowels. But if one of the three vowels be actually fluctuating in some Greek 
words, ex. gr. the a in kaNéc, the t in dvia, the case is the same with e and o being 
written in two ways in the same words, as in rpoyaw and rowxdw, coe and cooc, 
vijac and véac, which cannot be distinguished in the most ancient writing. 


7. With respect to the length by nature, it is a general rule 
that two vowels, giving but one sound, constitute a long syl- 
lable. Hence 

1.) All diphthongs, without exception, are long; ew. gr. the 
penultima in BaoctAxtoc, éradw. 

2.) All contractions are long, and in this instance the fluc- 
tuating vowels are constantly long; ex. gr. the a in dxwy for 
azkwv, the ¢ In ipde¢ for ispdc, the v in the accus. Pdérove for 
Bdrpvac. See § 28. 


Obs. 3. But elisions (ex. gr. dwayw for dzo-dyw) must be carefully distinguished 
from contractions, as is stated in §§ 28—30. 


8. A syllable is long, 2, even with a short vowel by position, 
that is to say when it is followed by ¢wo or more consonants, or 
a double letter; ev. gr. the penultima in Néyecat, péytoroc, 
kabédkw, BéAzuvov, apoppog, KabzEw, voutfw. 


Obs. 4. There is frequently a long vowel along with the position. In this case 
it is a very customary fault to be satisfied with the length by position without 
lengthening the vowel in pronunciation. - It ought, however, to be lengthened not 
only in Ajpvoc, (pronounced Lehmnos,) semné, Xapwvdac, &c., not only where there 
is a circumflex, (§ 11,1.) as in paddov, rpaécc, but also in meadtrw, moagw, the 
length of whose a is obvious from the kindred forms, which have the circumflex, 
(xpaé.c, mpaypa,) whilst the a in rarrw, rdéw, is short as in rdZic. And just as” 
we distinguish the final syllables of Kic\wy and Kéxpoy, we must observe the same 
distinction in 0wpaé, where the first syllable is long, (gen. @wpaxKoc,) and in addak, 
where it is short (gen. at\acoc). The length and shortness of the fluctuating 
vowels before a position, to obtain a correct pronunciation, must be learned by 
attending to the accents according to Obs. 11, and by consulting the kindred forms 
of the word in the way which we have just stated. 


9. Muta cum liquida (§ 4) in general does not make a position ; 


hence the penultima in drexvoc, didpaypoc, yeve0An, dbomotpuoe, 
&c. is short. Only poets sometimes also use these syllables as 
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long, whence the common assertion that muta cum lquida 
makes a doubtful syllable. 


Obs. 5. Hence beginners ought to be extremely careful to ascertain whether the 
vowel in such a word be not possibly long by nature, for in that case it remains 
long of course, as, for instance, in 7éyraOXoc, which comes from a@O)og, (a contrac- 
tion of d@Xoc,) and consequently as a long a. It is the same with Wuypoc, the v of 
which is long, because it comes from Wuyw (see Obs. 8). Learners are very apt to 
fancy that muta cum liquida has the power of rendering the syllable doubtful. 

10. The medie, medials, (9, y, 6,) when before the three liquids 
A, pu, v, form, however, an exception to the preceding rule, and 
make a true position. The penultima in the following words, 
for instance, is long, (only the vowel must not be lengthened 
‘In pronunciation,) wéwAsypa, teToaBuA0¢, evoduoe: but in the 
‘following, it is short, yupadpa, Medéaypoc, podof3péc. 

11. All syllables, the quantity of which is not determined by 
the preceding rules, which can be the case only with syllables 
with the vowels a, :, v, without a position, are regulated merelv 
by usage; and as this is most safely ascertained in the works of 
the poets, and confirmed by passages of the same, this is called 
determining the quantity ex auctoritate, and in doubtful cases 
the authority of the Attic poets is decisive. The quantity of 
the radical syilable of words must be learned from dictionaries 
and private observation; we shall only notice the most im- 
portant, and the quantity of syllables used in the formation 
and inflection of words will be noticed in the Grammar in their 
proper place. 

Obs. 6. But with regard to the formation and inflection of syllables, we shall in 
general (under the supposition of Text 4) state only those in which the doubtful 
vowels are long. LHvery syllable, therefore, of which nothing is observed, and the 
contrary of which is not apparent from the general rules, is to be presumed short ; 
ex, gr. the penultima in mpayparoc, érubayny, and in the terminations employed in 
the formation of words, as g0Avoc, dickatoobvn, &c. We thus have only to notice 
radical syllables, and a few derivatives, which are not easily comprised in the rules 
of grammar. : 

Obs. 7. It is chiefly only the penultima, in words of three or more syllables, which 
is rendered sensible in modern pronunciation ; and yet it is of great importance to 
be accustomed to pronounce such words correctly before the reading of poets is 


attempted. We therefore give the principle of such only, in which the penultima 
is long :— 


prvagoc, 6, futile talk. KoBadoe, rogue. 
aviapoe, sad. akoaroeg, pure, unmixed. 
Tlapa, tiara. iarodc, physician. 
o7acoc, attendant. owant, mustard. 
avdadne, prowd. claywr, 1s jo. 


with the words in aydc, derived from dyw and dyvumu, as oxaydc, captain; 
vavayoc, one who has been shipwrecked. 
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KapLvoc, 7, stove. 
xarwvoe, 6, rein. 
oéXuvory, parsley. 
KUPLVYOY, Cumin. 
cukapivoy, mulberry. 
kukAaptvoy, a plant. 
Owrivn, gift. 

ativn, axe. 
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PipvOoc, 0, white lead. 

Kédugos, TO, husk. 

Onrivy, rosin. 

Opidoe, 0, multitude. 

oTodBtAog, 0, cone of a pine-tree. 
méOtAoY, shoe. 

xXEXLOWY, 0, swallow. 

ZovOoc, one who labours for hire. 


akpuBng, exact. 
ddviroy, aconite, wolf’s-bane. 
Taptyoc, TO, dried or salt fish. 
ipOipoc, strong. TWATUPOC, 4}, Papyrus. 
aioxiyn, disgrace. évimrn, threat. 
AErrupor, husk. auTH, cry. 
aovror, asylum. dpuva, defence. 
Aagupor, spoil, booty. apopwy, blameless. 
mirupoy, bran. yéiouoa, bridge. 
adykvoa, anchor. ddvpa, spelt. 
mpeoBurne, old man. KodAtoa, small loaf of bread. 
and also icyupdc, strong, (from ioydw, to be powerful,) but in éyupd¢g and dxvpoc, 
Jortified, fast, (from éyw, to have, hold,) and in the other adjectives in upoc, the v is 
short. It is likewise safer to pronounce 
pupi«n, the shrub tamarisk. coovyn, club. 
TAnppupic, flood, tide. ropuvn, ladle, skimmer [trowel ]. 
long, though they also occur short. The following proper names are long : 
Uripparog, Papsarog, Wpiazroc, “Aparoc, Anuaparog, Axarye, 
Asuxarne, Eigparnc, Nidarne, Ssavw, ldowy, ”Apacie, 
Sdpamc (Serapis?). 
Eivpuoc, 'Evimedc, Lépipoc, Toavucoc, Kaixoc, “Oorptc, Bovorprc, Porvixn, 
"Ayxione, Atywva, Kapyaoua, ’Adpodirn, ’Apgurpirn, 
Atovvoog, ’Apdpvoic, KapBione, ’Apxtrac, Kwxvroc, Bypurtos, 
“ABv0oc, Bivvdc, Tlaxuvoyv, Képxupa (Corcyra). 

See in the Appendix to the third declension a list of words of that declension, 
which have the penultima long in the gen. (and in the rest of their cases.) 

Obs. 8. But those words must also be treasured in the memory, the first syllable 
of which frequently becomes long through interchange and composition. The 
following ought to be particularly remembered on that account :— 

Wiroc, bald. Tin, honour. 

xAOg, 0, food. vin, victory. 

Atpoc, 0, hunger. khivn, bed, couch. 
pivoc, 7), skin. divn, whirlpool. 
Auroc, small. Zvvoe, common, mutual. 
Oupoc, 0, mind. Kugpoc, crooked, bent. 
pvp.oc, 0, pole of a carriage. Puxn, soul. 

NXUPOC, 0, Juice, sap. pvr, tribe, troop. 
XUAVG, 0, Juice. . tXn, forest, materials. 
TUPOG, 0, cheese. hon, grief. 

mupoc, 0°, wheat. avuyn, buttocks. 


Kivouvoc, 0, danger. 
BdOuvoe, 4, cavity. 
evOurn, scrutiny. 


2 There is likewise some assistance to be derived from the lonie dialect for the 
quantity of the a, as that dialect frequently changes a into y, ew. gr. Xrbugndroe, 
IIpin7oc. 

3 But zvpoc, the gen. of wip, 76, fire. 
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xovedc, 0, gold. poarwp, member of the same tribe. 
arn, harm, ruin. opoayic, 7, seal. 

dardeg, 6, firebrand. Toaxv¢, rough. 

puxpoc, little, small in stature. op, infamy. pobvn, preteat. 


In the verbs which end simply with an w annexed to the radical word, the z and v 
are constantly long, (ex. gr. rpiBw, ciow, Poyw,) excepting yhigw, to carve, engrave. 
But the a (ex. gr. in dyw, ypdgw) is short. See the quantity of the final syllable 
of the Present Tense of the Verbs in avw, ivw, tvw, § 112. Obs. Of the verbs liable 
to contraction, we particularly notice, as having the first syllable long, 


kivéw, to set in motion. dupaw, to dive, search. 
pryéw, to shudder. ovdaw, to plunder. 
prydw, to shiver. puoaw, to blow, breathe. 


otryaw, to be silent. 

The knowledge of these words is useful not only for usual compounds, as d&rupoc, 
abuxoc, (Erp:Bor,) dtarpiBw, éuBorOrc, dovrov, &e., but also for many proper 
names, as Hermotimus, Demonicus, Hriphyle, &e. 

Obs. 9. The Nouns Substantive and Adjective derived from verbs, and retaining 
their characteristic, may be assumed to be of the same quantity with these verbs, 
until the contrary be perfectly ascertained ; for some of these nouns have not the 
long vowel of the Present Tense, but the short one of the Aor. 2. This is the case: 

a. with some substantives in 7, rpiB7, dvarpiby, dvaboxy, tapapiyn. But 
Puxn (soul). 

b. with some adjectives in 7)¢, gen. é0c, evKpivic, aTpiBic, TadwTpIBHc, &Ke., 
and the substantive zauorpiBye. 

Obs. 10. The rule that a vowel before another vowel is short, which is unsafe in 
Latin, is still less to be depended on in Greek. A long vowel before a vowel is, 
however, more rare than before a simple consonant, and especially the many nouns 
in wo, coy, and za, are always short, except F 

loc, arrow, Kana, nest, aikia, indignity, avia, sorrow, kovia, dust,’ Axadnpia ; 
and the two last occur also as short in the Epic poets. Vowel before vowel was pro- 
bably in many cases doubtful even in the common language, and poets, and more 
particularly the Epics, enjoyed a great latitude in this respect +. Hence, as we learn 
the quantity of syllables from poets only, we are left in uncertainty in many 
instanees, especially respecting the final syllable of the Present Tense of the verbs 
in gw and iw, most of which we are forced to leave to individual observation. Many 
of those which have a long vowel in the Future, are also constantly used as long in 
the Present Tense in the Senarius, viz., daxpiw, pnviw, ioxiw, adiw, dbw, Ow, ddw, 
Aw, Vw, TOIW, ypiw. But several of them are fluctuating in other species of poetry. 
The a deserves to be remembered as long, particularly in 
ade, 6, nation. vaoc, 0, temple. 
caw, (for kaiw,) to burn. kdadw, (for «daiw,) to weep. 
Long are also the penultima in ’Evvw, Bellona, and all those words in iwy and awry, 
which take an o in the gen. ; consequently all comparatives, (ex. gr. BeAriwy,) and 
many proper names, ex. gr. Apdiwy, ‘Yrepiwv, Mayawy, Apvlawy, gen. ovog: but 
the « is short in AevcaXiwy, Poppiwy, gen. wvoc. That proper names compounded 
with adc are long is a matter of course; but remember that 
"Apdtapaoc is long, Oivdpuaoe short. 
See about the particular cases in which long vowels are employed as short in verses, 
Text 16, and Obs. 16. 


4 They might lengthen the c for the sake of the metre, even in ’AckAnzuo0d, 
‘IXiov, ariin, &e. See Obs, 14. 
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12. We have hitherto treated of the general rules of Prosody, 
as regards the language and the quantity of syllables, con- 
sidered in a grammatical point of view. We must now add 
a few words respecting that part of Prosody which we shall 


denominate 
Poetical usage, 


and which constitutes a part of the metrical science. It must 
be remembered as a general rule, that poets were bound to the 
fixed and usual quantity of syllables as contained in common 
language. Yet the various kinds of poetry and verses have a 
vast influence on Greek prosody, the laws of which differ con- 
siderably in the Hexameter of the Ionic epic poem and the 
Iambic Trimeter, or Senarius, the principal verse of the Attic 
drama, to which the Iambic and Trochaic verses of this kind of 
poetry conform. 


Obs. 11. Attic poets indulged in but few poetical licences, and conformed them- 
selves in the main to the actual pronunciation of the people of Athens ; whilst the 
Hexameter, grounded on the ancient pronunciation of the Ionians, allowed great 
freedom to the poet in particular instances. The other species of poetry lay between 
these two ; hence the parts of the drama itself, wherein an increasing emotion for- 
sakes the common language, and above all the Lyric passages and choruses, admitted 
more or less the freedom of Epic poetry along with its forms. . Even the Senarius 
of tragedy differed in this respect from the Senarius of comedy, the language of 
which came nearer to that of common life. Compare § I. 10, 11. 

Obs. 12. It is another peculiarity of the Hexameter, that it also varies with respect 
to quantity by nature (Text 6,7). The words 

Kaho, beautiful, tooc, equal, 
constantly short with the Attic poets, are long with the Epics, who therefore write 
isocg®. There are several other words, the quantity of which is fluctuating with the 
Epics, especially 
avnp, man, "Aone, Mars, 

of which the first syllable else generally is short. In the exclamation “Apec, “Apec, 
which frequently occurs in Homer, the two words, though placed together, differ in 
quantity. 

Obs. 13. The difference is particularly sensible with regard to position. The 
meeting of muta cum liquida was rather harsh in the softer Ionie dialect ; hence it 
generally makes a true position in the Epic poets, and especially in the ancient ones. 
But with the Attics the instances of short syllables stated above, (Text 9, 10,) are 
always observed as short in the Senarius of comedy, whilst Tragic poets frequently 
conform to the Epic usage. 


13. In many cases the mere rhythmus has occasioned, in 
poetical writings, deviations from the usual quantity of syllables. 


° Observe also, that apa, Epic apy, imprecation, is short with the Attic poets, and 
long with the Epics; whilst apy, misery to be deprecated, is likewise short with the 
atter. 
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These are what are properly called poetical licences, having been 
_ made by the exigency of the verse, and are not based upon the 
nature of the language. The quantity, therefore, of a syllable, 
altered in such an arbitrary manner, is not hereby changed in 
reality. 

Obs. 14. But the licence of the old Epic poets must not be supposed to have been 
unbounded ; this would have destroyed the charm of their masterly compositions. 
Their own feelings confined them within proper bounds, so that it was only with 
regard to certain words and forms, or to particular cases, that they indulged in this 
freedom. They resorted to it especially, 

1.) in proper names: ’Awé\Awvoc, with a long a ; ’EXevowvidao, with the first + 
short (Hymn. Cer. 105, ef. $5). 

2.) in words with over-many short syllables, as in dovéecOa, aOavaroc, the 
first syllable of which was made long ; hence this rhythmus of a@avarog was 
afterwards steadily adopted by all poets. 

3.) in the beginning of an hexameter: Homer has even ’Ezree | 67)—and ide 
ka- | ciyvn- | Te-. 

14. Lastly, the following general rules are to be observed in 
poetry, principally in Homer. Position has its effects in two 
words following close one on the other. ‘This is without ex- 
ception whenever the two consonants are divided between the 
two words, as giAov ztéxog. But when the second word begins 
with the two consonants, the position is indeed justifiable, ex. gr. 
Homer,” Ev0a | ogtv cara—, Xaips | Eiv—I1.0.73, aire | Towee, 
yet of rare occurrence, unless the [ctus comes to its assistance. 
See Obs. 16. In the Attics it is more particularly attended to; 
but in this case muta cum liquida commonly makes no position, 
ex. gr. Kur. Iph. Taur. 1817, Tee one; th wved- | pa. 

15. Whenever the last syllable of a word in the dactylic 
Hexameter falls in the Arsis, (the masculine ceesura,) this last _ 
syllable is often lengthened by the mere power of the ictus. 
This is what is called the productio in the cesura, ex. gr., Il. «, 
359, pire Ka- | ciyyn— | Te KOut— | SUS was OU, é | doe 
éxe— | wevkic 2— | queic. 

Obs. 15. This lengthening (productio), however, does not frequently occur in so 
glaring a manner, as in the quoted examples, except 

1.) when the following word begins with two consonants, which position, ac- 
cording to text 14, causes generally no long syllable, unless it be supported 
by the ictus. 

2.) When the following word begins with a liquida, which may easily be 
doubled in pronunciation ; ex. gr. Il. ¢. 748,"Hon | 0& pa- | oreyt—, 0. 274, 
apa | 0€ vigog | eixmero—pronounce demmastige—dennephos. The 0 in particu- 
lar is so easily doubled in pronunciation in this case, that even the Attic poets 


commonly employ a short vowel as long before the p in both Thesis and Arsis, 
(ew. gr. in the Arsis of the Senarius,—7rov | rpocw | ov 7a | paxn, Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1065, and in the Thesis of a spondzeus among anapeests, avira | 68 pi- | 
vag éyou- | ovv, Nub. 343,) and even avoid the p, wherever a short syllable 
is required, 

3.) When the following word was sounded with the Digamma, the breathing 
of which also was easily strengthened. Hence verses in Homer end so fre- 
quently with the pron. possessive o¢ from € in this manner: Oyyaré | pa jv, 
—moéoe- | i w. : 

16. It is a general rule with dactylic and anapeestic verses, 
especially in hexameters, that the long final vowel or diphthong 
is made short before a following vowel: ew. gr. EAev a- | pioroe, 
—iooerat | dA-yoc,—oo- | pwrépn | dAAwv. But whenever this 
occurs in the Arsis, the syllable retains its quantity; out of it 
very rarely, excepting cases of the Digamma, as has been ob- 
served, § 6, Obs. 3. The Attic senarius, on the contrary, did 
not admit this shortening of long syllables: the case did not 
occur as a hiatus. 

Obs. 16. There are likewise instances of a long vowel or diphthong being short- 
ened before a vowel in the middle of the word, but only in certain words and forms, 
which must have had something conducive to it in their pronunciation ; as in zotéty, 
(which is frequently written zrociy,) zotoc, and its correlatives and others. Such a 


vowel or diphthong is constantly shortened before the demonstratioum, (§ 80,) ex. gr. 
in rovrovi, adrni, adrati, &e., and in the Epic ézeu) for éwedn. 


§ 8.—Of the Accents. 


1. Independently of the quantity of syllables, (the province 
of Prosody,) the Greek language also marks the fone or what 
is called the accents; this expression however, according to our 
habits and conceptions, still offers many difficulties. The Greek 
accent falling as frequently on a short syllable as on a long one, 
must necessarily impair the quantity, when expressed in our 
habitual way: as, 7i0nut, Zwxparne. 

2. But this accentuation is proved to be as old as the lan- 
guage itself" by clear historical facts, and unquestionable tes- 
timonies of the ancients. Attentive grammarians began to note 
it, when a false intonation was more and more invading the 
language of common life; and it was undoubtedly at a far later 
period that these signs, which were now taught in the Greek 
schools, were generally used. They thus transmitted to us, at 
least, the theory of Greek accentuation. 

3. Reflection and practice have already enabled us to remove 


1 That is to say, on the whole ; for in individual practice, accentuation, like any 
other part of the language, was exposed to fluctuations. The adopted accentuation 
is chiefly that of the flourishing Attic period. 
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in part the contradiction which appeared to prevail between 
quantity and accent; and it is worthy of the exertions of the 
learned to endeavour to restore this essential ingredient of the 
melody of the Greek language; but this cannot be effected 
without an intimate ene with the present system of 
Greek accentuation. 

4, But, independently of ease considerations, the Greek 
accents are not without great practical utility. They frequently 
enable us by their position to ascertain the quantity of sylla- 
bles; serve to distinguish many homonymous words and forms 
of speech ; and even where they are of no immediate import, 
familiarise us to the laws of accentuation, without which we 
could be no judges of the instances where they are of practical 
service. 

Obs. Nothing can be more prejudicial than the habit of applying the accents in 
reading in a way which perverts the actual quantity of syllables (see the Obs. to 
the following §). If learners cannot remedy this fault by study, and attend to both 


quantity and accents, they ought to attach themselves principally to quantity, which 
is of still higher importance in reading. 


§ 9.—Acutus and Circumflex. 


1. Every Greek word, generally speaking, has an accent on 
one of its vowels, and this accent is of two kinds: Acutus and 
Circumflex. The acute d&<ia (sc. toocwdta) accent, that is to say, 
the sharp or clear tone, has the mark or sign ’. 

2. The circumflex, repiomwpévn, that is to say, the lengthened 
tone, which is marked thus ~, requires a syllable long by nature. 


Obs. 1. The theory of the ancients respecting any sound, which, in our way of 
speaking, has not the accent, gives to it the grave or falling tone, Bageta, (Lat. 
gravis,) and grammarians had for it a mark ‘, which, however, is not used in common 
writing, and must be distinguished from the gravis, of which we shall speak in § 13. 
According to the same theory, a long vowel, which has the circumflex, is to be con- 
_ sidered as two combined short vowels, of which the first has the acute, and the other 
the grave accent: thus 60, for instance, gives @. But when the first vowel has the 
grave, and the other the acute accent, thus 0d, and they are converted into w, this 
long vowel then takes only the acute accent o. 


Obs. 2. The audible utterance of this difference in pronunciation has some diffi- 
culties. We barely warn against the two principal faults. Every accented long 
vowel (6 or #) must be carefully distinguished from the unaccented one, (grave w,) 
for instance, in dy@pw7roc, without, however, making it short (0)?. But the oppo- 
site fault of lengthening accented short vowels must equally be guarded against: 
o7ep, for instance, must not be pronounced like w7rep 3. 


? The first syllable of dv@pwzo¢ may be accented, and yet the second syllable 
lengthened, as is done with Almighty. 
3 The attempt to give the tone to a short vowel has the same effect with us as 
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§ 10. 


1. The acute accent and the circumflex can fall only on one - 
of the three last syllables; the acute accent, indeed, may fall on 
any of the three, but the circumflex can take place only on the 
last syllable, or on the penultimate. 

The second Obs. of § 14 shows that zie and such words 
constitute but a seeming exception. 

2. It is the nature of the last syllable in particular, which 
gives to the whole word its grammatical denomination with 
regard to the accent. According as this last syllable has 1. the 
acute accent, 2. the circumflex, or 3. no accent, (viz., according 
to § 8. 2. when it has the grave accent,) the word is called 

Oxytonon, as for instance, Ocdc, dc, rerUpwe. 
Perispomenon  . . . NG vouc. 
Barytonon . . . . TUNTW, TeAy"a, Teaypara. 

3. Again, any diserlubie or polysyllabic barytonon, according 
as it has 1. the acute accent on the penultimate syllable, or 2. on 
the antepenultimate, or 3. the circumflex on the penultimate, is 
called 

Parexytinon . . . « TomTW, TeTUMpEVOS. 
Proparoxytinon . . .« tumrduevoc, avOpwroe. 
Properispoménon . . . kpaypa, dtAovoa. 

See about the seeming barytona, as épyn, tetudwe, ete., and 

about the atona or unaccented words, § 13. 


§ 11. 


The place of the accent in words is best learned through 
attention and practice, and at first from the Dictionary. The 
following general rules may, however, be attended to: 


doubling the following consonant, which creates a great difficulty, since it must 
obviously be supposed that the ancients distinguished 671 from or7t, and Bade from 
Barre. But in the first place this alteration of the sound is neither so frequent 
nor so offensive as when évoc, éXoc, for instance, are pronounced wWvoc, BiXoe ; and, 
in the second place, persevering application may certainly succeed at least in lessen- 
ing the difficulty. To pronounce Zwxedrne, compare this word with three similar 
German monosyllables, so hdt ér, ‘so has he,’ the middle one of which is short, and 
may yet be accented. These words obviously differ from so that ér, ‘so did he,’ and 
are nearly like so hdtt’ ér, so had he.’ To pronounce cogia without lengthening the t 
appears more difficult; but not only the German wie, ‘how,’ but even the French 
ji, < fie!’ may be accented ; it merely requires some little practice to pronounce a 
short aecented syllable immediately before another vowel. 
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The circumflex requires a syllable long by nature, (viz. 
by its vowel and not by mere position:) (§ 7, 8.) ex. gr. 
KnOOC, PwC, TELXOC, OUTOR, CUAYLa, 
and 
TULATE, NULV, TU, 
because the uncertain vowels, (§ 7. 6.) a, u,v, are long in these 
words. Hence a short vowel, when accented, can only take the 
acute accent: a8 Erepoc, pévoe, iva, TodC, TOAD, TAZypAa. 
Obs. 1. Zu7ypa has the circumflex only on account of the 7, notybecause of the 
position yy. And as, for instance, weaypa, waddov, have the circumflex, it shows 


that a is here long by itself, not on account of yw and AX: pronounce praghma, 
mahllon. 


2. But the acute accent may also stand on a long vowel: as 
copwrepoc, SebTEpoc, Hebyw, TYIn, Bacirede, Pwo. 

3. Whenever the last syllable, being naturally long, is to 
have the accent, it may be the circumflex; and in case of a 
CONTRACTION, as in aAnfioe, adnBove, roléw, Tow, it almost 
always is the circumflex, for the reasons stated below, § 28 Ods., 
but else it is not often the case. Several MONOSYLLABIC 
WORDS, as TUp, Bove, rac, odv, vuv, have the circumflex. But 
in polysyllabic words, excepting the contraction, whenever the 
final syllable is accented, the circumflex is placed only on 

a.) the adverbial termination we. See § 115. 
b.) the terminations of the gen. and dat. See § 337. 
c.) the terminations <v and of of the vocat. See § 45. 

4, If the penultimate syllable, being naturally long, is to be 
accented, it must be the circumflex, whenever the last syllable 
is short, or long only by position; as 

pnya, oivoc, Piyoe, Boraé, gen. axoc. 

Obs. 2. This rule does not apply to words joined together with ENCLITICS ; 

hence we write cire, ove, WoTED, Tic, TovTE, &e. (See § 14. Obs. 2.) The par- 


ticles <i0e and vaiyt, (not varyi,) which are but ei and vai lengthened, are the only 
exceptions. 


5. But whenever the last syllable is naturally long, the 
penultimate cannot take the circumflex; we write 

pirwo, olvn, Woxw, Iwpas, gen. axoc. 

6. According to § 10. 1, the antepenultimate can take only 
the acute accent. But when the last syllable is long, whether 
it be by nature or position, the antepenultimate cannot be ac- 
cented at all; we write 

Dwxparne, svdrdéyw, EoPworaé. 
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7. The final syllables ac and o:, though long, have only the 
influence of a short syllable, with regard to the two immediately 
preceding rules: we write 

rolavat, rpogyrat, THA, avOowror, plurals of 
tplawa, Tooghtne, TwHACG, avOpwroc. 
rimroual, ToTTEeTal, TOTTEOOa, Térvpat, 
passive forms of the verb. 
Tomoat, ornoat, Octvat, infinitives. 
Tolnoal, orjoat, imperatives of the middle. 


Obs. 3. We except, however, 
1.) The third person of the opt. in ot and a: as dedvyot, Tooat. 
2.) The adv. ot«o., at home (but the pl. oixot, houses). 
3.) Words joined together (§ 14.) with ENCLITICS ; as olpor, woe is me, HTOL, 
both when it comes from 7, certainly, and from 9, or. 


8. Even the w in the terminations of the cases in the Attic 
declension takes the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
as méAewe, woAewv, (§ 51,) and (nom. and accus. sing. and 
gen. pl.) avwyewv. (§ 37.) 


Obs. 4. Likewise the w in the Ionic gen. in ew of the first declension: as 
deomdrew for deomérov, § 34. Obs. 

Obs. 5. It is obvious that a beginner, who uses correct editions, may learn the 
quantity of niany words by their accents :-— 

1.) The cireumflex shows that the syllable on which it stands is long. 

2.) The acute accent on such words as kapkivoc, BadQpoy, &c., shows that the 
penultimate syllable is short. (This follows from No. 4. of the Text.) 

3.) The accent of such words as 7eipa, dpovpa, shows that the last syllable is 
short. (Text 4.6.) and 

4,) The acute accent on ywoa, Anda, shows that the last syllable is long 
(Text 4, 5). 

Even words and forms, the accent of which indicates nothing, may yet serve to 
remind those, who have read much with attention, of forms whose accent is de- 
cisive. They will pronounce dourog long, and OedguAo¢ short, because otroc has the 
circumflex, and gidoc the acute accent. Thus will the c in dixcy, ddicog, be known 
to be short, because the pl. dicas appears so frequently, that the attentive reader 
may recollect that he never saw it with tle circumflex (Text 7). But the cireum- 
flex of monosyllables decides nothing with regard to the quantity of their lengthened 
cases, the monosyllabic nominatives of the third declension being always long (§ 41. 
Obs. 3. and § 42. Obs. 3) ; for instance, vip, pic, gen. mUpde, pvdc. 


§ 12. 


When a word is changed by its declension or conjugation, or 
in any other way, this change influences its accentuation in 
many cases : 

1.) It has a necessary influence, when the word undergoes 
such a change as to prevent the accent being continued the 
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same as it is on the principal form of the word, conformably to 
the rules stated above; in that case 

The circumflex is converted into the acute accent, as oivoc, 
gen. oivov, (§ 11. 5.) pnua, gen. phparog (§ 10. 1). 

The acute into the circumflex; as tin, gen. tune, (§ 11.3.6.) 
pebyw, imper. pevye (§ 11. 4). 

Or the accent passes from the antepenultimate to the penul- 
timate syllable; as dv@pwroc, gen. avOpwrov, dpovpa, gen. 
apotcac (§ 11. 6). 

2.) But even when it is not necessary in conformity with the 
above rules, the accent, though never changed, is yet sometimes 
transposed : 

a.) The accent is removed backwards chiefly, 1.) when the 
word has before it an augment of any kind, as rimrw, rém7e— 
ETUTTE, OOUC—obVOO0C, TaldevTOc—aTuldevToc: 2.) when the 
reason which attached the accent in the principal form to the 
penultimate syllable, (§ 11. 6,) disappears ; as mwadstw, imper. 
waideve. More precise information and exceptions will be stated 
in the Ods. sub 1. to § 108, and in the Theory of Compounds, 
e 21. : 

b.) The accent is only moved forward chiefly when the word 
receives one of the terminations, which either always are ac- 
cented, as the partic. perf. in W¢: téruga, partic. tetupwe*, or 
which take the accent under peculiar circumstances, as Op, 
Onode, according to § 43. Obs, 4. 


Obs. With regard to the transposition of the accent, see in the anastrophe, 
§ 117.2; with the apostrophus, § 30. Ods.1. and on casting off the augment, 
Obs. 1. 2. to § 103. 


§ 13. Gravis, Aiona. 


1. Hitherto we have considered the accent merely as it is 
regulated in itself by every word and form; but it is also 
influenced by the connexion of words, but in a grammatical 
respect only in two principal cases. It is modified through the 
dependence of a word on the following or preceding parts of 
speech; which is expressed as, I. Inclination of the Accent 
towards the followmg word; 1.) by moderating the acute 
accent ; 2.) by casting the accent off. II. Inclination towards 

# To these must be added some common terminations in the formation of words ; 


as, for instance, the verbal substantives in oc, (Aoytopoc,) the adjectives in koe, 
voc, Toc, Téoc, and some others. 
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the preceding word or Jnclinatio. We treat (1.) of the In- 
clination towards the following word. 

2. Whenever an ovxytonon (§ 10. 2.) stands before other 
words in connexion, the effect of the acute accent is moderated, 
and approximates more or less to the grave accent. In that 
case the sign or mark of the acute is converted into the sign 
of the grave accent‘, which is used only on such occasions 
($ 9.2). But at the end of a period, viz., before a full stop or 
colon °, the acute accent remains unchanged; as, 

"Ooyi 62 wodAa Spav avayKale Kaka. 

Obs. 1. According to the theory, (contained in § 9. Obs. 1.) all unaccented 
syllables (graves) ought to have this sign (gravis), but instead of having it, the 
same sign was chosen for those accented final syllables, the accent or tone of which 
was to be softened down, in order to connect the final syllable of a word more easily 
together with the succeeding one. We must guard against considering as barytona 
words which end with’. They are rather called oxytona, because their acute 
accent is merely at rest, and grammar, in looking at connected words, considers 
each word separately. 

Obs. 2. The interrogative pronoun, ric, ri, (§ 77.) is the only exception to this 
rule. With regard to the acute accent on terminations before enclitics, see § 14. 


3. The following monosyllabic words, which all begin with a 

vowel, 

OV, (ovK, OvX,) NOL, We, aS, ci, If. 

év, mM, sic, (éc,) into, 2&, (ék,) out, 
and these nominatives of the articulus prepositiwus, (§ 75.) 

Oy 1, Ol, al, 
appear commonly unaccented in speech, because they coalesce 
with the subsequent word, and are on that account called atona, 
unaccented words, ev. gr. 
6 vovc ADev 2 ’Aciac’ we év wapddw" ov yap wapiv. 

4. But as soon as such words are unconnected with the 
subsequent one, standing either alone or at the end or after 
the words which they govern, they obtain their accent; ex. gr. 
ov, NO, TwWc yao ov; why not? Oedg We érlero, (as a god,) ove® 
kakwv 2€ (instead of é« kaxwv). 

Obs. 3. As these words stand with regard to the accent nearly in the same pre- 
dicament to the subsequent word as enciitics to the preceding word, they are now 


frequently called proclitics after Hermann. See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 13. ° 


§ 14. Enchties. 
1. A number of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words, owing 


® It is owing to the old principle being misunderstood that most moderns place 
the acute accent before every comma. 
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to their signification and pronunciation, may be so closely 
joined with the preceding word, as to throw the accent on that 
word. And as these words in that case lean or incline, as it 
were, (2yxAiveoOa,) on the preceding word, they are called 
Enclitics ; whilst every word which is accented by itself, and 
every enclitic, when it retains its accent, is called Orthotonon 
(6o8orovotpmevov, a word, as it were, with upright accent). 

2. Such enclitics are :— 

1.) the indefinite Pronoun ic, vi, through all its cases, 
with rov,7#, as belonging to it, (in contradistinction 
from the interrogative pronoun ric, ri, ‘who?’ ‘ what?’ 
which always retains the acutus, § 77.) 

2.) The following oblique cases of the personal Pronouns :— 
[LOv, Ol, Pz, TOU, Gol, o%, OV, Ol, & plv, viv, and those 
beginning with of with some exceptions. (§ 72. Ods.) 

3.) The Indicative Present of ciui and dnp, excepting the 
monosyllabic second pers. sing. (§ 108. IV. § 109. I.) 

4.) The indefinite adverbs wwe, 7), rol, Tov, tof, robév, 
mwov?, Which differ from the~ similar interrogatives 
(wwe; more, &c.) merely by their enclitical accents, 
($ 116.) 

5.) The particles 7a, r2, rol, Ojv, yz, Kev OY Ke, voy OY vd", 
720, pa, With the inseparable de.—(See Ods. 2.) 

3. When the word before the enclitic (compare below, 7) 
is a proparoxytonon, (avOowoc,) or a properispomenon, (cwpa;) 
the enclitic throws its accent, which always is the acute accent, 
on the final syllable of that word, as, — 

avOowmde éoTl, o@pma pov, 
and when it is preceded by an unaccented word, as for instance 
et, 1t throws its accent on this word: « Tre. 

4, But if the preceding word has already of itself an accent 
on its final syllable, or the acute accent on the penultimate, the 
same accent likewise serves for the enclitic, and the acute 
accent of such a final syllable does not in that case dwindle 
into the grave accent; § 13. 2. ex. gr. 

avnp tic’ Kal cot 
pirX@ os yuvalkov Tivwv' dvooa Te Aéyete TL 

5. When one enclitic follows immediately after another encli- 

tic, the first generally takes the accent of the following enclitic, 


1 This particle (igitur) contradistinguishes itself by this accent from the adverb 
of time viv (nunc, ‘now ’). 
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and throws its own accent on the preceding word, and so on, 
if there be several enclitics up to the last, which alone remains 
unaccented; as for instance, & ric riwa dnol mor Twapetvat. 
6. Enclitics retain their own accent: (become orthotona. See 
1.) whenever the inclination is obstructed: viz., 
1.) when a Paroxytonon has a dissyllabic enclitic after it ; 
ex. gr. AOyoe ToT? ExWpE" EvavTiog copia. 
2.) when the syllable on which the accent of the enclitic 
should be thrown, is removed by an apostrophus; as 


ToAAol © Eiciv. 

Obs. 1. The beginner in the Greek language may render the rules of the incli- 
nation easier to himself by considering merely the number of syllables in the accent- 
uation of separate words, without any respect to the influence which the quantity 
of the last syllable may have upon the aceent. Let him suppose the two words, 
which are to be inclined, coalesced into one (which in fact they are, except in 
writing,) ex. gr. dvOpw7dc éor7t, and he will readily perceive that a second accent is 
required upon the antepenultima dc, the acutus upon the first syllable ay not being 
sufficient. The same with oa pou, since the circumflex upon @ is not enough, on 
account of the long syllable pov, whilst in ayo ric, PG oe, dvdoa Té, one accent suf- 
fices. The manner alone in which dissyllabie words after perispom. are inclined, is 
opposed to the general rule of accentuation. Modern grammarians, therefore, do 
not consider cases like the following, yuvack@y rivwy and @ytivwy as coming within 
the rules of inclination.—The inclination is said to be obstructed whenever the 
tone of a preceding paroxytonon is not sufficient for the following dissyllabie 
enclitic ; as, for instance, in Adyog more 3 whilst to accentuate Adyé¢ ore would be 
against the rule of arsis and thesis, which cannot exist when two syllables following 
each other have upon both the sharp tone or acutus. 


7. Otherwise enclitics in general become orthotona, only when 
there is a kind of emphasis, particularly when it is grounded 
on an antithesis, resting on them, and when they begin the 
sentence. But many of these words (especially those under 
2. and 5.) can from their nature never be in that predicament, 
and therefore always occur as enclitics ’. 


Obs. 2. As such a word through inclination coalesces almost into one with the 
preceding word, many words, commonly combined with an enclitie for a peculiar 
meaning, are also written close together ; as, for instance, Hore, otre, pévroL, DoTLC, 
ovtivuy (see § 77). The enclitic de (which is very different from 62, but,) oceurs 
merely in this way in 00s, rocdo0e, W0e, dopdvde, &c. (§§ 76 and 79.6. § 116. 2. and 6.) 
Such an enclitic takes the accent of a new subsequent one only when the general 
rule requires it, (otrivéc elovy, HOE re) but commonly it does not, ovre te. Yet with 
regard to these matters there is no uniformity in the editions of Greek books ; espe- 
cially in cases where the first word of such a coalition should (according to the 
Text 3.) take two accents. We sometimes meet with ”EpeBdode, oldare, correctly, and 
sometimes with the second accent only, ’EpeBdcds, oidare. See about #rot, § 11. Obs. 3. 





’ For details with respect to inclination and right accentuation of the personal 


pronouns, and of pot and éuov, &e. sce § 72. Obs. 2, 3, and about étyi, éoriy, and 
éoriy, § 108. iv. 3. 
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Obs. 3. The demonstrative pronouns, which are strengthened by de ($$ 79. and 
116. 6.) remove, in every occurring case, their own accent on their final syllable ; 
for instance, récoc, rotoc—roodods, Toads’ Tndikoc—rnAKOobE’ EvOa—vOads' 
Totov—rovoide : and as this is the accent of the principal word, the genitives and 
datives, conformably to § 33. Obs., retain likewise their circumflex on the long 
vowel, as rocovde, TooHde, Tovotade, whilst the nom. and aee. are roonds, Towwdvede. 


§ 15.—Punctuation. 

1. The Greek has the full stop and comma in common with 
our modern languages. Our semi-colon is comprised in the 
Greek colon, marked by a dot over the line (as od« jADev? dAAa—) 
The Greek note of interrogation is (;). 


Obs. Modern editors have begun to introduce the note of exclamation (!). 


2. The diastole or hypodiastole (,) must not be confounded 
with the comma; it serves merely to distinguish little words 
enclitically connected from other similar ones; as, for instance, 
0,7, (Epic 6, 771,) the neuter of do7ic, and 7d, t¢, (and this,) from 
the particles ér (Epic érrz) and ore. 

3. The Greek has farther marks neler Hne to letters and syl- 
lables, viz., 

* the apostrophus (§ 30). 

’ the coronis or the sign of the crasis (§ 29). 

’ the dieresis (the tréma of the French) over a vowel, 
which does not make a diphthong with the vowel which 
precedes ; as dic, (0-1s,) toate (pra-us). 

See about the iota subscripium 1, (a, 9, w,) § 5. 


INTERCHANGE OF LETTERS. 
§ 16.— Consonants. 


1. The formation of words and grammatical forms is attended 
with so many changes in the letters, chiefly for the sake of 
euphony and pronunciation, that the radical word is frequently 
so altered as not to be known again. But this alteration 
generally rests on acknowledged fundamental laws. 

2. With respect to the Greek consonants, we may observe 
that letters belonging to the same organ, or which have the 
same property, (§ 4.3.) though of different organs, are most 
apt to interchange whenever there is an alteration in the word. 

3. This is likewise the foundation of the difference of the 
dialects, as may be seen in the following Observations. 


Obs. 1. The dialects of the Greek language most frequently interchange 
a.) the aspirate ; for instance, for OAg¢y, to bruise, Attice prov. 
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Thus the denomination ¢2)0, a centaur, is merely an antiquated form of 0, beast, 
© a man-beast :?? dpric has generally dp7100¢ in the gen., Dorice dpvuxyoc. 

b.) the medie ; for instance, for yAnywy, pennyroyal, Altice BANxwr, for yn, 
ancient Doric 6a, for dBedbe, spit, Dorice d0edéc. 

c.) the tenues; thus the interrogatives, (ov, mic, wotoc, Omoioc, 7H, &e.) in- 
stead of the usual 7, have in the Ionic dialect constantly x, (Kod, kc, Kotog, OKotoc, 
c®, &e.) ; thus also wér7e, when, is Dorice moxa, and wévre, five, Molice wépre. 

d.) the liquids ; thus, instead of 7\Oovr, BéXrioToc, Piiraroc, the Dorie dialect has 
7)v00r, Bévrioroc, givratoc: the Ionic, instead of wvetpwy, lungs, has wAEvpwr : 
the Attic for rAiBavoc, oven, KpiBavog : see about piv and viv, the pronouns, § 72. 
Obs. 6. 

e.) the letters of the same organ : the Attic prefers yvageve, fuller, to kvapede : 
Tamwc, tapestry, and dami¢g were both used indifferently ; and the Ionie dialect 
sometimes converted the aspirate into tenues, as dékomat for dexopat, to take, avruc 
for adic, again; the Attic dopapayog is Lonice aomapayoe. 

f.) the o especially with the other linguals. : 

with 7—for od, tAnoior, near, TlocedHy, the Doric has 7, wAariov, Morsay. 
» 9 throughout in the Laconic dialect, as for 0e0¢, Qeioc—oudc, cetoc. 
»5 v—the termination pey is Dorice pec (as rUwTomev, TUTTOpEC). 
» o—thus many Doric tribes ended the words in ac, n¢, o¢, we, with ap, n0, 
0p, wp. 

g.) the double consonants with the kindred simple ones, especially 6 with Z, 
as Cope for dove, roebuck, wadda Dorice for pafa, dough, &c. The old Greek and 
Holic dialect, instead of and wf, transposed the two simple consonants ; as oxévoc, 
omanic, for Zévoc, stranger, Wadic, shears. The Doric dialect in particular commonly 
has, instead of ¢ in the middle, o6, as, cvpicdw for ovpigw, pécdwy for péilwy or 
pusiZwy, &e. (Compare above, § 3.) 

Obs. 2. The conversion of letters into those which are not of a kin to them is of 
rare occurrence, and must be especially remembered ; as poyrc for pode, hardly, 
kosiv, Lonice for vosiv, to meditate, cedawoc, cedarvy, poetically for pédac, 
pérarva }, black. 

Obs. 3. Most of the above-mentioned interchanges are stated by ancient and 
modern grammarians in general terms, as ‘ the Attic dialect changes @ into @, the 
Ionic z into x, and soon. But this must not lead us to suppose that such a con- 
version is constant in such a dialect. The examples quoted are very often the only 
ones in which that conversion occurs, and it is but in some cases that this or that 
dialect inclines to some particular change, which merely serves to bring the cases 
which may occur under their proper analogy. 

Obs. 4. Two conversions, founded on what we stated above, are, however, so 
frequent, that they deserve a particular notice, viz. : 

rr and go, 

Op and po. 
The former takes place in most of the words in which these letters occur, and the 
latter in a great many of them : rr and ¢ are chiefly peculiar to the Attic dialect, 
and oo and po to the [onic ; as, for instance, 


Att. vf on. Att. Ton. 
TATTELY—TAOCELY, 2. arrange. appnv—aoony, male, masculine. 
yOtra—yhaooa, tongue. K6en—K6pon, cheek. 


But the Ionic forms are also met with in the best Attic writers, and particularly in 
the most ancient authors. (See above, §1. Ods. 8.) 





* See about these and similar instances, Buttmann’s Levilogus, 11. 109. 
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§ 17.—Of the Aspirate. 


1. Each aspirata (§ 4.) must be considered as proceeding 
from its kindred ¢enuis combined with the spiritus asper. 
Hence the Latin writing of ph, th, ch. 

2. When therefore a tenuis meets in its combination with a 
spiritus asper, it becomes an aspirata; as, for instance, the 
words é7i, déka, avtoc, when they throw off their terminations 
to be combined with yyéoa, make 

Epreooc, Seyhmepoc, avOnpuepoe. 

3. The same takes place in distinct words; as (ovK) ovx 
éciwe, and with the addition of the apostrophus, ($ 30.) 

| avo, ar —a@ ov: arti, avr —avl? ov. 

Obs. 1. The Ionic dialect retains the tenwes in both cases: as ém’ Ocov, ovK we, 
iordvar—perioravat, kata7ep for kabarep (from cal’ dep). Compare § 16. Obs. 1. e. 

Obs. 2. A remarkable change of the tenuis takes place when there is another letter 
between it and the spiritus,as in réQo.m7ov, four-horse carriage, from véerpa- and 


tmmoc: it occurs also in some Attie contractions, Powarioy for rd iwarioy, (see 
§ 29. Obs. 4,) do0vdoc from mpd and 60dc?. 


§ 18. 
1. There is in the Greek language a law by which one of 


two successive syllables beginning each with an aspirata, and 
generally the first, is converted into the ¢enuis of the same 
organ. This takes place without exception in all reduplica- 
tions: as 
mTepiAnka, KexwpyKa, TiOnuc, instead of ded, xex, O70. 

But this law is observed only in a few instances of inflections 
and derivations, and the termination @ of the imper. has this 
peculiarity, that it has no effect on the preceding syllable, but 
is itself converted into 7, as, for instance, rbdOnrT1, imper. Aor. 1. 
pass. 

2. Some few words had already two aspirate in their root, 
the first of which was consequently converted into a tenuis. 
Whenever the second is altered by some other law of form- 
ation, the first re-appears as an aspirata; for instance, 

Root OPE®: present rpidw, I nourish; fut. boilw; deriva- 

tives rpogn, Goexthpiov, Jogupa. 
But such a law of formation may already have occurred in the 
principal form (nomin. or pres.) stated in the Lexicons, and 

2 But the form gpoipoyv, (for zpooiptov,) from pd and oly, compared with 


Goacow, a contraction of tapdccw, shows that even without a spiritus asper before 
the p, the tenues readily become aspirate. 


D 
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not in some of the derivative forms: whence arises a seem- 
ingly opposite case (rpépw, Opébw, OoiE, torydc), which is, how- 
ever, essentially the same : 

Root OPIX: nom. Opié—, hair; gen. rerxo¢, dat. pl. Opigiv, de- 

rivative ToLxow. 
There are but a few verbs, (seein the list of Anomalous Verbs 
Oazrw, OAD—, Opiztw, tpéxw, TUpw;) and the adjective rayve, 
on account of its comparative Qacowy, (§ 67.) which belong to 
these two cases. 

Obs. 1. In some words the Ionic dialect changes the first aspirata, and the Attic 
the second, and vice versa; as, yurwr, Ton. nOwv, évrevOev, tvravOa, Ton. évOevrev, 
évOatra. See § 116. 

Obs. 2. The passive termination @nyv, and what is derived from it, operates only 
on the preceding 0 of the verbs Ovewv, to sacrifice, Oeivar, to place, érvOny, éreOny, 
reQeic. There is no change in any other verb; for instance, éyv@nv, wp0wOnr, 
(from 6906w,) OagOeic, E00ePOny, EO\EXOnv.—The aor. 1. of the imper. pass. is the 
only certain instance with regard to the termination @: of the imper. See below the 
verb riOnut, § 107. Obs. 1.5. The imper. ¢a0r from gnpi, and the Homeric re0vaGt, 
(see @yyjoxKw,) are deviations.—All other terminations afford no examples for this 
rule ; for we find éc00y, Kopiv0601, wavraydbev, &e. 

Obs. 3. In compound words the rule is followed only in éceyerpia, armistice, from 
exey and yeip, auméyw, (see the anomalous verb éyw,) éragr), depOoc, where the re- 
quisite aspiration, (according to § 17. 2,) the w before the spiritus asper, (apn, €p00c,) 
is omitted. There is no change in any other compound ; édudaivw, apgryvOeic, 
avOodgdpoc, &e. 

Obs. 4. This law extended also to the spiritus asper, which it converted into a 
lenis, as may be clearly seen in the following verb : 

Root ‘EX, present tyw, I have, fut. tw, deriv. éxrixdc. 
But the spiritus generally remains unchanged ; as, a7}, Upaivw, yx, 0ev. 


ACCUMULATION OF CONSONANTS. 
§ 19. 


1. The immediate meeting of consonants produces a kind of 
harshness, which the Greek language avoids. 

2. Three consonants, or one consonant and a double letter, 
cannot (except in compounds, as dve@@aproc, txrtworc, expiyw) 
stand together, unless the first or last be a liquid, or unless 
there be a y before a palatal letter; as, for instance, weupOete, 
okAnpoe, TéyEw. In other cases Greek writers either strive to 
avoid this accumulation, or one of the consonants must give 
way; see instances below about the perf. of the pass. voice ; 
ex. gr. eapar-oba, zopadrfat. 

3. But even the meeting of two consonants only may produce 
a harshness, and there are some fixed rules to avoid it, stated 
in the following $$. 


ACCUMULATION OF CONSONANTS. oD 


Obs. 1. The introduction even of a third consonant facilitates the pronunciaticn 
in some rarely occurring instances. When through the omission of a vowel the 
liquid » or v comes to stand immediately before the liquid \ or p, the media, (B, 0) 
which is of a kin to the first, is introduced; as, from ajépa comes peonuBpia, mid- 
day ; from peuédnrat arose the Epic péuGderat: avo has gen. avdpdc. 

Obs. 2. Transposition sometimes, but equally rarely, puts a consonant in a more 
convenient place. Thus the nominative zydé comes from the root IITYKN, retained 
in the formation of the cases tuxvdc, ruxvi (see the Anomalous Declensions). But 
transpositions not suggested by euphony, especially in the pronunciation of liquids, 
will sometimes occur in all idioms, some of which the polished language does not 
scruple to use, as in the formation of the aor. 2., 7ép0w, épaQor, or for the sake of 
the metre, cpadia for capdia: and also vice versa; atapmoc for arpa7bc, Bapdiorog 
for Boadoroc, &e. 

Obs. 3. The meeting of two consonants was still more frequent in the old lan- 
guage ; one of them was subsequently dropped, but poets often retained such a con- 
sonant for the sake of the metre, or to strengthen the sound of a word, as z70\gpoc, 
m7oXuc, and their compounds, instead of wdAepyoc, 7odtc. This also serves to ex- 
plain how yapat, on the ground, and y@apaddc, low, are connected. 

Obs. 4. The oc, on the contrary, frequently creeps in before other consonants ; as, 
for instance, the Ionic-Aitic opexpdc for prrodc, and thus arose the forms cpidaé, 
oKeOdw, picyw, OmicGey, and many others, from the more ancient pidaé&, Kedaw, 
MITQ, (whence pryeic, &c.) d7ev, &e. 


§ 20. 


1. Two mute of different organs can meet, in Greek only, 
when the second is a lingual. Hence the steady rule: 

A tenuis can stand only before a fenwis, an aspirata only 
before an aspiraia, and a media before a media : 
CX. OT. ENTA, vuKTOc, axOoe, P0ivw, BdecdAupde, epiydouToc. 

2. Hence when two heterogeneous consonants meet in the 
formation of a word, the first generally must assume the pro- 
perty of the second. For instance, the addition of the syl- 
lables roe, nv, Aare, makes 

of yeadw, I write,—yparroc, ypaPonv, 
of wrA&Kw, I plait,—mrexGelc. 

3. In case of two combined homogeneous consonants, no 
change is undergone by one alone, but always by both. Thus, 
imTa, OKTW, Zive EBdouoc, Gydoog; and when of two ¢enues, the 
second, owing to the spi. asp. (§ 17. 2, 3.) is changed into an 
aspirata, the first undergoes the same change; as, 

EpOhpepoc, lasting seven days. 
vbxP drnv, the whole night. 

4. Only the prep. ge remains unchanged before all con- 
sonants ; as, éxQeivar, txdovvar, éx(3adA&v, exyevioOar, expebyev. 


See § 26. 6. 
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§ 21. 

is Pine reduplication of a consonant is not so frequent in the | 

Greek, as for instance in the German language; and beside the 

semivowels A, uw, v, p, and o, it is the +r which is most frequently 
doubled. 

2. Whenever there is a simple vowel placed before the p in 
the formation or composition of a word, the beginning p of the 
word, from which it is derived, is always doubled; as, 

EOPETTOV, appemic,—trom peru with é and a, 
mTep(ppooc,—from epi and péw. 
See § 82, and 120. 6. But this is not the case with diuttehons) ; 
as, eUpworoe (from ev and pwyvupt). 

3. The aspirate are never doubléd, but take the kindred 

tenuis before ; as, 
Largo, Baxyoc, [irBevc. 

Obs. 1. The non-Attie poets frequently double the consonant for the sake of the 
metre; for instance, dcoov, OTT, Ommore, Evvere, for booyv, &c.; and O6Kyxoc, 
oxvT oc, for dyoc, cxigoc. This, however, is not done arbitrarily, but frequently 
in some words, and never in others, (as, ért, Ere90c, dua, dvepoc,) yet mostly with 
semi-vowels. (See also about these reduplications, § 27. Obs. 14.) 

Obs. 2. Sometimes, but much less frequently, they employ a simple consonant, 


where the usual language has a double one 5 as, ’AxyuAedc, ‘Oducedc, (for “AxidAEvc, 
‘Oduacedc,) and hence they also neglect doubling the p, as goeZe from péw. 


§ 22. 


1. When ie letters 3, 7, $, and y, x, x, stand before an oa, 
they are converted along with this o into the kindred double 
letters ~ or €; ex. gr. the termination of ow of the fut. makes of 


TolPw tolbw, Agirw Achlw, yodou ypabw, 
Aéyw A€Ew, TAEW TAZEW, oTElyw oTelEw, 
and the termination ot, ov, of the dat. pl., makes of 
"AoaBec’ Apap, Képakec kdoakv, dvuxee Ovuel. 
2. But here the prep. 2x is likewise excepted: for instance, 
exowGw. See § 26. 6. 


Obs. 1. It must not be supposed that the y, when it proceeds from Bo and go, and 
the , when it proceeds from yo and yo, were always pronounced like bs or fs, gs or 
chs. If that were the case, the double letters would have been a useless invention. 
The fact is, that before the o the letters y and y are changed into x, and B and ¢ 
into 7, and are then written together in the form of and. This is clearly proved 
by a comparison with the Latin scribo, scripsi. 

Obs. 2. Though the Z is likewise a double letter proceeding from o0, (§ 3.) yet in 
the formation and inflection of words it never occurs as proceeding from these let- 
ters, except in some adverbs of place formed with the addition of the syllable ds, as 
"AOnvaZe for —aade. (§ 116.) 
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§ 23. 

1. Labials before an pz in the middle of the word are con- 
stantly changed into p, as (in the perf. of the pass. voice, and 
in the formation of words) 

Asivw AéAey-wat, TeiBw Teiu-wa, 
yoape ypap-pn. 

2. The palatals and linguals are likewise frequently changed 
before wu, viz. x and x into y, as 

TAréKw TWAEY-Ma, TENXW TéTVY-[LAL, 
and 6, 8, 7, Z, into o, as 
Gow do-pa, TELOw Téreo-pat, Wydilw Whdio-pa. 

Obs. But in the general formation of words the palatal and lingual consonants 
are frequently left unchanged before p, as dxpoj, Expa, Opwr, cevOpwv, worpoe : 
there are also other instances peculiar to some dialects ; as 62w (OAQ) gives Jonice 
6647, and usually dopy. 


§ 24. 


1. The linguals 6, 0, 7, ¢, can stand only before liquids; 
before u, however, they are frequently posweried into oc, accord- 
ing to the preceding S. 

2. Before other linguals they are changed into o, as 

ow no-Onv, welOw wreic-Téov. 
3. They are generally dropped before o, ex. gr. 
Gow d-ow, TElOw TEi-ow, TWMATA CWpa-ol, 
poacw poa-are. 

Obs. With regard to the changes of 7 in the abbreviations of cara, see § 117. 

Obs. 2. 


§ 25. 

1. The consonant v usually remains unchanged only before 
©, 9, and r. Before labials it is converted into pw, and before 
palatal letters it is changed into y, which is pronounced like ng. 
Thus, for instance, the compounds of ovv and 2v become 

ouuTacKXw, 2uBpaive, cuudépw, Eupuxoc, 
2ykarw, ovyyerne, éyxelolfw, ey Sew. 

Obs. 1. The addition of an enclitie (§ 14. Obs. 2.) constitutes an exception for the 
sake of distinctness, but only in writing ; as Tovye, ov7ep. 


2. Before liquids the v is changed into the same liquid, as 
ovAXéyw, 2AXAciTH, EUpEVW, CUPPATTH, 
but the prep. év generally remains unchanged before p, voarrw. 
8. Before o and ¢ the »v is partly retained in compounds, 
partly converted into o, and partly thrown off, (see Obs. 2.) but 
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in inflections the » generally disappears before o, for instance, 
in the dat. pl. 

daiuov-ec, Saiwo-ou' piy-sc, py-olv. 
The preposition év remains here likewise unchanged, ez. gr. 
EVOELW, EVCEW. 

4, If in addition to the v, a 6, 0, or 7, (according to § 24.) 
has been rejected along with it, the short vowel becomes a long 
one; as 

Tavt-ec, Ta-ov’ Toavtec, TOWacr, (§ 46.) 
for which purpose (according to § 27.2.) < is changed into 
st, and o into ov, as 
omévo-w, fut. omel-cw® ixdvr-sc, dat. Exov-ov. 


Obs. 2. Some parts of verbs form exceptions to these rules, as wégavoae (2 perf. 
pass. of daivw), wézavotc subst. verb. of evaivw ; and the nomin. of words of the 
third decl. which end in the gen. in vOoc, as 1) EApuve, earth-worm, 4 TEtpLyc, car- 
riage-basket, Tipvye. 

Obs. 3. Sbv and waduv convert their » before a single o also into 6, (evcorria, 
maXioouroc,) but if there be another consonant following and before Z, ody rejects 
it altogether, (ctornua, ovoKidlw, ovgvyia,) but maduy commonly retains it 
(waXivoktoc).—'Ayay simply throws off the » wherever there is no reduplication, 
(as dyavvidoc, aydppooc,) ayacGevanc, dydkduTos. 

Obs. 4. The ancients also pronounced the vy at the end of a word, when the next 
word began with a consonant, according to the principles of this §, particularly in 
the articles and prepositions. They would, for instance, pronounce roy Bwpor, éy 
Tuoi, ody Kapow, like rouBwpoy, guupi, cvykap7@. In ancient monuments, where 
the words are not separated, we frequently find them written thus. 


= 


§ 26.—Moveable Finai Letters. 


1. Some words and terminations have a double form, with 
and without a consonant at the end; the former is commonly 
employed before a vowel, the latter before a consonant. 

2. Of this nature is especially the moveable v, or v épeAxvort- 
kov', which may either be thrown off or retained by the dat. pl. 
in ovy, and in verbs by all the third pers. ending in ev and wy, as 

TAOW ELTEV AUTO, TAGL Yao ElTE TOUTO, 
erupev emi, Eruwé oe, 

Aéyouvow avs, A~youst TovTO, 

tliOnow wro—, tiOnor Kata—. 

3. The following words and forms have the v é@eAxvoriKov, Viz. 
i. the ov, which denotes locality (from the dat. pl.), as "OAvp7t- 


* So called because it was considered as not properly belonging to the ter- 


mination, and as being annexed to the final vowel merely to avoid the hiatus. 
See Obs. 2. 
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ao ($116); 1. the Epic end-syllable @w (§ 56, Obs. 9); iil. the 
numeral <cixoowv, but which may also be used without the v 
before a vowel; iv. the adverbs wépvow and vdcdiv; v. the en- 
clitic particles ctv and vbv (§ 14); and vi. sometimes the demon- 
strative x (§ 80, Ods.). 

4. The case is exactly the same with the o in ovtwe ovrw, and 
in péxore, axorc: but the latter two are also frequently found 
without the o before a vowel. 


Obs. 1. The Ionians cast off the v even before a vowel. Poets, on the contrary, 
use it before a consonant, to effect a position; and even in Attic prose it was 
frequently employed for the sake of intensity. It is besides met with in correct 
editions, conformably to ancient MSS. and inscriptions, without any regard to the 
word which follows, at the end of sections and books; in short, wherever the word 
is not closely connected with the subsequent one}. 

Obs. 2. This last circumstance clearly shows that this v is not, as is commonly 
taught, a mere contrivance for euphony’s sake ; but that this, as well as the other final 
letters of the same kind, is really an ancient grammatical form, which was dropped 
before consonants when the language was polished. Hence there are also other 
forms, which cast off their final letter in the Ionic dialect, or for the metre’s sake, 
as the adverbial terminations Oey and xc: for instance, d\AoOe for aAAoVEY, TroA- 
Aake for zoddakic, arpsua and arpéuac. The v in compounds with the alpha pri- 
cativeum is exactly of the same nature with the » éde\xvoriKoy, as, for instance, 
avairioc. (See below, § 120.) 


5. ‘The particle ov, not, no, takes a « before vowels, and con- 

sequently a y before the spiritus asper ; ex. gr. 
OU TAPEOTLY, OUK EVEOTLY, OVX UTEOTLV. 

But when it closes a sentence, the « is dropped; ea. gr. rovro & 
ov, but this not. Ov, aAN ébrav — No: but if — 

6. The prep. &, out, has this form merely before vowels, and 
at the close of a sentence; ex. gr. 

z& guov, @& Otov, kakwv &: 
but the co, which is inherent in the &, is dropped before all 
consonants, and it remains a x; hence, 
ék TovTou, ék Gadacone, zk vie. 

And this « continues unchanged, at least in writing, even in 
compounds, in which it constitutes the exceptions stated § 20, 
A, and § 22, 2. 

Obs. 3. That the two words od« and é« end ina x is no real exception to the rule 
of § 4,4; for both, being unaccented, belong to those little words, which are so 
closely combined with the next that they form a separate word only for the mind, 


not fortheear. Hence one throws off its « at the end of a sentence, and the other 
employs in that case the fuller form in £. 








_' Metrical motives induce modern critics to place this v also at the end of most 
kinds of verses, though the following verse begins with a consonant. 
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§ 27.—Of the Interchange of the Vowels. 


1. Vowels are mutable in Greek as in other languages, with- 
out being subject to any steady law. The change is made 
through either inflection or derivation ; as, roérw, I turn, trpa- 
mov, J turned, rodroc, a turn, mode. 

2. This mutability comprises also the shortening and 
lengthening of a vowel, commonly attended with some other 
change. Thus when « and o are lengthened for some reason 
or other, they are seldom converted into y and w, but « com- 
monly becomes «, and o ov. Compare Obs. 1. § 25, 4. § 41, 4. 
and § 46, 2. 

8. These changes constitute another principal peculiarity 
of the dialects, which are reviewed in the following Odserva- 
tions :-— 


1. The Ionic dialect in particular lengthens the ¢ and o of other dialects in this 
manner, but chiefly only when there is a semi-vowel following; as, Zétvoc, etvexa, 
umeip, for Eévoc, strange, Eveca, on account of, v7ép, over ; vovcoc, ovvopa, Toudde, 
kovon, for vdcoc, disease, dvopa, name, 7roddc, much, Koon, girl, or when there is 
another vowel following, as Aetwy for AEwy, orElog, cave, xovcEeLoc, golden, for -eoc, 
of which licences poets, and especially the Epics, also avail themselves. But this, as 
we observed about reduplication, (§ 21. Obs. 1.) is not done arbitrarily ; no one, for 
instance, ever allowed himself this licence with 7réAuc, dvoc, mévoc, wept, &e. 

2. When a& and o before a vowel are lengthened in the [onic dialect, they become 
au and ot, as deroc, eagle, asi, always, Lonice aitroc, atsi, wba, grass, Lonice roin. 

3. In other instances the Dorians, Ionians, and poets do the reverse: they say, 
for example, édeZe for @dege, (from deixvupt,) wéZwv, Koscowr, yEooc, (gen. of xéip,) 
for peiZwy, &e.: the ancient language has BdNeo0e instead of BotAeae (see § 4. Obs. 
3.) and instead of the accus. in ove the Dorians have oc. (See the second Declension.) 

4. Instead of o and ov the Dorie and Ionie dialect frequently has w, and before 
an o even ot for ov, as k#poc for Kdpoc, or Kovpoc, boy, dHAoc for dovAog, slave, WY, 
(also Ionic,) for o}v, Méoa and Moica for Movoa, dkotow for axovow (from axotw). 

5. The 7 mostly proceeded from a, which prevailed in the ancient language, and 
continued the characteristic sound of the Dorians, who generally employ the long 
a for n, as apéoa for npépa, papa for oyun, oravar for orjvat: and this likewise 
takes place in the solemn poetry of the choruses. (See § 1, 2, and 13.) 

6. But when the Ionians (in a few solitary instances) change the q into a, the 
a is short, as in dpdpvia for apyovia, reOadvIa, ete.: hence the a must not be pro- 
nounced long as in the Doric in such Ionic forms as AéAacpan, (from AnOw,) pecap- 
Boia for peonpBpia. 

7. The lonians else prefer the 7, and commonly use it for the long a, as npéon, 
copin, for -a, 4709, Hépog, for ano, dépoc, inrpdc, OWoné, for iarpdc, physician, Owoak, 
armour, (gen. OwpaKoc,) Tensow, rojypa, for tpdcow, moaypa. Hence also vnc, 
yeniue, for vavc, ypave, and even y for atin the dat. pl. -ye, you, of the first declen. 

8. The Ionic dialect has the 7 instead of ¢ only in some inflections, (as Baotja,) 
and in the diphthong e, which the Ionians frequently resolve into nt, as «Antic for 
kreic, ayyniov for ayyetov, Bacirnin for Baousia. (§ 28. Ods. 3.) The Dorians 
have, before vowels, g instead of &, as cago for onpetov. 

9. The lonians are also apt to change the a before a liquid or vowel into «, as 
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réocepec for ricoapec, four, pony for doony, masculine, bedog for vadog, glass, wréa 
for pyvaa, and in the verbs in dw (see § 105. Obs.). In other instances they have a 
for &, as ropd7w, Tapyvw, for TpéTw, Témy, péyaloc for ueyeloc. 

10. It isa peculiarity of the Ionic-Attic dialect, when a long a stands before o, to 
change the former into ¢, and the latter into w : as, for instance, Adog, nation, vadc, 
temple, are Aitice Newe, vews, yodopar, I use, is Ionice ypéwpat, and thus the Ionic gen. 
in ew is accounted for by the most ancient form in ao (see the first Declension) ?. 

11. In the compounds of airic, and the words Qavpa, wonder, (Oavpalw, &c.) and 
Toavpa, wound, the Ionians change the av into wv, (not wi,) éuewuroy, Ewuroy, (see 
§ 74, 3.) Qwipa, rpwipa. The simple adrdg is unchanged by genuine Ionic 
writers ; and wirdc is used merely for 6 avréc. (See § 29. Obs. 6.) 

_ 12. Instances of other changes are: wapdaduc, Dorice mopoadic,—dvopa, Aolice 
dvvpa,—etoria, Lonice torin, hearth. 


Observations on the lengthening of Syllables in general (to § 21. and 27). 

13. The mere poetical lengthening of ¢ and o is commonly effected in the Ionic 
way, by changing them into e and ov (Obs. 1). The o is very seldom converted 
into w, as dvw, Awyvaog, for dbo, Atdvucog. When a, t, v, in common language 
short, are long in the ancient or poetical language, (as ’INiov with the middle sylla- 
ble long, avo with the long a, and some others,) it is not apparent in writing, 
except sometimes through the accent, as in tooe for iooc. 

14. But in the most ancient writing they had no means to denote the lengthening 
of a syllable, the letters « and o serving at the same time for 7 and «, and for w and 
ov, and the consonants (according to § 21. Obs. 1.) not being written double. The 
“writing continued uncertain until the grammarians settled it at least for the lan- 
guage in common use. 

15. The grammarians also introduced into the ancient poets signs to denote syl- 
lables metrically lengthened by reduplication, or long vowels and diphthongs. But 
the practice was never perfecily settled. Such words were frequently written in the 
common way, and the correct metrical pronunciation was left to the learned reader 3, 
There are many traces of this in the poetical works handed down to us: as 6\6n, 
(I. a. 342. y. 5.) with a long syllable in the middle, and dvewouparo, (Od. é. 434.) 
where the p ought to be sounded double, and to be written double, as in éupaeyr. 
And when we find in Homer the first syllable of ’Azé6\Awvoc, arroviecOat, suveyic, 
éguc, employed as a long one, it may be doubted whether this was done by lengthen- 
ing the vowel, or doubling the consonant. 

16. In modern times it has frequently been proposed to restore the ancient cus- 
tom so far as not to double the consonants ; which proposal has indeed been partly 
adopted, but in a very wavering and uncertain way. Beginners ought to be in- 
formed of this circumstance, that they may not be misled on finding sometimes 
amo\dnyetv, and sometimes azoAnyetv with the same quantity, and seeing in the 
same editions the reduplication observed in some words, and not in others. 

But there is also frequently a double consonant close to a long vowel; as padXov, 
Hoowy, iTTwyv, Kvwoodc, Yunrroc, \eboow, Kpsioowy, Koeit7wy. This is likewise 
the case with rodcow, (lon. tpjoow,) Tapvacodc, (Ion. Maprnocic,) Kygiocde, in 
which the vowel must be lengthened. Several editors prefer the ancient orthogra- 
phy in proper names, and write Kywooc, Hapyyooc, Kngicoc, &e. The proper 


2 This change also takes place in the adj. Ewe, wy, for aoc, ov, in the gen. vewe 
for va0G, from yave, and in several names in doc, as Mevédaoc, Apdidpaoc, or -ewe, 
but not in those in doc, as Oivdpaoc. 

3 The same was done in the opposite case, when long vowels were to be short- 
ened. See § 7, 16, and Obs. 16. 
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names of places in -odcca come from -decoa: TKorovoca, WtOnkovoca, ‘Apyivovc- 
oat, &c. But Supdcovear -ovowc, with Svpakdoroc short, were already in use 
among the ancients. (See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Grammar, § 21. Obs. 9.) 


§ 28. Contraction. 

1. A vowel, before which is another vowel in the same word, 
is called vocalis pura, because it sounds pure, that is to say, 
without being introduced by a consonant; and especially the 
end-syllables beginning with a vowel, as a, oe, w, &c., are called 
pure, when they are preceded by another vowel, as in copia, 
ouTAdoc, piréw. 

2. The characteristic difference between the Ionic and Attic 
dialect is, that the former is in most instances fond of the 
meeting of vowels, and the latter mostly avoids it. (See, how- 
ever, Obs. 1. and 5.) 

3. The usual remedies are— 

1.) the elision, when one vowel is rejected, and the other 
remains unchanged. This is chiefly done when single 
words meet together, and in compound words; see § 30 
and 120. 

2.) the contraction, when several vowels are combined 
tegether in a long syllable. This is done conformably 
to the following main principles :— 

a. T'wo vowels form a diphihong of themselves; thus arises e 

and oc from «i and oi, as refyet relyer, atddi aidot (§ 49). 

The other proper diphthongs are generally not formed in 
this manner, but the «mproper always, 

ad, YN, , from ai, ni, wi, AS yijpai yhoa, (Y 54.) Ophicoa Opycoa, 

Awistoe Awaroe (§ 68). 

b. Two vowels are converted into a long kindred sound; and 

we generally find 
n from sea—relyea Telyn, Kéao Knp, (heart,) 

a from ce—zroice mole, péeOpov petOpov (stream,) 
ao—and aov—rTimdopey TYLOMED, 
TYLAOU TLLO, 


i, mom) oa—and on—aidda aida, 
puoOornte picOwre, 
00o————7rAdoe wAovc, 
picOdouev pucOovper, 
ov from4 osc ————étioGoe euicBov, 
£0 ————TElé0¢ Telyouc, 
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c. The doubtful vowels (a, 1, v,) absorb, when short, the 
following vowel, and thus become long; as, 
acOXoe, contest, (short a, Ion.) a@Xoe, (Att.) rivas riua. 
Xioe Xioc, (native of Xioc,) “Ipu “Ie (dat.). 
ixOéec and ac, (short v,) ixOve (from the sing. iyBic). 
d. A long syllable absorbs a vowel without any other 
change: this occurs especially with 
Gy &, O» 
before and after every kindred long syllable, and before 
the w, as, for instance, 
piréw PirXW, TYHEVTOS TILHYTOS, 
Tyndw TYyw, Tlocetddwy (long a) THooedav, 
Aaae Aae, (stone,) picAdovor picOovar, 
mwAGot TAL. 

4. Whenever any diphthong, the improper included, formed 
with an v, is to undergo a contraction with a preceding vowel, 
the two first vowels are treated according to the laws above 
stated, and the : either becomes an zota subscriptum, as in 

timt-ear TUTT-y (Ods. II. to § 103). 
aci-ew d-dw, aol-o1) Won, 
Tyt-aer and rip-dy Tip-a, 
or it is thrown out, if the iota subscriptum be not admissible, 
as in 
pucO-dev pia0-ovv, "Omdee “Orrove (§ 41. Obs. 5). 

Obs. 1. These principles apply only to the regular and analogical contraction. 
Several exceptions and peculiarities will be found below in the Declensions and 
Conjugations ; and with regard to the crasis or contraction of two words, see the 
following §. But the Attic writers have not the contraction in every instance in 
which it might take place conformably to the above laws, as may be seen further 
on, and by attentive reading. 

Obs. 2. The Ionians, on the contrary, as has already been observed above, com- 
monly neglect the contraction, and frequently resolve a long syllable into its indi- 
vidual parts, though long ago disused by the other Greek tribes ; as, for instance, 
the second pers. sing. of the pres. indic. in the pass. voice ry7rear instead of ru7ry, 
even giAéear, éravéeat, &Kc., instead of gidéy, which commonly is again contracted 
into gAqg: Altice rizre, Pret, according to Obs. 3. to § 103. The Doric dialect 
has also many resolved forms in common with the Ionic. 

Obs. 3. It is likewise owing to this propensity of the Ionians that we so fre- 
quently find in the Epie poets diphthongs separated in some words, as zaic for 
Taic, diw, &UTpoxoc, and ayyniov for dyyeiov, &c. ; vowels extended, as daarOer, 
Kpnnvoyr, for darvOey, kpijvov, and the Ionic introduction of an ¢, as 7é for 7, 7é\voc 
for 7ALog, éeixoor for etkoot, A0EAGEdC, TOUTEOV, &C.} 


1 The student ought, however, to remember that grammarians speak of these 
separations and introductions in constant reference to the common form ; but this 
common form itself may be a contracted form, derived from such a separation. 
This may be proved in some instances, as in év for ev, from ve, since there is no 
word svc : separations, besides, occur only in a very limited number of forms. 
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Obs. 4. Sometimes the Ionians favour the meeting of vowels by throwing out a 
consonant, as répaoc for réparog (see § 49). Compare also ruwrea, &e. in Obs. 3 
to § 103. 

Obs. 5. There are, however, instances where the Ionic dialect has the contraction, 
and the Attic has it not; as ipd¢ with a long t, Jon. for teod¢e. The Ionians have 
also, in common with the Dorians, a peculiar contraction of 0 into ¢v, as wAevrec 
for mAéovec, wot-evpevocg from -sduevoc, for which we commonly have -ovpevoc. 
But the Ionic dialect in the ancient Epic poets makes a much more frequent use of 
the contraction than the later Ionian prose-writers. 

Obs. 6. The ancients frequently expressed all the vowels in writing, and left the 
contraction to the speaker, which is called synizesis (ovviZnowg) or cvvadougyn. This 
custom has been retained in many instances in the works of the ancient poets, 
especially the Epics, ew. gr. IJ. X. 282. "Agpeov O& ornPea, where the terminations 
gpeov and @ea must be pronounced as one syllable, "Agoevy O& orn On: GB. 490. 
xadkeoy O& wot Hrop évein (pronounce yadkovy). In the Attics we have frequently 
in this way 0¢0c, @sov, which else never occurs as.a contraction, and some proper 
names, as NeowroAguoc. See about a synizesis between two words, § 29, the last 
Obs. 

Obs. 7. That kind of contraction stated under d. (gAéw, giA@, and such like) 
might be considered as an élision, (viz. the dropping of the ¢,) but it is more correct 
to give that name only to those cases in which one vowel is merely thrown off 
without intending a mixed sound. This (excepting such compounds as ézayw for 
é7l-ayw) occurs in the middle of words chiefly only in some Ionic abbreviations, 
as doBéo for PoPéeo (see § 105. Obs. 7). But in the first-mentioned instances the 
language evidently intended a mixed sound,—as is shown by the analogy of the 
other cases, and the circumflex where it takes place,(see Text 6.)—and the already 
existing one long vowel was retained for that purpose. 


Accent and Quantity. 


5. When neither of the two syllables, which are to be con- 
tracted, is accented, the mixed sound generally is also not 
accented; as mepimAooc, ériuaov, contr. mepimAove, éTimwv. 

Obs. 8. Exceptions to this general rule are rare and anomalous ; for instance, the 
contraction of ypvceoc into yovoovc, &c. Compare § 60, 6. 

6. But if one of the two original syllables has the accent, the 
mixed sound also takes this accent, which, if it be the penul- 
timate or antepen.. syllable, is regulated by the general rule 
(§ 10 and 11). If it be on the last syllable, it takes the 
circumflex, (vdo¢ vovc, diAéw giAG, &c.) unless the original form 
had the acute accent on the last syllable, which, however, is 
seldom the case, and then the acute accent is retained, as 2av— 
Vs EoTavc—éoTwe, dale—ode. 

Obs. 9. Both are grounded on the theory stated in § 9, Obs. 1; and exceptions in 
either instance are rare (see, for instance, the accus. in &, § 49). 

Obs. 10. In some few contractions the accent is transposed ; depyoc—apyoc, 
( § 121. Obs. 6.) deXéaroc—oédyroc, Kc. (§ 41. Obs. 7.) See also the other cases 
of wepizXove, &c. § 36. Obs. 


Obs. 11. Though every mixed sound is essentially long, yet the pronunciation in 
some declensions, which have a contracted a or 1, has again obscured this sound, so 
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that it is sometimes short. This is the case with the neuter pl. in a, as ra yéoa, 
(see § 54. Obs.) and a few datives, as KAéoGc from KdéoPie, toc, (in Herod.) to 
which must be added dai (i) and a few similar Epic forms (see § 56. Obs. 5). But 
some of these instances at least may also be considered as elisions of the first vowel, 
as may be seen in the Obs. to § 53. 


§ 29.—Miatus—Crasis. 

1. When of two words immediately following each other, the 
first ends with a vowel, and the second begins with a vowel, the 
spiritus, which is heard between them, be it the asper or the 
lenis, produces an effect called a hiatus, still more disagreeable 
to the ear of the Greeks, and especially the Athenians, than 
the accumulation of vowels in the middle of a word. 

The hiatus was not much tolerated in poetry, and in Attic 
poetry hardly ever. But even in prose, (excepting the Ionic,) 
its frequent recurrence was not liked. 


Obs. 1. The Attic verse allowed the hiatus only after the interrogative ri, after 
the particles 67: and zepi, and in the expressions ovdé eic, wndé cic, (§ 70,1.) & 
oida, &e. &e. 


2. The natural remedy against the hiatus is the coalition of 
two syllables into one’; which is of two kinds: 1) when one 
of the vowels is entirely removed, it is an elision by an apo- 
strophus, § 80; 2) when both are blended together into one 
sound or syllable, it is a crasis (kpaote from Kepdvvupe). The 
latter, especially in prose, applies only to a limited number of 
cases, which will be stated in the Ods. to this §. 


Obs. 2. With regard to the crasis, there are, first, three circumstances to be 
noticed :— 

a.) Every crasis renders the syllable long (§ 7, 7): this distinguishes several of 
its instances from the ¢lision through the apostrophus, ex. gr. TadnOic, Kaper (for 
70 aX., kai ao. with a short a). Hence such as ravdod¢ must be lengthened in 
pronunciation, and ra\Xa (for ra &\Xa) must be marked with the circumfiex, 
which some grammarians will not allow, though they accent ra\d\a. But other 
eases, like taird, radra, (for Td av’rod, Ta adra,) must be treated in the same way 
for the sake of uniformity. (Compare § 28. Obs. 7.) 

b.) The iota subscriptum takes place only when the « is the last of the vowels 
which are to be contracted ; therefore it is used in c@ra from cai eira, but not in 
cav from kai ay.? 

ec.) There is commonly a’ over the crasis, which sign is called a coronis (kopwvic). 

05s. 3. The crasis is most used with the article: as 

ovK, ov7i, for 6 ék, Oo é7i, 
TovvavTioy, TOUT, for TO évayTiov, TO ETFOC, 
Tovvopa, for To dvopa, 
PEN Mb Pou PION AEE Nin Se Ud RR I 8 


' That the v é¢eAcvorixdy cannot be considered as a remedy against the hiatus, 
may be seen § 26. Obs. 2. 

? This rule, through a needless striving for distinctness, is frequently deviated 
from, and the writing of k¢v, kamera, and such like, adopted. 
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rapa, Tai, for Ta Ema, TA eT, 
raya0a, radXa, for ra ayaa, ra adda, 
radnOéc, Tadtkoy, for Td aX. a0. 
oraraey, wvyp, for 6 arairdy, 6 avio S, 
with which the less frequent crasis of the artic. postpositiv. or pronoun relative 
neuter agrees : as 
aoo&e for & e0oée, Av for & dy, &e. 
Obs. 4. A crasis is not easily recognised, when diphthongs are absorbed ; as 
ovjol, for ot guot, 
wravTayvrec or avavro@yréc for ot dmavTaOVTEC, 
ravopoc, Tavool, for Tov advdpdc, TH avdpi, (see Obs. 2. a.) 
TavTou, Ta’T@ (§ 74.) ad ravroparev, 
rartioy for 76 airtoy, and such like ; 
or when @ is used on account of the spir. asp. (§ 17. Obs. 2.) as for instance, 
Ooipartoy, pl. Oouwaria, for To iw., Ta Wh. 
Onperéoov, for Tov mperepov. 2 

Obs. 5. The vowels of the article are generally contracted into @ with érepoc, 

which comes from the ancient Dorie form dérepog, (short a,) for Erepoc : thus, 
drspoc, &reoot, for 6 ErEpoc, ot ErEpot, 
Oarépou, Oarépw, Oarepa, for Tov, Ty, Ta ET. 

Obs. 6. The crasis is even known to the Ionic dialect, but this always contracts 
oa into w, as TWyadpa, TWANOEC, TWO TouTOV, for TO azo TovTOV, and at the same 
time alters the spir. asper into the lenis, as 

wo.oroc, for 6 dotoroc, WAXou, for ct adXor. 
The same with wirdc, twtr, for 6 abrég, 76 abro (rab70). 

Obs. 7. Kai also frequently makes a crasis, ex. gr. 
kav for cai év,—kdy for cai ay and Kai éav. 
KATELTA, KAKEVOC, Kayw, for Kai éxera, &c. (see Obs. 2. b.) 
kata, for Kai ita, 
Ka0ET?, Kicoc, for Kai aper, Kai icoc, 
K@voc, xpkta for Kai oivoc, oikia, 


with a long a; see the pre- 
ceding Obs. a. 


yarepoc, for cai Erep0c—xw, for kai o— 
Other long syllables remain unchanged : 

Kei, KOU, Kev, for Kai i, ov, EU: KEixor, for Kai Eixor. 
The Ionians and Dorians use y for &: aS KY, KET. 

Obs. 8. The particles roi, wévrot, rot, make likewise a long a with the particles 
av and aoa, and should therefore be written as crases, Tay, Tapa, pevTav: but we 
commonly find 7’ dy, 7’ doa or 7’ dpa, &c., in which case roi must not be con- 
founded with ré. 

Obs. 9. Of many other crases, which we leave to the observation of the student, 
we only notice 

éyppat, typoa, for éyw oipat, oida. 
povortiv, povdwker, &e. for pot gory, tOwxev, 
Toovpyov, ToovNiyou, for pd Epyou, dNiyou. 

Obs. 10. We must also consider as crases all instances in which the first vowel of 
a word is only absorbed by the preceding long syllable: as 

ovveca, for ov Eveka, 
oPobveca, for drov Evexa, (compare Obs. 4.) 





° It is unquestionable, that, at least in the most obvious instances, as ayv7}o, 
avOpwroc, adehpoc, the only usual contraction of the Attic dialect is that of 6 with 
a into a long a, as avy, (pronounce hanér,) and wherever we find merely ayo, 
and the meaning requires the article, it ought to be avjo, and is mostly written 
thus in all new editions. 
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still often erroneously written 60’ o¥vexa, 

ovOowme, OED, Oak, for & dvOow7E, ave, dvak. 
For distinctness most of these words are, however, noted as elisions with the apo- 
strophus : as 

& *yabé (dyabi)—rq ‘pnnig (Zonpig) 

Tov ‘or (éorwv)—éyw ’y rote (év). 
Other grammarians therefore distinguish not only these cases from the elision (§ 30.) 
but also from the crasis by the name of aphzeresis, dpaipecce ; the cutting off of the 
first vowel in the second word ¢. 

Obs. 11. Many other contractions were never noted in writing, but left to pro- 
nunciation, as a synizesis, (compare § 28. Obs.) which, however, is not easily ascer- 
tained ; er. gr. éwei od} as an iambus, (Soph. Philoct. 446.) jr ob in Attic poetry 
always as one syllable. And in Homer 7 eiodcey as a dactylus, (Il. «. 446.)— 
aoBé- | orm, ovd’ vi- | dv, Il. 0. 89. 


§ 30. Ofthe Apostrophus. 


1. In the Greek, as in other languages, a short vowel at the 
end of aword before another vowel is thrown out by elision, and 
the apostrophus ’ is placed as a mark or sign over the empty 
space; for instance, 

em éuov for ei guou: 
and if the subsequent word has the spir. asper, the eventually 
preceding fenuis (according to § 17, 3.) is aspirated ; as 
agp ov, for azo ov. 

2. In prose, some words of frequent recurrence most com- 
monly are attended with an elision, especially adAad, doa and 
Apa, ava, Old, KATA, META, TAPA, ATO, UT, audl, avril, él, O&, TE, 
yé: or frequent combinations, as v7 Ala, (vy A?,) wévr’ av, (for 
wavra av,) and such like. The eliston occurs less frequently 
in other words, and most seldom in Ionic prose. Poets, on the 
contrary, avail themselves of this licence with almost all short 
vowels ; only the short v, the monosyllables in a, ¢, o, (excepting 
the Epic pa,) and the prep. wept never admit the elision. 


Obs. 1. If the rejected vowel had the accent, this accent is always dropped in pre- 
positions and conjunctions ; as dz’ from dd, d\N from adXAd, odd’ from oddé. In 
all other words the accent is always thrown on the preceding syllable, and con- 
stantly as an acute accent : for instance, 

(caxa) Kan’ ern, (Oevad, deiv’) éxabor, (Onpi) ony eyw, 
(raya0a) raya’ avéerar, (ExTa) Ext’ Eoav. 

Obs. 2. To determine when the elision is used in prose, and when not, is attended 

with great difficulty, because even 6£, az, and such like, are often found without 








4 That there really is a crasis in these instances, just as guAéw, PtAG, is a real con- 
traction, is proved by the analogy of many known erases like ddofe, razt, Onréog, 
(rq érépq,) and by the fact that such an elision never takes place after a short vowel. 
To write a crasis distinctly is often attended with some difficulty, especially when 
the absorbed syllable had the accent, which in that case is frequently marked over 
the empty space; as € 7) yout (Exoue). Such instances, and those stated above, 
must be considered as if they were written pio, THONMIA, Ke. 
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an apostrophus. This difficulty is increased by its being proved that the ancients 
frequently did actually write down the vowel, which is to be dropped in speaking. 

Obs. 3. In the Attie dialect the dat. sing. ins and the particle é7t never undergo 
an elision, and in Epic poetry chiefly only when there is no possibility of confound- 
ing them with the usually apostrophed accus. in a and the particle dre, as év dair’—, 
dorip éTwpi@,—yryvwoKkwy, OT avadkte. 

Obs. 4. Third persons taking the moveable » may likewise be apostrophed by 
poets in case of need, and the same may be done with the dat. pl.; only the 
terminations atot, yo, ovot, of the first and second decl. most common in the ancient 
language, are then assimilated to the terminations atc, ye, orc, and hence admit of no 
apostrophus before a vowel, But the elision of the dat. pl. of the third decl. is 
avoided, because it would almost always be like another casus, ending inc. This 
elision is, however, sometimes admitted by the intensive Epic form in cot, as yeipeoot, 
TOost, 

Obs. 5. Poets also apply the elision (though less frequently) to the diphth., 
but only in the passive terminations pat, cat, rat, cOat, as BovdEod én, Eoxop Exwv?. 
That the datives poi, coi, were elided, is still very questionable. See Buttmann’s 
Complete Greek Grammar, 1. § 30. Obs. 6. Whatever else is stated as long syllables, 
which have undergone an elision, especially cai and roi, (§ 29. Obs. 7, 8.) belongs to 
Crasis, and so does the seeming elision of rd, 70, (§ 29. Obs. 2. a.) and that of initial 
vowels (in the same §, Obs. 10.) 

With regard to the apocope in ap, map, dv, (instead of avd,) before a consonant, 
see below § 117. Obs. 


§ 31.—Of the Parts of Speech. 


1. There are, strictly speaking, but three principal parts of 
speech. For every word, which names or denotes an object, is 
a Noun; the word, by which something is predicated of an 
object, is called a VERB; and all the words, by which the 
speech thus formed is particularised, connected, and animated, 
are comprised under the name of ParTiIcLEs. 

2. But these three principal parts of speech are generally 
subdivided, so as to form eight parts of speech in the languages 
with which we are best acquainted. 1.) The Noun, which is 
either substantive or adjective, gives 2.) the Pronoun, which 
also includes the article, and 3.) the PartricipLE, which with 
regard to syntax is part of the verb. 4.) The VERB remains 
undivided; the Particles are 5.) the ApveERB, 6.) the Pre- 
POSITION, 7.) the ConsuncTion, and 8.) the INTERJECTION ; 
but Greek grammarians commonly rank the latter among the 
adverbs. | 

1 There are also instances of elision quoted of the inf. aor. 1. act. in at, yet none 
where the diphthong dropping before a short vowel leaves the syllable a short one ; 
the metre everywhere requires or allows a long syllable in that case. All such in- 
stances are, therefore, to be considered as crases, conformably to the rules laid down 
in the preceding § ; but (if the syllable is not written in full as a synizesis) the 


apostrophus must be used for the sake of distinctness ; in one case thus, yevo’ vpac, 
for yevoar vpac, (long v,) in the other thus, yjjuau’aHoe (expe). 
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OF THE NOUN AND ITS DECLENSIONS. 
§ 382.— Of the Genders. 


1. The masc., fem. and neut. GeNpDERs of the noun are mostly 
shown by the terminations, and will be noticed in each decl. 
They are indicated in the grammar by the article 6, (he,) n, 
(she,) 76 (it)*. See its declension, § 75. 

2. Personal denominations (man, woman, god, goddess, &c.) 
always agree with the natural sex, be the termination what it 
may: for instance, 1) Ouyarno, daughter, » vudc, the daughter-in 
law. The diminutives in oy are, however, excepted, being 
always of the neuter gender; as 76 yivaov, little woman, from 
yuvn, woman, 76 peipaxiov, little youth, from peioat, youth. 


Obs. 1. In the class of diminutives must also be ranked 76 réxvoy, or 76 TéKoc, 
child, and the pl. ra wav.ica, used instead of the sing. to denote darling. All words, 
however, which are not in immediate contact with such personal neuters, are always 
construed in reference to the real sex and number. Homer even says réxvoy girs. 
The word 76 avdpa7rodor, slave, is scarcely to be mentioned here, because this de- 
nomination denotes the slave as a thing, and not as a person. 

Obs. 2. Hence every personal denomination, common to both sexes, is also 
generis communis, in grammar: for instance, instead of 0 dy@owzroe, (hic homo,) a 
woman is called 7) dyv8pwzoc¢ (hec femina). It is the same with 6 and 7 O20c, god 
and goddess, 6 and 7 Tpeopog, tutor and nurse, 6 and 7 gvAaé, male and female keeper or 
guard, &c., though several of these words have also their own peculiar feminine 
appellatious, as 7 Qa, goddess, which are not so readily used by Attic writers. 

Obs. 3. Several names of animals are likewise generis communis, as, for instance, 
6 and 7) Bove, (ox, cow,) a and 1 tw7oe (horse). With regard to most animals, one 
and the same gender serves for both sexes; and this gender, when it is mase. or 
fem., is called genus epiceenum (as, for instance, 6 AdKoc, wolf; 7 adkwrné, fox). But 
even in those, which are generis communis, one of the two genders applies to the 
species ; aso toc isa horse in general and in an indefinite way, but at aiyec applies 
to the whole species. The fem. is mostly preferred ; thus ai Gdec (but only in the pl.) 
most commonly denotes horned cattle in general. *Apxroc, bear, and kapynXoc, camel, 
when the sex is of no particular importance, are always employed as of the fem. 
gender, (1) dpxroc, 7) Kayndoc,) even in speaking of the male ; and this is also fre- 
quently the case with éAagoe, stag, and xkiwy, dog. The fem. 1) t7og signifies like~ 
wise horse, cavalry. 


3. Of the masculine gender are (as in Latin)— 

the names of nations : 

of DKiPor, of Tadrara, &ce. 
the names of rivers (according to 6 zorapide, river): 

6 Ozouwowyv, 6 IIfhveoc, &e. 
the names of months, (according to 6 wv, month,) without excep- 
tion those ending in wy: as 

6 Tapndwv, &e. 

1 See the reason in the Note to §-75. 
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the names of winds (according to 6 &veuoe, wind): as 
€ , ¢ 9 ¢n 
6 Jépupoc, 6 Boppac. 

4, Of the feminine gender are, the names of trees, as 7 pnyoe, 
beech-tree, 1 wiruc, pine; and of towns, countries, and islands, as 
4 Képw@o0c, % Aiyurroc, Egypt (but 6 Alyumroc, the Nile); 7 
Aakedaiuwr, i) AéoBoce, &c. 

Obs. 4. Exceptions to this rule are (and therefore remain masculine )— 

1.) The names of some trees, as 6 éouvedc, wild fig-tree ; 0 poimé, palm-tree, 
6, 9) KEoacoc, cherry-tree, 6, 1) KOTLvog, wild olive-tree, 6, 1) 7amupoc. 

2.) The plurals of the names of towns ending in ou, as ot ®iAu7ou, and those in 
eve throughout, as Pavoreve ; of those in oc, the word ‘Opyopervoc is con- 
stantly mase. IIvAoc, Eidavooc, ‘AXiaproc, ‘Opxnoroc, are commonly so ; 
most of those in ove, gen. ovvTog 3 iInac, gen. avToc ; as O Ledwvove, 0 Tapac; 
but those in wy are commonly of the fem. gender, as 7 BaBvdAwy, 0, 7, SvKvwv. 
Neuter remain, without exception, the names of towns ending in ov and o¢ 
(gen. ovg), as TO AovAixiov, Td” Apyoc. 


§ 338.—Declension. | 

1. The Greek declension has the five known cases of other 
languages, without any particular form for the Latin ablatie, 
which is supplied partly by the gen. and partly by the dat. 

2. There is an additional number in both the Greek de- 
clensions and conjugations, viz. the dual, when the question is 
of two. Yet it isnot always used; many authors do not employ 
it at all. It is mostly employed by the Attic writers. 

3. The dual has only two terminations, one for the nomin., 
acc. and vocat.; the other for the gen. and dat. 

4. The Greek grammar has three declensions, which corre- 
spond to the first three Latin declensions, and the terminations 
of which are stated jointly in the following table :— 


Sing. Ist Decl. 2nd Decl. 3rd Deel. 
Nom. | n,a | ne, ac| oc, Neuter ov) — 
Rm | Sm | 
Gen. |ne—ac| ov ou o¢ (we) 
Dat. NH W) t 
Acc. nv — av | ov a or v, Neuter like 
Voc. —a e, Neuter ov | — the Nomin. 
Dual. 
N.A. a Ww E 
G.D. | aw ouv ov 
Pl. 
Nom. | a ot, Neuter a | ec, Neuter a 
Gen. | ov wy | 
Dat ale oc olv OY ot 
Ace ac ove, Neuter a| ac, Neuter a 
Voc. | \rar ot, Neuter aj ec, Neuter a 
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See about what is called the second Attic decl. § 37. It is 
omitted here for the sake of simplicity. 

5. When these terminations are pure, and admit the contrac- 
tion, (§ 28,) the contracted declension takes place, as it is 
stated below with regard to the three declensions. The words, 
which admit this contraction in all cases and numbers, are called 
dAoraby (completely suffering). This is always the case with 
the contracted first and second decl., but properly never with 
the third. (See § 48. Ods. 2.) 

6. All the terminations noted above are mere terminations 
of cases, and therefore make no part of the root of the words. 
Whatever is immediately before these terminations is the root ; 
for instance, ru is the root of ryunc. Hence the first and second 
declensions differ essentially from the third, in so far as the 
first two decl. contain already in their nominat. a termination 
of case, whilst the third decl. does not so. In the first two 
decl., therefore, the root is apparent in the nominat.; whilst 
in the third decl., though it be likewise contained in the nomi- 
nat., itis commonly with some alterations. 

Obs. 1. The gen. pl. is wy in all the three declensions. 

Obs. 2. The dat. sing. is tin all the three declensions ; in the first two it is the 
iota subscriptum. 

Obs. 3. The dat. pl. is properly ovy or ox in all the three declensions ; for atc, otc, 
is only an abbreviation of the ancient form avoty, ovowy, or ator, orct. (§ 30. Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 4. The vocat. generally is like the nom. Even where it has a separate form, 
the nom. is often used instead of it, especially by the Attic writers. 

Obs. 5. The neuters have, as in Latin, three cases alike, (nom., acc., voc.) and their 
pl.is in a. 

Obs. 6. The three Greek declensions are very much like the first three Latin decl.; 
the Greek oc is in Latin us, or (in the gen.) is; ov and wy is in Latin wm, and the 
Greek y in general is in Latin m. 

Obs. 7. The Dual is, perhaps, only an old abbreviated form of the pl., which cus- 
tom afterwards confined to the number 2. This is proved by the conformity of the 
pl. dpe, dupe, (see § 72. Obs. 6, 10,) with the dual of the third decl. Hence we 
find, especially in Epic poets, unquestioned instances of the dual instead of the pl. 


They are, however, chiefly in verbs, (see below, § 87. Obs. 6,) and in participles. 
(11. «. 487. Hymn. in Apoll. 487, &c.) 


7. With regard to accents, a general rule is, that the termi- 
nations of the gen. and dat., when long and accented, always 
take the circumflex, but the nomin., accus., and vocat. take the 
acute accent. Let it only be remembered that in the third 
decl. the termination of the nomin. and vocat. sing. is not the 
termination of a case, according to § 39. 
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§ 34.—First Declension. 


1. The words in ne and ae are all masculine, and those in n 
and a are feminine. 

2. The words in a have in the gen. ac, and retain their a in 
all their terminations of the sing., when there is a vowel before 
it, (a purum, § 28, 1,) as copia, or an p, aS muéoa. The con- 
tracted nouns also retain it,as pva, (see Obs. I.) also adaka, gen. 
ac, (war-shout,) and some proper names: A7jéa, Avdpoméda, Piro- © 
uhdra, Véya, Avoriua, which likewise have a long a in the nomin. 


3. All the other words in a have ne in the gen., 7 in the dat. 
but they resume their a in the acc. and voc. (See Movca.) 


4. The four terminations agree in the pl. and dual. 
following examples, in which the changes, 


See the 


which the accent un- 


dergoes according to the general rules, have been attended to. 

















Sing. |n,(honor,)},(wisdom,) 7, (Muse,)|6,(citizen,)|6,(young man,) 
Nom. TUpLn copia Movca | woXitne | veaviac 
Gen. TLULNG copiac Motone | woXtirov | veaviov 
Dat. TUL copia Motoy ToXiry veavia 
EXC: Tyuinvy | codiav | Movoay| woAirnv | veaviav 
Voc. TUN copia Movca | moXiza veavia 
Dual. 

N.A.V.| zuma copia Motoa | woAtra veavia 
G.D. tywaiy | codlayv | Movoay| rodiray| veaviaw 
Plur. : 

Nom. Twat copiat Movoat | zoAXira veavial 
Gen. Tuy | copay | Movowy| wodiTov| veaniwv 
Dat. Tysatc | codiae | Motvoate| woAXirac| veaviae 
Acc. TLYLAC sopiac Movcac| zoXtrac | -veaviac 
Voc. Tia aorpta Movoa | woXira veaviat 
Sing. \n, (right,) n, (opinion) |i Ns (trident,) ns (knife,) b,(Aérides,) 
Nom. olkn youn Toliauva paxaipa | “Arosidne 
Gen. oiKye yvwung | zplatvyc | uayaipac | “Aroetdou 
Dat. dlky youn tplaivy | payatoa | “Arosidn 
Acc Stenv yvopnv | tplavav | waxaipav | “Arpetdnv 
Voc. olkn yvoun |. rolava | payacoa | Arosidn 
Dual. 

N.A.V.|  dixa yvoma tolaiva | paxaioa | ’Arpeida 
G.D. dikaty | yvemaw| roatvav| paxalpaw| ’Arpetdaw 
Plur 

Nom OtkaL Yv@par tolavat | uaxatpar | “Arpetoau 
Gen OKO yvwpnov| Toeliavov | payaowv| Atosdav 
Dat. olkate yveouae| rtpratvae| payatpace| “Aroetoae 
Acc dlkac yvwmac Tolaivac | paxaipac | “Arostdac 
Voc. dlkat yvopa | rtplavae | paxaa | “Arpetdat 
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Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix. 

5. Of the words of the masc. gender ending in ne, the vocat. 
is a in those ending in tne, and in several compound verbal 
nouns, which simply add ne to the consonant of the verb, as 
yewméetpne, mvooT@Anc, twadoroi(snc, and also in the national 
names, [Igoone, SxvOne. The others, which are the least in 
number by far, have 7 in the vocat., especially patronymics in 
dng. (See above ’Arpsidnc.) 


OBSERVATIONS. 

i The contracted nouns of this declension are all o\o7a@y (§ 33,5). They all 
contract the nomin. into one of the usual terminations @, 7, ac, and 7c, and are 
then declined regularly ; only those contracted into a, being originally pure, retain 
this vowel unchanged, and those in ae take the Dorie gen. in a. (Obs. IV. 4.) They 
are all known by the circumflex on the end-syllable. The resolved form is gene- 
rally disused, or has maintained itself in the Lonic dialect with some alteration, as 
for instance, 

1.) pyaa—pva, gen. prac, pl. pvai, &c. (Lon. prea.) 
2.) Asovréa—NeovTH, gen. Hc, &e. pl. nom. AtovTai, acc. NeovTac, 
(Lonice X\eovrén, NeovTein,) lion’s skin. 
3.) “Eopéac—Eppiie, gen. od, pl. “Eppat, &e. (Epic, ‘Eopeiac.) 
4.) Boptac—also Boppac, gen. Boppa, &c. (The reduplication of the p is here 
merely an accidental peculiarity.) 
lt is the same with “A@nv4, (originally -aa, Jon. ’A@nvain.) yi, (from TAA, Lon. 
yatia, rarely yéa,) earth.—See about the contracted feminines of adjectives, § 60. 

Il. Quantity. 1. The nom. in a, which has y¢ in the gen., is always short. 

2. The nom. in a, which has ae in the gen., is mostly long, but also short in several 
words. The accent is here a safe guide, as (according to § 11. 4,5,) not only all 
proparozytona and properispomena, (as waxatoa, potopa,) have of course a short a, 
but it is an invariable rule in this decl. that all oxytona and paroxytona, which have 
ac in the gen., are long in the nom., as orod, xapd, réTpa, ijpipa, copia, &e., 
excepting only the numeral pia, and the proper names Ilvppa, Kippa. 

3. But as to accent a word correctly, the quantity of the end-syllable must he 
known, and as this cannot be reduced to plain rules, it will be sufficient at first to 
attend to the two following points : 

a.) Dissyllabic words in eva have the final a long, (yoeia,) but the polysyllabic 
have the final a short: aAn@ea, (from adnO}c¢,) Mndaa, yuKeia, (fem. of yuKde,) 
except the abstract substantives from verbs in evw, as dovAsia from dovAsiw, 
Baorrsia, (royal authority,) from Bacwrstw: but Bacireta, (queen,) from Baoireve. 
See § 119. Obs. 6. 

b.) Substantives of three and more syllables, which are female denominations, have 
the final a short: dadroua, dwreipa, “Ourma, &c., and the adjective wé71a is short, 
though all other adjectives fem. of this kind have the final a long, as cvptoc, kupia, &e. 

4, The vocat. a of the masculines in y¢ is short ; of those in ag, long. —The final 
a of the dual is always long. 

5. The termination ac is long through the whole of this decl., and the ace. pl. 
distinguishes itself thereby from the third decl., in which it is short. The Dorians 
alone make the ace. pl. of the first decl. short. 

6. The ace. sing. in ay conforms itself to the quantity of the nomin. 

III. Accent. 1. It is the characteristic of this decl. that the gen. pl. always has 
the accent on the end-syllable, let the word have the accent, where it may, in the 
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other cases: Movoa Movoiy, axavOa acavOav. This is owing to this gen. being 
contracted from the ancient form in awy. (See Obs. 1V.3) Except, however, a.) 
the feminines of adjectives and participles, which are barytona in og, as évoc, vy 
—fivur, aire, airia—airiwy, rurrdpevoc, n—TuTToOpévwy : b.) the substantives 
Yonornc, usurer, ot éTNotat, monsoons, and agin, sort of fish. By means of this 
anomalous accent, the words ypiorwy, agiwy are distinguished from the same 
cases of the words ypnaroc (useful) and agus (deformed). 

2. Substantives of this decl. retain the accent, whenever the general rules allow 
it, on the same syllable which has the accent in the nomin. sing. (as, for instance, 
nomin. pl. codiat, voc. woNira.) Only the voc. déomora (from deomérye, master) is 
excepted ; for the Homeric forms, wyriera, &c. are accented in the same way in 
the nom. in Obs. 1V. 2.—The feminines of the adjectives in og throw the accent 
again, whenever the end-syllable allows it, where the masculine has it, as aévoc, 
fem. a&ia, pl. a&or, aécar. 

3. All accented genitives and datives (see r12)) have the cireumflex. See § 33, 7. 

IV. Dialects. 1. The Doric has in all termination’ a long a instead of 9 (Tid, ae, 
@, av): the Jonic commonly has 7 instead of the long a, (coin, ng, 9, nv, waxatpa, 
NC, Y, av, 6 venvinc, &c.) excepting the acc. pl. But Epic poets retain the a in 
Qed, Oeac, &c., and in some proper names in ac, Alveiac. One of their peculiarities 
is the 7 instead of the short a in kvicon, SkvAAN, commonly Kcvioca, ScdAXa ; and 
the reverse in the Homeric vocative vipoa for vipdy. 

2. The ancient language had likewise masculines in a, which continued in some 
dialects (and consequently also in the Latin). Homer and the other Epie poets 
have still frequently t27dra in the nomin. instead of immorne, and pyriera, &c. 

3. The oldest form of the gen. sing. masc. is Go, and of the gen. pl. of all termina- 
tions @wy. Hence we find in the Epie poets, ’Arpsidao, Movcdwy, &e. 

4, The Dorians.contracted these genitives into d, as rov “Arpesidad, rav Movoay, 
(for Movody,) rév ’Arpeday. This Doric gen. has continued in use in the sing. of 
a few words, especially of proper names ; as 

’AvviBac, (Annibal,) rou ’AvviBa, 
Tov dpviOo0Onpa, fowler. : 

5. The Tonians on the contrary made of do—ew, (see § 27. Obs. 10,) but the w 
has no influence on the accent : zroNirew, (§ 11. Obs. 4,) and of dwy—iwy, povcéwrv. 
—Hence the common language has retained this gen. sing. in the names of a few 
Tonians, as OdXew, Atoxyew, of Aéoyne and Oadijc.— When these terminations are 
preceded by a vowel, the « may be dropped in verses ; as, for instance, édppediw 
from édpperinc, Bopéw from Bopéne. 

6. Not only the ancient dialects, but also the Attic poets, and sometimes even the 
ancient Attic prose, (as in Plato,) have the old form of the dat. pl. avot, arowy, (§ 33. 
Obs. 3,) as Tipaior, Movoaow, &c. (and the same in the second deel. ove, ororv.)— 
The Jonic dialect has youv, you, and ye. But poets vary with the shorter form ate 
and yc. These Ionic forms are employed at times by the Attic dramatists. 

7. The Ionic accus. deomérea, eag, are heteroclites. § 56. Obs. 4. 


§ 85.— Second Declension. 


All the words in oy are of the neuter gender; those in o¢ com- 
monly are of the masc. There are, however, many feminine in 
oc, dependent of the names of persons, animals, trees, and 
towns, stated in § 32. See below a list of them in the Appendiz. - 
There are, besides, several substantives of the fem. gender in o¢, 
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which properly are adjectives, the substantive being omitted, as, 
1 OiaAEkroe, dialect, (sc. pwv7;) i} diduerooe, diameter, (sc. yoaup,) 
H arouoc, atom, (sc. ovcia,) 1) avudpoc, desert, 4 xégcoc, and 
H nieigoc, continent, (sc. ywpa,) % obyKAntoc, (sc. BovA),) 
senate; and several others. 





Sing. 6, (discourse,)|n, (beech,) \6, (people,)| 6, (man,) | 76, (fig,) 
Nom. Adyoe pnyoe onuog = \tvOowmoc | cvKov 
Gen. Adyou pnyou djuov lavOowrov | abKou 
Dat. Aoyw onyo Onuw avPoamy o0KW) 
Acc. Adyov gnyov djpov javOowmov | ocvKoy 
Eev oc. oye onyé Onpe avlowre oUKOV 
Dual. 
N.A.V.|  Adyw onyw ofpw javlowrw OUKW 
G.D. ASyouv pnyotv | onpow jav0owmow| cdxKoww 
Plur. 
Nom. Adyou pnyot djuot |\avOowmo: | oiKa 
Gen. A6ywv onyov | onuev ‘avOodrwr o0KWY 
Dat. Adyoue pnyorc Onpole avOpdmouc CUKOLC 
Acc. Adyoue gnyove | Shuove ‘avOewrove| siKa 
Voc. | Adyor pnyot djuoe . 'avOpwror | ciKa 


Examples for practice will be found in the Appendiz. 


1. For the neuters in o like aXXo, éxeivo, &c. which conform 
entirely with this declension, see the Pronouns, § 74. 

2. The vocative is Sometimes like the nomin. partly for the 
sake of euphony, as in Ode, and partly without any such reason, 
especially in the Attic writers, as © ¢gidoc. (Aristoph. Nud. 
1167.) | 

3. Quantity and accent require no particular notice; the 
final a is short asin Latin; the circumflex on the gen. and dat. 
(see @nydc) has been mentioned, § 33, 7. 

4, Dialects. a.) In the oldest language the gen. ov was pro- 
bably resolved into oo, whence what is called the Thessalian gen. 
in oo in Epic and Lyric poets: Adyalo, gnyoto. 

b.) The Doric dialect has in the gen. w, and in the ace. pl. 
we, aS 6 vouoe—gen. 7H vouw, acc. pl. toc vduwe: less fre- 
quently o¢ in the acc. pl. Theocr. makes of 6 AtbKog—roec 
AdKoce instead of rove AdvKove. 

c.) The newt. pl. in a appears to have had the gen. in dwy in 
the oldest language. See Hesiod, Sc. 7. Hence the Homeric 
gawv from 7a EA, goods, possessions. (See the Anom. éic.) 

d.) See about the dat. pl. in otot, oct, (Adyorot, Pnyototy,) 
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§ 34, Obs. IV. 6.—The Epic poets lengthen the gen. and dat. of 


the dual o.v to ouv, as, for instance, trou. 


§ 36.—Contracted Nouns of the Second Declension. 


Several words in oo¢ and oov, <oc and gov, are generally con- 
tracted, (as éAo7aOH, § 33, 5,) according to the rules stated 
§ 28, except that the a of the neut. gender absorbs the preceding 
< oro in the contraction, and becomes long: doréa dara, awAda 
ava. (Compare below the adjectives in § 60.) 











6, (navigation,) To, (bone,) 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom.zAdog, tAove rAGot, Aoi |6crTéov, GoTOvY GoTéa, OaTa 
Gen. 'rAdov, TAD \TAdwv, TAOY |doréov, doTOV doTéwY, doTwY 
Dat. rAdw, wAW |rA6org, TACT |doTé, OoT@ |OoTéOLG, OaTOIC 
Acc. |rAdov, tA0vv TAGovVeE, TAOVE OoTé0Vv, GoTOVY OoTéa, OTA 
Voc. wAde, mAov' Adu, Aol |dorTéov, dcTovY OaTéa, OdoTa 

Dual. 
N.A. TASW, TAD | dotéw, OoTw” 
.D: | mAdow, wAotv | doTéolv, OoTOLY. 


Obs. For the compounds of the monosyllables zAove, vovc, &e., see § 60, 5. 


§ 37.—Aitic Second Declension. 


The decl. of several words in we, (masc. and fem.) and wv, 
(neuter,) 1s usually appended to the second decl. by the name 
of the Attic second decl. It has in all its cases an » instead 
of the vowels and diphthongs of the common second decl., and 
an iota subscriptum where this declension has o: or w. The 
vocat. is constantly like the nomin. Another deviation from the 
rule is, that the gen. sing. 1s an owytonon whenever the end- 
syllable is accentuated; ex. gr. tov vew, contrary to § 33, 7. 








0, (¢emple,) To, (upper room,) 
Sing. | Dual. | Plur. Sing. Dual. Plur. 
\ ‘\ ‘ > i > , 2) , 
Nom.| vewe | ved | vew || avwyewv | avoyew | avoyew 
Gen.| ved | vewv | vewv || avwyew | aveyewv | avwyewv 
Dat. | veo ) LV ive 
vEw vEewe || avwyey avoryEys 
Acc. | vewv | vewe || avwyewv avwysew 
Voce. | vewe ved || avwyewr averyew 


? This regular cocat. is stated here for the sake of some proper names, as 
IlavQove, vocat. IavOov. The vocat. of dopvédoe, ove, is in Aristophanes with the 
elision of the 0, dopvé. (Compare Note to § 60,5.) Else the vocat. of a proper 
name is of rare occurrence. 

2 See Buttmann’s Complete Greek Grammar. 
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Obs. 1. The expression Aliic decl. must not be understood as if the Attics had 
usually declined the words in og in this manner. It is rather a peculiar ancient 
decl. of a very limited number of words, a few of which follow likewise the common 
second decl., but with many variations ; as 6 adc, (people,) vadc,—ewe, vewe, 6 
Aaywe, (hare,) Ion. 6 AKaywdo¢g and Aaydc. Others also follow the third decl. (as 
Mivwe, gen. Mivw and Mivwoc): others agree only in some parts now with this, 
and now with that decl. See about all these points § 56. Obs. 6. It is called the 
Attic decl. merely because, when there are two forms of this decl., that of which 
we treat here is generally peculiar to the Attics. 

Obs. 2. The words of this decl. have also a peculiar 

Accus. in w, 
sometimes in addition to the regular one,(as roy Aaywy and Aayw,) less frequently 
indeed in some instances, but exclusively (or nearly so) in others. This is the case 
with the names of towns, Kéc, Kéwe, Téwe, “AOwe, and with 7 Ewe, (aurora, accus. 
THv éw,) which is the Attic form of the Ionic jac, (of the contracted third decl.) 
The neuter (nomin. and accus.) of some adjectives is likewise in w, particularly 
aynpwe, (not subject to old age,) neut. aynow. 

Obs. 3. The gen. in wo of this decl. corresponds with the Epic gen. in oto, as 
Tlerewe, gen. Terewo (Homer). 

Obs. 4. See about the anomalous accent of this decl. § 11, 8. 


§ 38.—Third Declension—Gender. 


1. The terminations of the words belonging to this decl. are 
too various to allow of any rule, and must be remembered indi- 


vidually. There are, however, a few which are pretty steady. 
See the Ods. 

2. The final ¢, on the whole, is more the characteristic of 
the masc. and fem., and a short vowel in the end-syllable is 
generally the characteristic of the neut. gender. There are no 
neuters whatever in € and w. 


Obs. The terminations wy, gen. wvoc¢ and ovoe, those in ve and g and W, fluctuate 
between the mase. and fem. gender, and are therefore the most difficult to be 
ranked under a strict rule. No regard is had in the exceptions to personal deno- 
minations like 1) pyre, mother, n dapap, wife, the gender of which is a matter of 
course (§ 32,2). But where we say ‘without exception,’ there are no personal 
denominations of a different gender. 

Of the Masculine Gender are 
The words in eve, as 0 dpevc, mule, aupopedc, amphora, without exception. 
The substantives which have yrog in the gen., 0 révwy, ovoc, tendon, o d0ov¢, dvroc, 

tooth, 6 ipac, avroc, leather strap ; except the names of a few towns, § 32. Obs. 4. 2. 
Those in no, as worn, except the fem. » yaorijo, belly, » Kyo, fate, and with poets 

also 7 azo and 7) ai@np, and the contracted neuters, which see below. 

Those in we, gen. wroc, as yédwe, laughter, 6 towe, love. 
Those in nv, as 6 pny, month, 6 adyny, neck; except 4 dony, mind, H, 6 x1)V, goose. 
The words 6 zrovc, 7000e, foot, 6 Kreic, KTEVvOC, comb. 
Of the Feminine Gender are 
The words in w, as xo, without exception. 
Those in ac, which have adoc in the gen., as 7) Napmdc, torch, with the exception of 
a few adjectives generis communis, as oyac, oxopac, § 63, 5. 
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Those in ec, as % 7oALC, 7) Ya oc, except the masc. dpte, serpent, Exrc, viper, Koptc, bug, 
doxee, testicle, papec, a measure of liquids, (gen. ewe,) Kig, wood-worm, Xtc, lion, 
(edc,) Sed@ig (ivog): and 6, 7 dprtc, (Oo¢,) 7, 0 Tiyptc, (tog,) 7, O Dig, (evog,) heap, 
shore. 

Abstract substantives in rye, (Latin tas,) as 1) perpdrne, § littleness,’ parvitas, with- 
out exception; and the words 4 yélo, hand, 1) POeio, louse, 7 vave, vessel, 7) eo Ore, 
Hoc, garment. 

Of the Weuter Gender are 

The words in a, y, t, v, as TO oHpa, body, apn, head, pede, honey, dorv, city, without 
exception. 

Those which have a short end-syllable with ¢ and o, without exception, as ro 
Teiyoc, TO HTop, and the neuter adjectives in €¢, ev, ov. 

Those in ao, a8 TO Hap, TO véxrap, with those contracted from -sap into 7p, as Td 
fap, 10, spring, TO Kéap, Ko, heart, ro oréap, orho, suet, fat. Only 6 wap, 
starling, is excepted. 

The words in wo, which are not personal denominations, as To Vdwp, To Téxpwp, &c., 
except 6 iywo, (gore, matter, water of the blood,) and 6 axwp (running soreness of 
the head). 

Those in ac, gen. arog and aoc, as 76 Tépac, aroc, prodigy, To démac, aoc, goblet ; 
except 6 Ade, Aaoc, stone, and 0 or TO KPAX, xoaroc, head. 

There are no other neuters of this decl. beside 70 zug, fire, TO dg, light, 7d ovc, 
ear, TO craic, dough. 

The words in ag are generally masc. when the gen. is avroc—jem. when it is adoc— 
and newt. when it is aroc and aoc. 


§ 39.—Inflection of the Third Declension. 


1. We must distinguish in any declinable word the root and 
the termination of the case. The nom. sing. in the two first 
decl. has itself a particular termination; but in the third it is 
added only in the following cases, as, 

Second decl. Ady-oc¢, Ady-ov, Ady-w 
Third decl. 60, Onpdc, Onoi. 

2. But even in the third decl. the nomin. seldom is an abso- 
lutely unaltered root like @j0: in most instances the end- 
syllable of the root is changed, either by an addition, 

gen. Borpu-oc, (root Botpv,) nom. Porove, 
or by a subtraction, 

gen. owpat-oc, (root cwuar,) nom. owma, 
or by a change, 

gen. xavov-oc, (root cavov,) nom. kavwv'. 


1 The root of a word with regard to its inflection very frequently differs from its 
etymological root. To him who does not carefully attend to this, it may appear 
more natural, for instance, to consider owp as the root,and a, aroc, as terminations. 
But part of this termination, the a at least, belongs to the formation of the word, 
and not to the decl., which here is the main point. Itis true that in the first two 
decl. the original formation of the word and its declinable desinences often run one 
into the other, (as Ady-o¢, Ady-ov,) and cannot be distinctly and methodically sepa- 
rated. But in the third decl., as the word 0x0 shows, the terminations of the other 
cases are distinct from the root, which is the point to be alone attended to here. 
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Obs. To be enabled to decline a word of the third decl. correctly, it is absolutely 
necessary to know the nomin. and one of the other cases, which commonly is the 
gen. But it is far easier to trace the nomin. in the gen. than vice versa ; because the 
root, which here is of essential importance, is generally unaltered in the gen., 
but not so in the nomin. On consulting a dictionary, the gen. ought always 
to be carefully remembered along with the nomin. We far more frequently hit, in 
reading, on the gen., dat., &c., of an unknown word ; and to find this in the dic- 
tionary, we must be able to discover the nomin. in the gen., &c. Some directions 
for this purpose will be given. 


§ 40. 


1. The most general alterations which a root undergoes in 
the nomin.’ are 
1.) The addition of a ¢ (as Bdrove, Bdrpu-ce, adc, ad-de). 
2.) In words of the masc. and fem. the change of the « 
and o of the root into yn and w in the nomin. (as cixov, 
eik6v-oc, adnOijc, arnOé-oc.) 
2. To apply this correctly, we must distinguish two princi- 
pal cases, viz. whether there be before the termination of the 
easus either, 1. a consonant, or, 2. a vowel. 


§ 41. 


1. Whenever the termination of the casus is preceded by a 
consonant, and the nomin. takes the ec, it first follows of course 
from the general rule, that this ¢ coalesces with the letters y, 
k, x, and (3, 7, ¢, and becomes € and yf, as 

kdgaé Kdpa: oc, Ovus dvvy-oe, 
OW, wr-0¢, xadruW xadruP-oc. 

2. These nomi. in & and wy never alter ine ¢ and o of the 
root, (prA2, prAEBbe, PASE Proydc, AiPiol AiBloroc,) excepting 
only 7) adAdrné, adwrexoc. 

__ 8. But when the letter immediately before the termination 
is 6 or 7 or @, it disappears, according to the general rule, be- 

fore the ¢, as 

Aaurrac AauTracoc, Awpic Awpicoe, KnAte KnAtTooc, 

dovic dpvifoc, Képuc KdépvBoc, 7 Tlapynge Mapvnfoc, 

Tépac TépaToc, Yaplc XaolTOC. 
Hereto must be added, that if the letter r is preceded by x, « is, 
after having cast off r, changed into €; vi& vucroc, ava& avaxrtoe. 

4, The letters y and vz also disappear before the c, but the 


1 With regard to all the following examples the learner must be informed that 
the statement Borpve Bdrov-oc, for instance, means that “the root Borov, which 
results from the gen. Bozpu-oc, becomes Pérpue in the nomin.’ 
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short vowel is then lengthened in the way stated § 25, 4. (with 
vr it is constantly the case, with v generally,) as 
yiyac yiyavtoe, xaplee yaplevtoc, dd0ve d0dvTOE, 
deAgic, (long 2) deAdivoc’, Pdoxuc Pdpxuvosg, 
pédac pédavoc, KTEle KTEVvog”. 

5. But when the nomin. does not take the ¢, it is only v or op, 
of all the consonants, which is left with the nomin. (Ojo Ono-be, 
aiwv aiwy-oc). Besides these, there are only such roots as end 
in 7, which frequently take no ¢, in which case the 7 must be 
cast off*, ex. gr. 

oWUA CwLaT-0c, Bevopov Zevopwvr-oc. 
But in all instances where the nomin. ends in v or p, the « and 
o in the masc. and fem. are changed into yn and w: 
Aynjv Amév-o¢, pHTwo PrTOop-0¢, yéowv yéoovToc. 

6. A few neuters, which have aroe¢ in the gen., take an po in- 
stead of ¢ in the nomin.: as firap hrar-oc. (Compare § 16. 
Obs. 1. f.) 

7. The usual instances, where the termination of the casus 
is preceded by a consonant, are accordingly the following: 

: OC, KOC, YO es E (pA0E, &e. 
the gen. in ie mon ne of the nomin. in | o o - &c.) ) 
isa: Saar doc, To¢, Doc of the nomin. in c, as Aapwac, Aap- 
maococ, &c. 
but especially 
a (oWpa, aroc) 
atoc of the nomin. in ac (répac, aroc) 
ap (i7rap, aroc) 
v (Lav, Ilavoc) 


ey € 


9” 9999 voc of the nomin. in { : 
¢ (pic, pivoc) 


but especially 
\ evoc and ovoe of the nomin. in nv and wv, 
(Ayuny Amévoc, eikwy eikdvoc) : 
AC, ELC, OUC, UC, 
> 29 99 vToe Of the nomin. in (pac pavros, Osic Gévrocs) 
(dove ddvroc, pve PbvToOC,) 
wv (yépwy, ovtog): 


* Dictionaries and grammars also state the nom. of those which have wvog in the 
gen. as being vv, but in the most ancient writers we always find deAgic, axric, pic, &e. 

? There is only sic to be added, which see below, § 70. 

° Hence yaXa, yddakroc, (see the Anom.) may thus be accounted for; in the 
same manner the vocat. dva (of dvaé dvaxroc), and yivai (of the antiquated form 
PYNAIZ, see Anom. yvv7),) since all these forms must, as they adopt no o, cast off 
their consonants in the final syllable. § 4,5. 
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the gen. in poe of the nomin. in p (Ojo, Onpoc, &e.) : 
but especially 
» 3 99 €90¢ and ogoe of the nomin. in no and wo, 
(aifijo aiBéooc, pitwp phtogoc,) — 
aH and of two neuters in oo, 
dop, (sword,) and jroo (breast). 
8. The following isolated instances are better remembered 
each separately : 
6, 7, dA¢ addoe, salt, sea. 
TO ped eAiroc, honey ; ro kaon Kaonroc, head. 
n vos vuxroe, night; 6 dva& avaxroe, king. 
» Oapao Sapaorog, wife. 
6 Tove Todos, foot. 
and some others stated in the list of Anomalous words, § 58, 
especially yada, Oéuic, waprue, ove, xelo. 


Obs. 1. The quantity of the penultimate syllable of the gen., whenever owing to 
a, t, v, is not easily discovered, and can be determined only by authorities, as is that 
of the nominatives of other words ; sce the list of the words where it is long, in the 
Appendix, p. 458. But it may be laid down as a rule that the said syllable is long 
in all the substantives which have in the gen. 

avoc, tVOG, vvoc, 
as, for instance, Ildy Iavdc, watdy ratavoc, pic pivoc, deddic dedpivoc, pdovy 
poovvoc. . 

Obs. 2. The end-syllables of the nomin., the quantity of which is not determined 
above, generally are like the penultimate of the gen. Hence, (with a few exceptions 
in poets,) pve -180c, cnXic, (long t,) tOoc, waray, (long a,) avoc. And in similar 
instances the length must be observed in pronunciation before &, ~: the accent 
frequently shows it,as @#paé -axoc, (Lon. Owoné -nKoc,) in Poimg -tkoc, knové -vKoc 
(with later writers dotmé, eijpvé) : on the contrary, adda’ -dKoc, &e. 

Obs. 3. All monosyllabic nomin., excepting the pronoun ric, are long: hence wiv 
TU0OC. 

Obs. 4. The few words which have v@o¢ in the gen. throw off only the @ before 
the ¢ of the nomin., and retain, contrary to the usual practice of the Greek language, 
the v, as EApuve, EXpwv oc, (earth-worm,) Tipurve, TipvyOog (§ 25. Obs. 2). 

Obs. 5. If there be an y or o before the termination eve, evToc, the contraction 
generally takes place ; as ruunetc TysnevToc, contracted riuge* TipiyToc, mediT Ec 
O&VTOC, contr. wedtToUc -ovvToc. It is the same with the names of towns in ove, 
_ouvToc, as ‘O7ovc, &c. 

Obs. 6. The contractions which take place in the participles of the contracted 
conjugation (giAGyv pirovyToc, Tisoy TiudyToc, &e.) are best learned in the para- 
digms of this conjugation. We only observe that such proper names as evogor, 
®vToc, Oviginate in this contraction. 

Obs. 7. Another contraction takes place when the termination ap is preceded by 
£, aS kéao K70, (heart,) gen. keapoc KHooc, and also éap 70, (spring,) of which word we 
have in prose the resolved form in the nomin., and in the gen. and dat. the con- 
tracted form (gap, 7p0¢). The same contraction occurs in some which have a 7 in 








+ [1. 1. 605, according to Wolf’s reading, which is alone correct. 
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the gen., but in these the accent does not conform to the rules of contraction, and 
takes a more convenient place, thus: oréap oréarog, contracted orjp ornrog, (suet,) 
gotao dptaroc Ponrdc, (well,) dédeap, gen. JekeaToc Jédyrog, (bait, decoy,) Gone, 
Ode, Oppe, gen. Ophikoc, Opgnde, OpyKdc. Compare § 28. Obs. 10. with § 43. Obs. 4. 


§ 42. 


1. Those words which have a vowel before the termination 
of the casus, (or, according to § 28,1, o¢ purum in the gen.) 
take almost all an ¢ in the nomin., excepting only a few neuters 
in . and v, and feminines in w. 

2. And as, according to § 38. Ods., neuters only can end in 
syllables, which are short through « and o, the masc. and fem. 
make of the < and o of their other casus their nominatives in 7 
or év, w OY ov. 

3. Thus arises in particular 

the gen. in aog of the neuters in ac, (cé\ae céAaoe,) 

2 «59~«99,:« COG and voce of the nomin. in tc, ¢, and ve, v, 
(kic KiOe, OaKeV, vOC,) 
9» 9 9 woe of the nomin. in we, (Oe, Awoe,) 
the nomin. in ove, (Bove, Bodc,) 
2» 99 9 O0o¢ of 2 the fem.inwandwe, — 
(iX@, doe, aidwe, doc,) 
the nomin. in ne and ee, 
M455) 55 €0€ (EWE) OF (adnBije, neut. adnbic, gen. éoc,) 
the masc. in eve, (immede, immewe,) 
and as an isolated instance, 
" yeave yoade, old woman. 
With regard to vate, see the Anom. 
4, But the gen. in 
coc and ewe 
proceed also from the change of the vowel, | 
1.) in the numerous neuters in oe, as relxoc Tel xe0e, 
2.) in most of the nomin.in i¢ and z, and some in ve and v, 
as TOALe TOAEWE, GoTY GoTEOC. 


Obs. 1. A more detailed account of this and of the gen. in we will be found in the 
contracted Declension, to which all these end-syllables are more or less subject. 

Obs. 2. The gen.in noc belongs to the dialects ; see below about the words in avg 
and evg, and about wdduc, § 50-52. See also Anom. "Apne, sic, mpsoPuc, vidg, and 
a few contracted ones. § 53. Obs. 5. 

Obs. 3. In all these words (except only ypaog) the vowels a, t, v, before the end- 
syllable of the gen. are short ; hence the polysyllabic nominatives in ag, tc, ve, are 
likewise short. But the monosyllabic nominatives, adhering to the rule of the 
preceding §, are constantly long ; as pwc pddc. The subst. oxytona in vc (ddpdc, 
tx@dc) are generally long in the nom. and accus. (vv.) 
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§ 43. 


The following examples may serve in the main for all in- 
stances of the usual decl. 


} ec 


6, (wild | 6, (age,) 6, n, (good or|4, (lion,) 6, (giant,) 








Sing. | beast,) evil spirit,) . 
Nom. 62 alwy daiuwy Aéwv ylyac 
Gen. Onodc aiwvoe daiuovog |Aéovroe | yiyavToe 
Dat. np aiwve daliuove Agovre | ylyavre 
Acc. ioa aiwva daluova éovta | yiyavra 
Voc. (Ono aiwy dalpov Aéov yiyav 
Dual 

N.A.V. Oijoe aiwve daiuove Aé~ovre | ylyavre 
G.D. Onootv aiwvolv daydvow | Agdvrotv | yryavroww 
Plur. 

Nom. @ioec aiWvec Saiuovec |A~ovTeg | ylyavTec 
Gen. Onoov aiwvev damovev |AEdvTwY | yryavTwY 
Dat. Onooi(v) aiwot(v) | eaiuoor(v) | Agover(v)) ylyace(v) 
Acc. (Ojoac ai@vac daiuovag |Agovtag | yiyavrac 
Voc. Wnoce al@vec daiovec _ |A€ovTEg | ylyavTec 


= 
! 


6, (raven), 6, n, (chald,)| 6, (gackal,) | 6, (wood- 70, (thing,) 


Sing. | worm,) 

Nom. |xdpagé Talc ays Ki¢ Toayua 
Gen. |kdpaxoc | 7aidde Qwoe KLOG Toay|LaToe 
Dat. |kdoaxe Tall Owit Kut ToaymaTL 
Acc. |kéoaxa Taloa Joa kly Toaywa 
Voc. |xkdpa& . | wat Gide Kle Tpay ua 
Dual 

N.A.V.|kdoake | Taide Qo kle ToaymarE 
G.D.  |kopdxow | ratdotv Qwotv KLOLV ToayuaTol 
Plur. 

Nom. |kdépaxee | raidec Qosc Kise ToaymaTa 
Gen. |kopdkwv | raidwv bow KLOY TpAayUaTwV 
Dat. |xdoaEr(v) | Tatol(v) Owot(v) Kiol(v) | woaypact(v) 
Acc. |kdégaxace | raliéac Ooac Kiac Toayuata 
Voc. |xdépakec | Taloec Qoec Klee Tpayuwata 


Examples for practice will be found in the Appendiz. 


1. These examples are abundantly sufficient; for as soon as 
the nomin. and gen. of a word are known from the preceding 
$$ and the dictionary, a little reflection readily shows, for 
instance, how all the words in & and wy are declined after xdoaé, 
—those which have éoc, foc, and roc, in the gen. after ratc¢ 
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Tadoc,—and yidv xLdvoc, Toyuy Tomévoe, after daiuwy daipo- 
voc,—but ddod¢ dddvroe, and even Oeic Oévroc, after Agwv Aéov- 
zoe, and lastly jap iraroc after tpayua aroc. But there are 
still some directions requisite concerning the accus. and voc. 
sing. and the dat. pl.; see the following $$, and about the gen. 
in we, §$ 51, 52. 

2. Dialects. Independently of what will be stated in the 
following §$, we merely observe here, 1.) that the end-syllable 
ow of the dual is lengthened by Epic poets, just as in the 
second decl., as wodoiv for wodoiv: 2.) that the Ionic dialect 
sometimes lengthens the gen. pl., when it has the circumflex, 
by adding an «, as, for instance, Herod. ynvéwy for xnvov, from 
Xv xnvoc. , 

3. Quantity. The terminations of casus in 1, a, and ac, are 
constantly short in the third decl. (compare Ods. II. 5. to the 
first decl., and below, in § 52, the exceptions to the words in 
eve.) — With regard to the quantity of the final syllable of the 
nomin. and of the penultimate of the gen., see the Ods. to the 
preceding §§. 

4. Accent. The principal rules in this respect are, that: 

1.) in dissyllabic and polysyllabic words the accent con- 
tinues, as long as its nature allows it, on the same syllable 
where it is in the nomin. (See above, xdéoaé, aiwv.) 

2.) Monosyllabic words throw the accent in the gen. and dat. 
of the three numbers on the termination of the casus. On the 
termination wy it becomes, conformably to § 33. Ods. 7, a cir- 
cumflex. (See above, Op, kic.) . 

3.) The nomin., accus., and vocat., on the contrary, never have 
the accent on the termination of a casus’. 

From the second rule are excepted, | 

a.) the participles, as Oztce Oévroc, Ov bvroc, &e. 

b.) the pl. of the adj. mac, wav, (wavroc, wavri,) gen. pl. 
TavtTwy, dat. rac: 

c.) some which are become monosyllables by contractions, 
Aaac Aac, gen. aoc, (see below the Anom.) tap iio, 
kéap KijO, Jen. Hooc, kijgog: but not all, see above, § 41. 
Obs. 7, and below, oic, § 50. Obs. 6. 

d.) the gen. pl. and dual of the following nine words: aie, 


1 It ought, however, to be remembered, that in this decl. the final syllable of the 
eon. ari) is constantly different from the final syllable of the casus, (owrip-a,) 
§ 39, 1. 
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Dae, 6 OUaC, ST 6 Tpae, refer) To owe, (light,) 
n owe, (burn,) 7 dde, (torch,) 7+ KPAX, (head,) and of 
the anomalous 76 ove, (ear,) 6 one (moth): hence wai- 
dwv, Odwv, Suowv, Tpdwr, détwr, dwdwv, Sadwv, 
KodTwv, &rwv, céwv, and in the dual waisouw, &c.’ 


e.) the lengthened Epic dat. pl. in coz, coor, § 46. Obs. 


§ 44.—Of the Accusative Singular. 


1. The principal termination of the accus. in this decl. is a: 
but the words in ic, ve, ave, ove, have 


the accus. in v, 
changing simply the ¢ of the nomin. into v, as in the other de- 
clensions, and retaining the quantity. This is the only form 
in those words which have a vowel before the termination of 
the casus, as Bove, (gen. Bo0dc,)—Povv, dove, (Sovde,)—dpuy, and 
the same with iy Ody, réAW, yoadtv, &c. 

2. But those which have an additional consonant in the gen.,- 
have always a when the last syllable of the nomin. is accented, 
(as 2Amic, Soc—éArida, tovc, ToSoc—7dba.) When the last syl- 
lable of the nomin. is unaccented, they generally take v, but 
frequently also a, as Zorc, weoc—?ow and Eo.da, Kdpuc, vboe—kédpuv 
and xéovQa, eveAmic, wooc—eveAT and evéAmioa, TOADTOVE, 0d0¢ 
—voXtzovv and roX\trosa. 

Obs. 1. Adag, contr. hae (stone), gen. (Adaog) Adog, has also Nadav, contr. Nay, in 
the accus. See likewise the Anom. relic, and § 49. Obs. 7. to the words in w and we. 


Obs. 2. Poets, but not Attic poets, have also retained of the ancient language 
Boa for Body, edpéa for edpdy, Ke. 


§ 45.—Of the Vocative. 


1. It frequently occurs in this third decl. that a word might 
have a distinct vocat., but commonly, and with Attic writers in 
particular, its vocat. is the same with the nomin. We shall 
state the rules by which some end-syllables may form a dis- 
tinct vocat., and leave it to the student to notice the words in 
which it really is distinct. 

2. The end-syllables eve, ic, vc, and thewords raic, yoate, Dove, 
throw their ¢ off, and those in eve take the circumflex, (§ 11, 3.) 


2 The accentuation of several of these w ords i is still a vestige of a contraction from 
the older forms, zaic, dwic, daic, KPAAS, odac: in the others it proceeds from the 
wish to distinguish them from the gen. of the words ai Towai, ouwai, Own, (penalty,) 
0 gwe, (man,) which have the same sound. 
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as Sacirevde, vocat. & Baci\sv—Ildo1, Awpi, THOv, 70d, &c.— rai, 
yoav, Pov. 

3. Those in ae and eae, before whose ¢ an v has been dropped, 
do the same; but then they commonly resume the y, as for in- 
stance raXac, avoe, & Taav,—Alac, avroe, @ Aiav,—yapletc, evroc, 
@ Xaplev. Yet several names in ae, avtoe, es take the long 
a, aS” ArAae, avroc. 

4. The words of which the nomin. ends in yn or w, merely 
shorten this vowel in the vocat.; but in general only when the 
other casus also have «or 0, See above Saiuwy and Aéwy: it is the 
same with prjtno, go0c, © piteo,—phtwo, ogoc, @ phrop,— 
LwkKpatne, coc, @ DwxKparec. 

5. The feminines in & and &e¢ make the vocat. in ot, (§ 11, 3.) 
as Lato, © LaTpoi,— Hoc, Ww Hot. 

Obs. 1. From the rule 4. are excepted those which have the accent on the end- 
syllable ; as, ED Evoc, & Troimny (shepherd); but only substantives, not SUSEINES 
(as for eee @ kehauvepec). These three, warep, dvep, Odeo, from raryp, avo, 
Cano (husband’s brother), gen. époc, also follow the general rule, but remove the accent. 

Obs. 2. The words which retain the long vowel in the other cases, continue 
unchanged in the vocat. : hence ® IlAdrwv (Get wyoc),@® HEevooav (@vroc), w inryo 
(jpoc), ® Kodrne (nroc). There are but three among them which shorten the vowel 
in the vocat.: ’A76\Awy, wvo0e,—TlocewWGy, Gvoc,—owrno, Hpoe, (deliverer,) vocat. w 
“AmroAXor, IéceWor, orep, and they likewise throw the accent back. 

Obs. 3. When the accent is in the nomin. on the penultimate syllable, it may be 
moved further back in the vocat. (§ 12, 2. a.) on shortening the final syllable ; but 
this is done only in some words (@byarep, Kaxddamov, Yweoarec,” AmoAXov), not 
in others, as for instance, yaptev, daippov, Iadaipov. Compare § 41, 5. note 3. 

Obs. 4. It may easily be supposed, that the names of objects, which usually are 
not apostrophised, when once the case occurs, retain preferably the form of the 
NOMIN., AS @ Tovc, ® TALC, and such like. But this is also frequently done, espe- 
cially by Attic writers, with such words and names as Kpéwy, Aiac, Tahac, owr7p, 
and such like. 

Obs. 5. The word dyvaé (king) has, on petitioning a divinity, a peculiar vocat., 
® ava, (crasis, @va,) else it is W avag (dvaé). 


§ 46.—Of the Dative Plural. 


1. When the termination ouv, o1, of the dat. pl. is preceded 
by a consonant, the same general rules are observed (§ 41.) as 
with the ¢ of the nomin. See above xépaé, maic, aiwy, likewise 
"Aoap ”ApaBoc— Aoaiy, i7ap iratroc—nraow, &e. 

2. If in these instances the vowel of the oblique casus differs 
from the vowel of the nomin., 1t continues so in the dat. pl. (dai- 
LWV,0V0C, Oaluoct,—TOvE, TOOKC, TOGLY,—aAwmTnée, ekOG, aAwmeeLv.) 
But, if vz is dropped, the vowel is, according to § 25, 4. neces- 
sarily lengthened; see above Aéwv, yiyac: hence also ddove, ovroe, 
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G00vGl,—TUTElC, ~vTOC, TUTEtol_v. But when the v alone is dropped, 
the vowel remains short, «rele, kTevoc, KTECIV. 


Obs. 1. The adjectives (not the participles) in eve, evroc, have merely ¢, as dwynerc, 
EVTOC, PwYNEoLv. 


3. When there is a vowel immediately before the end-syl- 
lable ovv, o1, consequently when there is o¢ purum in the gen., 
the vowel remains unchanged as in the other oblique casus, 
(arn Bre, goc, aAnbéct,—rélyoc, coc, Telyeot,—SovC, Opvdc, Opvatv.) 
But when the nomin. sing. has a diphthong, the dat. pl. like- 
wise has the diphthong ; as 

Baotrzbc, we, . « - PBaotrsdor 
ypavc, ypaoc, - - + Yypavot 


Bovc, Bodc,. . . « Bovotv. 

Obs. 2. The old and Epic language has in all words instead ‘of ou(v), -ecou(v), 
more rarely -eou(yv), and as this termination begins with a vowel, it is appended 
exactly like that of the other casus, as iy@U-eoo1, kopdrecat, Taidetct, Boecor, Bact- 
Aéeootyv, avaxrect. In monosyllabic words this form of the dat. retains the accent on 
the first syllable ; as waidecovy, iveot, from zaic, ic. See the daf. in aoz in the follow- 
ing §, and other exceptions below in the words in «eve, and in the Anom. vidcg and 


xEip. 
§ 47.—Syncope of some words in no. 

1. Some words in np, gen. epoc, drop the « in the gen. and dat. 
sing. and in the dat. pl., and introduce an a after the po instead 
of the < in the dat. pl., only, as rarjp (father). 

Gen. (arépoc,) tarpdc, dat. (waréo1,) warpl, ACCUS. TaTépa, 
vocat. maréo. 

Dual. N. A. warépe, G. D. waréoowv. 

Pl. warégec, gen. watéowv, dat. tatpact, accus. waréoac. 

2. The following (with some anomalies in the accent) are 

declined in the same way : 
itno; (untépoc,) untooc, pntol, untépa, pijteo, (mother,) 
n yaoTnp, (yaortép0c,) yaoTpbc, yaoTpl, yaoTépa, yaoTnp, 
(delly, stomach,) 
Quyarno, (Ovyarégoc,) Ouyatpec, tol, tépa, Ovyarso, 
(daughter,) 
Anuintno, (Anunreooc,) Anuntooc, Anunrpe (Ceres) : 
the last of which also makes its accus. Afuntpa according to 
this rule: Voc. Afunreo. See about avijp the Anom. 


Obs. 1. Poets sometimes neglect this syncope, and say, for instance, zarépog, 
Quyarépecou, and sometimes employ it whefe it usually does not occur, as Quyarpec, 
Ovyarpay, &c., zaToéy (Homer). 

Obs. 2. The accent of these forms is very anomalous: 1.) in the full form, (ex- 
cepting the compound Aypnrnp,) it always is on the ¢, and hence is removed onit in 
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pnTnp, Qvydrnp : 2.) after the « has been thrown out of most of the gen. and dat. 
the accent goes over to the termination, (unTpdc, Qvyarp@y, Pvyarpaot,) which else 
occurs only in words with a monosyllabic nomin.: 3.) Anunrye on the contrary 
draws the accent back in all syncopated forms, Axjpyrpos, &e., but @vyarnp, when it is 
syncopated by poets, only in the nomin. and accus. (Qvyarpa, Oiyarpec, PVyarpac.) 

Obs. 3. Taor jo has in the dat. pl. yaorpao.v and yaorijpow. Even aornp, époc, 
(star,) which else is not syncopated, has yet dorpaouv. 


§ 48.—Contracted Declension. 


1. There are but few of the words, which have oc purum in 
the gen., which are not contracted in some of their forms, 
though it is by no means the case in all the forms to which the 
contraction might apply in conformity to the general rules. 

2. Their contraction indeed differs in some respects from the 
general rules; a deviation of this kind is stated in the follow- 
ing rule :— 

The contracted accus. pl. of the third decl. is constantly 
like the contracted nomin. pl. 


Obs. 1. Thus, for instance, ddnGéec, Bdec, are regularly contracted dAnOeic, Bove, 
and the contraction of the accus. adnOéac, Boag, is, contrary to the general rules, 
exactly the same, even in words which commonly are not contracted in the nomin. 
pl. See the only exception from this rule § 53, 2. 

Obs. 2. There can be, properly speaking, no ddo7a0H (§ 33, 5.) im this decl., 
because the nomin. has no particular end-syllable like the other casus. But the 
termination of the nomin. may be pure of itself, and therefore subject to contraction. 
This must then be considered as occurring in the root, and not in the decl. (kéap 
Kio, O7dee ‘O7ovc,) and when the gen., which is contracted in the same way, is 
known, (Kj, Kjpoc, ‘Ozrovc, odvroc,) the rest of the decl. proceeds as ‘usual. Hence 
this contraction has already been noticed above, § 41. Obs. 5-7. It is only when 
both the terminations of the word and the casus are pure, and afford a double capa- 
bility of being contracted, that it cannot be separated from the usual contraction ; 
see below, § 53, 3. 

Examples for the practice of the following principal instances of contraction 
are given in the Appendia. 


§ 49. 


The words in ne and ee, gen. eoc, (which properly are all 
adjectives,) the neuters in oc, gen. coc, and the fem. in w and 


we, gen. ooc, are contracted in all the casus in which two vowels 
meet. 


Sing. | 1, (a trireme,) 70, (a wall,) n» (an echo,) 
Nom. | remnpne | TELXOC HX@ 

Gen. | roihoeoc, Tpihoove | relyeoe, telyouc| nxdo¢ You 
Dat. | roeihpet, rprfhpee Telyei, TELYEL NXOl, HXOL 
Acc. | rpihpea, tornpn TELXOC NXOA, HXW 





Voc. | rpinpec TELXOC nHXOL 
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N.A.V.| coupes, TorHon Telxee, TELXN XO 
G. D. | rpmpéorv, remooiv | retxéorv, revxotv) Second decl. 


Nom. Tpthoeec, TpLIELC Telxea, TELYN nxot 
Gen. | tpinoéwy, ToImpov | TELyéwv, TexXxov| Second decl. 
Dat. | rojpect(v) - Telxeou(v) 





Acc. TPLHpEaC, TPLHPELG | TElXEa, TELXN 

Voce. TPLNOEEC, TOLHOELG | TEixEU, TElyN 

No substantives, strictly so called, terminate in ne, gen. coc ; 
and with rtprjone the word vate is to be understood. Besides 
the adjectives, there are many proper names ending in ne, gen. 
coc, aS Avouyjone, and some in Kkoarne, as Swxparne, the decl. of 
which follows that of tpihone, except that they frequently form 
their accus. after the first decl. in nv. (See § 56. Obs. 4.) 

The neuter adj. in ec, excepting this termination, are declined 
exactly like the neuters in o¢: thus (from dAnfijc) neut. adnfie, 
pl. ta aAdnbéa, adrnOi. : 


Obs. 1. The feminines in w and we are used merely in the sing. The dual and 
pl., when needed, follow the second decl. See about the masce. jowe the Anom. 

Obs.2. The dual in n, for instance, Aristoph. Thesm. 282. ® mrepucaddy Oecpopopw, 
deviates from the general rule, as it is a contraction from ¢e (see § 28,3). The 
Attics also employed the resolved form ; as tw yévee, Plato Polit. 

Obs. 3. The Attic writers never neglect the contraction in these words, except in 
the gen. pl. We generally find in several of those writers dvOiwy, rendéwy, TPLNDEwWY, 
&e. and in the gen. of “Aone, (Mars,)”Apeoc. The resolved forms of the words in w 
and we are no longer met with even in the Ionic dialect. 

Obs. 4. Several compound adj. paroxytona in ne, derived from 7)90c, continue also 
paroxytona in the gen. pl. ; as curnOnc, Tov cuynOwy, (resolved cvvnPEwry,) abraoxnye, 
avTaoxwy, &e. Compare the adverbs in we, § 115. Obs. 1. Even the gen. pl. rainpayv, 
which is accented above according to the rule, is commonly accented rpujpwy, as 
coming from the adj. roenone. 

Obs. 5. With regard to the deviating contractions of the words which have an 
additional vowel before the usual contraction, see below, § 53. 

Obs. 6. The Dorians and Epic poets contract the gen. eoc into evc, according to 
§ 28. Obs. 5. as Tov yéveug from 70 yévoc. 

Obs. 7. The accent of the accus. of the words in w (77}yv 7x) is contrary to the 
rule of § 28. Obs.9. Those in we, however, (and there are but two, 7w¢ and aidwe,) 
are correctly accented ryv joa, 4%. The Ionic dialect frequently has the accus. of 
both in ody, as "Iw "Iovy, nog jody. 


§ 50. 


All other words which have o¢ purum and which are con- 
tracted, admit the contraction only in the nom. accus. and vocat. 
pl., and partly in the dat. sing. We first notice those in ve, gen. 
voc, and those in vc, when in the Ionic and Doric dialect they 
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have voce in the gen., and to these we annex the decl. of Bove and 
ypaive, the similarity of which with those words terminating in 
ve and c¢ will be best seen by their being placed next each 
other. 
Sing. n, (a fish,) | , (acity,) |6, 7, (an ow) 1, (an old 
or a COwW,) womans) 


Nom. | ixOvc moALe Bove yoave 
Gen. | iyOioc TOALOG Bode yeade 
Dat. ix Obi TONAL FOAL ol yoat 
mec. ix Ody TOAW Bovy Yypavv 
Voc. | iyOd TOAL ov ypav 
Dual. 

N. A. | ixOue TOALE Bde yoae 
G. D. | iyGiow moto Booty yoaotv 
Plur, 

Nom. | ixQvec, iyOve) wédtec, wSAtC| dec, Bovc| yeaec, yoave 
Gen. | ixOtwy TOA wy Bowv ypawv 


Dat. ix Oiiou(v) ToALou(v) Bovot(v) yeavoi(y ) 
Ace, ixOvac, ixOvc| wéAac, reAtc| Bdac,Bov_e ypaac,yoave 
Voce. ixBvec, ixGc, TéALEC, TEAC] Bosc, Bove] yoasc, ypave 





The contraction of ypaec and yoaae into ypave deserves notice, 
as uncommon. (The Ion. dialect has yonve, yondc, &c. without 
any contraction.) See about vave, which partly conforms to 
this, the Anom. 


Obs. 1. Epic poets also contract the dat. vi: ixOvi, (véxue, véxvi,) vexvi. 

Obs. 2. The Dorians said, Béc, By. This word has this accus. in Homer (ZI. 7. 
238) when it is employed in the fem. gender for an ox-hide, shield ; compare JI. p. 
105. Bosco. 

Obs. 3. The Attic writers frequently neglect the contraction in the words belong- 
ing to this §, mostly in the nomin. pl., and habitually in monosyllabies, as kiec, 
pvEec, Opvec, yoaec, Boec: often also ixOvec, Ke. 

Obs. 4. Through this contraction the pl. becomes again like the nomin. sing.; 
which is very remarkable. And even when the quantity is different, the accent at 
least does not always inform us of it ; as 6 Borpvc and rove Bdrpve. 

Obs. 5. Besides ki¢ none retain, in common language, the formation in te, voc, but 
a few isolated forms of riyote, tiger, woprte, heifer, moore, husband, 7 phic, wrath, 4 
Tod, keel, (which also partly take a 0 in the gen., see § 56. Obs. 5.) ; further, a few 
proper names like “I¢tc, and the adjectives in uc and u (see § 63,1). The larger 
number of the remaining words in tg, which do not take a consonant, are declined 
entirely according to the following §. 

Obs. 6. The word dt¢ (sheep) also follows the above decl. (Text 2.) and conse- 
quently has the gen. dioc, nom. accus. pl. dic (long 1): but the nom. sing. generally 
is contracted, 7 ofc. The decl. then is, gen. oidc, dat. oti, accus. oiv, pl. olec, otag, 
contr. of¢ (likewise 7, at, and rac, ofc). Homer has, however, in the dat. pl. decoty, 
viz. instead of decu according to the following §. 


1 About the shortened dat. KAé0Bt, see § 28. Obs. 11. 
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Obs. 7. Most words in ove follow the second contracted decl. like wAove, pods, vous, 
There are only two words declined like Bove, viz. yotc, (see the Anom.) and pode 
when it signifies swmach, yet both without any contraction. 


§ 51. 


1. Most words in ce and 1, and a few in ve and v, retain the 
vowel of the nomin. in common language only in the nomin., 
accus. and vocat. sing.; in all the other cases they change it 
into <, and then the dat. <i becomes «, and the pl. cee and cac 
become ee, and the neuter ea becomes n: but there is no other 
contraction. 

2. The substantives in se and ve, besides, have what is called 


The Attic Gen. 


by making the gen. sing. we, (instead of ov,) and in the dual wv’, 
(instead of ov,) and accenting the three gen., as if the last syl- 
lable were short. (See § 11, 5 and 8.) 

8. Neuters in v and have the usual gen. aorv, doreoc, aoTéwv: 
TETEPL TET EPEC. 

4, Hence arises for substantives the following er decl. :— 








Sing. |), (a city,)| 6 o(an ell,) 70, (a town,) Plural. 
Nom.|7éXre THXVS aorTu mToAELG § \mHxXELG aon 
Gen. |7wéAewe = |hxewe |aarEeog ToAEwWY \ThYEwv \aoTéwy 
Dat. |roX« THXEL dorel moAEou(v) wHyeot(v) doreor(v) 
Acc. |roAw THhXUY |\aoTv TOAEG §«\THyELe laorn 
Voc. |woAu THXU lat TOAELC § lmxEete = |aoTn 

Dual N. A. TOAEE THX EE aOTEE 

G. D. TwoAEwy | ThXEw aoTéow 











5. Adjectives in ue, v, have the usual gen., and do not con- 
tract the neut. pl., ex. gr. 
youve, neut. nov, gen. nodéoc, dat. det, 
- pl. nostic, neut. noéa, gen. ndéwv. 


Obs. 1. Most words in ve are declined according to the preceding §. There is 
only wéXexuc, and partly éyxeAve and zpéoByue, (see the Anom.) which follow the 
decl. of r7jyuc. Besides 7@v, (which, however, is nowhere found contracted,) there 
is a considerable number of names of plants and minerals in 1, as civamt, kuvyaBapt, 
&e. which are declined like aorv. 

Obs. 2. Attic poets have also the gen. dorewc for the sake of the metre, and later 
writers employ it likewise in prose. (Plut. Sull. 13. zezeptwe.) 

Obs. 3. Ionic writers make always voc of those in tc, (wdAtoc, &e.) according to the 











* Grammarians state it as Attic ; but in our Attic works we have yevecéow and 
kiwvynotoy, &e. 
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preceding article. Thereis also a gen. eoc, but only in Attic poets; they shorten the 
gen. ewe for the sake of the metre ; wéAsoc, UBpeoc, &c. Epics have the Ionic 
formation ; only in the dat. they use et, to avoid the cacophony of uw, for instance, 
mootc, méc.oc, méoet. Hence, when they contract this dat., they often make it et, 
(wéXéet,) instead of t, which is peculiar to Ionic and Doric prose (7oAt). But the 
Ionic form of the words in ve of this decl., excepting Zyyeduc, is e0c, eb: mHXUE, 
mnxEoc, &e. 

Obs. 4. T1é\t¢ is the only word which with Epics has woAnog in the gen., and then 
the accus. is woAna. 

Obs. 5. Contractions like tny@y, and (of the adj. neuter fucov) gen. ypicove, pl. 
Ta 710, belong to the time when the Attic writers were sinking. 


§ 52. 


The words in eve have also the Attic gen., but merely the 
gen. sing. in we without any peculiarity in the accent, because 
the accent in the nomin. always is on eve, and must, according 
to § 43. Obs. 4. 1, remain on the penultimate syllable. The 
contraction in these words too extends barely to the dat. sing. 
and nom. and accus. pl., in which latter case eac, however, is 
more usual. 


Sing. 6, (king,) Dual. Plural. 
Nom. Baowrtede | Baoirtée | PactAcic 
Gen. Pactrtéwe| Bactréow) Paciiéwv 


Dat. Baotdkt BactArvou(v) 
Acc. Paoiéa Pactréac, saotdee 
Voc. | Paorev Baotrsle. 


Obs. 1. The long a in the accus. sing. and pl. is an Attic peculiarity. Writers, not 
Attics, or what are called covvoi, (§ 1, 9.) employ the accus. etic. But poets, even 
the Attics, sometimes contract the accus. sing. a into 7 (Jl. o. 339. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1151). 

Obs. 2. The old Attics (Thuc., Aristoph.) contract the nomin. pl. into He, as ot 
imc, oc Mayrwijc, which termination is erroneously written with the iota sub- 
scriptum, since it comes from the old jec. (See the following Obs.) 

Obs. 3. The Ionie dialect constantly has BactAjoc, Baowhjt, Ha, Hac, &e. The form 
é0¢, &t, occurs rarely, and is only peculiar to the poets. See about the dat. pl. Bact- 
Aéeoor, and (from immedc) immecot, § 46. Obs. 2. 


§ 53. 


1. There are some deviations in the Attic contraction of the 
third decl., when there is a vowel either before or after an «. 
The termination ca then is not contracted into y, but into a, as 
vy, (sound,) accus. sing. and neut. pl. iyiéa, contr. byia, (and 
the same with eiqua, évdea,) cAéoc, pl. wXéea, KAéa. 

2. Even those terminations of the words in eve, which com- 
monly are not contracted, absorb in this way the « before a, ac, 
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and we, in some words; as yozvc, (measure of liquids, see the 
Anom. xovec,) gen. xowe, (for yoéwe,) accus. yoa, accus. pl. xoac, 
(for yoéac,) Tlepaebe, gen. Tepame, accus. Teoaa: ayuisde, 
Tove ayviac, and a few more. These are the few instances 
where the contracted acc. pl. differs from the contracted nom. 
pl. | | 
3. This produces in proper names ending in xAéne, contr. 
kAne, a double contraction, but commonly merely in the dat., as 


Nom. IleouxAéne—TlepexAjje 

Gen. IeouxAgeoe, contr. IsorxAéove 
Dat. TeouxdAéei—T eouxAZec— Tl epuxA et 
Acc. IspuxAéea—Tlepixdéa 

Voc. IeouxcAgec—TlepixAere 


Decline in the same way ‘HoakAje, (Hercules,) and others. 


Obs. 1. The doubly contracted accus. occurs seldom ; for instance, ‘Hoakdy. That 
we also meet with “Hpaxd7jv (but only in later writers) may be accounted for from 
what is stated § 56. Obs. 4. 

Obs. 2. Sometimes there is, instead of a contraction, an elision of one of the 
vowels, for instance, vocat.“HoakXec, (by way of exclamation in the later prose- 
writers,) and in the poets the gen. ZYopoxdéoc, dat. “Hpaxhet, Homer vzeodéa, 
(instead of ea@,) for umeodséa from -ec, orécon for oréecot. 

Obs. 3. This elision may also serve to account for the unaccented termination a, 
ex. gr. in Ta KhEa, which, because of the contraction, should be long, being short in 
the Epic poets. Compare § 28. Obs. 11. 

Obs. 4. The learner must carefully notice which words, and which terminations of 
each word, have the usual form, or this peculiar contraction. We constantly find 
aduéa, adtiac, (from adueve,) but of vyuj¢ the accus. pl. vyreic, never -ae. 

Obs. 5. The Ionic dialect always has tytea, ‘Hoakdéea, évdetec, &c., and the 
ancient poets contract the two first « into e«. or 7: for instance, from KXfto¢, o7éog, 
we find the gen. kXéioc, pl. xXEia, dat. oreir, and ort, further “HoarAjjog, ji, ja. 
See the Anom. about yoéoc, ypéwe. 


§ 54. 
1. Of the neuters in ae, these two, xépae, horn, and répac, pro- 
digy, have arog in the gen., but cast off the 7 in the Ion. dialect: 
KéoaToe, Kéoao0c, TEQAaTOE, Tépaoc, 


and the three following, yjoac, old age, yépac, honour, Koéac, 
flesh, constantly have merely aoc. 
2. This produces the following contraction :— 


Sing. | Dual. | Plural. 
N.A.V. xépac Képag, Képa Kéoaa, Képa 
Gen. képaoc, kigwe | KEpdov, KepwY | KENawWY, KEVOV 


Dat. kéoai, xéoa kéoaot(v) 
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Obs. 1. The word répac admits the coemenan only in the pl. (répa, repav,) the 
Attics use solely réparog in the sing. ; and of kégac also the form arog has con- 
tinued in use along with the contraction. The three others commonly occur only 
contracted ; aoe is in all writers a mere Ionic form. 


3. The remaining neuters in ae, aoc, take only the forms a 
and a, for instance, céAag, (light,) dérac, (goblet,) rw céXa, déra, 
pl. 7a oéAa, déra. It is the same with dgpac, o@éAac, and others. 

Obs. 2. The middle syllable oa is originally long in képac, (képara, Anacr. 2. 
Eurip. Bacch. 919.) Hence the lengthened xepaara and repdara of the (later) 
Epies. 

Obs. 3. But the end-syllable, for instance, of ra yéoa, xpéa, is also used as short 
(see § 28. Obs. 11, and more particularly, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.). 

Obs. 4. The a of these words is often changed in the decl. into an ¢ by the 
Tonians, as if the nomin. were in oc: for instance, Képeoc, Ta yépea, Kosecoy, and 
others. Some old words have barely this form, see the Anom. Bpérac, ovdac, and 
partly cvégac. 


§ 55. 


1. The comparatives in wy, neut. ov, gen. ovoe, (§ 67. 68.) 
drop the vin the accus. sing. and in the nomin., accus., and vocat. 
pl. and contract the two vowels, but without this contraction 
the v never is dropped, not even by the Ionians; ew. gr. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. pelCwv, (greater,) N. usiZov pelCovec, contr. ueiZoue 
Gen. pelZovoe petGOvwv 
Dat. peiZovr pe(Coor(v) 

Acc. petZova, contr. ueifw, N. peiZov | jsiZovae, contr. jsiGouc 
Voc. peiov peiGovec, contr. pelZove 
Neut. pl. ra petCova, contr. psifw. 

Dual. 


N. psiZove, G. werSdvouv. 
The Attics are as fond of the forms pe(Zova and petZovac as of 
the contracted forms; pelZovec occurs rarely. 

2. The Attics contract in the same way, though it is rather 
harsh, the accus. of the two names ’A7é\Awv, wvoe, and Tlooe- 
dwv, @voc (Neptune). 

Accus. “Avo\XAwva ?ATOAAW, Tlocetdeva Tocedu. 
Obs. The poets also have cucewy, (drink of various ingredients,) cucedva—Kuxew 


(Epic, cucew).—Compare about this contraction, and some similar ones, eixwy, 
anowy, the following §. Obs. 6. d. Obs. 7. 


§ 56.—<Anomalous Declension. 


1. There is an anomaly in a decl., when one or more cases 
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of a noun are declined in a particular way different from the 
nomin.; see, for instance, avijp, kbwv, yada, in the list of Ano- 
malous or Irregular Nouns. 


Obs. 1. Among these mere deviations of the decl. must also be ranked the decl. 
of foreign and later Greek names in ¢ with a long vowel, as 
®ire. gen. GirH, dat. Bir, accus. Biryv, vocat. Girj, 
"Inooveg, gen. Inoov, dat. ’Inoov, accus. Inoovy, vocat. Incod. 


2. But most deviations from the regular formation consist 
in what is called an interchange of forms. In the Greek lan- 
guage one and the same word, especially in the old Greek, 
frequently had more than one form of inflection, though its 
signification did not vary. It is true that in the polished lan- 
guage there was but one of these forms in use; yet the other 
often maintained itself, sometimes for the sake of euphony, and 
sometimes by mere chance, especially in poetry; for instance, 
Anpitno and Anunrpa (Ceres); Saxpvov, anciently éaxpu, voc 
(tear). 


Obs. 2. Under this head must also be ranked when a mase. in o¢ is at the same 
time a neuter in o¢ of the third decl.,as 6 and 76 oxérog, darkness, cxdgoc, a drinking- 
vessel, oxoc, chariot; further prolongations of the fem. endings of the first decl., as 
sekynvy, avayKn, Ion. ctdnvain, dvayxain, AOnva, (Minerva,) with Epics ’AOhvn, 

Lon.’ AOnvain, and a number of female names in 7 with the Epic form ea: IInve- 
horn, Unvedorea, Meooeddvera, Teobiydpera, &c.—Several proper names have 
already double forms in the nomin., (for instance, -cAj¢ and -KXoc, “IdikArje and 
“IgtkXoc,) and poets may use sometimes one form, sometimes the other, as the verse 
requires ; Homer always has IldzpokXoe in the nomin., but in the accus. IlarooxXoy 
and IlarpoxkAja, in the vocat. IlarpoxXe and Ilarpo«detc ; and yet this cannot be 
considered as a metaplasm, of which we are going to treat presently. 


3. As such double forms originated at a time when people 
had no idea of grammar, but every form and termination was 
always alone before their eyes without any regard to the others, 
it naturally followed that of two inflections, especially in de- 
clensions, they used in one case one, and in another the other, 
and thus the noun in use became a true anomalon; for in- 
stance, yuv7 should follow the first decl., but makes yuvaikde in 
the gen. from the unused nomin. TYNAIZ: vate has in the 
accus. vavyv, but in the dat. vynt (from the form vnve, which is 
merely Jonic). See these words below in the list, and compare 
Zevdc, vVdwo, youu, Sévepov, Tiv9. 

4, But frequently these double forms were used, more or 
less, together in one casus, aS vide, gen. viov, and (after a 
nomin. of the third decl.) vigoc: see this word in the list, and 
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compare also @Zuic, Korvwvde, dpvie, youve. Such a word is 
called in Latin abundans’. 
5. When such double forms presuppose but one nomin., from 
which they differ in their decl., the word is called a 
Heterocliton : 
for instance, Oidimrove, gen. Oidimodoe, and after the contracted 
second decl. Oidézov. But when one casus presupposes an ob- 
solete nomin., it is called a 
Metaplasmus : 
for instance, dévdpor, ov, dat. pl. dévdooie, and (as from 76 AEN- 


APOS) dévépeow. 
6. It is likewise a metaplasm, when neuters pl. in a are made 
of masc. in oc, which is done in prose—especially with 
Ta Seopa, oTaOua, otra. 
These forms are used in some particular connexions instead of 
¢ SS 
of deopot, &c. 


Obs. 3. The greatest part of the common and poetical anomalous nouns consists 
of Heteroclites and Metaplasms, or is a mixture of both. Those which must be 
noticed separately, are stated in alphabetical order in § 58, but we will previously 
bring several classes, to which many belong, under one point of view. 

Obs. 4. Heteroclites are the words in ye, which are declined after the first and 
third decl., some throughout, as pune, mushroom, gen. ov and nrog: especially pro- 
per names, as Adone, gen. ov and nroc (see Anom. Oadijc): others in part. All 
compound proper names in particular, which have ¢éoc in the gen., form the acc. in 
m and nv: SXwKoarne, gen. (€0¢,) ove, acc. Swxoarn, (Plato,) and Ywxoarny 
(Xenoph.).—And the Ionians form, vice versa, the acc. sing. and pl. of the words in 
ne of the first decl. after the third, as, 

Tov Osorérea, pl. Todo Jeomdreac, from decmérye, ov, 
MiArtadea from MiAriddye, ov?. 

Obs. 5. Some words in tc, which partly take a 6 in the inflection, and partly not, 
constitute another kind of Heteroclites; for instance, pirvic, (wrath,) phrvioc and 
pnvioc, and several proper names, as “Avayapowc, wWoc (Aristotle) and ewe, 
(Plutarch,) and the feminines in tc, wWoc,as mavnyvptc, pitic, “lowe, Oéruc, &e. 
commonly have toc in the Doric and Ionic dialect.—Under this head must also be 
reckoned some Epic datives with the shortened t, (according to § 28. Obs. 11.) as 
dat for dato. 

Obs. 6. The nominatives ending in we, wy, woe, occasion likewise several changes, 
in some of which it is, however, doubtful whether one of the forms ought not rather 
to be considered as a contraction. Of this kind are | 








1 Many, however, can only be said to be (abundantia) abounding for us in the 
grammar, since we are under the necessity of noticing at once in the aggregate, 
what was the practice at different periods, in different dialects, or of different 
writers ; for instance, the various inflections of Oépte. 

2 Names formed like patronymics, as Muriadnc, Etpiridne, and most of those 
which are not compounds, like Swxparye, &e., as Aloyivync, Bepénc, Tuync—with 
the exception of this lonism, constantly follow in Greek the first decl., though they 
are declined in Latin entirely after the third (gen. Miltiadis, Xeruis, &c.). 
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a.) we, gen. wand woc. Thus Mivwe, zdrowe, pyrowc, yet in the pl. com- 
monly warowec, &ec. See Anom. cadwe, and compare Howe. 

b.) we, gen. wroc. These words sometimes drop the 7: 6 Wpwe, (sweat,) pert, 
iOp@ra, has an Attic double form, 7@ tdp@, roy idpe, considered as a con- 
traction, (like xéparu, kéoa,) but agrees likewise with the forms of the 
Attie second decl., just as yowri, yoep~ (Anom. ypwe). See a more ob- 
vious transition to the Attic second decl. in the Anom. yédwc, and some 
adjectives, (evodKeowe, &c.) § 63. Obs. 5. 

Such words as have in the xominat. already two usual forms, can strictly 
neither be ranked amongst the Heteroclites nor amongst Metaplasms. 
Such are 

ce.) Wom. wc and oc. Even fowe, wroc, (desire, love,) which clearly is of the 
third decl., has a poetical double form, épec¢, acc. fo0v. It therefore can- 
not surprise us, if some words of the Attic second decl. have cases of the 
common second decl. ; for instance, rawe, nomin., pl. rap and raoi. See 
See also Anom. kahwe and yédwe. 

d.) Wom. wg and wy. Here the change partly takes place already in the nomin.: 
0 Tdwe, gen. w, and Tawy, gen. Hvoc, (peacock,) 6 Tupwe, w and Trugwy, voc, 
(whirlwind,) 7 awe, (threshing-floor,) gen. w and woc,also dXwyv, wvoc. The 
forms of the third decl. are more usual with all of them in the pl. The 
accus. “A7d\Xw, Toced&, kuked, § 55, may be compared with them. 

e.) Some feminines in wy have a collateral form in w, gen. ove: yANXwy, wvos, 
(pennyroyal,)—yAnXw, ovd¢, Topywy, dvoc, in old authors Popyw, ove. 

Metaplasms. 
Obs. 7. Under this head must be considered— 
I. Subst. of the fem. gender terminating in wy, the collateral forms of which 
(unlike those in Obs. 6. e.) have been lost, ew. gr. 
of eixwy, dvoc, (image,) we find also gen. eixove, ace. sixw, acc. pl. Eixode, 
of andwy, dvoe, (nightingale,)—gen. anoove, 
of xeALOwy, dvoc, (swallow,)—voc. yetOot, 

though we might also assume a ccntraction in the manner of petZwy, &e. 

II. One subst. in wo, which points to a disused nomin. in we, ex. gr. 

ix, Booc, (water of the blood,)—Homer has the accus. iy®%, instead of 
ix@pa. 

Obs. 8. Lastly, we find in Epic and Lyric poets, instead of the usual terminations 
in the eases of some words, others of a shorter or simpler form, the analogous nomin. 
of which is wanting ; especially forms of the third decl. with the terminations og, 1, 
a, é¢, ot, instead of the usual ones after the first and second deel. ; for instance, 

instead of adk7, (of 1) aK, strength,)—adxi of AAZ, 

» +» KpoKny, (of cpoxn, woof in weaving,)—Kpdxa of KPOZ, 

» 9 Gidou, aidy, atény, (of 6 didne, infernal regions,)—didoc, aidr, aida of 

ASD 
9 99 KAadw, (of 6 KAXddoc, twig,)—KAadi, pl. kAddeot of KAAS, 
» 9 avooa7ddoc, (of 7rd avdparodoy, slave, —avdparddecot as if of 
ANAPATIOYS, 
9 9 vopivy, (of » dopivn, battile,)—vopine of ‘YEMIZ, 
and some others. Of this kind are likewise 
at orayéc, for oraydvec, drops. 

3 All these appearances are cleared up, when we have correct notions of the uni- 
formity of all the decl., and perceive that the first and second decl., with their 
double forms, are properly nothing but old contractions and mutilations of the 
third. Thus the acc. w of the Attic second decl. is connected with the contracted 


acc. w of the third ; that in y of the third with the first and second ; the Jon. deomérea 
appears less irregular, &c. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. § 33. Obs. 3. 
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Oépara, Oipamrec, for Oepazrovra, ec, attendant. 
paori, paorw, (of MASTIS,) for paortyt, a, of  waore, scourge. 
Some of these forms cannot even conveniently be considered as known metaplasms, 
but barely as isolated casus of old words ; for instance, 
THY vipa, (snow,) of NIV : 
for the usual name of snow is yiwy, and vi@dc has a derivative meaning (snow falling 
in large flakes). Further the casus 
THC OTL OC, pl. oTixEc, ac, of STIA, 
cannot be traced to the prosaic 6 orixoe, (line,) on account of the difference of the 
gender. 
Obs. 9. A very particular anomalous decl. is effected in Epic poetry by the very 
frequent use of 
the termination ge or gu, 
employed instead of the dat. or gen. sing. and pl., and is appended chiefly according 
to the following analogy : as 
— ogy to nouns of the second decl. ; for instance, 
oTparoc, oTparogty : 
— nowy to those of the first decl. ; for instance, ” 
Kepary, Keparigt, Bia, Pinger * : 
— eog.y to the neuters in oc, gen. oc ; for instance, 
dxo0c, oT Poc—byEcgt, oTNOEecgiv. 
Peculiarities and deviations (as cpdreogu of KPA, kparoc,) must be left to indi- 
vidual observation. It may, besides, safely be admitted that this form originally 
had a mere adverbial and chiefly local signification, exactly like the similar ter- 
minations 61, Oey: hence dpecpuy, (in the mountains,) ceparigds (AaBeiv), at the 
head, @vpnpt, out of doors; and the meaning was frequently determined by the ad- 
dition of a prep., as éz’ ixpiogiv, on the deck of a ship; da ornOeogr, through the 
breast ; and thus originated the habit of adding this form to all prepositions, which 
else govern the dat. or gen. in lieu of these casus. This continued to be its most 
frequent use by far, and it is but in few instances that we meet with this form 
without a prep., instead of a casus ; for instance, ayAaing: wemrowe, trusting to 
courage ; Bingt, by force ; and most rarely instead of the pure gen., as dore0guy Dic, 
a heap of bones. But this form also assimilates to the real casus, as it often is gram- 
matically connected with it, as azo muréoc mrvégiy, and even frequently added 
to both the subst. and the adj. coareph pe Binds, which, however, is also done with 
the undisputed local syllable de in vd dopords. 


§ 57.—Defectives and Indeclinables. 


1. Defectives are chiefly such words as, owing to their nature, 
occur but in one number, as aifjo, and the following plurals, 
ra éyxara, (third decl.) entrails, oi érnotat, monsoons, ai dvopat, 
setting of the sun, west; and the names of festivals, as ra 
Avoviowa, &c. 

2. Words which are in common use only in particular con- 
nexions, the principal of which are 

the neuters dvao, (dream, vision,) and wrap, (true appari- 
tions,) merely as nomin. and acc. 

4 As grammarians assume that this syllable is a mere appendage to the requisite 


casus, they place the iota subscriptum under the y when it is the dat., in order to 
distinguish it from the gen. This is evidently incorrect. 
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vo OgeAoc and 76 oe, (use, wtility,) merely as nomin., for 
“instance, ri av npiv ddedoc eine; of what use wouldst 
thou be to us ? 
uaAn, (the ancient form instead of paoyadn, shoulder,) in 
the expression w76 padne (under the arm). 
See also & péAc and @ trav, in the list. Of this kind are like- 
wise several which from original nouns are become perfect 
_ adverbs, as the accus. érixAnv, éEaipyne, properly 2€ aipvne, and 
the like, § 115. Ods. 3, 5. Lastly, those which want some 
cases ; see the Anom. aopvoc, roéof3ue, doce. 

3. Indeclinables are only some foreign words, (as 76 wacya,) 
the letters of the alphabet aAga, wv, &c., and of genuine Greek 
words, most cardinal numbers ($ 70). The participium neutrum 
To xozwv of the impers. yoy, is also in some respects inde- 
clinable. See about rov yoewv, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. 
§ 57. Obs. 4. 


Obs. 1. The name of the letter oiyya is found declined ra ciypara, &e. This 
might easily be accounted for from its having completely assumed the form of a 
Greek word ; but the correctness of the reading is questionable. 

Obs. 2. It isnot proper to rank among the defectives several old and poetical 
words which occur but seldom in the oldest poets, and have by mere accident 
Maintained themselves in some casus or other, as vida, mentioned in § 56. Obs. 8. 
(see also the Anom. Nuri, HAz,) and among the indeclinables those of the same kind; 
which have accidentally maintained themselves merely in the nom. (or neuters in 
the nom. and acc.) as 7 Owe, gift, ro déwag, body. There may be many words among 
the latter which the ancients never used in the gen. or dat., as déuac in particular ; 
in that case they are defectives; they would be indeclinables only, if for instance 
they occurred in the gen. without changing their form, as row macya. See the list 
about Aizra. 

Obs. 3. Some such short collateral forms of known words, as we have seen § 56. 
Obs. 8, in other cases are also met with in the nomin. only, and therefore improperly 
pass for being indeclinable. And it is still more incorrect to consider them as ar- 
bitrarily abbreviated from forms in use by the ancient poets, since they are rather 
remnants of the old language before it was analogically polished ; more perfect 
forms have subsequently been adopted in lieu of them. Such are: 

70 001, perfect form, To dépma, house. 

TO Kot, (barley,) perf.  «ov87, of which the former cannot be an abbrevi- 
ation, since the gender is different. 

70 argu, (barley-flour,) perf. aX\gurov. The former simple form was probably 
declined like péXu, roc. 

TO yagu, (cave,) evidently the neuter of an adj. TAA®Y®, instead of which 
yagupoc (excavated) was afterwards used. 

See also the Anom. capa, capn, which is considered as an abbreviation of capnap, 
or Kapnvoy, and some adjectives, § 64. Obs. 3, 4. 





1 Hesiod has it as a pl. (Th. 933. xovcea 00,) but (like the pl. kapa) it may be 
considered as a contraction. 
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§ 58.—List of Irregular Nouns. 


Prefatory Remark.—With regard to the arrangement and 
use of this list, compare below the prefatory remarks to the 
List of Anomalous Verbs. What is there observed about ob- 
solete themes, applies likewise here to obsolete nomin.; they 
are distinguished in both places by capital letters. Whatever 
relates to common prose, is printed in a larger type, or partly 
so; whatever is of rare occurrence and poetical, is printed in a 
small type. 


"Anowy, § 56. Obs. 7. aidoc, &c. § 56. Obs. 8. 

arki, § 56. Obs. 8. age, § 57. Obs. 3. 

ddwe and ddwy, § 56. Obs. 6. d. appw, § 78. 4. 

ava, voc., § 41. Obs. 5. a. ec. with the avooarddeoot, § 56. Obs. 8. 
note. 


avnp, (a man,) belongs to words like zarijo, (§ 47.) but admits 

the syncope in all the cases which have a lengthened ter- 

mination, and inserts a 6 (¢ 19. Ods. 1) : therefore, avdpdc, 
avopl, avooa, @ ave, pl. avopec, avopar, avooacly, dvooac. 

In the Epic poets also regularly avépoc, &c. and in the dat. pl. also avdpecow. 


’A7oAAwy, ace. § 55, 2. voc. § 45. Obs. 2. 

apyéroc, t, Epic abbrev. instead of the gen. apyijroc, dat. nr, from’apync (white). 

"Aone, (Mars,) gen. "Apeoc, does not contract this gen., but it 
does the dat. ”Apa—acc. *Apn and ”Aony, § 56. Obs. 4. 

In Epics Apnoc, "Apni, “Apna. We also meet with the gen. ”"Apewe. 

See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram. 

apvoc, (Tov, tne, of the lamb,) apvi, dova, pl. dpvec, dat. apvact. 
The nomin. sing. is supplied by auvéc. 


These are the cases of an obsolete nomin, APHN or APPHN, gen. voc, 
whence by syncope apvoc, &e. like the similar cases of dyno. 


aorpact, § 47. Obs. 3. 


Barroc has the metaplast. gen. of the first decl. Badrrew in 
Herod. 


Boérac, (76, an image,) gen. Boéreog, pl. Bern (see § 54. Obs. 4). 
Bay, ace. § 50. Obs. 2. 


yada, (70, milk,) makes yaXaxroc, yaXaxte (compare § 41, 5, 
with the note). 
yahue, (sister-in-law,) gen. yadw, Ion. nom. yaddowe, gen. yadou. 
yaornp, § 47, 2, and Obs. 3. 
yéuc, (6, laughter,) gen. wrog, acc. yédwra, and (according to the Attie second decl.) 
yédorv (§ 56. Obs. 6. b.) 
Homer has also the dat. yédw, and in Od. v. 346, the acc. yéXov, but 
with the various reading yédw (§ 37. Obs. 2. and § 56. Obs. 6. c.). 
yAagu, § 57. Obs. 3. | yAnxwy, § 56. Obs. 7. 
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yovu, (ro, the knee,) gen. yovaroc, &c. dat. pl. yovaory (as if of 
TONAS): compare deov, ddoaroc. 
Ion. yoivaroc, &e., and with poets youvdc, youvi, pl. youva, yobtyvwy. 
Compare ddpv. 
Topywy, § 56. Obs. 6. e. 
yuvn, (wife) yuvaikoe, yuvatkl, yuvaixa, © ybva, pl. yuvatkec, ac, 
yuvakorv, yuvasiv (of TYNAIZ). 
Compare the voc. yovar with dva, § 45. Obs. 5, and § 41, note 5. The 
accent in yuvatxoc is an exception from § 43. Obs. 4. 
dat, § 56. Obs. 5. | Oeiva, § 73. 
dévopov (ro, tree,) has the dat. pi. commonly dévdpecr of 70 
dévdpo¢, which occurs in Ionic writers: compare xpivov. 


The pl. dévdoea, devOpéorg, comes from another Tonic form, and occurs 

likewise in common prose. 

Ave, Au, see Zedve. 

ddov, (ro, spear,) gen. ddéparog, &c. dat. pl. éoacr (of AOPAS): 
compare ydvu, yovaroc. 

Ton. Sotpatoc, &e. The (rather poetical) casus dopde, dopi, Lon. doupdc, 
doupi, pl. Covpa, dovowy, Sovpecotv, come from a still simpler form. Com- 
pare yovu. 

dopvéé, voc. see § 36, note. 60, § 57. Obs. 3. 

éao, nooc, see § 41. Obs. 7. éawy, see évC. 

EyxeAdve, (7, eel,) voc, has in the pl. Ion. zyxéeAvec, &c. Alt. 
2yyéAete, éyxéAewv (§ 51. Obs. 1). 

eixwy, § 56. Obs. 7. 

étc, (good,) an Epic word, of which there is only the gen. éjoc!, acc. ttc. Also nue, 
ace. nuv, neut. nv. The Epic gen. pl. gawy (see § 35. a. Obs. 4. c.) comes 
from another form, EO, a, ov, and its neut. pl. ta EA (gocds). 

Ewe, § 37. Obs. 2. 

Zeve, (Jupiter,) gen. Awe, dat. Ad, ace. Ata, (as if from AT3,) 
and a still less frequent form, Znvoe, Znvi, Znva, (from 


3 ZHN,) voc. Zev. 

Zwe, § 64. Obs. 2. 

HAE, Il. 0. 128. dpsvac HAE, (madman !) a vocat. abbreviated from the equally rare . 
HrE0¢ (Od. B. 243. dpévac HEE). 

joa, a defective accus. in the Epie poets (love, assistance). 

jows, (hero,) gen. woc, contracts in the Attics the accus.ijowa, jowac, into ow, Howe. 

The short vowel is also absorbed in the other terminations for the sake of 

the metre, dat. jow, nom. pl. ot Howe. Compare § 56. Obs. 6. a. 





1 The gen. éjoc in Homer was formerly distinguished from it by the spiritus, 
where the sense seemed to require the pron. possessive thy; for instance, watddc 
énjoc, of thy son. It was then considered as the gen. of an old form, ‘EY for édc, 
his, which, like other forms of the third pers., (see the Syntax, § 127. Obs. 5,) was 
used for the pron. poss. of the second pers. But é7og is the only correct reading. 
The pronoun here is not expressed, and the adjective évc¢ supplies it in some de- | 
gree ; just as éo@)oc (excellent) is sometimes very ingeniously employed where the 
pron. poss. might be used ; for instance, J/. «. 469. 7. 573. Compare especially 
Od. y. 379, with Il. w. 422. See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 23. 
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nHuc, see dvc. 

Oadjje, gen. OdrEw, dat. Gay, acc. Oarnv. We find this name 
in the oldest and best writers, with the accent removed 
only in the gen., and with the Jon. gen. (Herod., Plato, &c.) 
The gen. Oadov, and the form OdAne, OaAnrog, nr, ra, 
are later. To accent the first syllable of the casus after 
the first decl., excepting OaXew, is incorrect. - 


Oepte, (2, right, Themis,) has in the old and Epic writers Qéuuorocg, Dor. Oéptrog, in 
common language Oéutdoc, Jon. Oéuroc. Even the goddess, with Plato, is in 
the gen. O&utToc. 

Géparra, Oépamrec, § 56, Obs. 8. 

Opiz, (7, hair,) gen. rprxdc, &e. dat. pl. Opréi, after § 18. 

tOpwe, § 56. Obs. 6, b. | "Inoove, § 56. Obs. 1. 

ixwo, § 56. Obs. 7, 2. : 


KaAwe, (6, cable,) gen. w, acc. wv, pl. also k4Awee and Kado, acc. 
kaAoue (from KAAOS): see § 56. Obs. 6. a. c. 


Kapa, Att. capn, Ion. (70, head.) Of the first form, though so frequent in Attic 
poets, there are no other casus met with in them but the dat. raoqg. We have 
stated above, § 41,8, that the casus kapnroc, 71, belong to capn, but there is 
besides a more perfect form in the Epic poets, eapnaroc, from a more rare 
nomin. kapnag. Compare § 41. Obs.7. We have in the Hymn to Ceres, 
(v. 12.) the pl. kapa (for -aa or -na). 

To these must be added the poetical forms KPAAS and KPAX, the nom, 
sing. of which is not to be met with. The first is Epic, and neut. pl. 
koaara ; the other kparéc, vi, is common to all the poets, and generally 
masce. acc. sing. ceeara, Homer. There is a third form peculiar to Sophocles, 
nom. and acc. sing. TO eeara (Philoct. 1457). 

Kéoac, § 54. | kAadl, § 56. Obs. 8. 


kAztc, (7, key,) kAedd¢, has in the acc. «Aeida, commonly kdXgktv, 
and in the pl. cAgidec, kAsidac, contr. KXéic. 


kvigac, (darkness,) prefers in the gen. the form -o¢, (kvégoue, Aristoph. Eccl. 290.) 
and in the dat. a (§ 54. Obs. 4). Epic form -aog, at. 

ko.vwvoc, {partner,) Xenophon has, instead of its regular pl., eow@rvec and ac. 
Compare § 56. Obs. 8. 

KPAAS, KPAS, see kdpa. 

Koéac, § 54. | kot, § 57. Obs. 3. 

Kpivoy, (70, /ily,) has a collateral form in the pl. rad kpivea, (Herod.) kcotveor, as if 
of KPINOS. Compare dévdpov. 

Kooxa, § 56. Obs. 8. | kukewy, § 55. Obs. 


, d \ “ - 3 - l te an “ LA 
kbwyv, (dog,) kuvoe, kuvi, kbva, & ktov, pl. KbvEec, KUVwV, KUGl, KOVac. 


k@ac, (70, fleece,) gen. kweoc, pl. Kwea, § 54. Obs. 4. 

Adac, contr. Adc, (0, stone,) gen. Ado, dat. hat, (§ 43. Obs. 4.) acc. Kaav, Mav, (§ 44, 
Obs. 1.) dat. pl. \asoo.v. But we meet also with the gen. Adov after the first 
decl. (as from Adae.) 

Aiza, an old subst. neuter, (oil, grease, fat, Hippocrates,) for which we also find 
Aimac. The dat. Nimai, img, was shortened in pronunciation, and sounded 
again like ima, particularly in the expression Aiwa aXeipecOat, to anoint one’s 
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self with oil. Hither belongs also Homer’s Xiz’ éAaiw, which may be considered 
as the dat. of ima éXatov (olive-oil). 
Nic, (6, lion,) ace. Niv. No other casus occurs in the ancient authors. 
Xie, adj. see § 64. Obs. 3. 5. 
Auri, Aira, dat. and acc. of a nom. which is wanting, (fine linen.) 
yarn, § 57. 2. 
paotue, (witness,) makes paprugoe, &c. acc. udetvoa and papruv, 
dat. pl. paprvow. 
paott, wv, § 56. Obs. 8. | péyac, see below, § 64. 
peic, is the Lonic nomin. of pry, (0, month,) gen. unvoc, &e. 
wéAe, a vocat. which occurs only in familiar conversation, # pede, and is addressed to 
both sexes ?. 
pyTpwe and Mivwe, § 56. Obs. 6. a. 
vaue, (7, ship,) the Attic declension of which is, 
Sing.—nom. vave, gen. vewe, dat. vn, acc. vavv, 
The old and Dorie form is gen. vadc, (whence vewe, according to § 27. 
Obs. 10.) &e., the Ionic ynvec, vndc, &e. acc. vRaand yniy. This gives a second 
Tonic decl. gen. vedc, acc. via, pl, véec, vac. Thucydides has veoty for the 
dat. of the dual. 
vida, § 56. Obs. 8. 
Oidtzove, gen. Oidtrrodoc and Oidirov, dat. -o8:, acc. -oda and -ovv, 
voc. -OU. 


There is an Epic and Lyric collateral form, (as if of the nom. Oidi7ddne,) 
viz. gen. Oidtrddao, Dorice -&, Ionice -ew, dat. -y, acc. -nv, voc. Oidurdda. 


dic, otc, § 50. Obs. 6. 
éveipov, (dream,) makes as a neuter dveloatoe, &c. pl. dveioara. 
(comp. tpdow7ov.) There is also 6 évepoe, ov. 
dovic, (6, 7), bird,) doviBoc, has in the pl. a collateral form, (after 
TOXLC;) Opvee, Oovewv: compare § 56. Obs. 5. 
We also meet in the Attic poets with the acc. pl. dpvic (§ 50. mote). The 
Dorians said dpviyoc, dprvixya, &c. (§ 16. Obs. 1. a.) without making the nomin. 
in &. 
doce, ee ace. (eyes,) is a dual only ; it makes the gen. and dat. merely after 
the second decl. in a pl. form ; docwr, dacolc, doco. 
ovdac, (70, ground,) ovdeoc, obdet (§ 54, Obs. 4). 
ove, (70, ear,) gen. wroc, &c. gen. pl. wrwv, (§ 43. Obs. 4.) dat. 
pl. waiv, contr. from ovac, aroc, Doric nom. we. 
taic, (child, boy,) rade, has in the dissyllabic Epic form 7aic, 
maiv in the accus. 
maTowc, § 56. Obs. 6. a. | Tletpardc, gen. § 53. 





2 This is considered, (like #7Aé above,) as an abbreviation, instead of péAce from 
péde0c, unfortunate. But it also frequently occurs in a good and flattering sense. 
(Plato Theat. 90. Schol.) It may be considered as the expression, ‘my friend,’ 
which is used in both senses. 

G2 
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mAéec, § 68, 6. 

mvvé, (%, the place where the people held their assemblies,) made 
anciently zukvoe, wuKvi, woxva; afterwards also mvukdc, &c. 

moXde, § 64. 

Tlocsdwv, @vocg, acc. Mooeda, voc. Hdcador, (§ 45. Obs. 2. $55, 2.) 

The oldest form is, ooeddwy, ovoc, Dor. Tocedav or Toreday, avo, Lon. 

Tloceéwy, wvoc. 

mootc, § 50. Obs. 5. and § 51. Obs. 3. 

Tpgoc, toate, § 64, 2. 

mpéo[3uc, (6,) when it signifies old man, has only the acc. rpéo3uv, 
voc. moéof3u. As ambassador, it is used only in the pl. (oi 
mpéoPec, dat. moéoeror.) Its deficiencies are supplied by 
Toeovrne, old man, and mpecPeutajc, ambassador. 


Isolated and poetical instances, as 7péoPewe, of the ambassador, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 93. mpécBnec, old men, Scut. Herc. 245. prove nothing against the 
common use. 


mpoow7or, (70, face,) pl. Epic tpoowrara, tooowmacty. Compare dverpor. 

mTooxooe, (n, ewer,) Attic meoxoue, gen. wooxou, (§ 60. Obs. 5.) 
passes over to the third decl. in the pi. : dat. pl. tpoxovow, 
(Aristoph. Nudb. 272. Eurip. Jon 484.) like Bove, Bovotv. 

vo, (rd, fire,) makes its plural after the second decl. ra rupa, 
dat. rupoic (Xen. Anad. 7, 2). 


odo, owe, § 64, 3. 

o7¢, (6, moth,) gen. cede, pl. akc, c&ac, gen. ced, § 43. Obs. 4. In later times, onroc, &c. 
oxwo, (76, ordure,) gen. oxaroc, &c. (see Uowp.) 

opnadé, (7, weal,) makes cuwdtyyoc, &e. 

o7éoc, § 53. Obs. 2 and 5. 


ordyéc, § 56. Obs. 8. | oréap, OTH, gen. oTNTOe, § 41. Obs. 7. 
oTLxoc, (gen.) orixec, § 56. Obs. 8. 

owe, § 64, 3. | owrno, voc. § 45. Obs. 2. 

Tav, ® Tav, (a salutation in common life, O thou*! rarely O ye !) 
Tawe, § 56. Obs. 6. e. d. | Torxoc, &c. see Opig. 


Tugwe, § 56. Obs. 6. d. 


towp, (70, water.) gen. vdaroc, &c., dat. pl. veacww. 


See above, ox@p, oxardc. The old nomin. is“YAA: its interchange with 
bdoc (compare § 54. Obs. 4.) accounts for the Epic dat. ve. 


vioc, (son,) 1s regular, but very frequently, and especially in 

the Attics, also has the following casus, after the third 

decl., gen. viéoc, dat. viet, (acc. viéa,) dual, viée, vigor, pl. 
viele, Vigwy, vigolv, viéag (viEic). 

Of these the gen. and the whole pl. are mostly used, even preferably to 

the regular form. The acc. viéa is rejected, as well as the reading of the 


3 The reading & ’ray rests on the absurd derivation from érye, friend. @ éra. 
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gen. viéwe. The Ionians make the gen. vijoc, &c. All this is a mere 
lengthening of the casus, derived from the simplest old form “YI, used by 
the Epic poets, and the accent of which in the gen. and dat. sing. points to a 
contraction of Ui, gen. viog, dat. vit, acc. via, pl. viec, dat. vidor, with the a 
inserted (like warpuo.v, dpvacuy,) because the diphthong w is not used 
before a consonant. 

uoptve, § 56. Obs. 8. 

papvyé, (2, throat,) vyyoc, poetically gapuyoc, &e. 

dpéap, gen. dosatoc and roc, contr. donTroc, Ke. See § 41. Obs. 7. 

xelp, (1), hand,) has in the gen. and dat. of the dual yeootv, and in 
the dat. pl. yeooiv (with poets also yepdc, yept, and xepoiv). 

xeriowy, see § 56. Obs. 7. | xEpnt, Ke. and yxépera, § 68, 2. 

xove, (6, ‘a measure of liquids,” conGius,) 1s partly regular, 
(after Bovc,) yode, xol, your, pl. xdec, yoae, but as it pro- 
perly is a contraction of yoede, (Hippocr.) the better Attic 
forms, gen. yowe, acc. xoa, ace. pl. yoac *, come from this, 
according to § 53,2. But youve, 6, (earth heaped up,) has 
merely gen. yoo, acc. xovv, &c. See rooxove. 

xoewr, § 57, 3. 

xoéwe *, (ro, debt,) an Ionic-Attic form for yoéoc, (gen. xoéove,) 
has gen. again xpéwe, pl. xoéa, (§ 53. Obs. 2.) &c. The dat. 
is wanting in both numbers. The Epic poets have yocioc 
and xpeiwe in the nomin. 

xpac, (6, skin,) gen. xyowrbc, &c. Tonic xeodc, yool, ypoa. The 
Attic dat. yom 1s used merely in the expression év yew 
($ 56. Obs. 6. b). 


x a , De) x 
@ TAY, See TAY, lee § tga) UT OG, Seer ove: 


§ 59.—Of the Adjectives. 


1. The Greek language, by its distinction of genders (motio), 
has two classes of adjectives; the first comprises adjectives of 
three terminations, the second adjectives of two terminations, 
in the last of which the masc. and fem. have a common form 
(they are, as in Latin, communis generis). There is, properly 
speaking, no third class of adjectives, since the few which 
might be enumerated in this class are not, as in Latin, generis 
omnis. See § 63, 3-5,and the seeming exception, ibid. Obs. 2. 


4 Which must not be confounded with yodc, from at xoai, libations in honour of 
the dead. 

5 Hitherto yotwe frequently occurred in our editions as nomin. and accus. ; it 
has now been restored also as a gen. from MSS., for iustance, Demosth. c. Timoth. 
1189, -25. 1203, 16. The form itself may be explained by the verb yoaw. The 
oldest form of the substantive was XPAO®, gen. XPAOY®, and from this arose the 
nomin. and gen. ypéwe, just as Xadc and Aaode made AeWe. Xopéoc is the abbreviation. 
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2. The fem. of adjectives of three terminations always follows 
the first decl. 

3. The neuter always has in the nomin., and consequently in 
the three similar casus, ($ 33. Ods.5.) a particular form, but 
which in the other casus 1s declined like the masculine. 


Obs. To decline adjectives correctly, we need only to know the gen. masc. beside 
the nomin. 


§ 60.—Adjectives in -oc. 

1. The adjectives in -o¢ are the most numerous; they corre- 
spond to the Latin adjectives in us, and either are, like them, 
of three terminations, 

Mase. oc, fem. n or ay - neuter ov ; 
or of two terminations, 
common oe, neuter ov. 
See the few which have the neuter in o, among the pronouns, 
§ 74. 

2. Most adjectives are of three terminations ; whenever there 
is a vowel or o before the final syllable, they have in the fem. a, 
gen. ac, else always ». Thus, for instance, 

Kovgoc, Kovgy, Kovgor, (light,) 

piroc, piAn, pirov, (dear, friendly,) 

dervoc, Servi}, decvov, (dreadful,) 
but 

véoc, véa, véov, (young,) 

pirtoc, pirdta, piArov, (benevolent) 

2\evOepoc, -épa, -eoov, (free,) 

Tuppoe, -a, -~ov (red). 

Obs. 1. Only those in oo¢g have in the fem. n: bydooe, dydén, Oodc, on. But 
when p precedes, they also make the fem. in a: a@pdo0c, aQpda. The fem. ina is 
always long, except in dtoc, dia, ciov, (divine,) and some adjectives in soc. See 


Buttm. Complete Gr. Gram., and worrvia, § 64, Obs. 3, Respecting the accent, see 
§ 34. Obs. III. 1, 2. 


3. The following adjectives in o¢ are partly always, and 
partly usually, of two terminations, viz. 6 and 1) BapPapoe, ov, 
novxoc, TWacdc, adptioc, Kaloloc, waTploc, BactAsoc, yvwpmuoc, 
wpérpoc, &c., and with the Attics and poets many more, which 
commonly have the three terminations, as éAcvGepoc, kdamoc, 
&c. 

4, Compound adjectives in og, in particular, are of two termi- 
nations; as 6, 7 BabixoAToe, eUpwvoc, aAoyoe, apyoe, (for aepyoc,) 
aToKAnpoc, éykbKALog, draAevkoc, (though the primitive 1s Aeukoe, 
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i}, OV,) ToAvypadgoc: also those derived from compound verbs, as 
dLapopoc, VT}KOOE, 2Eaiperoc. Those, however, which in their 
derivation add the syllable kde, have always the three termina- 
tions, as 27ieeKrixoc, 7), Ov, (from the verb éidefcvupe,) evdarpo- 
viKOC, 7), Ov (from evdaiuwv); and frequently also the adj. in uo¢ 
(ovoc, &c.), when they are compounded with the so-called a 
privative; ex. gr. avaguoc, ta, tov. 

Obs. 2. All adjectives in o¢, which having their final syllables in 

Koc, Ao, Voc, poc, and eoc, 
clearly added, as a mark of their derivation from other words, for instance, pavy- 
TiKdE, OetdOc, Oetvdc, PavEpdc, TAEKTOC, XOUVGEOG, have generally, at least in prose, 
the three terminations. But among those ending in 
0G, Log, EL:0¢, aiog, 
there are several communis generis. Poets only sometimes allowed theinselves, for 
the sake of the verse, 7) Aapmpodc, pavepdc, kdvToc, and the like. 

Obs. 3. It is also a pretty general rule, that the adjectives in oc, which in making 
their fem. in or a would render it similar to the abstract subst., have it partly 
always, and partly frequently, in og, ex. gr. cwrnpuoc, édevPi proc, Bacidevoc, because 
of 9) owrnpia, tAevOepia, BaciArsia : thus gidvoc, which has the fem. gAta, has also 
7) @idvog, because of the subst. 7 guAia. . 

Obs. 4. The poets, on the contrary, employ also compound adjectives, which 
generally are communis generis, with the fem. form ; as aQavarn, augudrdKn, Homer, 
adpyrn, Sophocles. See the comparatives and superlatives, § 65, &c., and Obs. 6 
to the same §. 


Examples for the practice of the adjectives in o¢ are given in the Appendiz. 


5. Some adjectives in ooc are contracted, viz.: 

a.) The communia, like edvove, edvovv, (well-disposed,) gen. 
evvov. ‘They are all compounds of contracted words 
of the second decl., as vovc, tAovc, &c. Their decl., as 
they are compounds of words already contracted, is 
independent of the general rules of accentuation ; 
hence they retain the accent in all casus upon that 
syllable, where it was in the nom., whilst the resolved 
form is obliged to throw it forward; ex. gr. edvov 
(resolved evvdov). They even circumflex the penul- 
tima, when long by nature, before the contracted o: of 
the nom. plur.; ex. gr. civor; but itis to be recollected 
that the accent can never be removed to the antepenul- 
tima; thus, weoimAot, kaxdvot (kaxdvouvc’). The neuter 
plur. 1 oa remains unchanged: ra avoa, of dvoue, 
senseless. 

1 In the common language of the day, these contractions degenerated into 
abbreviations in o¢. Hence the collateral forms in vog of proper names originally 


ending in vooc; the former therefore lengthen the penultima ; ew. gr. HU@vrvo0uc 
and EvQuvoc, ’Apxivouc and ’Apyivoc, Ka\Xivoe, properly KadXivooc. 
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Sing. evvouc, eVVOUY — Plur. sivor, evvoa 
evvou EVVWDY 
EVV) eUVOLW 
EVVOUV, EVVOUY EVVOUC, EVVOA. 


b.) The multiple numerals, amddoc, dirAdoc, n, ov, &c. 
(simple, twofold.) They have this peculiarity, that 
they all contract 6n and éa into # and a: hence 

Sing. Surddoce, SitA0ve, SirrAdy, SuTAH, SuTAdov, SuTAOVY 
diurAdov, odurAov,  ditAone, ditrAne, &c. 

Plur. Svrd6o1,  dirdot, = Su@AGar, Suda, ouAda, ourAa 
cuTAdwyv, oitA@v, &c.” 


6. Some adjectives in coc, denoting a material, are contracted 
and transpose the accent; as yptoeoc,; (golden,) xpvcea, yov- 
seov, contr. yovoovc, youch, xovoovv, gen. ov, nc, ov, &e. If 
there be another vowel or o preceding the final syllable, the 
fem. is not contracted into 7, but into a, as ézoéeoe, (woollen,) 
contr. gpzovc, éosa, éoeovv: apyvpeoc, (made of silver,) contr. 
apyvoovc, apyupa, apyupouv. The letter < in the Dual and Plur., 
like the letter o in the multiple numerals, becomes absorbed by 
the following diphthong or vowel; hence the neut. plur. ra 
xXovea, acc. fem. Tac xovoac: ex. gr. 


Sing. xptceoc, cove Yovoéa, on Xovoeov, covv 
Xovotov, cov yeuvatac, cic Xevoéov, cov 
lA am , ~ - ~s 
Xevaty, oy xevelg, of  — Xovoty, ow 
XovoEov, aouvv Ypvotiav, o7V xovoeov, cour 
Plur. xptoeor, cot xovoeal, oat xovoea, oa, &c. 


But the word (apytozoe, éa, cov) apyupovc, apyupa, apyupouv 

Gen. apyvoov, apyueac, dat. apyvpw, apyvoa, &c. 

EDEOUC, EPEA, EpEOUY, Gen. EpE0v, ac, &C. 
§ 61.—Adjectives in we. 

1b Co in we after the Attic second decl. (see § 37.) 
are generally communis generis, aS 6 and 1% tAewe, TO trEwv, 
(propitious,) and partly have the neut. w, as aynowe, neul. aynowv 
and ayjpw. (See § 37. Obs. 2.) ‘ 

2. The simple wAéwe, (full,) mrAéa, wAEWY, neut. pl. wAéa, has 
the three terminations, but its compounds conform to the above 
rule, ev. gr. avamAewe, avarAcwv. 


Obs. About those in yedkwe and Kepwe, see § 63. Obs. 5. — oc, see § 64, 3. 











2 These numerals must not be confounded with the compounds of wAove, (naviga- 
tion,) which are communis generis, as 0, ) dove, evmove, &c. neut. ovv, neut. pl. oa. 
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§ 62. 
The remaining adjectives of three terminations are— 
1.) ve, eva, v, AS yAvKve, yAvKeta, yAuKd, sweet, see § 51, 5, 
CX. gr. 
Sing. yAukiec, a, 
yAukéog, elac, 
yAukei, ela, 
yAukdv, lav, 


(yAuKv,) ta, 


l4 


Plur. yXu«eic, eat, éa 
oc yAuKéwy, Eloy, éwv 
T yAukéol, elale, or 
yAukéic, lac, éa 
yAukéte, lat, ta 
Dual. yAvucé&, ela, 
yAuKéolv, slaw, é 
Examples: Baptc, heavy, Boadde, slow, Bpayve, short, 
evove, broad, nove, pleasant, d&bc, sharp, wxde, swift, 
OjAve, eva, v, female. 
2.) le, Eooa, EV, JEN. EvTOG, xaglec, graceful, § 46. Obs. 1. 


Sing. xapiac, lecoa, tev Plur. yapievtec, lecoat, tevra 
xaotevtoc, tecone, tevTog| XaPlEVTWY, LEToWY, LéEVTWY 
xaolevTt, lécon, tevre xaoleot,  téooaic, fect 
xaplevTa, tecoay, tev Xaplevtac, téooac, levTa 

aolev lgcoa, tev aolevrec, socal, evra 
y) 2 p) 2 


Dual. yapievte, téooa,  tevre 
YaQlEVTOLY, LEgoaly, LéVvTOLV. 
Examples: aipardee, bloody, vAjee, woody, pwvnac, vocal. 

3.) ac, alva, av, as péAac, pédatva, pédav, black. 

(gen. avoc,) gen. pédravoc. 

There is but réAac, miserable, like péXac. 

4.) The following isolated ones, 

Té0nV, Té0ELVA, TEPEV, Gen. Evoc, (tender,) 

EKWV, EKOVO, EKOV, gen. OvToc, (spontaneous,) 

TAC, TWACA, Tav, gen. mavroc, (the whole, all,) 

and all participles of an active form, § 88, 8, and § 103. 


Obs. 1. The adjectives in ug are also communis generis with poets: as 70d¢ dirpi, 
Hom. 67X\vc veodaia, Theocr. The Ionians have, instead of the fem. cia—éa and 
én, as wKéa, BaSenv (Homer). Of tjyioue, (half,) the older Attics also made 7jpicea 
instead of npicea. See the note to Plato Meno. 17, and Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

Obs. 2. There is a compound of éxwy, décwy, (involuntary,) which is contracted 
akwy, ovoa,axov. The neut. wav is long, merely because it is a monosyllable; but 
in its compounds it is, conformably to analogy, short, amac, dmaoa, dway (all 
taken together). 

Obs. 3. The adjectives in ee give rise to contracted adjectives ; nec, necoa, Hey, 
are contracted into yc, jjoca, jv—and detc, decoa, dev, into ovc, ovVaca, ov, for 
instance, 

TULQC, TILNOCA, TILAY, Jen. TinnVvToc—from Tipyerc, honoured. 

pedirovc, pédtrovooa, pedtrouy, gen. wedttovvToc—from pediroetc, full of honey. 
See about them § 41. Obs. 5. 
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§ 63.—Adjectives of one and two terminations. 


1. Adjectives of two terminations all follow the third decl. 
They are— 
1.) ne, neut. ece—as cadre, cage, clear. 
(gen. coe, contr. ove,) gen. capove (Paradigma rorhene 
and réiyoc,) ex. gr. 


Sing. sapije, cagic Plur. cadeie, capi 
capouc capwv 
oapel capEecwv 

capi, cadéc cagEeic, capi. 


~ Dual Nom. cai, gen. capoiv. 

Examples: adnfijc, true, ayevuic, ignoble, axpiPSic, ac- 
curate, av@acne, (long a,) proud, Ono.wdne, brutal, 
wAnonc, full, adic, amassed, wevdije, false, mpnvie, 
bending forward. 
vyinc, see § 53. 

2.) wv, neuter ov—as TiTwy, Térov, Tipe. 

(gen. ovog,) gen. wéxovoc. (Parad. Saiuwv.) 

Examples: aptpewr, (long v,) blameless, arpaypuwv, idle, 
evyvopwy, well-meaning. See the comparatives in wy 
and iwy, § 67. 68, a. § 55. 

3.) wc, neuter .—as idore, idpi, knowing, gen. idptoc, 

(gen. tog,) has very few examples. (Paradigma zoArc, 
§ 50.) 

vijotic, jeune, fasting, roddic, well-fed. The Attic poets 
form the gen. of these words sometimes in wdo¢ : Tdpidoc. 

4.) The following isolated one: 
dppnv OY aponv, neut. appev, aocev, masculine, 
gen. appevoc, apcevoc. 

2. But besides these, there are adjectives compounded with 
subst., of which they retain the final syllable and declension, 
as far as it 1s possible, as is best seen from the examples. They 
all are communis generis, and have a neut. gender when it can 
be formed agreeably to analogy ; for instance, 

evxaplc, evxapl, graceful, gen. iroc, from y yapotc, troc, 

adaxpuc, adaxpv, tearless, gen. voc, from 76 daxpv, voc. 

povdooue, wovdcor, gen. ovroc, from 6 ddove, dvroc. 
Sometimes the conversion of y into w, and < into o, takes place 
in the final syllable ; for instance, 

from wrarijp, go0c, comes aatwp, og, fatherless, gen. opoc; 

from Ppnv, poevoc, COMES oWPEWY, OV, Wise, Jen. ovoc. 
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3. If no analogous neut. gender can be formed, the adjective 
has but one termination, which, however, is only communis 
generis, (not, as in Latin, omnis generis,) ex. gr. 6 and 7 amare, 
doc, childless; 6 and 7 maxodyep, longimanus, ‘having long 
hands,’ 

4, 'There are some adjectives communis generis of one termi- 
nation, in ye, nroe (nueOvije,) In we, wroe, (ayvec,) in — and y, 
(nALtE, Koc, wwvve, yoe, aiyiAul, woc,) and one in ny, amr, 
amTHVvOC. 

5. Common ones of this kind are also several adjectives in 
ac, gen. adoc, as Aoyae, (select,) duyde, vouae, orooac, and some 
in i¢ and ve, gen. woe, vdo¢ (avadkie, ErnAve, obyxAve). But 
generally those in ae and ve are only of the fem. gender, and on 
omitting a subst. become subst. of the fem. gender ; for instance, 
n pawac, (yuvy,) a bacchant, % warpic, (yn,) native country, 7 
"lac, 7 “EAAnvice. - 

6. Several adjectives of one termination are only of the masc. 
gender, especially yzowv, ovroc, (old,) roéo3ue, (old,) révne, nroe, 
(poor,) and after the first decl. 20:Aovrije, (voluntary,) yevvadac, 
(nodle,) and several in uac (as tpom/iac, woviac). See also Obs. 7. 


Obs. 1. Some common adjectives of this kind have collateral fem. forms, but are 
mostly confined to poetry, as pouvoyévera, nOvérreva, from the masc. in y¢. See also 
§ 64. Obs. 3. 

Obs.2. As (according to § 58, 3.) the newt. always is declined like the masc., the 
gen. and dat. of words, which have no neuter gender in the nomin., may be employed 
as being of the neuter gender, and such casus then actually are omnis generis; but 
this is done only by poets, as Eurip. Or. 834. dpopaor BAEpaporc, Nicander Ther. 
631. aoynre avOe. 

Obs. 3. Else the neuter, which is wanting, is supplied, in case of need, by a deri- 
vative form in ov, as B\akiKov, doTakTikoy, pwvvyxor, for BAAE, GoTak, pHvrEé. 

Obs. 4. Those compounded with zrotc, woddc, (foot,) are regularly declined like 
their subst., as dizrove, odoc¢ : but in the neuter they take ovy, (as evvouc, evvour, of 
the contracted second decl.) and yet decline this neuter according to the general 
rule, § 58, 3, like the masc. 76 Oirovy, Tov dimodoc. 

Obs. 5. Adjectives coming from yéAwc, wroc, (laughter,) commonly forsake the 
decl. of their subst. and follow the Attic second decl. (see § 61) ; those made of 
képac, aroc, (horn,) change the a into w, and follow the same decl. ; but both have 
also the gen. wroc, and the neut. wy then has the same anomaly as the adjectives 
compounded with zove: for instance, piddyehwe, dikepwe, neut.wy, gen.w and wToc. 
Those compounded with gowe retain nothing of the Attic second decl., but the 
accent in the nomin., as dvcEpwe, gen. wroe. 

Obs. 6. The compounds of zélig take a 6 in their declension, ew. gr. pidoTroNte, t, 
gen. tog ; but in the Ionic and Doric writers they end regularly in cog in the gen. case. 

Obs. 7. But adjectives and substantives in Greek run so much one into the other, 
both in form and connexion, that not only many of the above-mentioned adjectives 
(as mpétoBuc, wévnc) may be considered as subst., but also several real subst. (in 
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nC, Twp, €uc, as for instance, irvirne doroc) may be looked on as adjectives, and 
become communis generis with poets, even when they are of the masc. gender; see 
123. Obs. 1 


§ 64.—Anomalous and Defective Adjectives. 


1. The two adjectives, uéyac, great, and woAve, much, derive 
only the nom. and ace. sing. masc. and the neuter from this 
simple form: péyac, méyav, woAvde, woAdv, péya, wOAV: all the 
rest and the whole fem. comes from the obsolete METAAO®S, 
n, ON, and voAAbe, 7), ov, thus: 

Sing. M. F, N. M. F, N. 
Nom. péyac, peyadn, péya, mwodve, moXAj, odd, 
Gen. peyddovu, weyadnc, peyadou, 7oAAov, ToAANC, ToAAov, 
Dat. peyary, peyadn, peyady, TOAAW, TwoAAR, ToAXAW, 
Acc. péyav, peyadny, péya. ToAdv, ToAXAnv, Todd. 
The dual and pl. are regular like those of adjectives in oc: 
pEyaAw, a, wW, wEeyadol, at, a, TOAAOl, al, a, &c. 

Obs. 1. The forms zodAdc, woAdAOv, are Tonic, and the regular forms of qodvc 
are found in Epic poets ; for instance, woAéoc, wodéec, ic, &c. They have also 
TovAvc, TOVAD, and employ the masc. likewise as fem. (ex. gr. Il. x. 27.) 

2. Ilodgoc, mild, is employed in this form only in the masc. 
and neuter sing.: the whole fem. and most newt. pl. are borrowed 
from dialects, as rpatc¢ (Ion. mpnic). 


Hence 
Sing. moaoc Toaela Toaov, gen. moaov, &c. 
Plur. Tpgor and mwoacic moastar mpaga 
Tpaewv TPAELwov Tpaéwv 
mpaote and mpaéow = rpasiauc modore and gov 
mpdove and mpacic Toaelac Tpaka. 


3. Loe, (safe,) contr. from LAOS, has of this form only owe, 
(communis generis,). acc. and neuter owv, acc. pl. owe. Rarely 
Jem. sing. and neut. pl. ca. All the rest is of cWoc, a, ov (Jon. 
o00¢). 

Obs. 2. The acc. pl. cdc is easily accounted for as coming from SAOY2. But the 
nomin. pl. oc, which also occurs, points to the third decl. od¢, cWeg : just as SAOZD 


produced o#c, ZAOS produced the Homeric cue, whence the common Zwoc. (Com- 
pare the verbs cadw, oww, eGaov, élwy.) 


4. The principal defective adjectives are— 
e adAnrwy, § 74. 
b.) dudw, § 78. 
c.) pooveoc, gone, evanescent, which is used merely in the 
nomin. of all genders and numbers (see § 151)., 
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Obs. 3. We-notice also a few rare and poetical occurrences, as 

1.) wé71a, in the Epic poets wérva, (venerable mistress,) only fem. 

2.) pakap, (blessed,) is communis generis, but has also pdcapa in the fem. The 
neuter does not occur. 

3.) A few adjectives masc. have a less frequent derivative form for the fem. 
mévnooa of névyc, ToécBerpa of mpéoBuce. 

4.) Some common ones have a similar collateral form, (see above—eza for those 
in n¢,) wietoa of 6, 7, Tiwy, (fat,) toddpacca of 0, , Tedgowy (kind). 

5.) There are also older poetical simple forms, such as we have noticed of sub- 
stantives, (and which are likewise erroneously considered as abbreviations,) 
moéoBa for mpécBepa, Aic for Aico (smooth). 

6.) About gic and jc see the list of Anomalous Nouns. 

7.) The facility with which (according to § 63, 2. &c.) adjectives may be 
formed of substantives, induced poets to make them as often as it suited 
their convenience, and to use them with isolated casus, of which the nomin. 
sing. frequently cannot even be presupposed, conformably to any correct 
analogy: as éovodoparec tm7ot, (from dopa, aroc,) movapy Ovéory, (from 
the gen. apvoc,) and the like. 


§ 65.—Of the Degrees of Comparison. 


(GRADUS COMPARATIONIS.) 


1. The Greek language has, like the Latin and English, 
positive, (long,) comparative, (longer,) and superiative, (longest,) 
each of which is formed in the same way for the three genders 
and differs only in the terminations of the genders. 


2. The most usual forms of comparison are the terminations 
-TE00¢, a, ov, for the compar. and 
-ratoc, y, ov, for the superl. 

8. Adjectives in o¢ reject the ¢ before these terminations, 

and retain the o unchanged if they be preceded by a long 
, , b) ieee, , 

syllable; as SéBaoc, B<Baotepoc, ioxvpoTEepoc, TioTOTaTOc: and 

also after a muta cum liquida, for instance, cfodod¢ c@odporaroc, 

mTukvoc muKkvoteooe (see Buttm. Complete Greek Grammar, § 65. 

Obs. 2). 

4, But when these terminations are preceded by a short 
syllable, o is changed into w, ex. gr. copde codwrepoc, Kalpto¢g 
Kaipiwtatoc, éxvowrepoc, kafapwraroc, &c. 

Obs. 1. There are, however, exceptions for the sake of the metre: the w occurs 
in Epic poetry after a long syllable, as diZvpwraroc, caxo£evwrepoc, Homer, and in 
the Attic poets after muta cum liquida, as dvoroTpwraroe, Eurip. 

Obs. 2. In some adjectives in o¢ there is more commonly ar or ¢¢ or tc inserted 
instead of this o or w, especially by the Attics ; for instance, 

1.) pécoc, peoairepoc, pecairaroc ; ioog equal, idwc peculiar, evd.oc cheerful, 
mpwtoc carly, dtrog late, novxoc quiet. 
2.) eo, especially by the Attics, éppwpévoc strong, tppwpyeviorepoc, TaToc, and 
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akparog, unmixed, pure (§ 66. Obs. 2); sometimes apPovoc, abundant, and 
several others in the dialects, as o7ovdaioe, &e. 

3.) to: Addog, AadiorEpoe, TaTog ; wrwyxodc, and dWogayoe lickerish ; but the 
common form is also in use along with them. 

Obs. 3. Some adjectives in atog, viz. yeoatoc, old, madatoc, ancient, oxoXaioc, 
slow, generally drop the o of the termination : yepairepoc, 7adairaroe. 

Obs. 4. Biroc (dear) commonly does the same, or introduces at; @iArepoc, pid- 
TaToc, or giAairEpoc, PidaitaToc, sometimes P@itwrepog. For the Dorie givrepoc, 
see § 16. Obs. 1. d. dopevoc, when used as an adjective, has dopeywreooc, dopevo- 
raroc ; but when used as an adverb dopevairepa or aopevéorepa, 

Obs.5. Contracted adjectives in eo¢—ovg change ew into w, for instance, moppupew- 
TAaTOC, TOpPUGwraroc, but those in oo¢—ove, according to Obs. 2, take-ee in the re- 
solved form a&mXéoc, amoéoTraroc: hence the contraction is amAove, amAovoraToc. 

Obs. 6. Comparatives and superlatives communis generis terminating in o¢ are very 
yare,and never in the Attics, except sometimes those whose positive is communis, 
as Thuc. 3, 101. ducecBoAwrarog 7 Aoxpic. But Homer has also é\owrarog ddun. 


§ 66. 

1. Adjectives in uc barely drop the ¢: evpde, evpirepoc, evpv- 
TaTOC. 

2. Those in ac, gen. avog, do the same, but resuming the pv, 
which has been rejected before the c: as pédac, (gen. péAavoc,) 
—peXavTepoe. 

3. Adjectives in ne and ee convert those terminations ane 
ec, for instance aAnOijc, (gen. éoc,) adnfécraroc, mwévne, (gen. 
yTOC,) TEvéoTaTOC, XaplElc, XaplecTaToc. 

4. All other adjectives take the form égorepoe, less frequently 
iotepoc, and undergo the same change as before the final sylla- 
bles of the cases; for instance, adowy, (appovoc,) appov-éorepoc, 
aovraé, (dpmayoc,) apway-toratoc'. 


Obs. 1. The end-syllable ye of the first decl. being, as we have seen above, (§ 63. 
Obs. 7.) frequently an adjective termination, allows a comparison, which always is 
-toTaroc, as KAETTioraToc from Krémrne¢ (thief). Only dBprorne (insulter) has for 
euphony’s sake uBp.ordrepoc. 

Obs. 2. Wevdije, éoc, ( false,) also has -iorepoc, and according to the doctrine of 
grammarians the case is the same with akodrije, (immoderate,) because axpatéoréo0c 
is the compar. of dkparog (pure). But in our editions, at least, we also meet with 
akparéorepoc from the former word, (ex. gr. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 12.) just as we 
have éy«paréorepoc from éyxoarye (moderate). 

Obs. 3. The simplest form is in wacap wakdpraroc, dyaptc axapiorepos. 


1 In Xenoph. Mem. we twice meet with BAakwrepoc, wraroc, (3, 13, 4. and 4, 
2, 20.) from BAaé. This is unquestionably wrong, because of the w, since the a in 
Bak, BXakoc, is long. The correct reading “unquestionably is Braxikwrepoc, 
raroc: for whenever a Y word did not readily admit the degrees of meee? they 
were generally made of the derivative form inde. Compare § 63. Obs, 3 
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§ 67. 
1. Another, but far less frequent, form of comparison is :— 
-iwy, neuter tov, for the compar. 
-totoc, n, ov, for the superl. 
See above in § 55. the decl. of this compar. 

2. This form of comparison is used in— 

1.) Some adjectives in ve, in this way, 7dvdc, 7diwy, idicToO¢ ¢ 
2.) Four in poe, dropping the op, viz. 

aicxode, aisxiwv, alcxioroc, (shameful,) 

2xOode, éxViwv, Exfioroc, (inimical,) 

oixtpoe, (oikTedrepoe,) olxtioroc, (mournful,) 

KUd00e, KUdiwv, KvdicTOe (glorious). 

8. In some compar. of this form the preceding consonant 
along with the « is changed into oo or zr: see Obs. 7. The 
adjective rayve, (swift,) superl. raxicroc, is written with a 9 in 
the compar. 

Oacowyv, neuter Baccov, Aittice Oarrwv, Parrov, 
whence it appears that the r in rayve arose from a 0, according 
m9 18, 2. 


Obs. 1. This form of comparison always has the accent on the antepenultima, when 
the quantity of the last syllable allows it: hence, 7ddc¢, 7diwy, neut. Hdvov, HOvoroc. 

Obs. 2. The « of this compar. is also used as short by poets, especially by Epic 
poets. 

Obs. 3. Of the adjectives in vg, none but 700c and raxytg commonly have this 
form: the remaining adjectives have either trspuc, Uraroc, (as dacdc, Bapve,) or 
have both forms, in which case the forms twy, toroc are poetical. Thus in Homer, 
for instance, Baicroc from Babdic, (deep,) Bodacowy, Boadiorog, or Baodicroc from 
Boadde, (slow,) taccwy, waytorog from rayde, (thick,) Boaxiwy, wxicroc, Ke. 

Obs. 4. Of the adjectives ending in poc¢ the following have this form of com- 
parison, viz. 

aicxyodc, éxPpdc, oikrpdc, Kudodc, 
and they also use the other collateral form more or less, but oikrpd¢ never has the 
compar.in iwyv. The form iwy, caroc, appears to be derived from some old positives 
in ve. (See § 69. Obs. 1.) 

Obs. 5. We must also notice under this head paxgoc, (long,) because of its compar. 
paoowy, (for paxiwy,) pnxicroc. This change of the vowel in the superl. is like- 
wise found in the subst. ro jejKoc, (length,) and other derivatives. But here too 
paxoorepoc, paKkodrarog, are more usual. 

Obs. 6. A few more comparatives of this form may be seen among the Anomalous 
Adjectives of the following sections. Some are used only by poets, as giAiwy, pidt- 
oroc, from gidoc. 

Obs. 7. Hither belong also the comparatives of adverbs: doooy, (nearer,) from 
ayxt, (Hom.) and the frequently used pa\Xor, (magis,) pad\cora from pada. 


§ 68. 
Several adjectives have an anomalous form of comparison. 
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This anomaly mostly consists in forming their degrees from 
obsolete positives, and when there are more forms derived from 
one positive, (see ayafdce and xaxdc,) each generally has one of 
the more particular meanings of that positive, or at least is 
preferred in some connexions. This must be left to the indi- 
vidual notice of the learner. 


Comparative, Supertative, 
1. ayabdc, (good,) austvwy, apevor, (better,) aproroe, (best,) 
Berrtiwv, BéArioTOC, 
Kosloowy OY KpeitTwYr, KOaTLOTOC, 


Awiwy, commonly Awwy, AWioroe, com- 
é monly Aworoe. 
We find in old poets the real compar. of dp.oroe, viz. apstwe', 
and of xpdtioro¢e even the positive xparic. The Ionians have 
kpecowv instead of kosfoowv, the Dorians xappwy, (for KAP- 
=QN,) from another form of the positive, whence comes also the 
adv. xapra, (very much,) and the poetical superl. caetistoc. The 
Epics have (éAreooc, Awirepoc, instead of BeATiwy, Awlwyv. (See 
§ 16. Obs. 1. d. about the Doric Bévricroc.) 
2. kaxoe, (bad,) kaxiwv, KAKLOTOC; 
xelowy, yelptoroe, 
NOoWV or HTTWYV, T/KLOTOC. ; 
The regular form caxwrepoc is used by poets. Instead of ysi- 
pwv the Ionians have yepeiwv, and the Dorians yepywv. We 
find in the Epic poets the dat. yépni, acc. xéona, pl. yéonec, ra 
xéoea employed instead of the compar., though they are pro- 
perly the casus of an old posite XEPH>’. 

The comparative joowy (lon. géoowv) only signifies worse, in- 
Jerior, weaker, and is every where the opposite of xpeicowv. The 
superl. seldom occurs as an adjective; the neut. pl. nxiora occurs 
very frequently, but simply as an adverb. § 115, 7°. 


3. peyac, (great,) pstGwv, (Ion. péCwv,) péyloroe, 
4. puxpoc, (small,) (ones TTWVs eAAxXLoTOe, 
D. dAtyoe, (litile,) pElwy, oXrlyioroe. 


1” Aone, the God of War, probably identical with it, and the abstract subst. doer, 
are still evidences of the positive. 

2 They commonly are considered as syncopated forms of the compar. (the same 
as m\éec,) but a comparison with the old German basz, (whence the Germ. besser, 
the Engl. betier,) which was used not merely as a positive, but also as a compar., 
authorises our view of the subject. (See Luther’s German Bible, Gen. 12,13. 19,9.) 

3 It is an adjective in J/. . 531. according to the only correct reading. See 
Buttm. Lewvilogus, 1. 4. This form of comparison stood formerly very improperly 
under pixpoc in Greck Grammars, merely because the adverbial form may be trans- 
lated into Latin minus, minime. Kakodc is the only positive of yrrwy. 
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As these two ideas are so nearly related, the forms 2\acowv, 
éAdyxoToe, and peiwy, serve alike to express the notions of small- 
ness and fewness. The old positive 2daxve is still found in 
poets; uxodregoe, taroc, is likewise used; and poets have also 
the compar. dXifwv, and superl. peioroe. 

6. wodde, (much,) rrAEiwv or wAEiorToc, 

Téwv, (more,) (most.) 

The Attics have also wXsciv instead of the neut. wAetov, but 
only in such a combination as wActv 7} wbo.or. The Ionians and 
Dorians make the contraction wAéov, rAsvv, wAgovec, TAEvvEC. 
Homer has also 7Aéec, wAéac, in the plural, the positive instead 
of the compar.* 

7. xadode, (beautiful,) KadXlwrs KaAAuoroe. 

8. padiog, (easy,) Paw, pacroe. 

The Ionians, with whom the positive is pyidioc, have priwy, 
pijtotoc, the Epics pniregoc, raroc, all from Pals, PHIS: and 
from its neut. pl. PHIA came the adv. peta, péa (easily). 

9. aXyewvoe, (grievous,) adyiwrs aiAyioroe. 

But the regular form aAyevdrepog, raroc, is more usual in 
the masc. and fem. 

10. wérwv, (ripe,) TET AITEOO’, TeTratTaToe. 

11. riwy, (fat,) TLOTEPOC, TloTaTOoe. 

Obs. The old superl. in arog is peculiar to poets, pésaroc, (middlemost,) from pécoc, 


and of véoc, (new,) véaroc, veiaroc, (last,) of which the contracted jem. yn7n denotes, 
in prose, the lowest (with us the highest) string of a musical instrument. 


§ 69. 


1. There are also defective degrees of comparison without 
any positive, (see the Ods.) and several of the above anoma- 
lous forms, like jrrwy, kpeittwv, AMoroc, &c., may be considered 
as such. 

2. Under this head must also be ranked those which denote 
a sequence, and whose positive is mostly a particle, referring to 
place or position: for instance, 

mTpdoteooc, (prior,) tpwr7oc, (primus,) from reo, (before ;) 

umépteooe, TaToc, and wraroc, (higher, highest,) from w7ip, 
(over, above ;) 

éaxaroc, (extreme, outermost,) from 2&, (out of ;) 

votepoc, votaroc, (later, the latest,) from tro; 


4 Compare the note to yoni, &e.; for wAéec is obviously an abbreviation of 
woNéec, as the compar. aAsiwy itself is cian ed from this abbreviation of zoXve. 


Hi 
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and such comparisons as are formed of adverbs; ew. gr. 
tAnowalrepoc, ratoe, from wAnotog, (near; as in Latin prope, 
propior, proximus.) 
mTooupylaitepog, TaToe, from mpovpyou. 
NoEUEoTEOOC, TaTOc, from 7péna. 
wepaitsooe 18 better to be derived from zépa, wépav, (be- 
yond,) although there is an adject. weoatoc *. 

3. Sometimes degrees of comparison are given to substan- 
tives which may be taken in an adjective sense; for instance, 
éraioocg (friend) makes érapdraroc, cAémrne, (thief,) kAemtiora- 
toc. (See § 66. Obs. 1.) 


Obs. 1. Some old grammarians erroneously ranked among compar. and supertl., 
made of substantives, some defective ones in wy and toroc, of which there is a kin- 
dred abstract subst. in oc, as pryiwy, (more horrible,) céoduoroc, (most crafty,) vporoc, 
(most high ;) substantives, 7d piyoc, (shuddering,) éodoc, (cunning,) dpoe, (height,) and 
some of the above-mentioned deviations are explained in the same way ; for in- 
stance, éy9uoroc from Tb éxO0c, (hatred,) wnxoroc from pijcoc, (length,) kaddtoroc from 
kahnXoe, (beauty,) ke. But it is unquestionable that these subst. and those compar. 
and superl. rather presuppose a corresponding positive, and this is so much the more 
certain, since the positive of some few of them may actually be found in the old 
poets ; ex. gr. Koarvc, from which comes kparioroc, and 70 Kpdroe, édeyxéEC, (shame- 
ful,) &heyxtoroc, and 76 éXeyyog. Compare § 119, 3. e. and 10. d. 

Obs. 2. The poets, especially the Epics, have several of those degrees of compa- 
rison belonging to this section ; for instance, péprepoc, PivTaroc and gépioroc, (braver, 
most excellent,) which may be considered as belonging to ayaQ0c :—xwbyvrepoc, (more 
ampudent,) from kiwy, kvvdc, BaoirebrEpoc, (more powerful,) from Baoiede, TUpaToc, 
puxaroc, omddrepoc, and others, which are sufficiently explained in dictionaries. 

Obs. 3. We meet but very rarely with compar. and superl. made of a word which 
already expresses a degree of comparison ; they give greater intensity to its signifi- 
cation ; for instance, éoyarwraroc, mpwriorog. Expressions of this kind are found in 
later writers, not Attics. When Epic poets at times combine both forms of a compar. 
AS YELDOTEPOC, fLELOTEPOC, it is done for the sake of the metre, and not to strengthen the 
expression. 

Obs. 4. The more ancient language had also a termination of derivative adjec- 
tives in repoc, which must not be confounded with that of the comparative ; ew. gr. 
ayporepoc, (rural,) apéorepoc, (on the mountains,) OndvrEpog (as OnAuv_, feminine). 


OF NUMERALS. 
§ 70.—Cardinal Numbers. 
1 , cs yer a C- uN ~ (<a ¢ 3 
* G- ELC, MLA, EV, YEN. EVOC, MLAC, EVOC, * ONE. 

There is an anomalous change of accent in pla, pac, md, 
piav. Epic poets have also instead of this fem. ta, gen. 
ine. 

* We frequently meet with compar. and superl. of avw, tvdov, &e. as avwrepoe, 


évOdraroc, &e, ; but they are in many places obvious corruptions of the adverbial 
form 0 dvwripw, See § 115. and 125. . 
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From the composition of this word with the negatives otd? 
and pe: arise the negative adjectives, 
ovoeic, Ovdeuta, ovdev, and 
pnosic, mnodeuta, pundev, NO One, none. 
They retain in their decl. the accent of cic; oddevdc, oddeurac, &e. 
The separation of ovd? sic, und: Ev, &c., in writing, gives in- 
tensity to the negative signification, not even one, not the least. 
Several Greek writers, mostly later ones, have also ovOete, neut. 
év, but the fem. as usual. 
2. [3'. dbo, (nomin. acc.) dvotv, (gen. dat. two. 

The Attics have évefvy, but merely in the gen.: they also 
use dvo as indeclinable in the gen. and dat. Un-Attic 
are N. A. déw, G. dvov, D. duct, dusiv: Ion. dvotow: Epic 
do and doroi, which is completely declined. The word 
aupw, (both,) is noticed below, § 78. 

3. 7. TpEic, (comm.) tpia, (neut.) three, gen. roLwv, dat. ro.oi(v), 
acc. like the nom. 
A. 6’. réccapeg or Térrapsc, four, neut. a, gen. wv, dat. réssapor, 
TETTAOGL, ee. TéTPAGl,) ACC. ac, a. 
Ion. tésceoec, Dor. rérropsc, réropec, old and Aol. wicupec. 
The remaining simple numbers up to fen, and the decimal 
ones up to a hundred, are not declined at all. 








Pees se UO te Oca «eS LOE ee Qcovra:. 60 

Ss. . . .- Gix. ekoororaw 20\0. iBdoujcovra 70 

Merci! st N. Tpiakovra . 80| 7. dydonxovra . 80 
Vt N 8 is Gu) ees G0 

etOKGO) ss « oe TesoapaKovra 40 |\4- éveyvnxovTa . 

0’. évvé 9 5 ’, &KaTC 100 
e EVVEH e e y 3 TEVTNKOVTA af 50 1g) « €KATOV e ° 


Not only the long a in rpdxovra, but also the short one in reo- 
caoakovra, is converted by the lIonians into y: reujKovta, Tec- 
cepixovra. Other Ionic and Epic forms are Zelkoo1, dyd0- 
Kovra, évvijKkovTa, Doric wéume, 5, elkari, 20. 

The compounds with ten commonly are— 


“id. fvdexa. =. 11 8. reccapeckat- iC’. extaxaidexa . 17 
(f9". dwoexa . 12 deca . «© 14 un’. Oxrwxaidexa . 18 
vy’.totokaidexa 13| ce. wevrexaidcxa 15 | 10". évveaxaidexa . 19 

lis’. éxxaldcxa . 16 





Acxarpeic, dexarevte, &c., occur but seldom. Tpeic and réocagec 
are also declined in these compositions; for instance, recoapa- 
Kaloska, TEGoagolKaloeka, OEKATOLOY, &c. 
Avwédexa and dvoxaidexa are Ionic and poetical. The forms 
H 2 
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tpiokatdeka, éxxaideka, Show that the rest of the numbers com- 
bined by cai up to 19, must not be written separate. Teoospeo- 
xatoecka is indeclinable in Ionic. (ev. gr. Herod. 1, 86. has it 
twice.) 

The rest of the compound numbers are usually written sepa- 
rate, and when the small number precedes, the two are joined 
by cai; if it comes last, the conjunction generally is omitted ; 
for instance, wévre kal cikoowy, or cikoot Twévte 3 32, ToLaKOVvTAa Ovo, 
or Ovo Kal TpLdkovTa. 

The round numbers after 100 are regularly declined : 


200. o’. duaxootor, at, a. 3,000. jy. rproxtrcot. 
300. 7’. ToeLaKootol. 4,000. (8. retpaxioxircor. 
400. vu’. rerpaxootot. 5,000. («. mevraxtoytAvor. 
500. ¢’. mevrakdotot. 6,000. js. E€axioyiXuor. 
600. y’. éFaxooror. 7,000. (0. éwraxioxiXvor. 
700. W’. émraxoovot. 8,000. ». dxraxioyiAcot. 
800. w. dxTakocuol. 9,000. 0. évvaxioxidzor. 
900. 2’. évvaxoouol. 10,000. 1. dro, at, a’. 
1,000. a. xéAxLo1, at, a. 20,000. x. ducpdoror, ete. 


2,000. 3. dioxtAror. 


The a in dua and zpaxooror is long: Lonice dyxocrot, &c., gvvea- 
xtAor, dexaytAo are old forms in Homer. These large numbers 
may be used as collectiva in the sing.: S.axoola immoe (nH trmoe, 
cavalry). 


Obs. 1. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, a frequent use is made 
of a circumlocution ; for instance, instead of 49, we find évd¢ déovroe (or piace 
deotvonc) revThnKovTa, viz. -50, less one or wanting one, Ovoty dedyvrow wevTyKovra, 48, 
and also évdc or dvoiv déovree, the verb deiy signifying both to be in want of and to want. 

Obs. 2. When other words are compounded with these numbers, the Greek has 
for the unit povo— (pdvoc, single,) for 2 di— for 37o1—and for 4 rerpa, as wovoKeowe, 
dikeowc, dictANaBog, OueTHC, (roc,) OiwHBorov, (680Abc,) Toiwove, TETeaTOUC, KC.” 
The rest of the numbers are generally joined with a and o, as wevrd-perpoe, e£a- 
ywvoc, EiKooa-E0p0C, TEYTNKOYTO-yVOC, ExaTovTa-pvatoc, xX'ALo-TahavToc. Yet we 
also find wevrevaia, ekaTop-mvdoe, Exmnyxue, (€é,) and the like. The Ionians make 
of évvéa, eivarnyxug, &c. In these combinations the a sometimes remains before a 
vowel, and sometimes not ; the o is always dropped or contracted in the compounds 
with éroc (year) ; hence we have érraérne, (of seven years,) better errétne, Totakov- 
TaéTNC; OY TpLaKkovTourne (for o&ryo*). Observe likewise éyvaérne, (of nine years, 
nine years old,) and évvijpap (for or during nine days). 








1 Mupio., many, numberless, is contradistinguished from it by the accent. 

2 The composition with dvc-, rpuc-, is used only when the meaning of die, ro%c, 
twice, thrice, must be expressed, as in duoPavac (Homer), dropdpror, dicepOoc, Tpi0- 
a@Xtoc, and the like. ; 

3 These words have é9¢, ouc, in the gen. and are generis communis ; but they also 
have a fem. in tg. TpLAaKOVTOUTLOEG OTOVOAL. 
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§ 71.—Ordinal Numbers and other derived ones. 


1. The ordinal numbers are adjectives of three terminations, 
the first two of which are two defective forms of comparison. 
See § 69, 2. 


1. ro@roe or, in speaking 18. éxroxaidéxaroc 
of two, modrepoc 19. évveaxaidékaroe 
2. debrep0¢, a, ov’ 20. sixkooroe 
3. TOITOE, Ny OV 21. sikooTtog mowrToc, OF 
4. rérapToe TPWTOE Kal EiKOOTOC, 
D. TEuTTOC &e. 
6. Exroc 30. TovaxooToe 
7. €3don0c¢ 40. tesoagaxoorT0¢ 
8. dydo0e 50. wevrnkooroc 
9. Evaroe and Evvaroe 60. éEnxooroc 
10. décaroc 70. éBdounkocroe 
ll. évéécaroc 80. dydonkooTbc¢ 
12. dwdécaroc 90. évevnxkooroc 
13. tpioxaidéxaroc 100. éxarooroe 
14. reooagaxaidéxaToc 200. dsaxoctocroe, &c. 
15. wevrexardéxatoc 1,000. ytALoorde 
16. éxxaidéxaroe 2,000. dtoyiAtoarbe¢ 
17. exraxadéxarocg 10,000. prvotocroe, &C.. 


The interrogative méoroc, guotus ? 1s answered by am ordinaé 
number *, 

Térparoc is used instead of rérapro¢ for the sake of the 
metre; the Ionians have elvaroc instead ef Evvaroc, 
zvaroc: the Epics have rpifraroc, eBdduaroc, oyddaroc : 
the Dorians zparoe for rpwrog. 

2. The numeral adverbs answering the question, How many 
times ? are: amaé, (once,) dle, Tplc, TEeTPaKIC, TEvTAaKLE, OKTAKEC, 
zvveakie OF évvakic, Exatovrakic, xtAraxic, &c. (poet. -K.) Inter- 
rogative, wooaxie. 

3. Multiples answering the question, How manifold? are 
amdéoe, contr. aAove, (simple,) dutAo0vc, ToiTAOVE, TETPaTAOUE, 
&c. (see § 60.) or also dumAdotoc, &c. 

4. Numbers as subst. all end in de, gen. ddoc 3 as, 7) povae, 
(unity,) dvac, Tpide, TeTpac, Tevtac, (also weumrac and reurae,) 
tEac, eBdouac, dydoede, évvede, dexac, &C., sikac, TpLlaKkac, Tecoa- 
paxovrac, &c., éxarovTac, xtAude, puptae. 

1 The superl. Cevraroc, (last,) made of it, is merely poetical. 


2 Further zodXoaroc, one of many, ddryooTbe, one of few. Hence 70 zrodXeorov 
pépoc, one of many parts, viz., a very small part. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 71 a.—Duwision of Pronouns. 


1. The division of the pronouns is supposed to be known 
from the Latin grammar; the following $$ therefore treat of 
them according to their etymological order. In order to facili- 
tate the review of all pronouns, see the following illustra- 
tions. 

2. The pronouns are usually divided into three classes: 
1, into pronouns substantive, that 1s to say, which are used 
instead of substantives or persons; 2, into pronouns adjective, 
which are for the most part used for adjectives, yet sometimes 
also for substantives; 3, into pronouns adverb, which are used 
instead of adverbs. 

I. Pron. substantivum. 
1. pron. personalia zya, ov, ?, § 72, 3. 
2. pron. reflexiva guavrov, cavrov, éavrov, &c. § 74, 3. 
3. pron. reciprocum aAdfAwy, &c. § 74, 4. 
4, pron. indefinit. 6, 7, 76 detva, § 73. 
II. Pron. adjectivum. 
1. pron. demonstrativa; to these belong 
the art. preepos. 6, 7, 76, § 75. 
oUTOC, avTy, ToOUTO, this, &c. § 76, 2. 
Ode, noe, TOOE, this, &c. § 76, 1. 
exelvoc, n, 0, that, yon, § 74, 1. 
avrTog, H, 0, himself, &c. § 74, 1. 6 avroe, ibid. 2. 
2. pron. relativa; to these belong 
the art. postpos. éc, 7, 6, with the strengthened 
forms domep, &c. who, &c. § 78. 
dgTlc, HTLC, tt, Who, &c. § 77, 3. 
» pron. interrogativum rie, ri, who ? what ? § 77, 1. 
. pron. indefinit. ric, ri, some one, &c. § 77, 1. 
. pron. possessiva éuoc, én, gudv, my, adv, &c. § 72, 4. 
. pron. correlativa. See § 78 and 79. 
III. Pron. adverbiale. 

To this class belong those pronouns which are derived from 

adverbia modi, loci, temporis. See § 116. 
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§ 72.—Pronouns Substantive and Possessive. 


1. The pronouns substantive or personal of the first and second 
persons are éyw, I, jpeic, we, od, thou, vpeitc, (long v,) you. 
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2. The pronoun of the third person has no longer its nom. 


sing., like ¢', the Latin se, with which it also corresponds in 
the Attic language in its reflective signification. In the plural 
it has a particular form for the neuter, which, however, occurs 
but rarely. 

Obs. 1. This pronoun is altogether not frequent in the Attic writers ; for even in 
its reflective signification they prefer the compound éavror (§ 74, 3); and in the 
direct sense of him, her, it, they employ the oblique cases of the pronoun avroc, 
§ 74, 2. It occurs more frequently in the Ionic and Epic writers, who use it indis- 
criminately for him, her, and i¢, and for the Latin se. (See the Syntax, § 127. about 
this reflective pronoun.) 


3. These pronouns are declined thus :— 


Sing. fF thou, the Latin SE: 
Nom. | 2ya ov —_—— 
Gen. éuou, and pov, GOU ov 
Dat. | Zuot, and pol, col ot 
Ace. uz, and pi, Ge é 
Dual, We both, you two, 
N.A. VWl, VO; TPOL, THO, opwe 
G.D. VOIV, YOV, opaiv, cowr, ohwiv 
Pi: We, yOu, 
Nom. NUELC DMELC opeic, neut. opia, 
Gen. NLOV UVLO opov 
Dat. nuty ; viv opiot(v) 
Pee: nuac VELA opac, neut. opéa. 


Obs. 2. The oblique cases of the second and third person are enclitical, yet, 
according to the principles of § 14. Obs. 7. they may also be orthotoned. It is only 
the monosyllabic form of the cases of éyw, which is enclitic ; when orthotoned, the 
disyllabic form must be used. Of the forms beginning with og, only the oblique 
eases of the third person, and the forms of dialects noticed in the sixth Observation, 
are enclitic; yet og@v and ode with the circumfex are excepted, but in their 
resolved form, (ogéwy, opéac, Obs. 6, 8.) aud when o¢d¢ is made short by Poets, 
they also are enclitic. 

Obs. 3. When one of these pronouns has a preposition prefixed, it generally con- 
tinues orthotoned, as wepi cov, tv col, mapa odgicty, and, consequently, (of éyw,)— 
Kar’ ee, && éuov ?. 

Obs. 4. The particle yé (§ 149, 2.) is often appended to these pronouns for the 
sake of emphasis, in which case éyw, éuoi, and iué throw the accent back: éywye 
(equidem), Eworye, Eueye, ovye, &c., and the oblique cases of ov cease to be encliti- 
cal ; ex. gr. pn) oeye. 

Obs. 5. The oblique cases of yyetc and vuetc are, according to grammarians, 
equally capable of being inclined, and in every instance, when they are enclitics, 





1 See about this very rare nomin. and its actual occurrence in Attic writers, 
Buttm. Complete Greek Grammar. 

? Some grammarians excepted only wpdc pe, and it really occurs mostly thus in 
the Attic writers. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. and Jacobs’ Pref. ad Anithol. 
p. 32. 
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instead of throwing their accent on the preceding word, they draw it back: ijuwy, 


Hyper, 


Obs. 


— 


2 


8. 


a 


tu, &e., which rule, however, is not generally observed in our editions. 
6. Dialects. 

. The Dorians and Epics have an old form éywy for éyw. 

. The Dorians have 7d for od, and in the enclitie acc. again r¥. The ace. ré 
occurs rarely, and only orthotoned (Theocr. 1, 5); even the Dorians and 
Afolians retain cé instead of it. Tw» is an old form of the nomin. with 
the Epics. 

In the dat. the Dorians and Ionians have roi for coi, but only when it is 
enclitic. 

. The gen. ov of these pronouns comes from ¢o, hence the Epic poets have 

éméo, O80, E0, 
or épeio, o&io, eto, whence the Ionians and Dorians have épev, pev, oev, €v, 
(see § 28. Obs. 5.) and the Dorians instead of cet also rev and reve. The 
gen. Téoto for céo, otto, Il. 0. 37. is quite anomalous. 

The Poets make use of a peculiar gen. formed by the appendage of (compare 
§ 116.) the syllable Oey : 

émeOev, o&0ev, e0ev, 
whereof éev, in its direct meaning, (Obs. 1.) is enclitical ; for mstance, 
Il. a. 114, 
. Epiv, tiv or reiv, ty, (with the sp. lenis,) are orthotoned (§ 14.) Dorie 
datives for uot, coi, oi. (Yet riv sometimes is only acc., Theocr. 11.) 


. The old Ionism of the Epics lengthens the pronoun of the third person with 


an €, gen. eto, dat. éot, acc. &. This form (like éuov) is always orthotoned. 
The Ionians resolve the contraction of the pl. and say nuéec, dpéec, opéec, 
gen. npéwy, &e. (Hpice, ypeiwy, &e.) acc. npéac, &e. 
Poets shorten the end-syllables cv and ac—zijpiv, vpiv, nudc, vude, opac. 
If enclitic (Obs. 5.) they are written ju, &c. 


10. The final syllable of the nomin. apéc, vpéc is also shortened by the Dorians, 


] 


] 


4, 
noun 
gene 


and in the acc. they take the (dual) termination e«—apé, vpi, for mac, 
bpac, all with the a and v long. This change of pronunciation and accent 
gives the following old Aolic form, which the Epic poets have retained : 
Nom. dppec, vppec, 
Dat. cppiv, dppey, or dppi, dupe, 
Acc. dppe, dupe. 
If apé or dupe also occurs instead of éué, (Theocr. 11, 42.) it is the same 
figure by means of which yyyeic often is used for éyw. Compare Obs. 7, 2. 
1. There is a similar abbreviation of the pl. of the third person, 
Dat. opi or opiv, 
Acc. ofé, 
both enclitic. The Attic poets also make use of the acc. ogé, but in all 
- numbers (for adroyv, 7,0, and adrodc, ac, a). Ziv is very rarely used for 
the sing. See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 17, 14. 
2. Lastly there is another enclitic acc. of the third person, 
Lon. piv, Dor. and Att. viv, 
which also is used for all the genders and numbers, but only in the direct 
meaning (Obs. 1.) of him, her, it, pl. them. The Attics make use of their 
viv merely in poetry. 


The pronouns possessive derived from these personal pro- 
s are regular adjectives of three terminations. They are 
rally formed from the gen. sing. in this manner : 
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Gen. zi0v Zives Ende, eu, Eudv, My. 
gen. cov 5, G0e, on, adv, thy. 
gen.ov 5, 6e, n, dv, his, (of the fem.) her. 
And from the nomin. thus: 
Hele ZIVES HpéTEoOG, a, OV, OUT. 
UMELC 55 UUETEVOC, a, OV, YOUr. 
oHelc 4, oéTeooe, a, ov, their. 

The pronouns possessive of the third person sing. and plur. 
are frequently expressed in prose by the gen. of pronouns sub- 
staniwe. For particulars on this point, see Syntax, § 127, 7. 

Obs. 7. Dialects: 

1.) The Dorians and Ionians have instead of cdc—redc, a, (1),) dy, and for de, 
—édc, a, (2),) 6v.— With regard to the pretended form éfjoc, see above the 


Anom. évc, with the note. 
2.) There is an old shorter form for the possessive pil., 


APOC, 9, OV, UYpLOS, 7), OY, adc, H, OY, 
used by the Dorians and Epic poets, but the latter pronounce the first 
person with the sp. lenis, 
GpOG, 1, OV: 
the Attic poets do the same, yet only in the meaning of the sing. (for gude 
compare Obs. 6, 10) ; for instance, Eurip. Electr. 555. Soph. Hlectr. 588. 
Obs. 8. Poets also make of the dual of the first and second person 
va@i—vwirepoc both our, of us both, 
ooHt—opwitepoc, both your, of you both. 


§ 73. 


We must also rank among the pronouns personal 
6, 1), TO deiva, a certain person, some one, such and such a one, 
{the French wn tel): it is declined 
nom. and acc. detva, gen. dsivoc, dat. deivi, 
- pl. ot Seivec, &c. 


Obs. It is sometimes, though very rarely, indeclinable : for instance, roy deiva, 
Toy Tov Oeiva (viov), Aristoph. Thesm. 622. 


§ 74. 


1. The following four pronomina adjectiva are regularly de- 
clined, except that they have o in the neuter: 
avToc, avT7, avTo, himself, herself, rtself ; 
éxelvoc, ekelvn, exeivo, this, that, yon; 
aAXoe, arXAn, adXo, other ; 
Oc, H, 6, see § 75. 
Obs. 1. The Ionians are fond of introducing an « in some forms of adroc, as 


avrén, avréwy. (§ 28. Obs. 3.) 
Obs. 2. ’Exeivocg comes from éxet, yonder, in that place. The Ionic form is céivoc, 
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n, 0, and the Dorie rijvoc, a, 0. The Aolic was kijvoc.—See § 29. Obs. 6. about 
@\Xor for ot adXot. 

2. The pronoun avric has three significations: 1.) se/f; 2.) in 
the oblique cases, him, her, it; 3.) with the article, the same. 
See the Syntax. We merely observe that in the last significa- 
tion it frequently coalesces with the article, (according to § 29. 
Obs. 4.) and in this instance the neuter is both in dv and 6: 
hence 

© avToe, 7) avTn, TavTO and TravTOV 
TAUTOU, THC AUTHC, TAVTOV 
TAUTW, TAUTH, TAUTW, KC. 

The forms rav7) and zaira, especially when the coronis ’ is 
wanting, must not be confounded with ratry and ravra from 
outoc, § 76.—See about the Ionisms wire, rwurd, § 29. Obs. 6. 

3. itis with avroc that is formed | 

the pronoun reflective, 
which being compounded with the acc. of the pronouns personal 
(uz, o#, €) is declined thus in the oblique cases: 
gen. iuavrou, guavtiic, dat. zuavTw, 7, ACC. EuavTov, HV, of 
myself, to myself, myself. 
gen. seavrov, or cavtou, &c. of thyself, to thyself, thyself. 
gen. gavrov, or avrov, &c. of himself, or herself, &c. neuter 
GCCUS. EaUTO, AUTO. 
The two words of the two first persons in the pl. are written 
separately ; the third is declined like the former: 
gen. nuwv avtorv, dat. hiv avroig, aie; 
acc. Hag avTove, ac. 
gen. buwv avtov, dat. tpiv avrote, aic, &e. 
gen. éavtwv OY avtwv, dat. éavtoig OF avTote, alc; 
acc. EavTovE, OF avToOvE, ac, a. 


Obs. 3. Originally the sing. was also naturally written separate. Homer'still has 
doi avT@, ot avrg. We likewise find separately in his works, € airy, éu abroy, 
&e. Il. a. 271. &. 162. 2. 490 ; and Od. ~. 185. ra o’ atrov, o abrijc, (or cavrod, 
7j¢,) is considered as an elision of ra od. 

Obs. 4. In these compositions the Jonians have wv instead of av, (§ 27. Obs..1, 
11.) and commonly do not elide the « in the first person. They say éuewvrov, 


cEWUTOY, EwuTOY, &c.—See about ewurénv, &e. Obs. 1. 
4, But it is with a\Aoe that is formed 


the reciprocal pronoun 
in the strictest sense’: 


* It is thus called, because it is used when the action of the verb falls upon the 
subject. The distinction between reflective and reciprocal is sufficiently clear in 
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gen. adAhAwy, dat. adrAhAor¢, aic, ace. adAnAove, aC, a, 
dual, adAnhXw, a, ov, av, one another. 

This dual serves for an action which is reciprocal between 
two individuals; but the plural may be used equally well in 
such cases. 

§ 75.—The Articles. 

1. The Greek grammarians give the name of articles (ra 
ao0pa) to the two simplest adjective-like designations of subst., 
which in a proposition have a reference to each other in two 
connected sentences. One of these designations is called in 
modern languages the definite article (the), the other the pro- 
noun relative (who, which). 

2. Of these two articles one is 

Articulus prepositivus, 
6, 9, TO, the, 
which is declined like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74, except that 
1.) the nomin. sing. and pl. of the masc. and fem. gender 
are unaccented, (§ 10, 4,) and have the spiritus asper ; 
in all the other cases a 7 is prefixed. 
2.) not only the neuter, as in the adj. pronouns, but also 
| masc. in the nom. sing. ends in o (6). 
The other is the 
Articulus postpositivus, 
Oc, nN, 0, Who, which. 
This is declined exactly like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74, 1. 
English, the reflective verb being construed with se/f, and the reciprocal with one 
another, each other. The word reciprocal comprises in some degree both cases ; 
hence some grammarians call reciprocal what we call reflective. 

1 The following is a proposition in which the two Greek articles oceur : ‘ This 
is the man who will save us,’ ot7é¢ éoTev 6 avo, d¢ cwoe nude. As these two 
little words act like articulations, and jom two sentences like joints of limbs, the 
Greeks called them ra apOpa, articuli, joints. But that the first of these two 
articles, 0, 7, 70, (the,) often stands alone in an unconnected sentence, and strictly 
speaking acts no longer as a joint, is owing to the circumstance, that in a great 
variety of such instances we keep the reference in our minds ; for instance, the 
man was here, ie. the man whom you know, the man of whom we spoke before, or some- 
thing of that sort. Hence language gradually annexed the articulus prepositicus, 
‘ the,’ to any object which was considered as sufficiently designated by a previous 
observation or by circumstances. The grammars of modern languages retained 
the denomination of article for this articulus prepositivus, without attending to its 
origin ; but gave to the articulus postpositivus, very properly on considering it by 
itself, the name of the pronoun relative. And as in modern languages another pro- 
noun, A, AN, which in fact is nothing but a feebler ric, ri, quidam, designates inde- 
termined objects, just as THE designates determined ones, the latter (THE) was 
called the definite, and the former (a, AN) the indefinite article, though these words 
have nothing of the nature of articulations or joints. In a Greek grammar we 
ought to abide by the old Greek denominations, since they are so well founded. 


But articles are needlessly considered as parts of speech in any grammar. They 
really are pronomina adjectiva. 
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Articulus prepositivus, Articulus postpositiwus, 
the, who, which, 
Sing. | M. F. N. M. F. N. 
¢€ € Q \ &\ \ 
Nom.| 4, N> TO, OG, Ns O5 
Gen. | rov, THCS TOU, ov, iio, ov, 
Dat. TWs ™s TWs > > Ys 
\ SN La 
Ace. TOV, THs TO; Ov, Vy Os 
Dual. 
N.A. | ro, Td, TW, Ws a, Ws 
G.D. | roi, TALV, TOL, OLv, aiv, OlVs 
Plur. 
Nom. ol, al, Ts Ol; at, ay 
Gen. | ror, TOY, TOV, ‘OV, QV, wy, 
Dat. TOLC, TALC, TOLC, OIC; aie, O1c, 
\ ia aA \ ! 
Ace. Tove, TAC, Td. oUc; aC; ae 


Obs. 1. The deviations in the dialects are the same as in the end-syllables of the 
first and second decl. ; for instance, roto for rod, a for 9, rag for THe, &e. Homer 
has, though but rarely, dov for the gen. ov of the articulus postpositivus. 

Obs. 2. Both articles were alike in form in the old language, and were only dis- 
tinguished by their position and accent, as is still the case with jj, ot, ai. The 
Epie poets have also 6, (incorrectly 6,) for d¢, and all the forms of the art. prep., 
which begin with 7, are likewise used by the Jonians and Dorians for the corre- 
sponding forms of the postpositivus ; 

ro for 6, Hv for jy, &e. 
The Dorians also have rol, rai, for both ot, ai, and ot, al. 

Obs. 3. The two articles are in fact nothing but the old simple pronoun demon- 
strative, (this,) and are frequently employed for it in the works of the ancients in 
many contexts even in prose, as is shown in the Syntax. See the usual pronouns 
demonstrative derived from it in the following Section. 


3. The articulus postp., or simple pronoun relative, is strength- 
ened in several combinations, partly by the enclitic particle zép, 
(So7ep, wirep, ie0, &c.) partly by being compounded with the 
pronoun tic (Gotte, &c.). See $77, 3. 


Obs. 4. With regard to the enclitie 7é,.which in Epic poetry is appended to 0c, as 
Oc Te or Core for Oc, Ovre or Tove for dy, see § 149, under TE. 


§ 76. 


1. The Greek has a double form for the general pronoun de- 
monstrative, ‘this One is made by appending the enclitic de, 
($ 14. Obs. 3.) to the articulus prep. : 

S02, Noe, TONE, Gen. TOVEE, THadse, &C. plur. olde, aide, TAOE, 
Tovace, &c. 

2. The other form otroc comes from the same article, and 
conforms itself entirely to it in its very anomalous decl. 
Wherever the article has the spiritus asper or the 7, the pronoun 
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has the same; and where the article has o or w, the pronoun has 
in the first syllable ov, but where the article has y or a, the 
pronoun has av: for instance, 6—ovroc, oi—ovtol, Twv—TotTwr, 
N—avTn, Ta—TavTa, &c. 
Sing. Plur. 
Mase. Fem. WNeut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 


ics Ud ~ 
Nom. | ovroc, atrn,  rovro, 
Gen. | rodrov, rabrne, Tobrou, | 


OUTOL, avuTal, TauTa, 
[A - “4 
TOUTWV,. TOUTWY, TOUTWY, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


D . ? , , | 7 , pre. 

Dat. | rot7Tw, rabty, TovTy, TOUTOLC, TavUTalc, TOUTOLC, 

Acc. | rovrov, rabtnv, rovro, | TOUTOUG, TavTac, TavTa. 
Masc. Fem. WNeut. 


Dual, N. A. 
G. D. 


Obs. 1. As the articulus prep. was the only pronoun demonstrative in the oldest 
language, (§ 126.) but gradually lost this meaning, it is obvious that both these 
forms only give to it more intensity, and that odrog in particular is in some degree 
the superl. of o.—See the still greater intensity given to both by annexing i, § 80. 

Obs. 2. The dialects offer no peculiarity but the Ionic « in rovréov, ravrénc, &e. 
and the very anomalous Epic form 

of the dat. rotadeat, Toicdeoot, for rotcds. 

Obs. 3. The nom. otroe, avrn, is likewise used as a kind of vocative or exclama- 

tion in the sense of the Latin heus! ho! you yonder! hark! 


$77. 


1. The simple Pronoun Interrogative, 
tic, neut. ri, gen. tivoce; who or which ? what ? quis, que, 
guid ? 
always has the accent on the 1, (rivec, dat. pl. riot, &c.) and 
distinguishes itself by that circumstance, and by its nomin. and 
accus. sing. constantly having the acute accent, (see § 13.) 
from the simple pronoun indefinite, 
Tie, neut. Tl, gen. Tivo, any One, some one, something, aliquis, 
aliqua, aliquid, 
which besides is mostly enclitic, and written without an accent. 
They are both regularly declined after the third decl., and the 
zis every where short. 


7, A 
TOUTW, Tavra, TOUTW, 
TOUTOLV, TavTaLY,  TOUTOLY. 





Obs. 1. In those rare instances in which ric or ri gets the acute accent, because 
it is followed by other enclitics, the connexion or the accent of the preceding word 
must distinguish it from the pronoun interrogative: as, dvnp Tic Tore. 

Obs. 2. Poets, and also the Attic comic writers, employ instead of the interroga- 
tive vi the emphatic ry, what then, why then, why so? 


2. The following forms are often used instead of the gen. and 
dat. of both pronouns : 
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rov, 7, (in the three genders,) orthotoned for rivoe, rivt, 
and enclitic for ride, tivi, a8 Ty TEexmatper TOUTO; how 
dost thou prove that ?—yvvaxkde tov, of a certain 
woman,—xpiolai rw, to use something : 
and for the neut. pl. of the pronoun indefinite arra, Ion. 
dooa, for twa, but always orthotoned, as, 
deva arra, for dava riva, Od. r. 218. éamot acca. 
3. The compound pronoun relative édaric, (who, which,) an 
intensive of dc, has a double decl. 
Nom. Géorie, Hree, 6, 7e (see § 15, 2). 
Gen. ovrwvoe, jorwoe, dat. wrivi, yr, &C. 
Acc. 6ytiva, yvTiva, 6,7. 
Plur. Nom. oirivec, airwec, ativa, 
Gen. wvtwwv, Dat. oioriot, aisrict, 
Acc. ovorivac, aotiwac, ativa. 
It also admits one of those collateral forms of zie, which we 
have just mentioned (2) : 
étov, 6rw—for ovrivog, writ (but not for the fem.). 
arra, lon. aooa—for ariva. 


- 


Obs. 3. The collateral form rov, rw, must not be confounded with the article, 
from which it is totally different, as is shown by the triple gender and the dialects. 
The rod of the article is resolved by the Epics into roto, but the tov for Tivoc, rivdc, 
into véo, whence Jon. and Dor. rev—dat. Ion. rew.—The same in the compound 
pronoun relative, OTE0, OTTEO, OTEV, OTEW. 

Obs. 4. The Ionians have this collateral form also in the gen. and dat. plural, 
TEwY, TéEoLoL, for TLYHY, Ticiv, and the Attics even have, though rarely, in the com- 
pound pronoun relative, orwy, STroot, Xen. Anab. 7, 6,24. Gicon. 3,2. (see Schn.) 
Soph. Gd. T. 414. Aristoph. Lg. 758. Tonice orewy, oréorory, and also in the fem. 
OTEQOLY. 7 

Obs. 5. Epics also have the compound pronoun relative with the first syllable 
unchanged in all the cases—éric, drwva, (for OvTiva and driva,) O7rwvag. When- 
ever they use the double 7, they write the neuter thus: 6,771. 

(See § 80, about daricoty, oTmovy, &c.) 


4. Tic, compounded with ov and py, gives the negative 
Pronouns ovUTIC, MATIC, L, NO One, none, which are declined like ric 


(§ 78, 1). 


§ 78.—Pronouns and Correlaiiwe* Adjectives. 


1. Correlativa are words, several of which stand in such a 
connexion with each other, that one contains a certain question, 


1 Pronouns cannot be so precisely defined in theory, as not to admit many words 
which may also be considered as adjectives. 
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and the corresponding ones express the simplest relations, 
which answer that question. The general correlatives have 
been stated above, viz.: 
the pronoun interrogative ric, who ? 
the demonstrative 6, 66¢, ovroc, this: 
the indefinite ric, any one, some one : 
the pronoun relative dc, compound éaric, which : 
the negative ovric, phric, ($ 77,4.) or ovdete, undzte, (§ 70, 1.) 
no one, none, each, of course, with its fem. and neut. 
2. When these expressions are expressly confined to two 
objects, or two parts, 
the interrogative is mérep0e, a, ov, which of the two ? 
the demonstrative the same with the above. 
the indefinite 6 érepoe, (7) éréoa, &c.) one of the two. 
the relative émdérepoc, which of the two. 
the negative ovdérepoc, pndérepoc, neither. 


Obs. 1. ‘O Erepoc is exactly the Latin alter ; and when one of two is already named, 
_ 6 €repoc becomes definite, and must be tr meine’ the other (4). See about the crasis 
arepoc, Parépov, &c. § 29. Obs. 5. 


3. The answer to ric and wérepo¢ may also be each. This 
has in Greek the form of a compar. and superl. 
Exatepoe, a, ov, each of the two, 
ékaoToe, n, ov, each or every one (of several). 
4. Other general answers may be given to tie, as 
adXoc, another (§ 74, 1) 
Tac, wavtec, all (§ 62, 4). 
_ The question wérepoc may be answered by 
6 Erepoc, in the sense of the other (see Obs. 1). 
aUPOTEeoo’, a, OV, aupdrepol, at, a, both, 
and in some connexions, instead of au@drepoe, simply the dual. 
N. A. dupw, G. D. augoty with the accent removed, which is 
used for the three genders. 


Obs.2. In Poets Gugw is sometimes indeclinable, and used for the gen. and dat. 
See about aAoc and éErepoc, § 127, 5 


§ 79. 


1. Independently of these general correlatives, there are also 
some definite or particularising ones, referring to the properties 
and relative circumstances of the object, (of what nature? in 
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what place?) These are formed in Greek after a very distinct 
analogy ; but as they are partly adjectives and partly adverbs, 
we shall treat of the latter separately, § 116. 

2. Each series of correlatives has a common root and inflec- 
tion, but distinguishes itself by the initial letter. The inter- 
rogative begins with a 7, for instance, mécoc, quantus? how 
great ? how much? The same form, but usually with a change 
in the accent, serves for the indefinite, woode, aliquantus, of a 
certain size or number. When there is a 7 instead of the 
initial 7, it is the demonstrative, técoc, tantus, so great, so much ; 
but if the initial consonant is dropped, and the word begins 
with the spiritus asper, it is the relative, dcoc, quantus, as great 
as, as much as. 'There is in common language no negative to 
answer to these questions. 

3. Beside the simple relative, there is also a compound one, 
which in some circumstances is generally preferred. It answers 
to the correlative éo7tc, 6rov, and is formed by prefixing an o to 
the interrogative, 

mécoe, relative Gc0c and érdcoe (poet. om7dc00). 

4, The simple pronoun demonstrative (récoc) is mostly used 
as a perfect demonstrative by poets only; but in prose some- 
times merely in the restricted instances, when there is no par- 
ticular stress on the relations of quantity, (or quality, in rovoe,) 
ex. gr. bow Bedrtiwv éorl, Toow wadXrov dvdAdrrerar, (Xen. Cyrop. 
1, 6, 26.) toco¢e Kat tocoe. Hence we generally find a more 
emphatic form used, and just as the article 6 (the old and 
weaker demonstrative) is strengthened either by the enclitic és, 
(6d<,) or by being changed into ovroe, the same is done here; 
-oc in the second instance is changed into -ovroc, as— ° 

7000C—TOG0GSE OF TOGOUTOE. 
The former is declined in the middle of the word— 
TOGOGOE, TOGHOE, TOTGOVOE, JEN. TOGOVEE, KC. 
(see about the accent, § 14. Ods. 3.) The latter conforms en- 
tirely to ovroe respecting the diphthongs ov and av, but has in 
the neuter both oy and o, thus— 
TOGOUTOC, TOCAUTH, TOCOUTOV ANd TOGOUTO. 
gen. tocovrov, TocavTne, &c. 
pl. rocovrot, rocavTa, Tocavra, &c. 
gen. rocobttwv, TocotTwv, TocovTwv, &c. 
5. The following are the three completest series of this kind:— 
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Interrog. Indef. Demonstr. Rel. 
TOCOC $ TOGOC; O59 Cc, 
how great 2? how much ?| woooe, TOOOOCE, OT 0G06;, 
guantus ? TOGOUTOS, 3 
WTOC $ TOLOC, oioe, 
of what kind ? - | qroloe, TOLOGOE, OTOLOE, 
of what nature 2 TOLOUTOS, 
gualis ? 
awnAikoe 3 mnAlkoc,| THAIKOC; HAiKoe, 
how old ? TnALUKOGOE, omnAikoc. 
how great ? TnAtKkoUTOR, 


See about the Ionic forms xéaoe, kotoc, dkdaog, &c. § 16. Obs. 1. €. 


Obs. 1. There are also a few incomplete correlatives, which, like worepoc, OT OTEPOC 
in the preceding Section, have only the compound relative beside the interrogative 3? 
of this kind are especially rodazéc, dmodaT bc, (where born, of what country, of what 
place,) the derivatives of zdécoc, like mocroc, wooraiocg, tocamac.10c,—dTvoTbc, 
&e.: and the demonstrative rivvoc, ruvyourog (tiny, so very small, tantillus,)is also 
a correlative. 

Obs. 2. This class of words derive their correlative power from the initial letters 
a, 7, &c., but some of them denote also other relations, when compounded, espe- 
eially with the general correlatives, Erepoc, aAXoc, mac (§ 78) ; for instance, the 
interrogative zotoc is also answered by érepotoc, adXotoc, of another kind, of a 
different nature, wavrotoc, of all sorts, of every kind. It is the same with zoda7oéc, 


which gives d\Xodambc, tavrodabc, ijuedamroc, (belonging to our country, our 
countryman,) and the like. 


Obs. 3. To consider rocovroc, Kc. as a compound of odroce is improper. The 
final syllable ovrog here, and in the word odroc¢ by itself, is nothing but the 
strengthening of the termination o¢ in the way of a superlative, as will be clearly 
shown below, in treating of the particles, éyrav@a, évrevOey, § 116. 


§ 80.—Appendages. 


1. The compound and strengthened pronouns relative, like 
Sortie, dTov, doreo, O7dc0c, &c., annex to all their cases the little 
word ovy, which retains the accent, and in this composition 
exactly answers to the Latin cunque, denoting the completeness 
of the relation; as Goze, who, daricovv, quicunque, whosoever, 
HTLGOUY, OTLOVY, STwWOUY, ACC. OvTivaovy OY OSvTivovv, &c.— 
OoTEPOVY, OTOGOGOUY, OTNALKOVUUY, &C. 


Obs. 1. The form djzore imparts still greater force to this signification ; as osri0- 
Onmoré tort, whosoever it may be, dcovdHnrore, but it is frequently written separate. 


2. In the language of familiar intercourse, the Attics, to 


give greater intensity to the pronoun demonstrative, annex to 
all its forms the 


i demonstrativum, 
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which likewise draws the accent on itself, is always anole and 
absorbs all short final vowels; for instance, 
ovroc—ovrtoot, this here, (Latin hicce, French celui-ci,) arnt, 
(from avrn,) rouri, (from rovro,) éxevooi, (celui-ld,) exevort, 
&c. rocovrovi, tocovel, (viz. so much, so great as you see 
there,) &c. 
See about long vowels and diphthongs being made short 
before this i, § 7. Ods. 16. 


Obs. 2. Whenever the enclitic yé is annexed to the pronouns demonstrative, the t 
takes the place of the €, as rovro ys, rouToyt. 

Obs. 3. If there be an o before this 1, it is sometimes found with the moveable v, 
as ovTooiv, rovrouciv. (The case is the same with the adverb ovrwoiy from ovrwe.) 


§ 81.— Of the Verb. 


1. The essential forms of the Greek verb, as moods, tenses, 
&c., may be supposed to be known from other languages; but 
the Greek is more copious than the Latin, English, or German 
verb, especially with regard to having a middle voice distinct 
from the active and passive voice, the optative as a particular 
mood distinct from the conjunctive, the aorist as a particular 
tense, the dual as a particular number, and a greater variety 
of moods and participles for the several tenses. It must not be 
imagined, however, that every form is perfect and in constant 
use in every verb, though Greek grammars necessarily state all 
the forms complete in one verb. 

2. It also happens, much more frequently in the Greek than 
in other languages, that a form, which according to a strong 
analogy should be confined to one signification, has the oppo- 
site; for instance, the passive voice often has the signification 
of the active. Hence we must first be acquainted with the 
forms themselves, remembering at the same time what their 
principal destination is conformably to analogy. 

3. But these significations can be thoroughly developed in. 
the Syntax only, and what is absolutely necessary for their 
comprehension may be supposed to be known from other lan- 
guages, as, for instance, the notions of the passive voice, the 
conjunctive and imperative of the present, &c. There are, 
however, a few previous remarks stated respecting the optative 
in § 88, 2, and respecting the middle voice in § 89. We now 
proceed to treat more particularly of the tenses of the Greek 
verb. 

4, The most satisfactory division of the tenses is according 
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to thei reference to the present, past, and future. But the past 
tense, in common language, is susceptible of a greater variety 
than the other two. The tenses referring to time past are 
known by the general name of preterites ; there is, however, 
this essential difference, that, in one of their forms, the thought 
is confined to the present time, and facts or circumstances are 
mentioned simply as having occurred; this is the perfect: in 
the other forms the thought is transferred to the past, and 
facts and circumstances are narrated as they occurred at that 
particular time*. ‘This narrative species of the preterite intro- 
duces new subdivisions, and gives, in Latin, German, and 
English, the zmperfect and the plusquamperfectum, and in Greek 
an additional tense, the aorist, of which the import is stated in 
the Syntax, § 137. 

5. None of the known languages distinguish the two spe- 
cies of preterites by forms so strongly marked as the Greek. 
The perfect adheres in the main to the analogy of the present 
and of the future, whilst the narrative species of the preterite 
has its own distinct analogy, on which the Greek grammar 
builds a second division of the tenses, and calls 

Principal Tenses 
the present, perfect, and future, and 
Historical Tenses 
the imperfect, plusquamperfectum, and aorist. 

6. There is a double distinction in the form. 1.) The tenses 
of the Greek verb are distinguished one from the other by 
their terminations; and 2.) the preterites by an additional 
prefix, called the augment. ‘The historical tenses again distin- 
guish themselves from the other tenses, and consequently also 
from the perfect, by a peculiar augment, and particular inflec- 
tions of the terminations of their numbers and persons’. We 
proceed to the augment, and shall treat of the inflections and 
conjugation in § 87. 


1 Even in a lively narrative this transfer of the thought to the particular time 
past frequently betrays the narrator into the use of the present tense. 

+ That our classification of the Greek tenses by augments and terminations is, as 
it were, firmly reoted in the language, and, of course, essentially important, is very 
obvious. A present tense, preterite, and (perhaps periphrastic) future, are the three 
most indispensable tenses with which the scanty old language may be supposed to 
have been satisfied. They, therefore, are justly called principal tenses. This pre- 
terite unquestionably served for the purposes of narration ; it is, indeed, to the need 
of narrating or relating (the oldest want of men) that we trace the origin of all 
language ; yet this preterite was at the same time a mere perfect, just as we hear 
even now in several parts of Germany the uneducated class deliver their narratives 


12 
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§ 82.—Of the Augment. 


1. The augment is an alteration in the beginning of the 
word, which in most instances consists of a real addition, and, 
when this is not the case, is yet derived from an original 
addition. 

2. The augment is different according as the Greek verb 
begins with a consonant or a vowel. When the verb begins with 
a consonant, the augment makes a syllable of itself, and is then 
called the syllabic augment. But when the verb begins with a 
vowel, this vowel, when short, generally becomes long. ‘This 
is called the augmentum temporale, (av&noic yoovurn,) the word 
xoovoe referring likewise to the quantity of syllables. 

3. The augment is, according to the preceding §, the charac- 
teristic sign of past tenses, viz. of the imperf., perfect, plus- 
guamp., and aorist. But the perf. belongs likewise to the 
principal tenses; its augment therefore differs from that of the 
historical tenses, as will be seen in the syllabic augment, which 
is the foundation of the temporal one’. 


The Syllabie Augment. 

4. The augment of the perfect, when the verb joeee with a 
consonant, consists in prefixing the initial letter of the verb 
with the vowel ¢, as 

TimTw, perf. Té-Tupa: 
hence this augment is also called the reduplicative augment, or 
simply reduplication. If the verb begins with an aspirata, it 
follows, from § 18, that the corresponding ¢enuis is prefixed, 
for instance, 
prdéew—rre-ptAnka, Oiw—ré-Ouka, ywoéw—Ke-K WONKA. 

The fut. 3, which comprises the meaning of the perfect, retains 
this augment, § 99. 

5. But the historical tenses merely prefix an 2, which is 
called simply augmentum; for instance, 

TUTTW, Imperf. E-ruTTOV, aor. t-TUWa, 
and the plusquamperfectum, which adds the historical meaning 


exclusively in the heavy German perfect. It was only in proportion as the lan- 
guage was cultivated, that it gradually separated the historical tenses, with their 
modifications, from the preterite, and left the old preterite to keep its station, as a 
pure perfect, among the principal tenses. To observe the analogy, which in the 
Greek so clearly distinguishes the principal and historical tenses, is highly inter- 
esting. The learner must, therefore, direct his particular attention to the syllabie 
Puen: and the terminations of the tenses particularised in § 87, 3 

? We combine the theory of the reduplication of the perfect with that of the 
simple augment, of which the former is the foundation, because this combination 
best shows wherein the two augments agree, and essentially differ. 
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to the signification of the perfect, puts this « before the redu- 
plication of the perfect ; as 
timtw, perf. ré-Tuda, plusg. &-rerbperv. 

The principal tenses (with respect to the augment) are there- 
fore distinguished from the historical; the former taking either 
no augment (pres. and fut.) or the reduplication (perf.); the 
latter taking either the simple augment, or the reduplication 
and the augment (plusyuamp.). 

6. There are augments in the active, passive, and middle 
voice; the simple augment is only in the indicative, the redu- 
plication in all moods and participles. As the imperf. and 
plusquamp. do not form any moods, the above-mentioned rule 
may be more readily expressed in the following way: 

The reduplication of the perfect is retained in all moods 
and participles; but the augment of the aorist takes 
place only in the indicative. 

Thus of rizrw, ib. 2 
the PERF. Is réruda, inf. rerupévar, part. rerupoc, 
1. trvpa—rbwar—rinbac, 
2. ETUTOV—TUTELVU—TUTWY, 
and the fut. 3. is like the perfect. (See 4. Obs.) 


Obs. The rule may be expressed still more accurately. Any reduplication, or 
whatever supplies its place, continues through all moods, (hence the irregular 
reduplication of the aor. éhaOov, part. AehaOwy, and the like, § 83. Obs. 7.) but 
any simple augment takes place merely in the indicative (hence the irregular aor. 
Hyayoy drops merely the augmentum temporale in the infin., &c., ayayety, § 85. 
Obs. 2). See about any founded or unfounded exceptions, the Anom. dyyvvps and 
etTrely, 


AOR. 


§ 83. 

1. The preceding Section stated the syllabic augment in its 
proper capacity and regularity; the present will show its 
_ deviations and peculiarities. 

2. Whenever a verb begins with an o, this o 1s doubled after 
the <, as— 

panrw, imperf. toparrov, 
(See § 21, 2, and the exceptions ididem, Obs. 2.) and the perfect 
and plusquamp. have only the same augment without the redu- 
plication : 
Perf. tppaga, plusquamp. zppadgeuv. 

3. When a verb begins with a double letter, it takes merely 
the « instead of the reduplication, which <« then remains 
unchanged in the plusquamp., ex. gr. paddw, perf. tbaXrka, plusq. 
eWarxev: Cnréw, Eéw, perf. pass. e¢hrnuar, eGeouare And this 
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is done in most instances where the verb begins with two 
consonants, ev. gr. 

pOsipw, perf. ¢p0opa, plusq. soéotw, 

oTeipw, perf. pass. tovappat, plusg. om apunrs 

Exriopal Of KTiGw, ertvypat Of mrbcow. 


Obs. 1. From this last rule are excepted, and consequently subject to the prin- 
cipal rule, 

a.) Two consonants, of which the first is a mute, the other a liquid, (muta cum 
liquida,) for instance, yoddw yé-ypaga, Ké-KApat, 7é-wvEvKa, TE-OAaKa, 
&e. But yy takes merely the «, and yA, BA, are fluctuating ; em. gr. 
yywpitw—iyvwpicpar, KaT-eywTTiopévoc, Or-éyAuTTae and dva-yéyAuT- 
Tat, PLawTw BéPAappar, BAacrayw éEBaoTyKal. 

b.) The perfects piuynpat and Kéxrnpat of wyqw and xrdouat. The Ionians, 
however, (and even the Attics sometimes, ez. gr. Plato, Meno. 39.) have 
exTnpat. All other verbs beginning with py» and xr take simply the «, 
ex. gr. EMVYNMLOVEVKA, EKTEATLOPAL, EKTOVA. 

ce.) The perfects méixrapat, wéimTnka, TéTTWKA, TENTNwWC, (see the Anom. 
TETAVYULL, TETOMAL, TiTTW, TTHOGW,) all of which rather are syncopated 
verbs of the root TETQ. Any perfect, immediately and regularly derived 
from ar, has merely ¢,as the usual perfect of mrqoow txrnxa, and 
EXTONMAL, ETTLOMAL. 

Obs. 2. The same kind of augment, peculiar to verbs beginning with p, may have 
taken place in the old language with other semivowels; hence the two perfects 
éupopa and foovpat, see the Anom. psipouat and cevw.—The Epics double all 
liquids for the sake of the metre, but only in the imperf. and aor. é\\aBev, gupae. 
—See the dnom. deioar about 2ddace. 

Obs. 3. A few verbs of the common language, beginning with liquids, have, 
instead of the reduplication, the syllable «i or «i, ex. gr. eiXnda. See the Anom. 
AapBavw, Kayxdvw, dNyw, peipopwat, and PEQ under éizeiv. 

Obs. 4. Homer’s peovwpéva is the only instance of a reduplication before p. 

Obs. 5. In the three verbs BovAopat, (to be willing,) Stvapar, (to be able,) and 
pew, (to be about to do, intend to do,) the Attics commonly strengthen the syllabic 
augment by the addition of the temporal one ; ea. gr. nOvvapny instead of éovvapny, 
the same in dzodatvw, see § 86. Obs. 2.—See about the syllabic augment before a 
vowel, § 84. Obs. 5, &e. 

Obs. 6. Non-Attic poets often omit the augment in the historical tenses ; ew. gr. 
Bare for ZBade, Bij for 2Bn, yévovro for éyévovro, &e.2 Compare about the accent, 
Obs. 1, 2, to § 103.—This omission in the plusquamp. is also very common in prose : 
TETUPELOAY, TEeTUTTO, for éreTUdELCaY, éréTUTTO, OEdier (Plato, Phedr. 251. a.) for 
édedier, and the like. But the omission of the real reduplication is very rare and 
doubtful. See about édexro and the like, § 110, 8, and about the Epie redupl. det, 
instead of de, the en deioas and Osixvupe. 

Obs. 7. The aor. 2. (of the active and middle voice) has also frequently the 
redupl. in Epic poets, act this redupl. continues through all the moods, (see § 82, 6, 
with the Note,) ex. gr. wémAnyov, AthaQwy, werOety, AehaBEcOa, &e. In some 





* Observe that yy, yA, BA, belong to those instances of muta cum liquida which 
are also excepted from the rule of the others in prosody (see § 7,10). ‘The other 
exceptions stated in that Section do not occur in a way which applies here ; for 
dz0unpa is a syncope. See the Anom. démw. 

* With Attics for the sake of the metre but seldom ; see Herm. on Kurip. Hee. 
Pp, Xxxai, +In prose never, not even in Jonic prose. The sole exception is ypyv. 
See the Anom. yodw, yon. . 
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few verbs the simple augment is added in the indic. gpdZw émégoadoy (see the 
Anom. and compare xéXopat and SENQ).—The present and the fut. active have this 
redupl. only in some mostly poetical forms derived from reduplicated tenses ; see 
§ 111. 

§ 84.—The Temporal Augment. 


1. When the verb begins with a vowel, whether it has the 
sp. asper or lenis, the augment coalesces with the initial vowel 
into a long vowel; and this kind of augment, calied the temporal 
augment, (see § 82, 1.) continues unchanged in all the preteriées. 
A or < generally becomes n, and o—w, ex. gr. 

aviw, imperf. nvvov, perf. nvuKa, plusg. jviKev, 
apuocw, imperf. nouolov, perf. npwoKka, plusg. HpuoKety, 
eAmiGw, amperf. nAriov, perf. nATiuKa, plusg. HATiKéELv, 
omrdéw, tmperf. cutrgsov, perf. wutdynka, plusg. apiAH«ev. 

2. The following verbs, iyw, I have, taw, I let, EXxw, I drag, 
(see the Anom.) Zorw and ipritw, I creep, 20ifw, I accustom, 
éAicow, J wind, iotiaw, I give a feast, érw (see the Anom.) and 
exopuat, I follow, zoyaZopuat, I work, do not change the « into n, 
but into «, for instance, imperf. cixov, perf. eioyacpar, &c. (See 
Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 1. See also ido, éXeiv, in the Anom. aipéw, ciwAain the Anom. 0w, and 
the verbs belonging to the root “EQ, § 108.1 
8. The vowels « and v can only be augmented when they 
are short, and they then become long through the augment : 
ex. gr. ixersbw, (Eurip. Med. 971.) aor. ixérevoa (888); and 
even when the syllable is already long by position, the aug- 
ment must be rendered sensible in pronunciation, ex. gr. isybw 
icxvov, dSuvéw duvovv. 

4, Of the vowels long in themselves, a (according to Text 1.) 
commonly becomes 7; the others n, w, ¢, v, are not susceptible 
of the augment, ex. gr. ntTaopmat, 

imperf. nrtwpnv, perf. ntrnhuat, plusg. nrrhunv, 
except by the removal of the accent. See Ods. 4. 

5. A diphthong may be augmented when its first vowel can 
be changed in the way mentioned above; and if the second 
vowel be an z, it is subscribed thus: 


, , v 7 >) 2, 
avAéw—nvrAovr, EU KYOMAL—NUXOLNV, 

> 2 ” wD z 
alTEW—HTOUY, Gow—ioor, 


ee 4 ” 
OLKEW—— WKOUDV. 


1 The following are improperly considered as belonging hither, viz. éw and 
épew. See the Anom. simeiv—tlw about eica. See § 108,2.—éotw and épwrdw - 
about eiovoa, cipwrwy, which forms belong, however, to the Ionic eiodw, eipwraw. 
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But many verbs neglect this augment, (Obs. 2.) and it never 
takes place with ov and et: ovrafw—oiraZov, eikw—sixov, ei&a 5 
with the solitary exception of cixkafw, which, however, is only 
augmented by the Attics, and that but rarely, eixaca, eikaopat, 
Att. qikaoa, jikacua. In the verbs beginning with ev the usage 
is fluctuating; nvyounv and evyounv, sipéOnv, very seldom 
nupeOnv. 


Obs. 2. Those verbs in which the augment would produce a cacophony or indis- 
tinctness, remain in general unchanged, especially a few beginning with a, av, ot, 
followed by another vowel, diw, ant, andiZopar, aiaivw, oiaxifw, olow, and 
some others; only that the short a, for instance in aiw, is lengthened : imperf. 
diov, (long 2,) adaivero, oiaxiZev, &c. But aeidw makes jedov according to the 
general rule. Neither do some other verbs beginning with o: take the augment, 
oiviZw, oikoupéw, oloTpéw. 

Obs. 3. But the Ionians and non-Attic poets frequently neglect this augment as 
well as the syllabic one in any verb, ew. gr. dpetBero for HpeiBero, Ewy for etwy, (of 
édw,) &c. even in the perf. and plusq. pass., ex. gr. Eppa, oixnuar, (of drrw, otKéw,) 
Herod. The Dorians, instead of changing those beginning with a into 7, merely 
alter the quantity, a. 

Obs, 4. The temporal augment arose unquestionably from the contraction of the 
syllabic augment ¢ with the vowel of the verb, ev. gr. dyw, é-ayoy Hyov: the con- 
traction of ec into 7, and ¢o into w, is, however, a deviation from the general custom 
(§ 28, 3. b); but that of ea into 7, and ¢¢ into a, (éxw, é-exov elyoy,) agrees 
exactly with 1t— Hence the accent of some compound verbs is accounted for. As 
the accent (according to Obs. I. 1. to § 103.) always rests, as far as possible, on the 
antepenultima, avijmrov of avazrTw, for instance, has the circumflex on the 
penultima, because of the contraction. And thus the augment sometimes is to be 
known only by the accent, ex. gr. wpoonkw, (from ijcw,) imperf. TpooHKoy : a7rEIpyE 
is the imperative of avsipyw, and a7eipys the third person of the imperf. 

Obs. 5. But the syllabic augment has actually been retained in some instances 
before a vowel. Beside several Epic forms, the following three verbs of the com- 
mon language, which by the rule are not susceptible of the temporal augment, have 
the syllabic one : 

W0EwW, Wreopat, ovpéw, 
imperf. ewOovry, Ewvodpny, Eovpovr. 
The case is the same with the verb AIQ, (see Anom. ayvum,) I break, aor. taza, 
&c., to distinguish it from adyw, I lead. 

Obs. 6. The temporal augment arose from the « even in the perfect. For as the 
usual redupl. (§ 82.) consisted in the repetition of the first consonant with an ¢, 
this ¢e alone could be prefixed when the verb began with a vowel, and it formed 
the temporal augment along with this vowel. The ¢ is still found unchanged in the 
first-mentioned verbs, (as éaya, fwopat, ewynpat, éovonka,) and besides in 

_ €otka, EoATa, Eopya, 
from éikw, E\7w, Eoyw. The o in these perfects comes from the change of the vowel 
in the root, (of which below,) and ¢ is redupl.: Epyw &-opya, like d&oxw dédopKa. 

Obs. 7. This augment retains the sp. asper of the verbs, which have it, ea. gr. 
éddwy, éddwea, from “‘AAOQ. See Anom. arXioxopat, also avddyvw, Evyupt. 

Obs. 8. Just as we have seen above (§ 83. Obs. 5.) the syllabic augment increased 
by the temporal one, the latter is commonly increased in the verb opaw, (J see,) by 
the syllabic one, and retains the spiritus: imperf. Ewpwy. See about the perfect 
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éwpaka, doaw, and also olyw, avoiyw, among the Anomalous Verbs. The Epic poets 
do this likewise with other verbs, ex. gr. tpvoxdet of otvoyoéw, Envdave of avdavu. 

Obs. 9. When a verb begins with eo, it is the second vowel which takes the aug- 
ment. This occurs in the verb éopraZw, ewpraZoy, and the perfects of Obs. 6. in the 
plusq. é@Key, EWA TELY, EWOYELY. 


§ 85.—Aitic Reduplication. 


1. There is no redupl. in verbs beginning with a vowel, as we 
have seen above (compare § 84. Ods. 6). But several of them, 
all radical verbs, have in the perfect a peculiar redupl. called 
the Attic redupl., which, however, is not exclusively peculiar to 
the Attics; most verbs, which have it, disdaining the above 
simpler form. It consists in the repetition of the first two 
letters of the verb, with the vowel unchanged, before the usual 
temporal augment in the perfect ; for instance, 

3 ayelpw, (iyEpKa,) ay-nyeoka, aynyeouat, 
guew, (Hueka,) éu-hueka, 
opiTTw, (Wovya,) dp-WovxXa, OOWEVYLAL, 
6Cw, (wda,) d0-weéa. 

2. This form is fond of a short vowel in the third syllable, 
and on that account makes long vowels short, as, for imstance, 
In arzigw, perf. adrjrrpa, adAjAumat, akobw, perf. axhxoa. 

Obs. 1. This shortening of the vowel enabled Homer to make éonoédarar even of 
épeiow, which commonly gives éonoeopat: see Obs. IV. to § 103.—Even the temporal 
augment of the second syllable is sometimes neglected by the Epic poets for the sake 
of the metre, ex. gr. £péo1770, dodovia, of épeiw,” ATO.—See about other peculiarities 
of this redupl. the Anom. aipéw, éyéinw, Hudvw, exw, olyopar. 

3. The plusquamp. sometimes adds a new temporal augment, 
most commonly in akhkxoa, hxnxkdav: but it is omitted in the 
generality of instances (compare § 83. Ods. 6). 

Obs. 2. The aor. 2. of some verbs among those which belong to this §, (as § 83. 
Obs. 7.) has in the poets a redupl. corresponding to that of the perfect, yet so as to 
give precedence to the temporal augment ; ex. gr. 

APQ, Pf. papa, (Jon. dpnoa,) aor. joapor. 
The case is the same with jjcayoy, woopey, and some other forms (see the Note 
below). The verb dyw (see Anom.) has this aor. 7jyayor in the common language. 


This redupl. continues also in the other moods, which only reject the temporal aug- 
ment: apaoy, adkaxEety, ayaywy (see § 82. Ods.).! 


1 Grammarians formerly used to explain the Epic forms 7joagpev, woope, as perfects 
made by transposition of donpa, dpwoa: but jodoa or other perfects of this kind are 
nowhere to be met with in the genuine old Poets. These third persons have every- 
where the signification of the aor., and there are in Homer and other Poets other 
aorists as 3 pl. dpapov for Toapor, part. apapwv. The other similar aorists do also 
agree with them, as ayayéiv, akayxélv, aTuxely, avageiy, ddadkety, and éveyrety, (for 
which see the Anom. ) and also those beginning with a consonant, as wemOciv, 
AedaGeiy, &c. § 83. Obs. 7. 
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| 
Obs. 3. A very extraordinary redupl. of the aor. at the end of the word is found 
in the Epic poets in 
Z00KW, aor. HovKAKOY, éoveaxéety, (for —éiv,) 
and also in évirrw, jvimame. See the Anom. 


§ 86.—Of the Augment in compound Verbs. 


1. With regard to compound verbs, the principal rules are 
the following: when the verb is compounded with a prep., the 
prep. stands before the augment in the augmented tenses. 

It is therefore advisable, first to place the augment before 
the simple verb, and then to prefix the preposition. In the case 
of two vowels coming together, the vowel of the preposition 
(with the exception of wept and wed) undergoes an elision. 
Several other changes will be best seen in the examples: 

Tpoopiow—mpoo-Epepov ; ovrAAEyw, GuV-EAEYOV 5 
ATOOUW—AT-EOUGU, UTO-OLOUKA, AT-EOEOUKELD § 
cuppatTw, ouv-eppantov; amaAdXatrw, am-nAAartTov $ 
Tel adrAw, meot-E3adAov. 

In the moods of the aorist, the preposition resumes of course 
its original form, after having cast off the augment, ex. gr. 

ovAXzyw, aor. cuvédeEa, Conj. cvAEEw, inf. cvrdAzEat, 
aToouw, — amédvea, — aTodvaw, — amodvoat. 

2. Verbs not compounded with ead tls take the aug- 
ment in the beginning, ex. gr. 

peAoTroléw, EmeAOTrOLouY, peeAoTOlnKa, 

Trrupehéw, TEeTANMpLEANKA, 

apoovEew, Hppdvour, oixodopio, @Kooounoa. 
But verbs compounded with «i and the inseparable particle 
duo- take the temporal augment in the middle, as 

EVEPYETEW, EVNOYETOUY 5 SUCAPEDTEW, OUTHPEGTOUD 5 
but when an immutable vowel or consonant comes after those 
particles, the augment is in the beginning, as 

OUTWTEW, EOQUTWTOUY, 

OuoTUXEW, ZdvaTUXNGA, SedUoTUXHKA, 

EVOOKIMEW, NUOOKLMOUD § 
only those in ev are more generally ($ 84. Ods. 5.) without any 
augment, cspoatvero, ew xobunv (edwyeicOa). 

Obs. 1. The prep. wo6 frequently makes a crasis with the syllabic augment, mpo- 
érepWa, moovrepa: see § 120. Obs. 7. 

Obs. 2. Some compound verbs, which frequently occur in the language of familiar 
intercourse, and of which the primitives are to be found only in the dialects or poets, 


take the augment before the prep.; as écaQevdor, éxdOiZov, Hpiovr, (of apinpt,) yet we 
find also ex. gr. ca0nidov in most authors, and dzo\atw always gives amé\avoy, and 
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sometimes (according to § 83. Obs. 5.) with the double augment amndavorv, though 
there is no primitive verb to it. See also du7éyw in the Anom. éxw, and dugiévyupe, 
§ 108, 3. About éuzodgy, see Obs. 3. 

Obs. 3. We must principally know, whether verbs are merely compounded with 
another word, or derived from a word already compounded. With respect to this dis- 
tinction a general rule may be observed, the principle of which cannot be shaken, 
although it is subject to many exceptions. Compound verbs of the former kind head 
the augment always in the middle, and most verbs compounded with prepositions 
follow this rule ; for instance, cvy-é\eZa. Compound verbs of the latter kind have the 
augment in the beisheine. To these belong, 1, all verbs not compounded with prep., 
(the adv. e and dum included,) though their ceeardl part should be perfectly similar 
to the primitive verb; for instance, wedomorsw, which is not derived from pédoc and 
mo.tw, but from 6 eXozrotdg, and which has therefore éueXo7oiovy. 2, many verbs too, 
though they be compounded with prep.; ex. gr. évavrtovpat from the compound évay- 
Tioc, vayTLobpny ; avTBoréw from avTiBoAn, HvT“Bdrouv. Yet the usage of verbs, 
compounded with prep., having the augment in the middle, has occasioned a deviation 
from this principle, so that even in verbs derived from words compounded with 
prep. the augment is most usually after the prep. Homer has avreBoAnce}. The 
Aities generally have éZekAnciacay, évexwpialor, TovE~NTEVTA, CVYNOYOUY, ETITETH- 
Oevea, évexeioovy, and many more, though there are no simple primitives of all 
these verbs, (2ccAnovaZw, tycwpiaZw, mpodynreiw, cuvEepyéw, éeTiTNOEVW, Ey KELDEW,) 
which are derived from éxcAyoia, Zykwpioyv, TpodNTNC, suvEepyoc, éTiTnOEc, aud from 
év and ysip. “Euzoddy (to trade, from éuzody, merchandise,) has indeed commonly 
HuTOAHCA, —nka, but Lucian has éuzewdAnxa.—Even verbs compounded with sub- 
stantives have the redupl. in the middle, having no augment in the beginning, as 
immoreroognka from imrorpodéw. 

Obs. 4. The following verbs commonly take the augment in both places together : 
avop0ew nvepbovr, Hobe Hvoxdnoa, avéexopat HvErxouny, Tapoivety TETap- 
wvnka. The anomaly is still greater in the verbs duaxoveiv, dvaiTgy, dedinkdynta, 
ka7védujTnoa, since they come from éidkovoe, Siatra, in which the a does not belong 
to another word. Common practice has been betrayed into this irregularity by the 


mere similarity of the composition. 


CONJUGATION. 
§ 87.—Numbers and Persons. 


Connecting Vowel. 


1. All the terminations of the Greek verb in its tenses, 
numbers, and persons, may be divided into two very distinct 


: principal classes, one for the active, the other for the passive 


voice. Hence, though the import deviates in some tenses, one 
class is called the active conjugation, the other the passive. 

2. The principal tenses of either conform in some respects to 
a particular analogy, by which they are distinguished from the 
historical tenses. 

3. This appears more distinctly from the following table, 
which shows the terminations of the three persons and numbers 


1 See Buttm. Lewilogus, 63, 13. 


- od 
= nae 
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in the different tenses and their conjugation. But it refers 
merely to the indicative: the way in which it is to be applied 
to the conjunctive and optative will appear from the following §. — 


Principal Tenses. 








Active. Passwe. 

1 Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 1 Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 
Sing. - c — pat (cat) TOL 
Dual. wanting Tov TOV peVov oalov ofov 
Plur. bev TE ov, GL ucDa = oo De VTal. 

Historical Tenses. 

Sing. | ——- ¢  —— pny (co) TO 
Dual. wanting tov THY ~ueOov = Dov oOnv 
Plur. pev Te v OY oav pea of VTO. 


4. Here must be also noticed the doctrine of the so-called 
connecting vowel. Such is the term applied to that letter, by 
means of which the above-noted terminations are annexed to 
the root of the verb. For instance, in Av-o-ev, Av-e-Te, éAuo- 
a-nv, the letters 0, «, a, are the connecting vowels; Av 1s the 

5. The general rule is, that all the tenses of the verb, with 
the exception of the perf. and plusq. pass., and the irregular 
verbs in yu, annex those terminations noted above to the root, 
by means of the connecting vowel. But this vowel being 
variable, the manner in which the connecting vowel is used in 
the different tenses and moods is most easily learned from the 
paradigm. There are eight connecting vowels, viz., five simple 
vowels: a, , n (y), 0, w; and three diphthongs: a, «, and ou. 

Obs. 1. Thus for instance the termination pey of the 1 pers. plur. act. is annexed 
to the root of the pres., fut., &c. by means of 0 (Av-o-peEv, Avo-o-pev) ; to the root of 
the aor. 1. and perf. by means of a (é\vo-a-pev, \ehuc-a-pev) ; to that of the plusg. by 
means of ex (éX\eAuc-et-pev); to that of the aor. 1. pass. by means of n (éAvO-n-peEv)5 
to that of the conj. by means of w (Av-w-pev); to that of the pres. opt. &c. by means 
of ot (Av-ol-wev); to that of the opt. aor. by means of at (Avo-at-pev). From these 
examples it will be seen, that the terminations (yey, re, &c.) sufficiently indicate 
the persons, but that the connecting vowel alone is not sufficient to enable us to recog- 
nise the tenses and moods, since there are besides various changes taking place with 
the root of the verb, and which will be treated of in the following S$. 

Obs. 2. The terminations of the first and third persons singular of the active are 


not given in this table, because in most instances they have no consonant, but only 
the connecting vowel, and generally alone, which connecting vowel? is, however, 





1 Though in this instance it has nothing more to connect, it is yet identical with 
it, and is consequently dropped in any formation which has no connecting vowel. 
Compare, for instance, éri@y with ériOn-v, and érife-yev, where ¢ or 7 belongs to 
the root. 
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very different in different tenses. Compare, for instance, 1. \v-w, 3. Avd-e, with 

Avo-pev or EXvo-a, ~huo-e with éXdc-a-pev. But in most historical tenses the first 

person has a steady v, (éXv-o-v, éXehbx-E1-v,) and the third person, when its vowel 

is an ¢, the mutable y (é\v-ev ore). In the less frequent conjugation of verbs in pt, 

both persons have a very peculiar termination in the present, viz. pu, ot. See § 106. 

Obs. 3. The third person pl. of the principal tenses of the active is given here as 
it is in use in the common language. But it is proper to observe that in the Doric 
dialect it. ends in y7u, and that the vowel of the oz of the common form is always 
long, because there has been ay dropped ; ruarovot, Dor. romrovri,—rervpact, 
Dor. rerigavrt. See the Obs. V. 4. to § 103. 

Obs. 4. The terminations oa: and oo of the second pers. pass. are only to be noticed 
as a foundation or basis, since they have remained unchanged but in very few in- 
stances. The manner in which they coalesce with the preceding letters, so as not 
to be recognised, is explained below in the Observations III. to § 103. 

Obs. 5. With regard to the peculiarities which distinguish the historical from 
the principal tenses, the following points must be carefully attended to in the 

above table ?: 

} a.) A characteristic, which runs through the whole active and passive form, is, 
that the third pers. dual, which in the principal tenses is always the same 
with the second, (as act. timreroy, rbmrEeTov, pass. TUMTEDVOY, TUTTETOOY,) 
constantly endsin ny in the historical tenses, ew. gr. imperf. act. 2. érumTeTov, 
3. éruTréerny, pass. 2. érimrecOov, 3. érumTéoOnyv. Compare below Obs. V. 
3. in § 103. 

b.) The third pers. pl. of the active affords also a steady distinction ; it always 
ends in ov, with the mutable v (ovoty, aoty, or ot,) in the principal tenses, 
but in the historical tenses constantly with a steady v (oy, ay, eccay, noar). 

c.) In the passive form the two kinds of tenses are completely different 
throughout the singular, and in all the third persons. The termination 
po in the principal tenses is always pny in the historical ones, and rat 
(sing. and pl.) always becomes vo. ‘The difference of the terminations 
coming from cat and oo is equally steady. (See Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 6. The first person is wanting through the whole active in the dual ; that is 
to say, it does not differ from the pl. That the dual, as an old pl. especially in 
verbs, has sometimes the signification of the pl. with Poets, has been remarked 
above, § 33. Obs. 7. See particularly Od. 0. 49. Hymn. Apoll. 487. 501. Pind. Ol. 
2, 157. 


§ 88.—Moods and Participles. 


1. The Greek language is richer in moods and _ participles 
than any other language. The imperfect and plusquamp. exist 
only in the indic. Other moods and participles may be formed 
of the other tenses. The future, however, has neither conjunc- 
tive nor imper., and the perfect seldom has a conjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imper. See below, $187. Obs. 11. Thus every pre- 
sent, perf. 1 and 2, aorist 1 and 2, has beside the indicat. a 
conj., imperat., infinit., and participle. 

2 All these differences are of particular use in reading the Epic poets, where they 


frequently are the only means of recognising the tenses when the augment is 
dropped. (See above the Obs. to §§ 83, 84.) 
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2. The opt. derives its name from serving to express a wish, 
but is also frequently used in a variety of other connexions, as 
will be seen in the Syntav. We only observe here, that its » 
signification corresponds almost thoroughly to that of the Latin 
imperfect, perf., and plusquamp. of the conjunctive, which is 
wanting in Greek. 

3. This observation is closely connected with the following 
principal rule concerning the conjugation of the conj. and opt. :— 

The conjugation of the conj. of all tenses has constantly 
for its basis that of the principal tenses, while that of 
the optative is always grounded in the conjugation of 
the historical tenses ’. 

The table of the preceding Section thus contains in its upper 
series the terminations of all conjunctives, and the lower one 
those of all optatives. 'The peculiarity of each mood thus lies 
in the modifications of the connecting vowel, by which they are 
distinguished from each other as well as from the indicat.; 
and for this reason, this vowel has been also called the mood- 
vowel. 

4. The connecting vowels yn and w are peculiar to the conj., 
and the following rule is here observed :— 

The conjugation of all conjunctives foliows that of the con~ 
junctive in the present ;—the 

pres. conjunct. is formed of the pres. indicat. in the following 
manner :— 

Wherever the indic. has o, ov, w, the conj. has w: 

Wherever the indic. has ¢, a, », the con. has n or ». 

Hence: Ind. rimropev, timrovow, rimretal, TUTTELC, TUTTH, &C. 
Con. rizTwmev, ToTTwWoL, TONTYTAL, TOTTHE, TOTTH, &c. 
The terminations of all the conj. are therefore 
in the Act. w, ne, y—-nTOV, NTOV, wiLEV, TE, Worl), 
in the Pass. wuat, n, nrat, wucOov, noOov, noOorv, wuc0a, nobe, 
WUTQAL. 

5. The characteristic letter of the optative isc: it coalesces 
into a diphthong with the preceding vowel, (whether radical or 
connective,) which diphthong continues the same through all 
numbers and persons. ‘The termination of the first person in 
the active is either pu or nv, (as rémrouut, rHeinv,) and in the 


* Thus, for instance, the opt. even of principal tenses always has ny in the third 
person of the dual, and in the passive constantly ro in the third person sing. and pl. 
(§ 87. Obs. 5.) 
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last instance this y continues along with the diphthong in all 
the other terminations: ou, orc, o1, &C.—einv, eine, ein, einoar, 
&e. In the passive the diphthong is immediately before the 
historical termination (rumroi-ynv, TiO<i-ro, &c.). 

6. The imper. has a second and third person in all the num- 

bers; its terminations in all tenses are— 
Bo ode 2. 3. vaya 
Act. SING... « 5 TWs dual, tov, twv, pl. te, Twoav OY vTwr. 
Pass. sing. (co,) o8w, dual, cBov, cOwv, pl. o8:,cOwoav or cbwv. 
7. The infin. has the following terminations:— ~~ 
act. sv, OY vat OY at. 
pass. cBa. — 

8. All participles are adjectives of three terminations; and 
the fem., of course, (according to § 58, 2.) always follows the 
first decl. The masc. of the active has in the gen. vrog, which 
gives ¢ or v for the nom., and oa for the fem., thus— 

Wy OF OUC, OVGA, OV, AC, aca, av, 


gen. ov7oe. gen. avToc. 
ELC, ELD, EV, UC, UGA, UV, 
gen. evToe. gen. vvToc. 


The participle of the perfect active deviates from this; it 
always has 
WC, VIG, OC, 
gen. OrToc. 
For the declension of these participles, see § 103. 
The participles of the passive voice all end in 
[LEVOC, Ny OV. 
Ols..These terminations experience some modifications in their application ; 
they undergo a contraction not only in the contracted verbs, (§ 105.) but also in 


some parts of the usual conjugation, which are grounded in contraction. See 
§ 95, 7. and Obs. I. 3. to § 103. 


§ 89.—Active, Passive, and Middle Voice. 


1. The idea of a passive includes also the case, when the 
action, which I suffer, is inflicted or done by myself. It may 
therefore be expressed by the passive form, as versor in Latin 
does not merely signify ‘I am turned about, but also ‘J turn 
myself about. This meaning of the passive is called the 
reflective’; but the Greek goes still further, and employs the 


1 Compare, above, the Note to § 74, 4. 
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passive voice in connexions, where the verb has only a col- 
lateral relation to the subject (for instance, ‘J prepare a dwell- 
ing for myself’). All these cases, which will be more fully 
explained in the Syntax, give the significatio media; and the 
passive, when it has this signification, is called medium, ‘the 
middle voice. 

2. With regard to their form, we have already shown the 
difference between the passive and active voice, § 87. Hach 
active tense is accordingly changed into its natural passive in 
the way which we are going to point out here for the first 
persons of the indie. of all tenses. 


Active, Passive. Active, Passive. 
Present, Ws omar Impérf. ov, Ounv 
Perf. a,ka, pal Plusq. — etv, Karvy nv 
7 
oO oOUal oa 
Fut. ei Be Aor. ‘ Ce 
Ws, oumal OV; Ounv. 


3. The four following tenses of this natural passive, viz. 

the pres. and the imperf. 

the perf. and the plusquamp. 
comprise the medial signification in all cases where that medial 
signification occurs, so that through the connexion or context 
alone we can discover whether they are of the passive or middle 
voice. But in the aor. and fut. the above natural passive is 
generally only a medium, or middle voice: the passive has a 
particular form for both these tenses, which have this peculiarity, 
that the gor., notwithstanding its passive signification, assumes 
the active form in its conjugation, whilst the future, — 
from this aor., passes again into the passive form. 


Aor. pass. Ri Fut. pass. ‘Ohoomar, 


V; hoomat. 





In contradistinction to those forms, the above natural passive 
of the fut. and aor. is called in grammar fut. and aor. medii : 


Fut. med. pees Aor. med. { 388 ae 
OULAL, Ounv. 

But the first four tenses, which have only the natural passive 

form for both significations, and consequently should be called 

passivomedia, are simply denominated passiva in the theory of 

grammatical forms, and can only take the name of media when 

they have the medial signification in the context, that is to say 


&- 
in the syntax. 
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The following table brings at once under review the double 
forms of the fut. and aorists of the three voices of the verb: 


Active. | Passive. Medium. 
Fut. ee | Ficopae | copae 

) hoomat oupal 
LA ‘i ' Onv oauny 

ov nv | Ouny. 





Obs. The medial or middle form of the aor. is omitted in all verbs which have 
not such a medial signification ; it is the aor. pass. in Onv or nv, which assumes this 
signification in several verbs, (§ 136.) and therefore the medial form occurs only in 
a limited, though considerable, number of verbs. We begin, however, by consider- 
ing every Greek verb as perfect, and shall notice, further on, which tenses are 
actually in use in each verb. 

4. ‘The old Greek grammarians have in their grammars a 
complete medium, or middle voice, in which the present and 
amperf. of the passive are given at length as tenses of the 
medium ; but instead of letting them be followed by the perf. 
and plusg. pass., which also have the double signification, they 
have a separate 

Perf. and plusq. medit, 
the import of which is the following. 

5. The perf. act. has two different forms, each of which ends 
in ain the first person. The common form, as will be seen 
below, either aspirates the radical consonant, or introduces a 
Kk, (Aéyw AzXEXa, Huw wépuxa,) the uncommon one does neither 
(pebyw mépevya, dalw dédyna). In most instances the latter form, 
which differs so little from the other, really is the true practical 
perfect belonging to the regular pres. of the act. from which 
it is derived; and in but few instances the present has a 
transitive, and this perfect an intrans. signification. (See § 113.) 
This anomaly of a small number of verbs ought not to have 
had any influence on the theory of the Greek verb in general ; 
yet because the intrans. signification is In some instances the 
same with the reflective signification of the medium, (as, for in- 
stance, ‘I have frightened myself,” or ‘I am frightened, ) and 
because both forms of the perf. exist together in a few verbs, 
the old grammarians placed this perf. with its dependent plusg. 
in the conjugation of the medium, though in every instance, 
where a verb has a medium, it is only 

the perf. and plusq. pass., which have the true medial sig- 
nification along with the passive one. (See § 136.) 
6. Modern grammarians have therefore abandoned this mis- 
K 
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leading method; and as the double formation of other tenses is 

marked by numbers in the theory of the Greek conjugation, 

§ 90. I. they now call this more uncommon perf. and plusq. 
Perf. and plusq. secundum, 

but it occurs only in the actwe voice. The perfect of the 

passive is always made in a uniform way from both forms of the 

perfect of the active. 


§ 90.—Tenses. 


1. The Greek tenses partly have a double form, marked in 
grammar by the first and second, though this does not establish 
a difference in the signification. The perf. has a double form 
only in the act. voice, ($ 89, 6.) but the futures and aorists 
have double forms in the active, passive, and middle voice. 

2. The passive has besides a peculiar fut. 5, or what is called 
paulo-post-fut., which takes the reduplication of the perfect 
($ 99). See Syntax, § 138. 

3. All the tenses of the Greek verb are distributed or classed 
in the following table under the head of what is more correctly 
called the active, passive, and middle voice. 

This table notices the augments and terminations of the first 
person. The longer line is the space left for the root of the 
verb, the smaller one in front for the initial letter repeated in the 
augment. 'The sp. asper over the termination denotes the 
aspiration of the preceding consonant. 





Agi Pass. Med. 
ees —w — omar as in the pass. 
Imperf. é— ov é— 6mnv 
Perf: ¥. -— a OF ka -— — pal 
Plusq. 1. | ¢-e — ew or kev | é-e — nv 


Perf. 2. e—a 
Plusq. 2. | ?-e — ew 








Fut. 1. — ow — Dhoomar — somal 
Aor. 1. é— oa 2 — Onv é -— oapnv 

Fut. 2. —w — joomat — ovpat 
Aor. 2. tov é— nv é — éunv 

Fut. 3. wanting -— — opal wanting. 


4. The manner of combining these terminations of the tenses 
with the root of different verbs requires a particular explanation, 
called the theory of the formation of the tenses, previously to 
which we have to state what is called in grammar the charac- 

teristic of the verb, and the theme of the verb. 
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§ 91.—Characteristic of the Verb. 


1. The letter immediately preceding the principal vowel of 
the termination of a tense is called the characteristic (dis- 
tinctive mark) of that tense. Thus, for instance, in the above 
table o is the characteristic of the fut. 1. and of the aor. 1. in 
the act. and med. 

2. But that letter which remains at the end of the root of the 
verb, after having rejected all which serves merely for the 
terminations of the inflections, is more particularly the charac- 
teristic of the verb. On rejecting, for instance, the w of the 
present, we find that the letter, or two letters, which precede 
the w, constitute the characteristic of that verb, ex. gr. in Aéy-w 
the y, in doved-w the ev. 

Obs. The question is not here about the etymological root of the verb, which in 
govevy is the syllable gov, but about the radical letters of the verb (compare the 


Note to § 39.) to which ev belongs. Thus in gi\éw, Tiaw, it is « and a, not 
X and p, which are the true characteristics. 


3. Verbs are divided into different classes, according to 
their characteristics. Hence verbs which have a vowel before 
the w of the present, that is to say, whose characteristic is a 
vowel, are called verba pura. See § 28,1. Verbs of which the 
characteristic is ¢, a, 0, admit of contraction in the pres. and 
amperf. in the act. and pass.; they are therefore called verba 
contracta. See § 105. Verbs of which the characteristic is one 
of the letters A, u,v, e are called verba liquida or verba X, pn, v, 0- 
See § 101. Verbs not included in these classes are called 
verba muta. For a similar division into classes see § 100, a. 


§ 92.—Double Themes. 


1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the 
principal tense, that is to say, the tense which serves for the 
formation of all the other tenses. This process is easy in most 
verbs, since, on rejecting the w, we find the root and charac- 
teristic of the verb, which are the basis, on which all the other 
forms of the verb are built. 

2. But in many verbs, that which remains after rejecting the 
w of the present, is not to be immediately taken for the pure 
root of the verb; for on stripping other tenses of the same verb 
of their peculiar terminations and augments, we find a root 
left, which is more or less different from the root of the present, 

K 2 
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so that we must discriminate which form of root is the primi- 
tive one. 

3. This difference consists, in one part of these verbs, merely 
in the vowel, and chiefly in the alteration of the three short 
vowels «, a, o. As there is nothing in simple vowels why one 
should be considered as the radical vowel preferably to the 
other, the vowel of the present tense is, for uniformity’s sake, 
considered as the radical vowel, as, for instance, in toédw, 
éroapny, tétpopa, exactly like cleave, clave, cloven, in English. 

4. But the root of the verb in the present tense 1s in many 
verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, partly through a long 
vowel, or through a diphthong, whilst the other tenses have a 
short vowel, and partly through a greater number and variety 
of consonants; ev. gr. Asizw EXimov, THKw éraknv, Padrldrw E3adov, 
TimTw ériTyV, Tacow éraynv. ‘There is even a considerable 
number of verbs, of which the present offers a still greater 
variety, and sometimes an additional syllable, as AauBavw, 
where the root is AauBav, whilst other tenses tAaBov, Ajomat, 
make the root Aaf3, Anf3. This is the principle on which the 
present tense of a verb frequently appears in a fuller form than 
other tenses of the same verb. 

5. It is, no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the 
simple root rather than the fundamental one; but as it would 
disturb the uniformity of the grammatical process, if the present 
of such verbs were derived from other tenses, grammarians have 
introduced the following theory. As there are verbs with 
double forms of the present, one simple, and the other fuller, 
for instance, Asitw and Amravw, tow and zofiw, one of which 
generally is less used or even obsolete, we assume for tenses 
not analogous with the present another disused verbal form, 
and give to it the form of a present tense for grammatical 
purposes; for instance, fAa(3ov is considered as coming from 
a disused pres. A\aBw or Anfw, and such imaginary or sup- 
plementary forms of presents are printed in grammars in capital 
or initial letters and without any accent, AABQ, to point them 
out as not being in use. (See the second prefatory remark to 
the List of Anomalous Verbs.) 

6. Any present tense, whether in use or obsolete, which 
serves for the formation of other parts of the verb, is called a 
theme, QYiua, and any verb which requires a supplementary 
verbal form along with its real present tense, is said to have a 
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double theme. The characteristic of the simple theme in con- 
tradistinction to other forms, where it is not easily recognised, 
is called the pure characteristic of the verb; as y in the theme 
TAT in contradistinction to the oo in raccw’. 

7. This plurality of forms in one and the same verb is pro- 
perly an anomaly; hence the annexed List of Anomalous Verbs 
mostly contains verbs of that kind. But when the difference 
between the usual theme, and the obsolete or imaginary one, is 
not very great, or common to several verbs which have the same 
characteristic in the usual present tense, it is considered merely 
as a variety of the usual conjugation, that the anomalous one 
may not be needlessly increased. 

8. We reckon here chiefly verbs of which the pure charac- 
teristic in their usual present tense is disfigured by the intro- 
duction or change of a letter. They are of three sorts :— 

1.) In verbs with the characteristic 77, the 7 is a strength- 
ening addition; their pure characteristic is one of the 
labials 3, 7, ¢, (compare § 20.) ex. gr. 

. KpUTTW, TUTTO, Panto, 
KPYBQ, TYTIQ, PA®Q. 

2.) Most verbs with oo or zr have as pure characteristic 
one of the palatal letters y, x, x: for instance— 
TOATOW, poloow, Bijcow, 

TIPArO,  ®PIKQ, BHXxQ, 
in some few it is also a lingual letter. See Ods. 2-4. 
3.) Most verbs with ¢ (Dor. od) have 6 for their pure 
characteristic ;_ as— 
poaGw— PPAAQ, 6fmw—OAQ, 
but several have also y, as— 
kpaGw—KPATQ. 

All these verbs retain the fuller form and impure charac- 
teristic only in the present and imperf. of the act. and pass. 
voice; the rest of the tenses are derived from the simpler 
theme. But for the sake of brevity and uniformity we gram- 
matically treat the two themes as one conjugation, and con- 
sider the matter as if, for instance, in rivw, rumecic, and the 
like, the + of the pres. rézrw had been rejected, or as if 2, and 
not the pure characteristic 6, had been dropped before the o 
in godow (fut. of doaZw). 


1 To avoid too great an accumulation of such themes, this Grammar, instead of 
noticing disused themes in Q, simply states the root, TYH, TAT, &e. 
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9. To these verbs must be added those which in the present 
tense barely differ in quantity, the pure characteristic being 
doubled in the present, which in common language is done 
only with the A, as BPad\Aw EBadov, oré\Aw oreA\w éoraXny, OF 
the pres. tense having, instead of the short vowel of the other 
tenses, a diphthong or long vowel; as Asitw Aehbw EXuTOV, THKW 
THEW érakny, palvw pavw Tépayka, Pebyw Pevew Edvyov. They, 
too, have a simple theme, as BAAQ, AITIO, ®YTQ, (Lat. fugio,) 
etc.: but such trifling differences are not sufficient to throw 
these verbs out of the usual grammatical method, which con- 
siders the present tense as a basis; hence they are stated 
below, among the regular conjugations, as mere abbreviations 
of the root of their present tense. 


Obs. 1. Verbs in Z, with the simple characteristic 6, exceed the others in number 
less by their primitives, as yaZw, yiZw, EZopar, oxyiZw, than by the multitude of 
derivatives in ifZw and aZw, which follow the same conjugation. ‘To the charac- 
teristic y belong all verbs denoting a call or sound, as Kpatw, orevacw, Toeicw, 
oiuwew, &c. with a few others, of which we meet in prose with 

GTalw, oTilw, oTNpicw, optlw, pacrizgw, 
and some which are fluctuating between the two formations; see the Anom. apraZw, 
mailw, Baocrafw, vuordZw.1 We even find in some other verbs the pure charac- 
teristic to be yy. See the Anom. 7AAZw, KraZw, cawiZw, fut. TAay&w, &e. 

Obs. 2. The simple characteristic of some verbs in oo or Tr is not one of the 

palatals, but linguals, and hence follows the analogy of those with @, as 
m\doow, Tacow, TTicow, BAiTTw, Bodcow, Kvdoow, AEboow, iwdoow, Epioow, 
Kopvoow, Niccopat, viocopat, 
(fut. tAaow, &c.) and two are fluctuating : see the Anom. agtoow, vacow. 

Obs. 3. Some verbs have the present tense indifferently with ¢ or rr, but follow 
only one of these double presents in the rest of their tenses; as, in particular, 
oparTw ov opalu, (to kill, slay,) ful. opaéw, &c. and dopogw or apporrw, (to join, 
fit,) fut. appoow, &e. 

Obs. 4. It will be stated, § 95. Obs. 2, that the Dorie dialect has a palatal letter 
in some tenses of the verbs, of which the characteristic is a lingual. 

Obs. 5. We have remarked above, in general, that the characteristic mr always 
contains one of the three mutes of the labial organ, and oa, rr, either a palatal or 
(according to Obs. 2.) a lingual. But which letter it be, is generally indifferent : 
we shall see below that most verbs are used only in those tenses (fut. 1. aor. 1. 
perf. 1.) which must also change this pure characteristic according to the general 
rules, (§ 16. &c.) and the three mutes constantly in the same way. For instance, 
the fut. Bn€w merely shows that the pure characteristic of the verb Byacw is a palatal 
letter, but does not indicate which palatal it is. This may indeed be inferred in 
these instances from other kindred words ?, but as it is of no importance with regard 


1 It is obvious that in most of these verbs we cannot suppose the real original 
characteristic to have been y, but that the anxiety to avoid the meeting of o (ort- 
oFeic,. BacracGeic,) caused many verbs in iZw, dZw, to assume the other form. See 
Obs. 6 

2 Thus 3 in the above example Byoow (to cough), the radical letter has been asserted 
to be x from the subst. Byé (cough), gen. Bnyoc. Again in wAdoow (to form, fashion) 
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to inflection, all those verbs, of which the pure characteristic does not appear from . 
the conjugation itself, may be considered, if they be with wr, as having the cha- 
racteristic 7, and if with oo or rr, as having either the characteristic y, or (those 
of Obs. 2.) the characteristic 6, which is grounded in the kindred termination Z. 
We therefore have only to notice the few verbs which really show, in any of their 
tenses, another letter than any of those which we have mentioned, as their pure 
characteristic. They are 
a.) With 77, 
Br\azr7wH, KovTTw, pure characteristic B, 
Barrw, partw, 0arTw, oKd7TH, piTTw, OpiTTH,—¢. 
b.) With oo, r7, only the Anom. goiccow—xK, Anom. Niocopat,—r : and 
Kopvoow—QO (§ 98. Obs. 5). 

Obs. 6. But we cannot repeat too often, that in all this we do not mean to assert 
etymological truth, but grammatical analogy. Though such formations as tpdcow 
mTém@oaya, KKayyw KAady~w, can hardly be accounted for otherwise than by as- 
suming an older form, it would yet be absurd to pretend that derivative verbs like 
adiacow, xwoigw, came from an old form in yw and dw: the former, however, 
really has an aor. 2. pass. a\Xayijvat, and the other the Ionic 3 pers. pl. of the 
perf. pass. Kexwol0ara. Itis rather evident that other verbs have been formed 
after the analogy of those which previously existed in the language. But to draw 
the line is impossible ; at least, it would needlessly complicate the statement of 
grammatical principles. It is far better to bring all the verbs which agree in that 

-kind of formation under one point of view ; and it may be supposed that several of 
the simple themes have actually been formerly in existence, (this supposition is, 
indeed, confirmed by verbs of that kind occurring in the old poets, such as BAaBw, 
Airopat, Optdw for Covztw, dovxw for éptccw, and others,) and that in the pro- 
gress of the language other verbs were formed on the analogy of similar roots. 

Obs. 7. The modes of strengthening the present tense, not comprised in this 
Section, especially the lengthening of some present tenses with -ew and -dw, are 
reviewed below in § 112, as belonging to the anomaly of the verb. 


§ 93.—Formation of the Tenses. 


1. The annexion of the terminations of the tenses, as stated 
in § 90, is not always a straightforward operation, but fre- 
quently influenced by euphony ; and when the characteristic of 
the verb does not harmonise with those terminations, it neces- 
sitates changes and differences, besides other peculiarities in 
the usual language. 

2. It is, therefore, of importance to know which tenses are 
derived one from the other, or agreeing with each other. 
the radical @ may be inferred from such subst. as imvom\a@oc (maker of ovens). 
But the inference is not always safe, because the radical letter in such derivations 
frequently is different without any apparent cause ; for instance, aor. pass. éxovBny, 
adv. kota, adj. coigtoc. This and similar instances show, what was indeed to be 
expected, that the radical letter is not always steady, but frequently fluctuating, as 
in English, to weave and webster, in German, decken, ‘to cover, and ein dach, ‘ roof.’ 
Yet in most cases there is a correspondence between the verbal and nominal forms, 


and in doubtful cases the grammarian is warranted in considering the simple vowel 
of a verb as its radical letter, or pure characteristic. 
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Some tenses, connected in signification, are evidently derived 
one from the other; ex. gr. the imperf. from the pres. tense, 
and plusquamp. and fut. 3. from the per. 

3. Of other tenses it cannot be properly affirmed that they 
are derived one from the other; but as they agree more or 
less in their derivation from the common root of the verb, 
erammar considers them, for the convenience of the learner, 
partly as derived from each other, (ex. gr. the aor. 1. in oa 
from the fut. in ow,) and partly as exhibiting an example 
which serves to point out, once for all, in one tense what else 
would require to be repeated in each tense. 

4, The tenses are accordingly classed_in the following three 
series, in the order in which they are derived from each other 
in the generality of verbs, or stated in the grammar :— 

I. Pres. and imperf. act. and pass. 

II. Fut. and aor. 1. act. and med. 
Perf. and plusg. 1. along with perf. and plusq. pass. 

and fut. 3. 
Aor. and fut. 1. pass. 
III. Fut. and aor. 2. act. and med. 

Aor. and fut. 2. pass. : 
Perf. and plusq. 2. 

In order to apply this table to verbs of a double theme and 
of a lengthened characteristic, the following observations are 
to be attended to :— 

In series I. the full form (double theme) and the lengthened 
characteristic remains always unchanged, ex. gr. timTw, EruTTOV; 
full form wr; whilst the second and third series (§$ 92, 8.) are 
derived from the simple theme, and in such a manner that 

In series II. the simple characteristic is always changed, 
according to the general rules,- ex. gr. tidw, (tia-cw,) perf. 
rérupa (réru7-a). But 

In series III. the simple characteristic remains unchanged, 
CL. Or. ETUTOV, TéTUTTA. 

When the verb has but one characteristic, the first and third 
series retain it unchanged, but it is commonly changed in the 
second. 

5. Although one of these tenses may not be used in a verb, 
yet grammar states it, to serve as a uniform basis for others 
actually in use. 
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§ 94. 


1. The formation of the tenses, and their differences among 
themselves, are pointed out for each tense in only one of its 
forms, which always is the first person of the indic. All the 
other personal and modal forms are conjugated alike in all 
verbs, as soon as that first person is known, as will be seen 
below in the paradigms (compared with $$ 87, 88). 


Obs. Only the perf. pass. is of such a nature that its formation must be studied 
in its several modal and personal terminations ; see § 98. 


2. Several tenses are formed in a manner so simple and 
constantly uniform, that they are easily known from the ex- 
amples below. We will only previously state those of the 
usual conjugation in w:— 

1.) The present w gives the imperf. ov—rimrw, truTrov. 

2.) Every tense in w is in the pass. oua. Thus the pres. 
w gives the pres. of the pass. rimrw, romrouar: and the 
fut. the fut. med. ribw, ripoua. The § 95, 7, shows 
that the fut. 2, or circumflexum in &, med. -ovpat, is 
comprised in this rule. 

3.) Every tense in ov is in the pass. éunv. Thus the 
emperf. ov gives the inperf. pass. truntov, truTtoéunv: 
and the aor. 2. the aor. 2. med. truTmov, éruTéunv. 

4,) The aor. 1. med. annexes merely the syllable puny to 
the aor. 1. truila, éruwaunv. 

5.) The perf. always gives the plusqguamp. in the act. voice 
by changing a into sv—réruda, érervpery: and in the 
pass. by changing pa into unv—réruppar, érerbupnr. 
See about the other persons of the plusquamp. pass. in 
particular, $ 98. 

6.) Both forms of the aor. pass. give the fut. pass. by 
changing nv into joopar—érbpOnv and érimnv—rugOn- 
Opal, TUTHCOMAL. 

The rest of the tenses require particular rules. 


§ 95.—Futurum Activi. 


1. The principal form of the fut. in Greek is the termination 
ow. It occurs in by far the greatest number of verbs, and is 
on that account called fut. 1., ex. gr. 

Tavw, ful. Tavow. 
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2. When the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, it 
causes the changes usually connected with o, ex. gr. 


EyWs TAEKW, TEVYW, fut. Aw, TAewW, .TEevEw, 
OXiBw, Asirw, yoagow, Diba, Akibw, yoabw, 
oTevow, wei0w, méobw, OTEVTW, TEOW, Tew. 


Obs. 1. When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter preceded by », 
a change takes place before the o of the fut. according to § 25, 4. But the case is of 
rare occurrence ; it is most distinct in ozéivdw, fut. oretow. See also the Anom. 
TATXW, KAVOAVW. 

3. The verbs in wr, oo or rr, and ¢, having the pure cha- 
racteristic, (according to § 92.) change wr into iy, oo (77) into 
€, and Z into o, ex. gr. 


Tonrw, (TYIIQ,)  rhbeo, 
pantw, (PA®Q,) pabu, 
tacow, (TAT'Q,) TAEW, 


poacw, (PPAAQ,) podcw, 
and in rarer instances (§ 92, with the Obs.) ¢ is changed into 
&, and oo (77) into o, ex. gr. 

kpaGw, (KPATQ.,) Kpatw, 

w\acow, (IIAAGQ,) TAAGW. 
Hence, wnen the characteristic of the verb is 

a labial, the fut. ends in dw, 


apalataly’ 19 syed yss Ew, 
a liineualst 7, Mas CW, 
a vowel, iy 5s TW. 


4. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, (verba 
pura, § 91. Obs.) the syllable which precedes the termination 
ow is generally long, let its quantity in the present tense be 
what it may’, ex. gr. 


dakovw, (v5) dakpvaw, (v,) 

Tbs wilits)ic ticw, (ts) 

and consequently < and o become n and w, ew. gr. 
piréw, Onrow, pirjow, Ondwow. 


See the exceptions in the Ods. 3, 4. 

5. The characteristic a is changed into y in the ful., except 
when the vowels <, 1, or an p precede, in which cases the a in 
the fut. is long *, ex. gr. 

TILAW, ATATAW, TULNGW, ATATHOW, | 

1 The probable reason of it is stated in the Obs. 15. 


2 Ttw is taken here in its usual quantity, though Homer uses it also as long. 


3% Compare the analogous rules of the first decl. § 34,2, and of the fem. in 
adjectives, § 60, 2. 
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, > , ? I] a 
Bodaw, tyyvaw, Bofhow, zyyvicw, 
77 7 WE IL = 
ZdW, UELOLAW, édow, pelolaow, (a,) 
d9aw, dwodu, dodow, dwodcw (a). 


See the exceptions in the Ods. 6, 7. 

6. But the penultima of futures in-dow, iow, tow, is always 
short when they come from verbs in Z, or ao, rr, ex. gr. in 
podow, ouKdow, vopicw, kr\tiow, coming from doaZw, d«aZo, 
voultw, kAvCw : and in zAdow, Tricw, from tAdcow, Triccw *. 


Obs. 2. The Doric dialect has & instead of oc, (in the fut. and aor. 1.) not only in 
most verbs with Z, ex. gr. kopifw, Cud&w, from KopiZw, dueaZw, but also in verbs 
which have a vowel before the w in the present tense, but chiefly only when the 
vowel in the usual fu. is short ; ex. gr. éyéX\age. (See Obs. 3.) The Dorians have, 
however, the common form along with this, and use both indifferently in verses 
according to the exigency of the metre °. 

Obs. 3. Several verbs, of which the characteristic is a short vowel, keep this 
vowel unchanged in the fut. especially, 

yédaw, xara, aw, Kaw, (to break,) oraw, fut. yekaow, &e. 
Géiw, apKxéw, éuiw, Kadéw, TEAEW, Zéw, E€w, TOW, aidéopar, akéopat, 
fut. adéow, aidecopa, &e. 
apow, fut. ee . 
aviw, aovw ®, ehkvw; peOvw, UG, fii aviow, des 
and some poetical verbs, (koréw, veikéw, Epdw, Tavdw,) as well as a few rare and 
obsolete themes, from which the tenses of some anomalous verbs are derived, as 
kopiow, Koeudow, é\acw, &c. The quantity of the pres. tense of the verbs in jw 
belonging to this class is yet unfixed, though on the whole it may be assumed to be 
short ; all the other verbs, which have vow in the fut., are partly long, partly 
undetermined in the present tense : see § 7. Obs. 10. 
_ Obs. 4. Some verbs are fluctuating between the two formations, partly in the Sut. 
itself, and partly in the tenses derived from it, (according to § 93, 4.) which are 
the following : 
aivéw, (to praise,) fut. aivicw, aor. yveca, perf. pass. gvnpat, aor. 1. p. yviOny 
(Epic, atvncw, Hvynoa). 
moGéw, (to desire,) fut. roBécw and jow, perf. meTOOnKa, pass. nuat, aor. 1. p. 
emobEcOnv. 
2, (fo tie, bind,) fut. dnow, perf. zOeKa, pass. euat, aor. 1. p. edeOnv. 
aipéw, (to take,) fut. aionow, perf. pass. yonuat, aor. 1. p. yoeOnv. 
See also the Anom. yapéiw, creptw, evpicxw, vinw, and PEQ under sizeiv. To 





4 The vowel in all these verbs is short by itself, and not lengthened in the fut. : 
were it long by itself, it would continue so in the “fut, as it does in xoytw, Xoyow. 
Whether verbs like KVWOOW, AEVTSW, ViccoMat Or VEiocopat, actually made krywow, 
AEVow, Vioopat, veicopat, in the fut., as is generally assumed, is not absolutely 
decided. See Buttm. Compleée Gr. Gram. 

5 The instances are more rare when this form, 1. takes place also with the long 
vowel, as vexaZy, and, 2. passes over to other tenses, as éAuyix@yv, (for -icO@nr 
ffom AvyiZw,) in Theoer. It is, however, evident that this Dvurism was a partial 
practice, which gradually went over from the verbs, in which the radical letter is 
a palatal, into other verbs by a specious analogy. We have in Obs. 8. a perfectly 
similar and unquestionable instance with the Doric a. 

~ § The verbs aviw (to accomplish) and apvw (to draw up water) have in the pres. 
tense an Attic collateral form, avirw, apire. 
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these must be added some dissyllabic verbs in jw, vow, which shorten the v again 
in the per. and aor. 1. pass., though with the Attics even the v of the present tense 
is long : 
perf. pass. AéEGpat, aor. 1. pass. EVONY, EOvOnY, érdOnvV, with a short v, 
perf. act. NENVKa, TEDVKA, Or OéOVKA ’. 

Obs. 5. All verbs which retain the short vowel in the fut. may in non-Attic 
poetry double the o in both the fut. and the aor.: as reAioow, Exdptoce, Oikaoow, 
éyéXacos, Kadtoodpevoc, aviccac *, 

Obs. 6. The verb akpodopat (to hear) has acpodcopat, contrary to the analogy of 
Bodw, adodw, fut. now: and ypdw, xpdopat, has ypyjow, &c. contrary to the analogy 
of dpaw, dow. 

Obs. 7. That the Ionians have in verbs, which usually make their tenses with a 
long a, an y instead of this long a, (as Oejoopat, tepnow,) and the Dorians, on the 
contrary, instead of the 7 in verbs in dw always 4, (ripdow, éBoaca,) follows of 
course from the general principle stated § 27. Obs. 5,7. Only éaw has in all the 
dialects édow. 

Obs. 8. But the Dorians also frequently introduced @ in the conjugation of verbs 
in €w, as giidow, Oacac, érovdOn, from giriéw, déw, wovéw. It is particularly fre- 
quent in the later Doric writers. 

Obs. 9. The following six verbs, 

TrEw, J navigate, rviw, I blow, véw, [ swim, 

béw, I run, pew, I flow, xéw, I pour,| 
have in the fut., or at least in its derivatives, ev°, ev. gr. wAeboomat, Exvevoa, 
xevpa, &c.: and the two following, 

kaiw, I burn, kdaiw, I weep, 
the primitive form of whicli, peculiarly retained by the Attics, is cdw, kdaw, with 
a, have av: Kavow, ék\avoa, &c. See the Anom. 
Obs. 10. That several verbs in » have now in the fut.,is noticed below in § 112, 8. 


7. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic futures, which have a 
short vowel before the final syllable ow, viz. a, «, t, are sus- 
ceptible of a collateral form, which, being rather peculiar to the 
Attics, is usually called 

Futurum Atticum. 
The instances of this kind are all agreed in this, that the o is 
dropped, and that the final syllable becomes a circumflexed or 
contracted termination. This is effected in two ways. 

8. In the verbs, of which the future ends in dow or gow, the 
two vowels dw or éw, after having dropped the o, are contracted, 
and the same contraction takes place in the other persons, 


” Compare also some verbal nouns of the dissyllabic verbs in w and vw, as diore, 
Tlolc, attro¢, pUTHc. See below, § 119. Obs. 2, Lay 

* That in some of our editions, (especially in the old ones,) verbs which never 
have a short vowel are written with a double o, to show their quantity, offends 
against correctness. Yet there are verbs in which the point has always been 
disputed, and still is partly so; as in éovopat, (to preserve,) in pnriooaro, &c. 

° It is remarkable that all the six verbs denote a flowing current-like motion. 
See them all in the list of Anom. Verbs, especially on account of the non-Attic 
conjugation of péw, and the quite unusual one of yéw with ev. 
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according to the general laws of contraction, so that these 
futures are conjugated exactly like the present tense of the 
contracted verbs in dw and éw, as will be seen hereafter. But 
here, too, the Ionians leave the form éw, gee, uncontracted ; 
CX. gr. 


BiBatw, f. BiBacw, (BiBaw, BiBaee, &c. not in use,) fui. 

Att. BiBo, ade, 4, pl. Omev, are, worl(v), 

Tediw, f. reAcow, lon. again teAéw, TeAéetc, ful. Ali. TEAG, 
gic, el, pl. ovpev, etre, ovor(v), 
with which the fut. med. likewise agrees, wuar, a, &c. ovpar, «i, 
&c. Compare the present tense of the verba contracta in the 
active and passive voice, § 105. with the Ods. 

9. No contraction of the vowels can take place in the fué. in 
iow after the o has been dropped, but the second vowel w alone 
takes the circumflex, and they are then conjugated like the 
contracted verbs in éw, w, e#. gr. 

kouicw, f. coutsw, (-fw,) fut. Alt. Kopi, ceic, lel, 
pl. wovmev, teite, covor(v), med. Komlovpat, vet, tetra, &c. 


Obds. 11. This fué. Ait. thus has its first foundation in the Ionie dialect, to which 
the dropping of the o between the two vowels is peculiar. See above, § 28. Obs. 4, 
and compare Obs. III. 2. to§ 103. The Attic dialect afterwards contracted the 
two vowels whenever it could be done, and something analogous was remarked in 
the verbs in iow. 

Obs. 12. We have instances of a fut. in éw in this resolved form: redéet, I7. 0. 415. 
kopéetc, v. 831, for Kopiceic. See the Anom. xopévyupt. But the form @, de, like 
the corresponding pres. tense of the verba contracta, is not resolved by the Ionians, 
(Herod. ducay, hdc, eAGv,) but the Epics have the lengthened form, (Homer, cpgudw, 
élag, wepday,) like the present tenses of § 105. Obs. 10. The instances, however, of 
both the resolved and contracted forms are not frequent. The most uncommon are 
those verbs in which the usual present itself ends in éw and dw: redéw, TEMG, fut. 
rehéet, (Homer,) redet, (Plato Protag. 331.) cahéw, rade, fut. kadeioGe, (Demosth. 
Lept. 5.) cadotvrag (Xenoph. Hell. 6,3, 2.) for kadécovrac. See likewise the Anom. 
xéw. No change can take place in most instances, that is to say, either when the 
jut. cw comes from a pres. in alu, (ex. gr. Oucdy for dicdcey, of Oucdfw, Biba Plato 
Pheedr. 7. for BiBace: &c.) or when the simple present tense in éw and cw is obso- 
lete (ex. gr. apoud, auduetre, for dppiiow, &c. of AM®IEQ): see below, Evyvpe, 
§ 96, and copéerc above ; oxedg for cxeddce, see the Anom. oxeddyyvpe and others. 
To this Obs. belongs also the jut. of some verbs in dw, which is like the pres. See 
the Anom. éovw, raviw. 

Obs. 13. The long vowel, especially the w in the futures in wow, is very seldom 
shortened so as to admit this contraction ; ew. gr. gonmovre for onuwoere, oiketovyTac 
for oikewcovrac, Thue. 3, 58. 6,23. (See about this and some doubtful similar 
instances, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 95. Obs. 16, with the Note.) 

Obs. 14. In the verbs in iZw the fuf.in . really is more in use than the regular 
form in iow : it also occurs with the Jonians, but never in the resolved form, ew. gr. 
ayaizic@at, Oeomiv, vopiovpeyv, &c. in Herod ana Hippoer. 
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10. The tense, which is called in grammar 
Futurum Secundum, 
after having shortened the radical syllable, annexes in the Ionic 
dialect the termination éw to the pure characteristic of the verb, 
and in the common language contracts it into w, conjugating it 
in both the act. and the medial voice according to the rules of 
contracted verbs. Thus for instance rizrw, short radical 
syllable rum, fut. secund. trurw. (See Obs. 16.) 

1]. This fut. occurs only in verbs whose characteristic is 
A, My v, p, and which in general have not:the future in ow. We 
shall treat of them in particular in § 10]. Grammarians for- 
merly assumed a fut. 2. in all verbs, even in those in which it 
never was used, for the bare purpose of deriving from it the 
aor. 2., of which the formation will be shown in the following §. 
The fut. 2. pass. stands in a very different predicament; for, 
as it is derived, not only in grammar, but in the regular 
process of the language, from the aor. 2. pass. (see § 89, 3.) it 
really occurs in every verb which has this aor., about which see 
below, § 100. 


Obs. 15. To bring all this under an analogous point of view, we take the termina- 
tion ow (fut. 1.) for the basis. To this was prefixed ¢, either with or without any 
connecting vowel ; but the short form was preferred in common use, and eow was 
also abbreviated into éw, @, (fut. 2.) chiefly in the verbs of which the characteristic 
is \, #, v, 0. Whenever a short vowel of the root of the verb was placed before 
éow, the two vowels coalesced, and the word was lengthened, Text 4, 5. (¢uAjow, 
ziow.) But when sucha short vowel was prefixed to ow, (redé-ow, vopi-ow,) these 
forms remained unchanged, or the same purpose which originated the fut. 2. pro- 
duced in this instance the several forms of the fut. Ait. 

Obs. 16. There are in the verbs with A, p, v, 0, a few exceptions respecting the 

fut. 1. in ow, which will be stated below, and also instances where the form of the 
fut. 2. occurs without the characteristic 4, w, v, 0.1° The instances are all of the 
middle voice, viz. 
paxovpat, and along with it the fuller form paxéoopat, which has maintained 
itself, see Anom. paxyopau!, 
Edovpat, KaVcdovpat, see Anom. topat, 


10 Exactly as in other verbs the aorists éyea, ei77a, &c. which correspond to those 
in X, p, v, p (foretha, Epnva). It is very probable that just as this form of the aorist 
became more general in the Alexandrian dialects, (see the Note to § 96. Obs. 1.) 
futures of that kind got into use in some dialects without being admitted into the 
more polished ones. Hence the old method of stating a fut. 2. rum@ im the 
paradigm of rimrw. 

11 These two futures, as being the regular and Attic one, might be derived from 
the pres. tense pwayéopat, which was really i in use among the Jonians, but it is more 
conformable to analogy to suppose that this Ionic pr esent tense was introduced by 
the very forms which have the appearance of coming from it. That it was the 
same with cadéw, will be shown in § 110, 11, 2 ; but.as this present tense is alone in 
use, grammar must derive the fut. yakeoes from it. 
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mtovpat, a form censured by the ancient critics, instead of the still more 
anomalous zriopar, (see Obs. 18.) from IIIQ, see Anom. révw, 
and there are a few poetical instances: rexeto@ar, Hom. Hymn. Ven. 127. from 
TEKQ, (Anom. rixrw,) paevpat, (Dor. for -otpat,) Theocr. 2, 60. from MHOQ 
(Anom. wavPavw).—The note to djw, in the Anom. AA, shows in what respect the 
Epic forms xeiw, jw, belong hither. 

Obs. 17. The Dorians use ev instead of ov in all circumflexed futwres, and in the 
contraction in general ; which contraction they have according to § 28. Obs. 5. in 
common with the Ionians, whenever the latter use any; ex. gr. Baddw, fut. Bara, 
pl. Badéouev, Barevpev, compare § 105. Obs. 13. But the Dorians also circumflex 
the common fut. 1. in cw, and conjugate it as if it were a contraction of éw, ex. gr. 
Tue, rupevper, (for -odper,) rupeire, rupedpar, (for -odpat,) &c., and this form is 
more or less used in some verbs by Attic and other writers by the name of 

the Futurum Doricum, 
but merely asa fut. of the middle voice, (compare § 100, 4.) and always with the 
Attic contraction ov, ex. gr. pevy, fut. usual gevgovpat. See also among the Anom. 
Tailw, xelw, Kraiw, TAEW, Ew, Vw, TITTY. 

Obs. 18. We meet with a very deviating form of a fut. in ziopat, I will drink, 
and édouat TL will eat, which have the exact form of the pres. tense of the pass. voice 
of the simple themes, to which they belong, and about which see the Anom. zivw 
and éofiw. 


§ 96.—Aor. 1. and 2. Act. 


1. The aor. in a is called aor. 1. Whenever the fué. ends in 
ow, the termination of the aor. 1.is ca, and it undergoes the 
same change as we observed respecting ow, for instance, 


TUTTO, Tobw, — érvia, 
2, 4 v te 
TATOW, Tagw, — Eraéa, 
KOMIGW, Koplow, — ekdmulea, 
piréw, pirijow, — édidnoa, 
TVEWs TvEevow,* — exvevoa (see § 95. Obs. 9.) 


The aor. 1. in a of the verbs in A, p, v, 9, see § 101. 


Obs. 1. A few anomalous verbs, though not verbs in A, p, v, 0, make their aor. 1. 
in a instead of oa, for instance, yéw, éxea. See also the Anom. kaiw, eimeiv, cetw, 
ahéopat, Oaréopat, and yveyka under géow!.—With regard to the aor. 1. in ka of 
some verbs in pr, (ex. gr. Z0wKa,) see below the verbs in pu. 

2. The aor. in v is called aor. 2. Inthe common conjugation 
it is the termination ov, which is added to the characteristic of 
the verb in the following manner: 

i.) the aor. 2. is always made from the simple theme and 
pure characteristic of the verb, whenever (according 
to § 92.) the latter has a lengthened form in its pres. 
tense ; 

1 The Alexandrian dialect, (§ 1. Obs. 10.) formed of several verbs, which com- 
monly have only the aor. 2. in ov, an aor. in a, ew. gr. sida for eidov, Editar 3 pl. 
for é\uzrov, and the like. See the Note to Obs. 9.—Hence also some medial forms of 


the aor. 2. are found in non-Attic writers fluctuating between o and a, for instance, 
evoavro for evpovro. 
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ii.) it generally renders short the penultima of the present ; 
lil.) it partly changes the « of the radical syllable into a. 

3. By these changes alone the aor. 2. distinguishes itself 
from the imperf.; and all verbs,in which none of these changes 
can take place, (as aovw, yedow, and the like,) or in which the 
bare quantity of the vowel would constitute the difference, 
have no aor. 2. act. whatever ’. 

4. Moreover it does not occur in any derivative verb, formed 
from other words with fixed terminations, as aZw, iZw, atvw, dvw, 
EUW, OW, AW, EW. 

5. Most verbs have the aor. 1., and but few, comparatively 
speaking, the aor.2. In the grammar, however, the latter is 
set down in many verbs, which in reality have it not, because 
many verbs, though destitute of the aor. 2. act., yet form the 
aor. 2. pass. on the same principles; hence this formation is 
preferably shown once for all in the aor. 2. act., and the aor. 2. 
pass. is derived from it’. 

6. The changes and abbreviations of the characteristic and 
radical vowel of the pres. tense into the characteristic and 
vowel of the aor. 2. (mentioned above 2.) are effected in their 
several instances in the following manner : 

Characteristic 


Pres. \X Aor. 2. X GddAw, *Gadov 
99 99 9 
7 i i TumTw, *“trvTov 
59 TT 39 6) 99 39 KOUTTW, *EKpULOV 
(¢ E € 
p ” 9 panto, *Eopapov 
” OG, TT 355 Y : oy) * 55 TACOWs *ETayov 
Z 7 
é ) 2° 29 pods, *Eppadov 
‘i i 7 ZS) 29 KoaGw,  =Kxpayov 
a Vowel 
2 au ey a aA 55 wratow, =mTagov 
” U oy) a 39 a Anbw, tAaGov 
=! DY , Ds 
if l . bi elmw,  eAurov 
Or ae es e or ain the verbs A, , v, 9, of which we 
) treat § 101. 
vv , ! 
” EU ” u ry) ) pevyw, epuyoy 
be ? > 
2? é 2” a 23 9 TLETW, ETOATOV. 


2 But they may form an aor. 2. pass. ; for instance, éypagny. See below § 100. 

3 With regard to the aorists stated Text 6, as examples, the learner must be 
informed that the forms éruzroy, ékovBov, Eppagor, érayoy, never occur at all, or 
at least only in a very few passages, which on that account are suspected of being 
corrupted (they should be érvpa, érafa, &c.); they are stated here merely on 


account of the aor. 2. pass. (as érvany, écovByy,) which is really in use. 
4 Of the verbs which in their oo conceal another radical letter than y, (§ 83.) 


which must of course re-appear in the aor. 2., there is none but the poetical 
Aiocopat, édurdpyv, (see Anom.) which has an aorist of that kind. . 
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Obs. 2. The form of the aor. 2. bears the same relation to the simple theme as 
the imperf. to the pres. tense in use ; but distinguishes itself from the imperf. partly 
by its aoristic signification, (of which we treat in the Syntaxv,) and partly by having 
its own moods and participles, made after the form of the present. And there is 
this constant analogy, that the real imperf. of a verb always conforms itself exactly 
to its usual pres. tense, and that consequently a true aor. in the indic. differs from 
the usual imperf., and that in the other moods it differs from the usual pres. tense. 
Hence, for instance, ¢ypagov necessarily is the imperf. and yeagys¢ the conjunctive 
present, &e. 

Obs. 3. Some imperfects seem to form an exception to this general rule, and to be 
aorists at the same time ; but, on examining them more closely, we find that they 
all are, at least in practice, mere aorists. Such are épyny, (see § 109. gnpi,) and 
érotauny, noouny, (from égpopat,) EAcyov, about which see the Anom. Homer has 
KAvw (to hear) ; its pres. tense is in use, yet éeAvoyv always has the signification of 
the aor. Homer also frequently uses the imperf. of other verbs as aorists, par- 
ticularly for the sake of the metre ; but it would be very improper to consider as 
imperf. EOi\KOV, ETETMOV, ExPatopoy, and some others, of which the pres. tense occurs 
nowhere, and which of course are employed only as aorists. That #zadgov, 
adakker, and the like, are still more improperly considered as imperfects, appears 
from § 85. Obs. 2, with the note °, 

Obs. 4. The same analogy respecting the distinction of the aor. 2. from the im- 
perf. obtains also in those verbs with double themes, which, on account of their 
more considerable deviations, can only be noticed in the list of Anomalous Verbs, 
as Nap Bavw, duapravw, &e. For in them too the aor. 2. is constantly the imperf. 
of the obsolete form, é\aBor, ijuaproy, from AABQ, (AHBQ,) ‘AMAPTQ. 

Obs. 5. Hither belongs also the aor. of some verbs in éw and dw. These termi- 
nations are not derivative in some verbs, but merely lengthened forms of the 
primitive simple one, (§ 92. Obs. 7, and below, § 112, 8.) of which the aor. 2. as 
KTUTEW EKXTUTOY, yoaw ~yooyv, (from KTYIIQ, TOQ§,) has maintained itself as 


5 The separation of the aor. 2. from the imperf. might be historically accounted 
for in this way. The Greek language originally made no distinction between the 
signification of the aorist and that of the amperf., and both historical preterites 
in vy and a (éruTov or éruTrov, and éruwa) were probably formed for that mixed 
signification without any distinction, just as the German and English languages 
have imperf. of one syllable and imperf. in ED. (J find, found ; I print, printed.) 
Hence the import of the aor. and imperf. is not fully distinguished one from the 
other in the oldest writers (§ 137. Obs. 4). But when the Greek language began 
to observe a marked difference between the signification of the aor. and that of the 
imperf., the latter gradually assumed the fixed form y, but the aor. did not on that 
account immediately confine itself to the form of a. This form in many verbs was 
probably as unusual to the Greeks as I seed, falled, runned,is to an Englishman, 
instead of J saw, fell, ran. When, owing to the great variety of the Greek verbal 
forms, the preterite in oy also acquired a double form, it may have been derived 
in a different manner from the same pres. tense, (éAet7rov, éAuov,) or from an already 
existing double theme of the verb, (X\aBor, ékapBavor,) the signification of the aor. 
would naturally be gradually attached to one of them ; but the inclination to attend 
to analogy would have the effect of confining the aor. to that form in yv which was 
furthest removed from the usual pres. tense ; and when later wants required the 
separation of the moods and participles, which originally had probably a common 
form with the pres. and preterite, they were made partly for the aor. conformably 
to analogy, (from the form in a,) and partly (for the form in ov) recourse was had 
to the moods and the participles of the unusual pres. tense, which was likewise the 
basis of the indic., yet with some deviations in the accent, which the ear required in 
the infin. and participle, (Aureiv, \uzécOat, Auwy,) because they generally denote the 
past, and their terminations, ev, eoAar, wy, remind us too distinctly of the present. 

6 See also the anomalous mirvéw, orvyéw, Topéw, pyKadopa, puKdopat, and 
compare Ankéw and Oopéw in AdoKw, Opwokw. 

L 
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other tenses have maintained themselves in some verbs. (Compare the perf. 2. 
§ 97. Obs. 4, and the aor. 1. in the Anom. yapéw.) 

Obs.6. The abbreviation of the penultima (AjOw éabov, gevyw Epuyov) may 
also be justly considered as a return to the old form of the verb, which frequently 
(as we have seen above, § 92.) has been lengthened only in the pres. tense. And 
even the change of ¢ into a may be considered in that light, since we likewise find 
this a in the Ionic dialect in the pres. tense of some of these verbs, as roa7w, 
rapvw. But as, notwithstanding the probability of some instances, we never can 
arrive at an absolute certainty on the whole, the kindred words, ex. gr. guy and 
the Latin fugio, may, just as well as @vyov, have been abbreviated from gevyw : 
the Ionic rpadzw may, just as well. as érpa7oyv, have been derived from rpérw 
through a change of the vowel; and as there are, besides, so many verbs which 
change nothing but their vowel, it is better not to increase the number of verbs of 
double forms or anomalous verbs, particularly as changes of the vowel in preterites 
are also frequent in other languages. At the same time, it is very probable, that 
in part of these verbs the primitive short radical syllable of the present tense was 
lengthened and strengthened, whilst in another part the originally long radical _ 
syllable was actually made short in the aor. and other forms’. 

Obs. 7. In some verbs, however, the syllable which precedes the termination is 
long in the aor. 2, and offers no difference but a simpler form, or the change of the 
vowel into a, ex.gr. evpov, ~BNacTor, ~rapdoy (see the Anom. evpicxw, BAacTavw, 
méodw, and others).—The length by position is destroyed in some few poetical 
forms by a transposition, ew. gr. dépkw eédpakoy: see also the Anom. mépOw, 
Capbavw, TipTw. 

Obs. 8. With regard to the aor. 2. in nv, wy, vy, and the syncopated aorists of the 
act. and pass. voice, see below the verbs in pe and § 110.—about the a instead of o 
in some medial forms, (ew. gr. evpauny,) in non-Attic writers, the Note above to 
Obs. 1.—and about some anomalous verbs, which impart a neutral signification to 
the aor. 2, whilst their aor. 1. has the transitive meaning, § 113. 

_ Obs. 9. We have just seen in the first Obs. to this Section, that some verbs form 

the avr. 1. with the characteristic of the aor. 2; but we also meet with the op- 
posite case, viz. the aor. in oy with the characteristic o, of which we have a most 
complete instance in the aor. of the verb wizrw: this is commonly derived from 
IIETQ, and makes ézeooyv, weceiv, and to this may be added the Epic igov, 
éBnoero, tOvoero. See the Anom. ixvéopat, Baivw, dvw, and some imper.; oicE 
compared with the fut. oiow, see the Anom. dépw, and the Epic aéere from dyw, 
AéEe0, Opoeo, (see the Anom. éyw, dpvupt,) compared with the imperf. Bozo, 
Odceo of the afore-mentioned indicatives ®. 


§ 97.—Perfectum 1. and 2. Activi. 
1. The perf. act. has the same terminations (a, ae, ev or g, 


7 That most, if not all, analogy in language originates in this way, is an incon- 
testable truth. It was natural that, as the narrative form (of the preterite) became 
more frequent, the plastic form (the pres.) was made more prominent by a stress 
laid on the principal syllable’; but it was equally natural to endeavour, by way of 
contrast with the pres., to accent the distinctive syllables of the preterite, and thus 
obscure the principal syllable of the verb, which the vivacity of narration would, 
moreover, cause to be pronounced with greater rapidity. 

* The custom formerly was to consider ail these as forms derived from the fut., 
contrary to the analogy of the language. The above statement makes it sufficiently 
obvious that, as the language had formed the two aorists in oy and a without o, 
elroy and éiza, cidoy and eida, (see Obs. 1. with the Note,) it might likewise form 
both in coy and oa with o, éeca (see mwimtw) and ézecoy, tOvoduny and zdvod- 
pny. The aorists in ca and cov were, however, generally preferred ; yet there are 
remnants of the formation in a and ov. See Buttm. Complete Gir. Gr. § 96. Obs. 10. 
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&c.) in its different forms, but varies in its characteristic. The 
perf. 1. has its own characteristic, but the perf. 2. always has 
the unchanged characteristic of the verb. 

2. But the perf. 1. also varies its own characteristic. 

a.) When (3, 7, ¢, or y, «, x, 18s the characteristic of the 
verb, this characteristic becomes (or continues) aspi- 
rate, and an a is annexed; for instance, 

TOL t Be, Aérw, i ees AéAEha, YEyoapas 
Ey, TEKW, TevVXW,—AEéAEXA, TétAexa, TET gd Si 
If this characteristic of the verb be changed in the 
pres. tense, the pure characteristic becomes aspirate ; 
for instance, 
timtTw, (ribw,) Téruda; Taoow, (raEw,)—Téraya ; 
aTnpicw, (ornpigw,)—éornorya 3 
or more generally expressed : 
the perf. 1. has ga, where in the fut. is Lu, 
39 39 Xs 9 2” Ew. 

b.) When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter 
or a vowel, the termination of the perf. 1. is xa, and 
the same changes of the vowel and characteristic take 
place as in the fut. before the termination ow. Hence, 
where the fut. has the pure termination ow, the perf. 1. 
changes it merely into xa; for instance, 


welQw, (wreiow,) TETELKA, 

KOS, (Koutow,) KEKOULKG, 

Tiw, (Ticw, 1) TETLKG, 

piréw, (piAjow,) mepiAnka, 

TYLaw, (TYyULHow,) TETLUNKA, 

Zov0ordw, (gov8pracw, a,) jovOotaka, 

GTAW, oTaGw, (a,) EOTAKG, 

Tvéw, (TvEvow,) TETVEUKA- 
The verbs in X, pn, v, 9, have also xa in the perf. 1.: 
see § 101. 


3. The perf. 2. (formerly called perf. medii, see § 89, 4-6.) 
annexes the same terminations to the characteristic of the verb 
without any change ; for instance, 

AjGw A~ZnGa, cimtw céonra, Pebyw Tépevya. 

4. But three circumstances must be attended to: 

a.) When the characteristic is impure in the pres. ($ 92, 6.) 
the simple root and the pure characteristic appear as in 
the aor. 2.; for instance, 


Eo 
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TAhoow, (IIAHTQ,) — wémAnya, 
doloow, (PPIKQ,) — _ réppiKa, 
6Gw, (OAQ,) — - $dwéda. 


b.) This form is, on the whole, fond of a long vowel in 
the root, even when it is short in the tenses which have 
the simple radical vowel. Hence the pres. is again 
lengthened in the above instances. 

pevyw, aor. 2. Epvyov,—mégevya, 
AHOw, aor. 2. eXafov,—AéXn Ba, 
onmw, a0r. 2. pass. éoaTnv,—oéonTa. 
The n is assumed in the perf. only when the strengthen- 
ing of the present tense consists of a diphthong, or of 
a length by position, 
1. ex.gr. daiw, (aor. 2. Zaov,) — dédna’, 
2. Oarrw, (fut. OarXo,) — 7éOnXa. 
But after p and after vowels we have a instead of 7, as, 
for instance, 
KoaGw, (Expayov,)—Kéxpaya, 
Zaya, Eada, in Anom. ayvum, avdavu. 

c. But this perf. is also particularly fond of the vowel o, 
and consequently this alone not only remains unchanged 
in ko7Tw, (KOIIQ,) xécowa, (Homer,) but is also used as 
a change for «, as 

$oBw, — mépopie, 

TEKQ, — réroxa (see the Anom. rikrw). 
This has a different effect on the diphthong « of the 
pres. according as « or ¢ is the radical, which may be 
discovered in the tenses which shorten the vowel. 
When the radical vowel is «, (which, however, occurs 
only in the verbs X, mu, v, 0,) «& is changed into o, but 
when : is the radical vowel, « is changed into ov; for 


instance, 
ometow, (fut. oreov,) — omopa, 
Air, (aor. 2. EXurov,) — déXoura. 


5. But the greatest number of verbs, especially the deriva- 
tives, have the perf. 1. The perf. 2., like the aor. 2., ($ 96, 4.) 
occurs therefore only in primitive verbs. It may also be 


* It is not correct to write dédya and répyva, céoyoa, &c. neither here nor in the 
corresponding instance of the aor. 1. of A, py, v,p. The perf. 2. always has the 
simple or abbreviated root of the verb (here AA, ®AN, &c.) for its basis, and 
lengthens its vowel. According to the analogy of gevyw, wégevya, it might indeed 
resume the a of the pres.; but there is no motive for its further change in y. 
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observed that the perf. 2. prefers the intransitive signification. 
See Obs. 5. 


Obs. 1. Some perf. have likewise the change of the vowel into 0, as wéyu7rw, (to 
send,) wémoppa, kdéwTw, (to steal,) KéxXopa?, Toeérw, (to turn,) and Tpédw, (to 
nourish,) TéTop0ga%. See also Néyw, cuveiioxya, among the Anom., and the change 
of ec into ot in dédoua of AEIQ, see the Anom. deicat. 

Obs. 2. With this conversion of ¢ into o corresponds the change of 7 into w in the 
perf. of the Anom. pjyvup, (PHTQ,) tppwya*, and related to both are the w and 
o intercalated in some perf., which else would be dissyllables ; the o according to 
the Attic reduplication : for instance, 20w, (<i0a,) eiw0a, dyw, Ya, aynoxa. See 
also in the list of Anomalous Verbs, éOndoka under éofiw, éynvoxa under gépw, 
avnvo0a and éyyvoba, each for itself,and the pass. forms dworo under aipw, 
ewvrat, in a Note to inp, § 108, 1.5 

Obs. 3. That according to the Attic redupl. the vowel is shortened in drodw 
axnxoa, adzigw adhdida, "EAEYOQ é\ndvOa, has been noticed, § 85. Epic poets 
were allowed for the sake of the metre to rechange the 7 of this perf. into a short 
@ in the participles fem., as cecagvia, rePadvia, dpaovia. 

Obs. 4. The case is the same with the few instances of the perf. 2. in erbon in éw 
and dw, like plyéw épptya, puKdopat, (aor. EwvKoy,) péwvKa, as with the aor. 2. 

§ 96. Obs.5. They point to simple forms PITQ, MYKQ. See also the es 
ynGéw, Oovréw, wnKdopat. 

Obs. 5. That the number of perf. 2., taking even those into the account which oc- 
cur only in poets, is but very limited, has already been noticed in Text 5. We will 
just mention in particular®, among those belonging to transitive verbs, aknkoa, 
Aehoura, TéTOKA, ExTOVA, TitoVOA, oida, ~oTOpAa, toTOpya, bmwma, OéopKa, and 
among the intransitive, cécpadya, Nehdxa, TéTPlya, TéPplKa, EOplya, ~orka, siwOa, 
tga, ddwda, éhyndvOa, céonpa, TEAnAa, TEONTA, pémNva, Kéynva, yéyova, Kéyoda, 
TETOPOA, EmVKA, (wUKdopat,) along with some, which properly are intransitive, 
and only become transitive in particular connexions, as AéAnOa, Tégevya, Oédla. 
To these may be added from $113. Obs. 3, 4, those belonging to verbs which are 
partly transitive and partly intransitive in some of their tenses, and in which the 
perf. 2. in particular has the intransitive signification. 

Obs. 6. But as the perf. is not so much needed in the copious Greek language as 
in other languages, the perf. act. does not occur, or occurs but very rarely, in many 
verbs, which have no perf. 2., and of which the perf. 1. would sound harsh or 
strange ; it is supplied by the aor. or by a circumlocution with the perf. pass. (See 
below, § 134. Obs. 1.) 7 


2 The usual aor. 2. pass. éxXkaany shows that the pure characteristic is not ¢ 
(in which case kexhoga might as well be the perf. 2). 

° Térpoga, as coming from rpépw, (when it may also be considered as perf. 2.) 
occurs but seldom ; in "Od. . 237, it is intransitive ; in Soph. Gd. C. 186, it is 
transitive. As perf. of tpézw we find it without any ‘various readings in the old 
writers, Soph. Zach. 1009. We meet in later writers (Matthix’s Gr. Gr., English 
transl., § 183, 3, p. 228.) with réroaga. 

= Compare mémTwKa in the Anom. rirTw. 

> See in Buttm. Lezilogus 1., towards the end, a more detailed explanation of 
these forms. 

6 We merely state here the perf. themselves, and observe that, though they all 
are formed from their themes according to the above rules, they mostly belong to 
Anomalous Verbs stated below in the list, with which the learner must already be 
familiarly acquainted, to trace every one of the perf. mentioned here to its right 
verb. 

7 It was a general rule with the Greeks, that if any form of a verb sounded dis- 
agreeably or strange, or was attended with obscurity and equivocation, it was dis- 
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See about the perf. of the conj., opt., and imper., § 137. Obs. 11. 

Obs. 7. The x of the perf. 1. in ka is sometimes dropped by the Jonians, when it 
is in verbs pure, whereby the perf. 1. becomes the perf. 2. Hither pene the 
Homeric participles, 

Kekagnwc, TETINWC, TETAHWE, and others, for -nKOCc. 
The same is done in Epic poetry, on making the vowel short, in the 3 pers. pl. and 
in the participle of some words, as— 


BeGaacr, BeBawc, for BeBhcacr, BeBnxwc, from BAQ, (Anom. Baive,) TEPUVACL, 
mepuwe, for repiKacr, TEpvKwe, from dvw, 

and there are some old perf. of which these forms only, and none whatever in xa, 
occur 5 as, Meudact, pmepawe, deddact, dedawe (see the Anom. MAQ, AAQ). But 
the Anom. AEIQ, dsicar, has both dédouca and dédca, which are used alike, and . 
conjugated throughout. Hence the 1 pers. sing. is also assumed for the above 
forms, though it occurs nowhere: zédva, péipaa, dédaa, BéBaa, and likewise foraa, 
(for EornKa or Eoraka, see below tornm,) yéyaa, TeOvaa, rérhaa, (see the Anom. 
yiyvopat, Ovnokw, Trijvat,) whence some syncopated forms like PEBapev, reOvavar 
(for BeBaaper, reOvaévar). See § 110. 


§ 98.—Perfectum Passivi. 


1. The perf. pass. annexes the terminations pat, oat, rar, &c. 
and the plusq. nv, oo, to, &c. not as is done in the other pass. 
forms, by means of the connecting vowel, (§ 87. Ods. 5. oat, 
erat, &c.) but immediately to the characteristic of the verb. 

2. When the characteristic of the verb is a labial, palatal, or 
lingual letter, those letters are changed before p, o, 7, accord- 
ing to the general rules in § 20, 22, 23, 24; thus for instance 
tizrw, (TYNMQ,) teiBw, wA&w, Tebxyw, (TYXQ,) weifw, adw, 
dpaow, (PPAAQ,) have in the perf. and plusq. pass. 

TéTU- pee réru-Wal, Térv-mral, for -mpal, moal, mrat 
plusq. érerot-ppny, érérpi-bo, 2réroi-rro, for Bunv, Boo, Bro 

wer hey- -al, wemAs-Eat, wéwAs-Krat, for kuat, Koal, KTat 
plusq. 2rerb-yunyv, érérv-E0, érérv-xro, for ypnv, yoo, xTo 

TW ETEL- opal; wémél-cal, méret-oral, for Ouat, Boar, Ora 

no OMal, n- Oal, }- oTal, for Suat, ooal, ordi 
plusq. imeppa-ounv, ém@époa-oo, éwépoa-oro, for dunv, dao, oro, 
and to prevent the meeting of three consonants, (§ 19, 2.) the o 
must in the further conjugation of this perf. and of the plusq. be 
dropped before the terminations cfov, cOnv, ofc, cba, cOw, &c. 
for instance, 

2 pers. pl. and dual, rérv-p0ov, rérv-¢0e, for tobov,—mol«, 
used, though it might appear of great grammatical importance ; another turn of 
expression was preferably resorted to. Little attention, however, can be paid to 
this circumstance in the theory of grammatical forms, which notices what analogy 
“SUR es, and leaves practice to individual observation. 


i Homer’s éuccat is only a poetical or metrical redupl. instead of TET VAL 
(Plato Protag. 310). 
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inf. wewAs-y Oa, teTa-yOa, for -xoPa1,—yoba, 

2 pers. imp. werei-c9w, teppa-oOw, for Ic0w,—doAw ; 
but instead of the 3 pers. pl. vrat, vro, there generally is a cir- 
cumlocution used with the verb iva, to be, rerumpévor (ar) 
sioly, and in the plusg. jjoav. 


Obs. 1. We suppose for uniformity’s sake, that in verbs having a lingual letter for 
their characteristic, ex. gr. (met0w) mévrer-o8or 2 pers. dual, the radical letter 0 has 
not been ejected before ofov, but the letter o in Oc0o0v, and thus @@0v has become 
o8or, according to § 24, 2. 

Obs. 2. The Ionians, however, have no occasion for this circumlocution, because 
instead of -vrat -yvro, they may use -aTat -aro, which the Attic writers sometimes 
imitate in these tenses. See more detailed remarks about this in Obs. IV. 3. § 103. 


3. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, the 
terminations par, cat, rar, &c. are annexed to the vowel of the 
fut., and the third pers. pl. is regularly formed by vra and vzo, 
since three consonants do not meet here together, ex. gr. 

mow (womow)—meroln—pal, cal, Tal—TeToinvTal 
viw (vedow)—vivev —pal, cal, Tal—vévevyTat. 

Obs. 3. The change of « into o does not take place in the pass. voice ; ew. gr. 
Khe, (kéxAoga,) KekAeupat. But the three verbs roérw, (to turn about,) Tpédw, 
(to nourish,) and orpépw, (to turn,) have the a in the perf. pass. rérpappar, TeToabat, 
&e. réOpappar, (from rospw, Opebw,) Ecrpappa. 

Obs. 4. Some verbs change the diphthong ev (which they have in the pres., or 
take only in the fut.) into v in the perf. pass.; ew. gr. Tebyw, (TéTEVYA,) TéTVypAL. 
The same with gevyw and rvéw, (TvEtow, TérvevKa,) TETVUpaL. In YEw (XEvow) 
this is already done in the perf. act. kixtca, Kixtpar. See § 95. Obs. 4. about the 
altered quantity of some verbs in éw and dw. 

Obs. 5. The o in the perf. pass. is properly (§ 23.) the changed lingual letter of 
the root itself before the u, which lingual letter has maintained itself unchanged in 
some few forms in Epic poetry, céxaduat, wégoadwat, from KAAQ, (see Anom. 
kaivupat,) doalw, cexdovOnae from KOPYOQ, ? kopvacw. 

Obs. 6. The o, however, is also adopted by several verbs of which the character- 
istic is a vowel, and not a lingual letter ; as, 
akovw Kovopat, Kehevw KEeKéAEVopAL. 
The same with 7piw, ypiw, waaiw, TTaiw, paiw, Opabw, dw, Biw, Ziw, and ydw, 
Kéywopat, and generally with all verbs which do not change their short vowel ; 
en. gr. TEhew, (TEAETW,) TETEAETHAL, aS Well as Eéw, AKéopat, omdw, Oaw, aviw. 
See the Anom. cXéiw, Tiw. 

Obs. 7. In case two yy should be requisite before p, one is dropped, as éMéyxw, 
perf. ekndeyxa, pass. eXypreypar, ohiyyw éEcprypac :3? the rest of the terminations 
generally remain, éAn\eyEat, yxrat, &c. eogiyEa, Ke. 

Obs. 8. In the same way, when the perf. pass. requires two pp, and the root has 
a third p, one of them is dropped of course :—Kkadprrw—Kékappat, Kecapwat, &e. 





2 This radical @ is confirmed by the subst. képuc, voc. Else it might be con- 
sidered, according to the old fashion, as an intercalated @ in lieu of o (kAavOpdc, 
dpxnOpdc, § 119. Obs. 3). 

: ; There is no doubt that this y by itself is then the nasal sound ng ; compare 
A, 
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4. It is partly on account of the difficulty of their formation, 
and partly because they are seldom wanted, that the conj. and 
opt. generally are not formed at all, but a circumlocution with 
iva 18 resorted to, rerumpévoe (yn, ov,) @ and elnv. 

Obs. 9. These moods can be formed only when there is a vowel before the termi- 
nation, which easily emerges into the terminations of the conj., and is readily com- 
bined with the characteristic « of the opt.; for instance, craopat, Kéexrnpat, 

con}. KEKTWMaL, Y, NTaL, &e. 

opt. KEKTYMNY, KEKTHO, KEKTYTO, XC. 
There are but few isolated forms of trisyllabicdl perf., which all are anomalous. 
Thus Plato has the conj. éxrérunoOov, (réuvw, rérpnpat,) Andocides the conj. 
dvaBEBANaVe (BAAAW, BEBAnpar). See also KéeAnpae and pépynpwar under kaéw 
and pupynoxw. Even when the radical vowel is t or v, the opt. may be formed by 
absorbing the additional 1, which renders the vowel long, but Homer’s \édvro, 


Od. 6, 238. (Adw, AéAdpat, § 95. Obs. 4.) is probably the only instance which 
occurs +. 


§ 99.—Futurum 3. 


The third fut. or paulo-post-fut. pass. derives its signification 
($ 188.) and its form from the perf. pass., of which it retains the 
augment, substituting coua for the termination of the perf. ; 
hence we need only compare the 2 pers. of the perf. in oa, 
(far, Ear,) and change a into ouac; for instance, 


réruppat, (rérvipat,) — rerirbouat, 
réroappat, (rérpaar,) — Terpapouar, 
Téraypat, (rérag&at,) — rerdtopmat, 
Téréelopal, (wéreloal,) — TWemeloopmal, 
TeptAnuat, (wepiAnoa,) — wepiAhoopat. 


Obs. 1. Whenever the vowel of the fut. 1. is shortened in the perf. pass., the 
fut. 3. takes again the long vowel : dedjoopar, Xehuocopat (see § 95. Obs. 4). } 

Obs. 2. There is no 3 fut. to be met with of the verbs A, p, v, 0, and there are 
but few of those which have the temporal augment. 


§ 100.—Aoristus 1. and 2. Pass. 


1. All Greek verbs have the aor. pass. either in @yyv, or 
merely in nv, and several have both kinds at once; the former 
is called aor. 1. the latter aor. 2. (See § 89, 3.) 


4 Others insist on kexTHrat, AeAVTO, &c., but I have adopted the accentuation of 
some MSS. as alone conformable to analogy ; for céxkrwpat and xéxryro must stand 
in the same relation to Kékrnpat, and AédUTO to AéAvpat, as TOTTwWpat and TYTTOLTO 
to rumroua. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr., and about the opt. forms KxexT@ro, 
pepvewro, see the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

1 But it must not be supposed on that accouut that the 3 fut. is formed from the 
1 fut. of the middle voice with the redupl.; for I do not know whether the above 
réevTpapowat occurs any where, but BeBAnoopat, Kexhnoopar, which actually occur, 
clearly confine us to the perf. (See the Anom. Baddow, kadéw.) 
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2. The aor. 1. pass. annexes @nv to the characteristic of the 
verb. It follows of course from § 20, that when the charac- 
teristic of a verb is a labialis or palatina, it is changed into 
an aspirata; for instance, 


Asirw, apelPw, — zAeipOnv, husipOnv, 
Aéyw, TAEKW, — eAEXOnv, erry Onv, 
Tomtw, (TYTIQ,) — er0~Onv, 
tacow, (TAT O,) ca éTaxOnv. 


When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual letter, it is 
changed into o, according to § 24, 2; for instance, 

weiOw (perf. wémeicpat,) — émeloOnv, 

kouicw (perf. cexducopa,) — éexouloOnv. 
When the characteristic is a vowel, the termination @nv is 
(like wae in the perf. pass.) annexed to the vowel of the fut. ; 
for instance, 


* 


la ? , 3 , 
Toléw (roljow, TeToinualt,) — éemromOnr, 
TyLaw = (Tlunow, TEeTiUnmal,) — éryunOnr, 
pwoaw (pwodow, Tepwpapat,) — Eowoalnv. 


3. With regard to other changes the aor. 1. pass. chiefly 
follows the perf. pass., taking o in the same cases; for in- 
stance, 

rehéw (reréAcoual,) — éreAéoOnv, 
and mostly changing the vowel of the preceding syllable in 
the same way as the perf. pass.; for instance, 
TEevyw (Tétvymar) — érbxOnv. 

Obs. 1. A few verbs, which have a vowel for their characteristic, take the o in the 
aor. 1. pass. without having it in the perf. pass.; for instance, wavw, wé7ravpat, 
aor. 1. éravOny and éxatvoOny, pryaopat, pépynuar, guvnoOny : see also the Anom. 
TVEw, XOawW, weTavyvpar. That éowOnv, which comes from owZw, has not the o, 
is owing to this verb having a double form. See the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

Obs. 2. See about the verbs in éw, which have 7 in the perf. pass. and ¢ again in 
the aor. 1. pass. § 95. Obs. 4. 

Obs. 3. Those which, without being verbs in X, pw, v, 0, change their ¢ into a in the 
perf. pass. (§ 98. Obs. 3.) retain their ¢ here: orpépw, (Eorpapyrat,) eorpepOny, ToETW 
érpégOny, ToéGw E0éP~OHY. But the Ionians and Dorians have érpag@ny, éorpagOny. 

4, The aor. 2. pass. annexes nv to the pure characteristic of 
the verb, and follows the rules given for the formation of the 
aor. 2. act. Hence we need only form that tense, whether it be 
in use or not, and change oy into nv; for instance, 

TUTTW, ETUTOV>,—ETUT HY, 
TpETW, ETOATOV,—éETOAT HV. 

Obs. 4. The aor. 2. pass. is after all nothing but a softer form of the aor. 1. 

Hence it commonly exists along with the aor. 1., but chiefly in primitive verbs only ; 
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and in most verbs, which make their aor. 1. in yOnyv and ny, it is preferred, this 
aor. 1. being used only by poets, when they want a long syllable, or by tragic 
writers, who prefer full and antiquated forms. Yet even in prose both were used 
indifferently, and the choice was probably determined by euphony. 

Obs. 5. Though the formation of the aor. 2. pass. agrees so perfectly with that of 
the aor. 2. act. that it follows the latter in grammar, it is yet absolutely independent 
of it; for in almost all the verbs which have the aor. 2. pass., the aor, 2. act. is not 
in use, as in éxAawny, from KhéerTw, éxpiBynv, érbmny, EBAAByY, éEPpidny, from 
KovmTw, TUTTW, BlanTw, pitTw, étpapny from tpédw. Only the verb rpérw 
prefers the aor. 2, as it is stated above, in both the act. and the pass. 

Obs. 6. As there is no such interchange in the pass. as in the act. between the 
aor. 2. and the imperf., some verbs which, according to § 96, 3, cannot form an 
aor. 2. act., form an aor. 2. pass. It may in such a case be made after the imperf. 
instead of the aor. 2. act.; only the rule that the long vowel becomes short in the 


aor. 2. holds out here also, for instance, ° 
yoapw, (imperf. éypapov,) — éypagny, 
ToiBw, (imperf. erptBov,) — érpiBny, (t.) 


Obs. 7. On that account some verbs, of which the radical vowel is ¢, form an aor. 
2. pass. without changing the a a: for instance, p\eyw—éprtyny, and BrErw 
and déyw (see the Anom.). See also about the unchanged long vowel in éxAnyny 
the Anom. tAjRoow. 

Obs. 8. The verb Yiyw commonly takes a y in the aor. 2. pass. tbvyny. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

Obs. 9. The characteristic 6, 0, 7, does not take place in the aor. 2. pass., and 
instances with a vowel before the termination are hardly to be met with, except 
éxanv from catw, and these three édany, éopinv, édinv, (see the Anom. AA, péiw, 
¢vw,) which have the signification of the act. The rest of the verbs in w purum 
and contractum, and those in dw, @w, and Zw, have only the aor. 1. pass. 

Obs. 10. There is a striking agreement of the two aor. pass., in point of form 
and conjugation, with the act. of the verbs in yu. Compare the aor. pass. in the 
paradigm of riarw with the imperf. and the collateral moods of the pres. tense of 
TiOnpL. 


§ 100. a. 


1. In the preceding doctrine on the formation of tenses, the 
regular verbs ending in w have been divided into five classes. 
We have treated of four of these in § 95—100. viz. 1. of verbs 
whose characteristic is a labial letter, ev. gr. Aelarw, rintw; 
2. of verbs whose characteristic is a palatina, ex. gr. \éyw, Tacow; 
3. of verbs whose characteristic is a lingual letter, ev. gr. adw, 
koulGw; 4. of verbs whose characteristic is a vowel, ex. gr. 
Tysaw, didéw. ‘To these classes a fifth must be added, viz. of 
the verbs A p v p, or verba liquida. 

2. As it is unavoidable that the learner should get sometimes 
embarrassed whilst following the numerous changes (§ 95— 
100.) which the characteristic of the verb undergoes in the 
formation of tenses, we have deemed it useful to bring under 
one view all the changes of the four principal characteristics, 
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in order to show their regularity and analogy, and in this way 
to assist the memory of the student. The following contains 
the changes of the characteristics in those tenses only which 
are enumerated in the second series. ($ 93.) The perf. and 
plusq. pass., being the most difficult tenses, are marked with 
their inflections throughout. 





Characteristic, Charact. Charact. Charact. 
labialis. palatina. lingualis. vocalis. 
3, T, p and Yo Ky X and 6, t, 0 and 
WT. oo or Z, ¢ or oo, 
Activum. 
Fut. 1. ww Ew ow ow 
Aor. 1. wa Ea ca oa 
Perse sls. pa xa ka ka 
Plusq.1. = gew XE KEL Kev 
Passiwum. 
Perf. par ypat pal par 
| wa Ea oal cal 
TTaL KTOUL OTal TAL 
ppeBov ypelov ousBov peOov 
pov Gov ofov ofov 
p0ov ov oGov ofoy 
ppueba yucba oneba pela 
oe x0¢ ofs of: 
— — -— vTal 
Plusq. pny yunv opnv pny 
wo 0) oO oO 
TTO | KTO | oTO TO 
puucBov =| ypeOov | opeOov ueOov 
o0ov Gov ofov ofov 
pOnv x Onv obnv oOnv 
pueBa yucba oueba ue0a 
oe \0¢ of of 
— — ~~ VTO 
Fut. 3. omar Eoua coplat coat 
Hor. 1. pOnv xOnv obnv Onv 
Fut. 1. POjcopa yOhcoua clijcopa Ohooma 
Medium. 
Fut. 1. Woua Eoua coal GOMat 
Aor. l. Paunv Eaunv oapnv can 
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§ 101.— Verbs in 2X, pw, v, @- 


1. The verbs of which the characteristic is one of the letters 
A; pW» Vv» @, deviate so much in the formation of their tenses, that 
it is necessary to bring them under a particular point of view. 

2. All these verbs are generally without the fut. 1. or fut. 
in ow, but they always have the fut. 2. (§ 95. 7, 8.) Thus 

VEUW, fut. Ion. venéw, commonly veue, 

HEVWs pevéw, Commonly pevo, 
of which the conjugation, veuw, ele, et, ovpmev, elre, OvVaiv, med. 
ovmat, et, etrar, &c. may be seen in the paradigm of ayyi\\w, 
and be compared with the pres. of the verba contracta in éw, 
§ 105. 

3. If the syllable, which precedes the termination, be long in 
the pres., it is always made short in this fut. without any excep- 
tion; for instance, 

Wadrrw, oti\X\w, F. fare, otedro, 

Kplvw, apove, KOLVO, ALUVW 
For this purpose the diphthong a is converted into a, and « 
into «, for instance, 

caiow, KTElvw, F. capo, xrevo.’ 

Obs. 1. The Ionic forms, ayyé\\w, fut. ayysdéw, Koivéiw, krevéw, gavew from 
paivw, trAvvEw from TrUYH, &c. pl. Eouev, and so on, are now easily accounted for, 
as well as the Dorie verbs with the contraction <o—euv: for instance, Badedper, 
Baredpat (§ 95. Obs. 17). See about the forms in ow, Obs. 3. 

4. These verbs also form the aor. 1. without o, merely in a. 
They retain the characteristic as it is in the fut., but make the 
syllable before the termination long again; yet independently 
of the pres., for either they barely lengthen the vowel of the 
future, ex. gr. 

TiAXAw, (TiAW,) —ériAa, 
Keivw, (Kkptvw) —éxpiva, 
apvve, (auvvew) —ijpuva, 
or they commonly change the « of the fu¢. into «, and a into n, 
for instance, | 
pévo, atérAXw, Télvo, 
(uevw, oteAW, TEVW,)—zFUELVA, EoTELAa, ETELva, 

' Other verbs requiring the short vowel, as those in 9, v, w, Aww, opw, or with 
the vowels n, ov, and the like, do not occur at all in common language ; and the 
old poetical verbs, of which we have the forms, ézirvoy, Oéppero, and the like, are 


defective ; similar ones in the common language, ddkvw, réwvw, kdpyw, BovdAopat, 
are anomalous. 
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Yarrw, gaivw, 

(Ware, dave,)—zpnXa, Epnva. 
Several verbs, however, having a in the pres., take ain the 
aor. 1.; for instance, 





Teoalvw, TE9AVO,—étépava, Inf. TEpaval, 
Tiaivw, Tiavw,—éeTiava, inf. Tiavat. 

Obs. 2. The & is taken by the verbs in -paivw and -taivw, ex. gr. sigoavat, 
papavat,—miaivw, miavat, except rerojvat and pijvat. Most of the others in 
aivw and aiopw are always found with 7 in the Attic writers, ex. gr. onpaivw 
onunvar, xarerjvat, Auypnvacbar, &C.—éyOaiow éxOjoai—KaOjoa, &c., excepting, 
however, KowWGvat, AevKavat, TETA VAL, KENOaVvaL, doyavat, toyvavat. Later writers, 
or what are called cotvoi, (see § 1,9.) make also many other verbs with a, (as 
onpaivw, praivw, éxyPaiow, &c.) and the Dorians of course do this throughout, whilst 
the Ionians again have almost everywhere their 7.—Verbs beginning with a, aipw, 
(to raise,) and &\Xopat, (to leap,) have a, which is changed into in the indic. only 
because of the augment: 7}pa, doar, dpac, &c. napny, GracGa, &c.? 

Obs. 3. The oldest language and the olian dialect also made the fut. and the 
aor. 1. of these verbs with o: Homer, éxepoa, Theocr. érepca, from keiow, Teiow, 
and this formation alone continued to be used in common language with respect to 
some verbs, like ré\\w, (I land,) éxeXoa, giow, (I knead,) gipow. See also the 
Anom. adpapickw, Kupéw, dpvupt. 


5. The aor. 2. retains the vowel pe y as it is In the fut. ; 
for instance, 
BadrrAw, (Garo,)—?ZBarov, 
paivw, (pave,)—aor. 2. pass. 2pavnr, 
kAivw, (KkAtv@,)—aor. 2. pass. éxAtvny, (ts) 
except that in dissyllabic verbs the « of the fut. is ene 
intoa. See below, 8. 


Obs. 4. The aor. 2. act. is used in very few of these verbs, and, where both occur, 
is more poetical: thus écravoy occurs more rarely than écretva 3. But in the pass. 
the aor. 1., whenever it retains the consonant before the @, is generally peculiar to 
the Poets (compare § 100. Obs. 4). It is the aor. 2. which is most in use, ea. gr. 
paivw épavny, oré\\w toradny, o¢addrAw éogany, TEipw éexdonv.—Yet aiopw and 
all polysyllables have merely the aor. 1. pass. excepting adyyé\\w, which has 
HyyVEAOny and Hyyédnv. 


6. The perf. 2. is completely comprised in the rules given 
above in § 97.3, 4: hence, 


Oad\Aw,—7éOyra, 
paivw, —7épnva. 


2 The learner must here be put on his guard against two errors: 1. nothing is 
more common than to find yoa, deat, tuigva, &e. with the iota subscriptum, which is 
to be condemned for the same reasons as above with regard to the perf. 2. (see 
§ 97, 4. the Wote); 2. in editions, which on the whole may be considered as good, 
the accentuation often is still wewavat, onuavat, and the like ; its incorrectness, 
however, is sufficiently obvious from what we have observed here and in § 11. 

3 The case is the same with dyyéA\Aw, of which the aor. 2, act. is even questioned: 
it is only required that an z or A be omitted by the transcribers to produce it. 
See in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. the list of Verbs. 
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There is this peculharity, that the diphthong «, having arisen 
in these verbs not from the radical vowel 1, but from «, as ap- 
pears from the fwt., is not changed into ou, 1n the perf. 2. but 
merely into o (§ 97, 4. c); for instance, 

ktelvw, (kTEvW,)—éKTOVA, 

Pbciow, (pbeow,)—EpOopa. 

7. The perf. 1., the perf. pass., and the aor. 1. pass., also fol- 
low the general rules; they annex the terminations xa, wa &c., 
@nv, to the characteristic, and retain the changes of the fut.; 
for instance, 
oharXrw, (paro,)—?agadka, Eopadpat, 
paivw, (pave,) —répayxa, épavOny, - 
alow, (aoe,) —ioKa, tippar, part. yppévoc, npOnv, part. apbeic. 
The perf. pass. (§ 98, 2.) also rejects the o of the terminations 
ofa, ofc, &c.; for instance, 

EohaAuat, 2 pl. Eoparls, 
pvow, tépuppat, inf. reptoBar. 

It must, however, be recollected that the verbs in pw (réuw) 
and uvw (réuvw, fut. teuw,) do not form their tenses in the 
above manner. See Ods. 9. 

8. When the fut. has an «, the dissyllables take a in its 
stead in most of those tenses which are derived from the root 
of the fut. (with the exception of the aor. 1. act. and med., and 
perf. and plusq. 2.) viz. in the 

aor. 2., perf. 1., perf. pass. and aor. 1. pass., and in thonel 
tenses which are derived from them, ex. gr. oré\Aw, 
(steAw,) forms 

aor. 2. act. totakov —éoraXny, San) hour, éoradouny, 

perf. 1. EoTaAKa, —éoTaAkelv, 

perf. pass. %ora\pat, —éoraApny, 

aor. 1. pass. 2oraXOnv —oradOjoouat. 

The same in meipw, (7rE0W,) 

perf. 1. wéraoxa, perf. use TéTappal, Or. 2. Pass. emapny, 

kTelvw, (kTevw,)—aor. 2. exravov. (See below, 9.) 

But the polysyllables retain the « unchanged in all these. 
tenses, for instance of ayyé\Aw, (ayyeA@,) 

aor. 2. act. nyyeXov, pass. tyyyéAnv, perf. 1. hyyeAka, 
perf. pass. HyyeApa, aor. 1. pass. iyyyéAOnv. 


Obs. 5. The «é is likewise retained by the dissyllables beginning with ¢, éeApat, 
éeppat, from the Anom. cirw, cipw. 
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9. The following verbs in fvw, eivw, bvw, 
kplva, kKAlvo, Téeivw, KTElvw, TALVOS 

reject the v in the perf. 1., perf. and aor. 1. pass., and their 
derivatives, and take the short vowel of the fut., but those in 
eivw still change the « into a according to the preceding rule, 

Kolvw, (kolvw,) — Kékpika, Kexpiuat, éxplOnv, 

telvw, (revw,)  —Téraka, Térapmat, erabnr’, 

TAbvw, (TAUVO,) — wérdvUKa, TérrUMAL, eTAVONY. 


Obs. 6. But the vy of the aor. 1. pass. is often retained in verses for the sake of 
position ; ew. gr. kravOeic, dvaxouvOeic, éxdivOn, éxAvvOy. Later writers have it 
also in prose. 

Obs. 7. The retaining of the y is attended with some difficulty in the perf. pass. ; 
yet it is retained unchanged 

a.) in the 2 sing., where it even remains before o, for instance, ¢aivw— 
TEPavoat, 

b.) in the terminations beginning with o@, in which, however, (according to 
Text 7.) the o gives way to the v; ea. gr., inf. wepavOa, rpaxiva, inf. 
TeTpaxvvOa, 

c.) in the 3 sing.; ex. gr. wégavrat, (he appeared,) mapwivyrat (he was exaspe- 
rated). 

‘Whether the 3 pl. was formed in this manner, (ew. gr. kecpavrat, Eurip. Hipp. 
1255. of kpaivw, from which of eourse one v has been dropped, compare 
the following Obs.) is questionable. 

Obs. 8. Three things are to be attended to with regard to the v before termina- 
tions beginning with p: 

a.) the v regularly becomes p,—evw. gr. 
goxvppa, Homer Jl. co. 180. from aicyiva, 
eEnoappat, Athen. 3. p. 80. d. from Enpaivw, 

b.) ¢ is most commonly substituted for the v, ex. gr. paivw, plaivw, (pave, 
flavw,)—Tépacpat, pepiacpat, 

ce.) when the v is rejected altogether, which is very rare, the vowel remains 
long ; ev. gr. Teroaxupévoc, Aristot. H. A. 4, 9. 

The two last ways may also be explained as owing to the terminations aivw and 
dvw having been originally lengthened from dw and bw. 

Obs. 9. The regular formation of the perf. pass. and perf. act. (in yea) is very 
rare with verbs in vw ; for these verbs are mostly lengthened forms of the present 
tense, and therefore form those tenses from other themes, and according to other 
rules. About the few verbs in pw, which, as well as pevw, take, for euphony’s sake, 
(§ 99, 2.) the forms of Ew, (éveunOny, pepévnea,) see the Anom. § 110, 11. 


§ 102.—Verbal Adjectives in ate and r6éc. 


1. After having stated the formation of the tenses, we pass 
to the formation of the two kinds of verbal adjectives in réoc 


* Compare also the Anom. BENQ, wépapat. There is no occasion to recur to 
the old themes TAQ, KTAQ, ®AQ. 

° Even the perf. 1. act. fluctuates between the two formations, and as it was sel- 
dom wanted, (§ 88. a. Obs. 5.) the Greek writers probably consulted their ear for 
the most part of time. We meet, but not in the old writers, with wégayka, pepi- 
ayka, and éBeBpadixe. See also the Anom. kepdaivu. 
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and réc, which in their signification and use approximate to 
the participles. (See Obs. 2.) 

2. Both kinds constantly have the accent on the termina- 
tion annexed immediately to the characteristic of the verb; 
this undergoes the changes prescribed by the general rules, 
and in several instances the vowel which precedes the termina- 
tion is likewise changed. These changes agree in every re- 
spect with those of the aor. 1. pass., only that where the aor. 
has $0, x9, the verbals take wr, xr. They therefore may always 
be compared with the 3 pers. sing. of the perf. pass., which also 
hasavr. But this 3 pers. deviates in several verbs from the aor. 
1. and from these verbals, with regard-to the radical syllable. 

3. Verbals are formed thus: 


wAéKw, (wéwAeKTal, éAéy Onv,) TAEKTEOC, 
TAEKTOC, 
yw, _ (AéAxrat, ééxOnv,) AEkTOe, 
ypaow, (yéyoatrat, zypapOnr,) yoaTToe, 
oToépw, (EoTpaTrat, corpépOny,) OTPETTTOC, 
pwpaw, (repwoarat, 2pwpalny,) pwoartéog, 
diréw,  (wedidAnrar, epcAHOnv,) pidrnréoc, 
aioéw, — (jonrat, noéOnv,) aipeToe, 
mavw,  (éravtai, éravaO8nv,) TAVOTEOC, 
oté\Xw, (EoTaATat, éorarOyv,) GTaATEOC, 
telvw,  (rérarat, éraOnv,) TATENC, 
YEW, (kéxurat, 2yb0nv,) Xuroe, 
TVEW, (wérvutal, érvevoOnr,) TVEVOTOC. 


Obs. 1. The o is sometimes dropped before the termination of several verbals in 
dc in the Ionic dialect, and by the old Attic writers, especially in compounds like 
addparoc, maykXavToc, and poets even allowed themselves to say, @avparoc from 
Pavpatu. 

Obs. 2. See in the Syntaw, § 134, 8. the peculiarities in the use and import of 
these verbal adj.; ew. gr. orpemroc, twisted, and which can be twisted, orpemréoc, which 
must be twisted ; and the neut. orpemtéoyv corresponding to the Latin vertendum est. 


§ 103.—Verbum Barytonon. 


1. We are now going to give the conjugation of a barytone 
verb, (7éarw,) to which we subjoin various examples, to show 
the difference of the use in some verbs, and lastly the conjuga- 
tion of one of the verbs in A, pw, v, 9 (ayyéAAw). 

2. A barytone verb is (according to § 10, 2.) a verb in its 
natural form, in which the termination of the pres. always is 
unaccented ; in contradistinction to those verbs which contract 
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the two last syllables, and therefore take the circumflex. The 
_ latter are called verba contracta or perispomena; they are par- 
ticularly stated in their proper place. 


Prefatory Remarks to the Paradigma Tirrw. 


1. The verb rizrw, which we too select for a paradigm, is not 
so improper for it as some suppose. Since it is necessary to 
show first the whole foundation of the Greek conjugation in 
one verb, there is scarcely one more convenient than rim7w to 
be hit on; for it is only in a verb which has like this a perfect 
form in its pres. tense, that the exact nature of the aor. 2., as 
stated above, § 96, 2, can be fully explained. 

2. The learner must, however, be reminded that rimrw is 
here a bare paradigm, that is to say, an example in which a 
complete view is given of all the tenses which may occur in 
verbs of this kind, though neither réz7w, nor any single verb, 
has all the tenses, or employs all the tenses, which are set 
down here. See § 104.' 

3. But we have only stated in the paradigm those tenses 
which are warranted by the analogy of similar verbs, as aor. 2. 
act. and perf. 2. The old grammars had also 

the fut. 2. act. and med. ; 
but as this belongs to the verbs in A p v p, we omit it here, and 
conjugate this future completely in the paradigm of those verbs 
(ayyéAXw). 

4, To give a view of the whole, we annex a Tadle containing 
the first pers. of the flexible moods, the second pers. of the im- 
per., the infin., and the masc. of the participle of all the tenses 
of the act., pass., and middle voices. And this Tadle is imme- 
diately followed by the paradigm of rimrtw conjugated once 
more at length. 

5. Observations on the accentuation of verbs, and peculi- 
arities of the different dialects, are given after all the para- 
digms. 


1 These tenses of riarw are those which are really in use. See below the list of 
Anomalous Verbs, to which rimrw also belongs on account of the Attic formation of 
the fut. ruTTyow. 
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VERBUM 
Acti- 
Indic. | Conj. 
Pres. TUNTW, TUNTW, 
Imperf. ETUTTOV, 
Perf. As TéTUpA, TETUPW, 
Plusq. 1. eTETUDELV, 
Perf. 2. TETUTA, TETUT Ws 
THUS ae. ETETUTELD, ; 
Fut. 1. TOW, — 
Aor. 1. Eruwa, ToWw, 
Fut. 2. (See in the paradigm ayyéArw,) 
Aor. 2. ETUTTOD, | TUTW, 
Passi- 
Pres. TUTTOMAL, TUTT WAL, 
Imperf. ETUTTOMNVs 
Perf. TETUMPAL, —* 
Plusq. ETETUMUNYs 
RN ia tupOhoomar, — 
Aor-\.. érbpOnv, Tupfo, 
Fut. 2. TUT HOOMAL, = 
Aor. 2. eTUTTYV, . TUT Ws 
Fut. 3. TeroWouat, no 
Med- 
For the Pres., ese .» Perf., and Plusg., see the Pass. Voice. 
‘ut. 1. ToPopat, — 
Aor, t. eruwapiny, Topwuat, 
Fut. 2. (See in the paradigm ayyé\Xo,) 
Aor. 2. ETUTTOMNYs | TUTWmal, 


* This conj. and opt. can be formed only in very few verbs. See § 98. Obs. 9.— 
the verb styi: reruppérvoc, (9, ov,) 
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BARYTONON, TU7Tw. 
vum. 
Opt. | Imper. Infin. Part. 
7 | 7 - 7 
TUTTO, TUNTE, TOmTELY, TUTTWV; 
‘ 
TeTOPouut, TETUQE, TEeTUPEVAl, TETUPWC, 
TeTUTOWL, | TETUTE, TEeTUTEVAL, TETUTWC, 
7 
ToYouus, — Towel, TUvwy, 
7 
TUWarl, Toor, Tubal, TowWac, 
7? , ~ 7 
TUTOWML, TUTE, TUTELD, TUTWV. 
vum. 

, - 7 - 
TUTTOLUNY, TUTTOU, timreobar, TUTTOMEVOC, 
—* térulo, ret0p Oat, TETUUMEVO, 

la 
tu~Onootunry, | — tupOyjceoOa, | rupOnodpevoc, 
Tudheinv, ToPOnre, TupOnvat, tudbete, 
TUTNSOLUIY; — rurnosoOar, | Turnoduevoc, 
ta ~ 
TuTeiny, Tomnht, TUTHVal, TUTE, 
- , 7 / la 
TeruLoluny, — retbeofar, | rervidmevoc. 
ium. 
la 
tuboiuny, | i toweobai, Tuvousvoe, 
, 7 px 7 
tubaiuny, toatl, rivacbar, Tupapevoc, 
, ~ ? ? 
TuTOlUny, TUTOUs turéobat, TUTOMEVOE. 














In most instances they are supplied by a circumlocution with the conj. and opt. of 


@, and éiny. 


See § 108. IV. 
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Acti- 
| Indic. Conj. 
Pres. Sing. | riarw, I strike, Tumrw, (that) [ may 
strike, 
tumreic, thou strikest, TUTTNC, 
time, he, she, it, strikes, | tian, 
Dual, — — —_—- — 
Tumterov, you two strike, | tumrnrov, 
romretov, they both strike, | riarnrov, 
Plur. | riwropev, we sirike, TUTTWMEVs 
| TUmtere, you strike, TUNTHTE, 
! Tumtovol(v), they strike, TUTTWoUV), 
eee: Sing. eTUTTOV, Dual, — Plur. iréaropev, 
ETUTITEC, eTUTTETOV, eTUTTETE, 
ErumTE(v), eTUTTETHY, ETUTTOV, 


Perf, 1. Sing. | rérupa, I have struck, &c. | retrégw, like the pres. 
TéeTUHAG, 


TéTUHE(V), 


Dual, 





LY? 
TETUPATOY, 
TeTUpaTOV, 
Plur. | rerigpapev, 

TEeTUgaTE, 

tetTUpacl(r), 
Plusg. Sing. éirerigen, Dual, — Plur. ererdpemer, 
eTETUHELC, ETETUPELTOV, ETETUPELTE, 
9 4 3 4 3 - 
ETETUPEL, ETETUPELTNV, ETETUPELOAY 


Perf. 2. téruma, through all the moods like the perf. 1. 
Plusq. 2. érerbwev, like the plusq. 1. 





| Fut. 1. Sing. | ribo, I shall or will strikes) conj. is wanting. 
like the pres. 

|. dor. 1. Sing. | Erupa, I struck, or I have | ribo, 

| etuac, [struck, &c. | like the pres. 

Erue(v), 


eZ 
ervarov, 
2) 7 
eruWarny, 
> 

Plur. | erinpapev, 
ed EA 
ervware, 
7 
eruiap, 


Dual, 





Aor. 2. | trumov, TUTW, 
like the emperf. like the 


* See below, 
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vum. 


Opt. Imper. Infin. Pari: : 
rortouu, IL might strike, TUNTELV,| TUTTWD, 
were I to strike, to strike,| timrovoa, 
TUTTOLC, _| réqte, strike, TUTTOV, 
TUTTOL, tumtétw, let him, her, | striking, 
pa! Fr a [at streke, \gen. rbmrovrog 
TUTTOITOV, tunterov, strike ye (both), [ strike,} 
TuTTolTHY, tumtétwy, they (both) may or must | 
TUTTOLMED, 
TUTTOITE, témtere, strike ye, [or must strike, 
TUTTOLED, TumTétwoay OY TuUTTOVTWY, they may; 


I did strike, thou didst strike, &c. 


7 , , | ‘ 
TETUGOLUL, TETUOE, TETUPEVAL, TETUPWC, 
like the pres. like the pres. TETUHUIA, 

TETUHOE, 


gen. reruporoc. 


l I had struck, &c. 





or ecav, j 

ToPouue, wmper.is \ropeav, |ribwr, 

like the pres. wanting. like the pres. 

ToWamu, Tupa, |rirbac, 

TowWaie or riberac *, ro oyr, strike, tuaca, 

Toate or riee(v), * tuparu, Toay, 

— — gen. toavToc. 

toaitov, ToWarov, 

Tuwairny, Tupatwv, 

ToYapev, 

TowWate, Towars, 

tinbatey or TUbeav, ruwarwoav or rupavtwy 

TUTOWML, TUTE, TuTEelv, |TuTwWV, OvVCA, 
pres. like the pres. OV, gen. OvToe.| 


Obs. II. 4. 
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Dual, 


Plur. 


Pres. Sing. 
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Indic. 





TUTTOMAL, 

timTn, or et, (see below, Obs. 
TUTTETUI, (III. 3.) 
TuTToueOov, 

romrecbon, 

ToumrecJov, 

TurTomeOa, 

TomreaQe, 

TUTTOVTAL, 










Passivum 





TUTTMPAL, 
TUNTNs 
TUTTNTAL, 
TuTTwpsBov, 
rom7nobov, 
romrncbov, 
TurTopea, 
TonTnode, 
TUTTWUTAL, 














Imperf. Sing. érumréunv, Dual, érurzducbov, Plur. trumropueba, 





5) Le bp) - 
érUTTOU, etomteoUor, 
ETUTTETOs eruTreaOny, 
Perf. Sing. | réruppat, 
Tévuat, 
TETUTTAL, 
Dual, | reréppsbov, 
rérupor, 
tétup lov, 
Plur. | reréupeba, 
réruole, 


3 pers. wanting, in its stead 
TeTuppéevor (at) Eioiv, 





|Plusg. Sing. trerbupnv, 


Dual, zreriupebor, 











eromreads, 
éTUTTOVTO, 


See the Note to 

















Plur. éreriupeOa, 
érérupls, 
3 pers. wanting. 










éréruwo, érérupOor, 

2) v4 2 - 

ETETUTITO, erevIPOnv, 
Fut. | rvud0ijoopat, 


tudOijon, OY et, 
and so on like the pres. 





conj. is wanting. 












| Aor. 1. Sing. 









érbOnrov, 
erupOirny, 
eT 0MOnuev, 
eTopOnre, 

érb¢Onoar, 









tTupfa, 
tuple, 

tug On, 
tupDirov, 
tudHirov, 
Tupdoper, 
tude, 
tupfeoot(v), 





. tuThooua, through all the moods like the Fut. 1. 








PEO A 
. ETUTNV, 








through all the moods like the Aor. 1. 








terbWoua, through all the moods like the Fut. 1. 





* The abbreviated form is most generally employed in 
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(to be struck). 











Imper. Infin. Part. 





























TUTTOLLNYs timreoGa, | tumTTdéuEvoc, 
TUTTOLO, TUTTOV, N> OV. 
TUTTOLTO, TuTTéabuy, 
tuTtoiuebov, 
TumTolcbor, tinrecbov, 
tuTToloOnv, tuTTécOwy, 
turroiucba, 
TuTToloe, romrea be, 
TUNTOLVTO, tuTTéc0woav 
or ruTTécOwy, 
the Table, p. 162. TeTUpCaL, TETUMPEVOC, 
réruvo, Ny Ov. 
reT0h0u, 
tétupbov, 
tetvOOwr, 
rérugls, 
TetUpIwoav 
or ret POwv, 
in its stead reruppévar (ar) joav. 
tTudOnooiunr, amper.1s  |rupOhoeoBar,|\rupOnodmevoe 
tupOijco.o, wanting. Ns OV. 
and so on like the pres. 
Tudbeiny, tupGiva, | rupGeic, 
tupbeine, TOoOnTI, tudGeioa, 
tudbein, tuphirw, tudbev, 
eee gen. 
tudeinror, topOnrov, tuplévroc. 
TudBehrnys tupbirwr, 
TudBeinuer, tupfeiper, 
tudpbeinre, TuPUsire, TupOnte, 


(tupOeinoar,) rupbeiev,*) tuPOhtwoar, 


cnet 




















the first and second pers., and almost always in the third. 
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Put. 1. 


| Aor. 1. Sing. 
Dual, 


Plur. 


| Aor. 2. Sing. 
Dual, 


Plur. 
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. Indic. ai 


ToWomat, 


like the pres. 





>) - 
érupaunv, 
3 - 
ero, 

- 
ero Waro, 
eruameOor, 
értWacbor, 
érupacOnv, 
eruWapeba, 


érvWaobs, 


erbWavTo, 


- 


v 








4 
eTUTOMNDY, 


like the imperf. pass. 








Sing. 
. ToWac, 
- 
. TuwavrToe, 
iY 
. TOWarTl, 
iZ 
. TuWarta, 
TuWac,t 
Dual, 
- 
. ToWarTE, 
. Tupavrowy, 
Plur. 
i 
. topavtec, 
. Tupavtwy, 
? 
TowWaot, 
4 
TuPavrac, 








The pres. and imperf., perf. and 










Med- 
(To strike 


Con. 


wanting. 
































TOWwual, 
TOY, 
Tovnrat, 
TuWopelor, 
tivnobov, 
Tuvyolor, 

.  Ttubepeba, 

Towne, 

TOWwrTal, 





TOT WLLL, 
these two moods as 


Verbal Adjectives, (§ 





Declension 
Aor. \. act. Aor. 2. act. 
Sing. 
- - “ ~ Q 
tipaca, Thar, TUTWYV, TOUGA, TOV, 
Pe - , 
tuaone, tiavtToc,| TuTévTOc, Tovonc, TOvTOC, 
- Wa 
tupaoyn, toparv7l, | TuTdvTl, Toboyn, Wovtt, 
lf (2 - ~ 
tiacav, Tinbar, TUTOVTA, TOVCAY, TOV, 
\ ~ 
ToWaca, rtibar, TuTwv,t  mwovea, TOV, 
Dual, 
- - if - l4 
tufaca, TiWavTe, | TumdvTe, Tovoa, TOVTE, 
7 / i 
tupacaty, tuparrow,| tuTdvToLY, TOvGaLY, TOYTOLY, 
Piur 
- ? - ~ le 
TUpaca, toWavtTa, | TuTOvTEC, Tovoal, mOvTa, 
~ - C— , 
Tupacwv, TupavTwv,| TUTOVTWY, TOVGWY, TOVYTWY, 
- — ~ ~ 
tuwacaic, TbWast, TUTOUG!, TOVGAIC, TOUGL, 
/ - V4 
tupacac, tbWavTa, | TuTdvTac, Tovcac, TOvTa, 


“* See Herod. 2. 40. 
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um. 
one’s self.)* 


plusq. are the same as in the pass. 

















+See § 45,1. 




















Opt. Imper. infin? -\) -S-Part. 
TuPolunys wanting. ToecOar, | tuPdmevec, 
like the pres. pass. Ny OVs 
rupaiunr, tulacba, | rupapevoc, 
Towa, toatl, Ns OV; 
TuWairo, tuvacbw, 
tuvaiucbor, 
tibaolor, towacbov, 
tuaicbnv, tuvacbwy, 
tuWaiucba, | 
towable, tiacbe, | 
ToWavrTo, tulacfweoav or 
tuWacbwr, 
TUTOLUNV, tuTréaQar, | TuTOpevoc, 
the pres. pass. TUTOUs 1, OV; 
TuTéo Ow, 
TUTEcUon, 
tuTécOwy, 
TuTecb, 
tuTéoOwoay Or 
tuTreobwy, 
102.) rumréoc, tuTToc. 
of the Participles. 
er fe Vac. Aor. 1. pass. 
Sing. Sing. 
TETUPWC, guia, pos, | rudbete, Ozica, Gey, 
TETUPOTOS, gulac,  oroc, tudbévtoc,  Geionce, Oévroe, 
TETUGOTL, pula, port, | tupOivet, Geion,  Bévre, 
TETUPOTA, guiav, oc, tupbévra, Osicav, Gév, 
TEeTUPOC,T puta, poe, | tupGete,t Ocica, Gv, 
Dual, Dual, 
TETUHOTE, guia, pore, tupbivte, Ozica, Oévee, 
Tetuporo.v, via, gorov, | tupbévrow, Oetcav, Bévrouw, 
Blur. Plur. 
TETUPOTEC, guia, ora, tupbévrec, Oetoat, Dé v7a, 
TeTUpOTWY, HulwY, doTWY, _ tupbévTwr, Qacwv, Oévtwr, 
TETUHOSL, pviac, oot, | tudbetor, Oeicaic, Octo, 
TETUPOTAC, puiac, ora, | tupbévrac, Ozicac, Oévra. 
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EXAMPLES OF OTHER BARYTONE VERBS, AS THEY ARE IN USE. 


For an alphabetical list of verba barytona, partly for practice 
and partly with the particular use of each, see Appendix. 


maidevw (to educate). 





Mep. (to cause to be educated.) 





Activum. 

Pres. Ind. Conj. Opt. Imper. 
TALoEVW, TalwoEbw Talocvorpe, TaloEvé, 
TALOEVELC, TALoEvNC, TALOEvOLC, maioeverw, &C. 
madevel, &C. madetyn, &C. mradevor, &e. 

Infin. Part. 
TALOEVELY, TALOEVWY, 
TaloEevouaa, 
TALOEVOV. 
Imperf. 
emraloevon, €¢, e(v), &e. 
Perf. Ind. Con. Opt. Imper. 
TeTalOEvKa, TETALOEVKW,  TeTadsbKoymt, Not in use. 
ac, «(v), &e. Infin. Pate 
TETALOEUKEVAL, TETALOEUKWC, VIA, OC, 
Plusq. 
2TTETALOEUKELY, ELC, EL, SLC. 
Fut. Opt. Infin. Part. 
TALOEVGO, TALOEVGOIUL, TaALdevoEL, TAloevowr, 
Aor. Con). Opt. Imper. 
emalocvod, TaloEevow, TALOEVGAIL, TaloEevGons 
ac, «(v), &e. ne, y, &e. Tawdetioatc tg TALOEVTATW, 
TALOEVOAL, &c. &c. 
Infin. Part. 
TALoeEVAL, Talosvoac, 
mTaloevoaca, 





Talocucay. 





1 The three forms, 7ratdetoeag, eve, ecav, are understood here of course, as well 
as in the following paradigms. 
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Passivum. 
Pres. Ind. Conj. Opt. Imper. 
Tadevoual, | radebwpat, TALOEVOLLNV, Talocvou, 

7 7, 7 , 
Taldevy OF El, | Tardevy, TALOEVOLO, matoevecbu, 
TAlosvET al, TALoEwNTaL, TALOEVOLTO, &c. 

&c. &c. &e. 
Infin. Part. 
waoevec Oar, TALOEVOMEVOC, 7, OV. 
Imperf. 
ETaloevouNy, eraldevou, eTaldeveTo, &c. 
Perf. Indic. Dual, Phin: 

TET AiOEvpal, Teraoevuc0orv, meTaloevpeba, 

TEeTaloevoal, weTraioevabov, meTraloevoe, 

TEeTALOEUTAL, mwetratoevabov, TETALOEVUTAL, 

Conj. and Opt. are wanting. 
Imper. Infin. Part. 
TET AaloEVoo, mweTaroevabat, TT ETALOEUEVOC, 

NZ 
TeTaocvobw, &c. 

Plusgq. Dual, Plur. 

ETETALOEUUNYs emeTralozvueOov, ereTrardevucla, 

eT ETALOEVTO, em ematcevabon, etemratocvabs, 

ememaloeuTo, ememarocvcOnv, emer alOEVVTO, 

Fut. Ind. Opt. Infin. Part. 
TravdevOjoopat,| radevOnoolunv, TadevOjoscOa, wadevOnoduevoc, 
Aor. Ind. Conj. Opt. Imper. 
eTralocvOnv, Taoevw, TatoevGsinn, maoev Onze, 
Infin. Part. 
maoevOjvat, madeveic, 
Fut. 3. Ind. | Opt. Infin. Part. 
TETALOEVGOPAl, Taldevoolunv, TeTatdebaecOal, memTaldevadpEvoc. 
Medium. 
Fut. Indic. | Opt. Infin. Part. 
Tatevooual, | waidevooiunv, TadsicecOa,  matdevaduevoe, 
Aor. Ind. | Con). Opt. Imper. 
Be arceuiu. | TaloeVowpal, TaldEevoaiunv, aldevoat, 
GW, CATO, yn, nra, &e. ao, ato, &c. waidevoacOw, &c. 
&c. Infin. Part. 
madevoacbat, TALOEVOAMELVOC. 


Verbal Adjectives, waiWevrioc, watdevTdc. 
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Delw (to shake). Med. (to be agitated.) 


Activum. 


Pres. csiw, conj. osiw, opt. cslouut, oelore, oslor, &c. 
imper. oss, cet, &c. infin. cele, 
part. cétiwy, celovoa, cELov, 
imperf. tcstov, perf. céceixa, plusg. éoccelkev, ful. ceiow, 
aor. Eostoa, CON). ceiow, Opt. csioamt, celaac, ceioat, &c. 
imper. ceicov, atw, &c. infin. osioat, 
part. seioac, cticaca, ceioav. 


Passivum. 


Pres. cetoua, inperf. éozdunv, 
perf. sécacpat, dual, cecsioucBov, plur. ccoztoueOa, 
OLCELTAL, cicsto0ov, oéceioDe, 


GEGELOTAL, ctoeto0ov, 3 pers. wanting. 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. céczico, ceczicOw, &c. 
infin. ceceiobat, part. cecetopévoc, 
plusq. éoeasiopnv, dual, tcecciope0ov, plur. éocosioucba, 
E0ECELOO, éoéoeio or, eaéoeiabe, 
éaEGELOTO, éoeaeioOnv, 3 pers. wanting. 
fut. cacOjooua, aor. écsicOnv, fut. 3. ceceicouat. 


Medium. 


Fut. csicopat, aor. zceicauny (imper. osicat). 
Verbal adjectives, ceisréog, ceardc. 


Astrw (to leave). Med. poetical. 


Activum. 


Pres. Xetw, conj. Xetrw, opt. Astor, Astor, Astro, &e. 
wmper. etre, infin. etre, part. rNEtrwv, 

imperf. zderov, 

perf. (2.) AéXourwa, plusqg. éX\eXotreav, 

fut. rEtbw, 

aor. (2.) EAurov, conj. Nirw, opt. Aion, imper. Aire, 
infin. Aureiv, part. AuTev, ovca, bv. 
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Passivum. 
Pres. Xetropat, imperf. é\siTounv, 
perf. déXztupat, conj. and opt. wanting, 
AéAcrbat, : amper. éAsubo, AeAzipOw, &c. 
AéAeirrar, &c. infin. XedeibOat, part. NeXzEtppéevoc, 


plusq. 2reAsiupnv, Wo, wro, &c. aor. zr<ipOnv, 
fut. rXepOhooua, 
Sut. 3. rEXeibomua. 


Medium. 
Fut. XetLbouat, 
aor. (2.) tkimduny, con). Ximwpa, opt. ATotuny, 
imper. Nurov, &e. pl. iweb, &c. 
infin. uréoba, part. AuTdpevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, Asuréoc, AETrTGe. 


T'pagw (to write). Med. (to accuse.) 


Activum. 


Pres. yoadu, emperf. typapov, 

perf. yiypaga, plusqg. éyeypagpe, 

fut. yoabo, 

aor. eyoaba, con). ypalw, opt. yoapau, yoatac, yoapa, &c. 
imper. yodov, arw, &c. infin. yoda, part. yodac. 


Passivum. 


Pres. yoapopua, imperf. zyoapéouny, 
perf. yéypaypat, yéypapa, yéypatra, &c. 
plusgq. zyeyoaupny, Wo, mro, &c. 
fut. 1. and aor. 1. (2yeap@nv,) seldom used, 
fut. 2. yoaphoopa, aor. 2. zypadny, 
fut. 3. yeyodboua. 

Medium. 


Fut. yoaboua, aor. zypavaunv, (imper.) ypabat. 
Verbal adjectives, yoamréoc, yoarréc. 
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"Aoxw (to take the lead, rule over). Med. (to begin.) 


Activum. 


Pres. aoxw, wmperf. ipxov, 

perf. (joxa,) and plusg. hardly ever occur. 

fut. aogw, 

aor. oSa, conj. ap&w, opt. apEayu, dotace, dota, &e. 
imper. ap&ov, apgarw, &c. 
infin. apEa, part. aogac. 


Passiwum. 


Pres. apxopat, imperf. ipxdounv, 
perf. joyuat, dual, noypeOov, pl. hpyucba, 

jipEar, iipx9ov, fox 9, 

ipkrat, iox9ov, 3 pers. wanting. 

conj. and opt. wanting, imper. jio&o, noxGw, &e. 
infin. hoya, part. npyuévoc, 
plusq. noypunv, dual, hoypucDov, pl. hoypeba, 
p50; nox0ov, nox Oe, 

" TPKTO, noxOnv, 3 pers. wanting, 
fut. apxPioopa, 
aor. npxXOnv, conj. apxOe, opt. apyOeinv, imper. apy Ont, 

infin. apxOnva, part. apxOeic, 

fut. 3. wanting (see § 99. Ods. 2). 


Medium. 


Fut. aogopat, 
aor. no&aunv, conj. apSwuat, opt. apsatunv, imper. ap&a, acbw, &c. 
infin. apgacOa, part. apgauevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, (in the tense of the active and middle 
Voice,) aoKTé0¢, apKTOc. 


SKevatw (to equip). 


Activum. 


Pres. oxevaGw, imperf. ioxebaZov, 
perf. toxebaxa, conj. éoxsvdxw, opt. éoxevaxomm, inper. not used, 
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plusy. éoxevaxey, infin. oxevakéval, part. éoxevakwe, 


fut. oxzvacw, 
° y 
aor. éoxevaca, CONJ. oxevaow, Opt. cxevacarul, atc, oxevacal, &c. 


imper. oxevacor, 
infin. oxevacat, part. oxevacac. 


Passivum. 


Pres. oxsvaZopua, tnperf. zoxevaZounr, 
perf. eoxebacpal, dual, éoxevacueOov, pl. éoxevacpeba, 
éokevacal, éoxevacUon, éoxevaoOs, 
EokevaoTal, éoxevacUor, 3 pers. wanting, 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. zoxebaco, éoxevacbw, &c. 
infin. éoxsvacOat, part. éoxsvacpévog, 
plusq. zoxevacuny, aco, aoro, &c. 
fut. oxevacO jcomat, 


aor. ecxevacOnv, 
fut. 3. (éoxevacouar,) does not occur. 


Medium. 


Fut. cxevacopat, 

aor. écxevacauny, CON). okevaowpal, Opt. oxevacatuny, 
inper. cxsvacat, cxevacactw, &c. 
infin. oxsvacas9at, part. oxevacausvoc. 


Verbal adjectives, oxevacrioc, oxevacrdc. 


KoniZw (to bring). Med. (to receive). 


Activum. 
Pres. xopifw, wmperf. xdutGov, 
perf. kexduuxa, plusq. éxexopikey, 


Sut. xopiow, 
fut. Att. nome, dual, 
KOMLELC, KOLLLELTOV, KOJLUELTE, 
KOMLEL, KOMLELTOV,  — KOLLOVaTL(V), 
opt. kouotp, otc, &c. infin. ckouetv, 
part. koutwv, ovoa, ovv, Jen. ovvToe, 
aor. éxduuca, CON. Koniow, opt. kouioarut, Kouicate, Kouicat, &c. 
imper. Koutaov, infin. konica, part. kouicac. 








pl. Komovpev, 
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Passivum. 


Pres. couiZouat, amperf. éxomGounv, 

perf. kexdurcpat, (compare éoxebacmuat,) : 
conj. and opt. wanting, imper. kexdpuco, icOw, &c. 
infin. xexoutoOar, part. Kexoutopévoc, 

plusq. éxsxouiopny, 

Sut. coproOjoopat, 

aor. éxonioOny, 

Sut. 3. (kexoutcomat,) does not occur. 


Medium. 


Fut. copicopat, i 
fut. Att. coprovpa, dual, coutotpeDov, pl. comtobpeba, 
KOJUEL Kopeto ov, Komeio be, 
KOMLELTAL, Kouta ov, KOMLOUVTAL, 
opt. Kopuotuny, Koptoto, &c. 
infin. komreioBa, part. couobmevoe, 
a0”. Exomicasinv, CONJ. Koutowual, Opt. Koutcaiuny, imper. Kduraat, 
infin. kouicacOa, part. coucamevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, xouloréoc, kopuatdc. 


Pvrdoow (to guard). Med. (to be on one’s guard.) 


Act. 
Pres. gvAdoow, imperf. epbr\accov, \ 
pvAatrw, i EpvrAaTTov, § 
perf. wepbAaya, plusq. éredvdayev, 
Sut. pvragw, : aor. épvdAaga. 
Pass. 
Pres. ¢vdooopat, imperf. ee 
puAarromat, \ épvrarrounrs 
perf. mepbdraypat, dual, repvAaypeOov, pl. wepurdaypeda, 
mepvAagat, TwepvdaxGov, mepvrax Oe, 
TepvAaktal, Tepvray Dov, 3 pers. wanting, 


conj. and opt. wanting; imper. weptAakbo, mepvAaxOu, &e. 
infin. wepvraxOa, part. wepvdaypévoc, 
1 See below, the Vote to Obs. III. 3. 
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plusq. zrepuAdypnrv, dual, ixepvdAdyucDov, pl. érepurAaypeOa, 
zreptrago, éreptvray Gov, trepvrax Oe, 
éreptAakTo, érepuArAaxOnv, 3 pers. wanting. 
fut. pvraxOijcouat, 
aor. epvAayOnv, 
jut. 3. mepvdAazoua. 
Med. 
Fut. pvddéopa, aor. épvAagaunv. 
Verbal adjectives, guAakréog, puAakréc. 


’Optcow (to dig). 
Act. 


Pres. dptcow, dov7Tw,  imperf. Wovaocov, WpuTTOV, 
perf. dewpvxa, CON. dowpdbxw, Opt. dowobxout, Imper. Not In use, 
min. dowpvyxévar, part. dowovxoc, 
plusg. wowptxev, 
Sut. opt&w, 
7 S 3 - b] Ove 3 , 3 ? 
aor. wpvéa, con. dobEw, opt. dobFamu, dpvéaic, opvea, &c. 
amper. bpveov, infin. dpvEa, part. dovbéac. 


Passivum. 
Pres. optocopa, wmperf. wpvocdmunv, 
oovrTopat, WOUTTOUNY, 


perf. dpwpuvppa, conj. and opt. wanting, imper. dowpvéo, 
dpwobxIw, &c. infin. dowpixOat, part. dowovypévoc, 
plusq. wowpdypny, 
fut.1. dpvxPhooua, ful. 2. dovyhoopat, 
aor. 1. wobyOnv, aor. 2. wpvyny, 
dovyxOnva, &e. dpvynva, &c. 
fut. 3. wanting. (see § 88. c. Obs. 2.) 


Med. 
Fut. dobtopua, 
aor. wpveaunv, conf. dob&wua, opt. dpveaiunv, imper. dovéa, 
infin. dobEac0a, part. dpvduevoc. 
Verbal adjectives, doukréoc, douKtdc. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE VERBS IN A pt v a. 


"AyyédAw (fo announce). 
Act. 


con}. ayyéAXw, opt. ayyéAXoyut, tmper. ayyerré, 
infin. ayyéAAgv, part. ayyé\dAwv. 


Pres. indic. 
ayyerrw, 


imperf. 
nyyeAAov. 





perf. indic. | conj. yyyéAkw, Opt. tyyyéAxou, imper. not in use, 








ny yeAdka, infin. wyyyeAKévat, part. hyyeAKkoc, 
plusq. 
ny yerkew, 
fut.2. indic. 
ayyEeAvAos dual, — pl. ayyeXoupev, 
ayyedtic, ayyeAsirov, ayyedtire, 
ayyeAt, ayyeAsirov, ayyeAovot(v), 
opt. 
sing. ayys\oyu, dual, — pl. ayyeAotuer, 
ayyeXore, ayyedotrov, ayyedoire, 
ayyédol, ayyedolrny, ayyedoiev, 


or, 
ayyedoiny, olne, oin,—olnrov, orfrnv, olnuev, olnte, oinoar, 
see Obs. II. 3. to rizru; 
infin. ayyeetv. 
part. ayyeAov, ayyedovea, ayyedovr, gen. ayyedouvToe. © 
aor. 1. indic.| conj. ayysthw, opt. ayysiAayu, imper. ayyedov, 
nyyélrAa, ayyetraic, 
: ayyetAa, &c. 
infin. ayyetral, part. ayyetAae. 





aor. 2. indic. | conj. ayyéAw, opt. ayyéhoyu, imper. ayyere, 
nhyyedov'; infin. ayyeXsiv, part. ayyedov. 


1 See about the use of this tense in this verb the Wote to § 101. Obs. 4. 
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Pass. 


(to be announced.) 


Pres.ind. | conj.ayyz\Awpat, opt. ayyeAXotuny, imper. ayyédAXouv; 
ayyédAXopals infin. ayyéAAccOat, part. ayyeAAGpEVOE, 


emperf. 
nyyeAAGuny, 
perf. ind. 
myyeAmat, dual, yyyéAucBov, —s pl. ryyzAueBa, 
hyyercat, nyyerOov, nyyerde, 
NYYEATAL nyyerSov, 3 pers. wanting, 
con. and opt. wanting, 
imper. nyyEAG0, 7yyéADw, &c. 
infin. nyyerAPa, part. iyyyeApévoc, 
Plusq. 
nyyéAunv, dual, ryyyéApeBov, pl. iryyéApueOa, 
nyyevoo, nyyedA Gov, nyyerde, 
nyyeATOo, nyyerAOnv, 3 pers. wanting, 
jets 


¥ 


ayyeAOjooua, &c. 
aor. 1. ind. 
nYYeAOnv. 
fut. 2. 
ayyeAnoopal, &c. 


conj. ayyeA0e, opt. ayyeADeinv, imper. ayyézXOnrt, 
infin. ayyeA\Onva, part. ayyedOete, 





aor. 2. ind. 
nyyéAny, 
fut. 3. wanting. 


conf. ayyEAe, opt. ayyeAstny, imper. ayyéAnh, 
infin. ayyeAnva, part. ayyedsie, 





(see § 99. Obs. 2.) 


Med. 


(to announce one’s self.) 


Fut. indic. 
ayyeAcupat, dual, ayyeXobucov, _—pl. ayyeAobmeBa, 
ayyscAn OF é, ayyeAsiobov, ayyeArsiobs, 
ayyeAeiral, ayyeAciabov, ayyedovrrat, 


N 2 
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Opt. 
Sing. ayyedotuny; dual, ayyedoincBov, pl. ayyeAoineba, 
ayyéAoto, ayyedotcbov, ayyerotoBe, 
ayyeAoiro, ayyeAoloOnv, ayyeXotvro, 


infin. ayyeActobat, part. ayyeAobpevoc, n, OV; 


aor. 1. ind. | conj. ayycihwpat, opt. ayyeAaiuny, ayyetraro, &c. 
nHyyElAauny, amper. wyyeAat, arw, &c. 
infin. ayystAacBa, part. ayyeAauevoc, 


aor. 2. ind. | conj. ayyéAwpat, opt. ayyeAoiunv, édovo, &c. 


nyyeAouny, wmper. ayyedov, 
infin. ayyeAéoOa, part. ayyeAdusvoc. 


Verbal Adjectives, ayyeAréoc, ayyeAToc. 
See in the Appendix an alphabetical list of Barytone Verbs, 
partly for practice, and partly stating the particular use of 
each. 


OBSERVATIONS TO ALL THE PARADIGMS. 


I. Accent. 


1. The basis of the theory of accents in verbs is, that the accent stands as far 

back as possible ; consequently in dissyllables always on the first syllable, © 
TUNTW, TUTTE, ELT, NELTE, 

and in trisyllables and polysyllables, whenever the nature of the final syllable 
allows it, on the antepenultima, 

TUTTOMEY, TUNTOUGL, TETUPACL, TUTTOMAL 

érunreé, rua, érraidevov, éptagza, 

and the wper. 

pvrarre, pidazoy, pvdAazat, 
(but wrawWetw, dudrarrey, &c. because of the long final syllable.) Hence dissyllable 
compounds throw the accent on the preposition whenever the end-syllable allows 
it, for instance— 

pepe, A€iE,— TPdOHEPE, ATTONELTE. 

2. When an accented augment is dropped, the accent in simple verbs always 
falls on the next syllable, ew. gr. $BaXe, épevye,— Bars, pevye : but in compounds, on 
the prep., ew. gr. tvéBare, to0céBn,—éuBare, 7pdc3yn. And in the former instance, 
monosyllables, the vowel of which is long, always take the circumflex, ew. gr. §By— 
Bi}. 

3. There are seeming exceptions to this fundamental rule in instances grounded 
on a contraction ; hence independently of the verba contracta in the following tenses 
of the usual conjugation: _ 

1.) The fut. 2. and fut. Att. of all kinds, (§ 95, 7-11.) 
2.) The con. of the aor. pass. rup0G, ruT@ *, &c. 





1 These conjunctives, as well as those of the conjugation in pu, are actual contrac- 
tions, since the of the indic. first became éw, éyc, &c. and this again @, 7g. See 
below, Obs. V. 14, compared with § 107. Obs. III, 2. 
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3.) The temporal augment in trisyllabie compounds, (ex. gr. dvatTw, avijT- 
Tov,) see § &4. Obs. 4. 

But the following are real exceptions :— 

1.) The aor. 2. (to distinguish it more clearly from the pres. tense, see § 96. 
the Wote to Obs. 3.) throws the accent in the following instances on the 
termination :— 

a. In the injin. and part. act. and infin. med. always 
TuTéeiy, TUTwWY, TUTECOAaL. 
b. In the sing. of the imper. aor. 2. med. usually, ex. gr. 
yévov, NaGov, but in the pl. yévecde, AaOeoGe. 
e. In the sing. of the imper. aor. 2. act. merely in the following verbs : 
eivé, EX G2, eve, and according to the correct Attic pronunciation also 
Aa BE, (Ce. 
The compound imper. follow again the general rule, éwi\a@ou, aeOe, 
Ei OL’. 

2.) The infin. and part. of the perf. pass. are distinct from the rest of the pass. 

conjugation even by their accent, which they always have on the penultima, 
Terug@al, wETOLnoOat, 
TETUMPEVOC, TETOLNMEVOC. 

3.) All infin. in vat (except the dialectic form pevat, Obs. V. 9.) have the 
accent on the penultima, rerudevar, rugeOjvar, TUTAVvat. See also the 
injin. of the conjugation in pe. 

4.) The injin. aor. 1. act. in ac and the 3 pers. of the opt. act. in oc and at 
always keep the accent on the penultima, even when they are polysylla- 
bles, ex. gr. 

infin. ovidEar, Tadedoat, 
3 pers. opt. dvaTTOL, PvraEaL, TWatcevoar?. 

5.) All participles in w¢ and ee have the acute accent on the last syllable, 
TéTUGwe, TUPGsic, TuTEic, and in the conjugation in pe those in ere, ac, 
Ug, ve. 

6.) Wherever the masc. of a part. has the accent, the other genders have it 
also, without any regard but to the nature of the syllables, guAarrwr, 
guAaTToUGa, SvAATTOY, TILNOWY, TILOOVCA, TLLOOY, TETUGWE, TETUPLIA, 
TETUGOC. 

7.) In compounds the accent never can go further back than the augment. 
The few instances in which there is only a short syllabie after the aug- 
ment, keep the accent on the augment, when compounded, dvécyor, avéoray. 
But if the augment be dropped, the rule is as stated in Obs. 1 (96067). 


II.—Some particular Ionisms and Atticisms. 
1. The Ionians make of the imperf. and of the two aor. 
weratives in -cKov, pass. form -oxépnv, 





2 The injin. aor. 2. act. might be classed among the seeming exceptions (2.) 
because the Jonians form it like the fut. 2. in gery, ex. gr. KaBéery tor AaBeiv. But 
the case unquestionably is here the reverse. The accent was thrown on civ from 
the same motive as on wy and éoGar, and the lonians, who were fond of vowels, let 
this accentuation dwindle into a lengthened termination. 

3 Itis by this and the third pers. (§ 12. Obs. 3.) of the opt. never taking the cir- 
cumfiex on the penultima, that the three similar forms of the aor. 1. are distin- 
guished, ex. gr.— injin. act. 3 opt. act. imper. med. 

Tadevoa, Taevoat, Tatdevoat. 
But as the number of syllables, or the nature of the penultima, seldom allows this 
accentuation, we generally can distinguish only two of these forms ; and in such 
verbs as rU7Tw we cannot even distinguish any of the three. See, for instance, 
below in ctiw, ropizu, ypagu. 
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for the purpose of denoting the repetition of an action. They are used only in the 
indic., and commonly do not take the augment. In the verb ruarw they would look 
thus, 

TUNTECKOY, TUTTETKOMHY, from EruTToOY, Suny, 

ropackoy, rupackduny, from érupa, auny, 

TUTECKOY, TUTECKOUNY, from ETUTOY, ONY. 
See also the Obs. to the contracted verbs, and to those in me. There are some 
remarkable Epic forms of this kind, which combine the vowel a of the aor. 1. with 
the characteristic of the pres. and imperf., pimrackoy, KpvmrTacKe, poilacKEyv, Avac- 
ceiacke (Hymn. Apoll. 403). See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 94, 4. 

2. The plusg. (1. and 2.) act. in evy with the Ionians made the first pers. ea and 
the third ee or esy (érervpea, érervpes or -cev). Hence the Attic contracted form 
of the first pers. in n (from ea), ew. gr. 

émevOvOn for emer ovOey, 

which form appears to have been the usual one among the old Attics. But the 
second person ng, (from eag,) and the third ev, (from eev,) before a vowel, for instance 
mewoiery for éwemoiOer, Avistoph. Nub. 1347, cornea, Il. b. 691. (compare below 
the third p. imperf. joxsv, § 105. Obs. 3.) were perhaps less common with the 
Attics : whatever has been stated about these forms, and about a third person n (for 
ét,)—beside the plusg. ydew, (see below oida, § 109. III.) rests solely on a few 
isolated passages, and vague remarks of the ancient grammarians. See Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr. § 17. Obs. 14. 

3. There was instead of the opt. act. in om a collateral form in oiny, oinc, oin, 
pl. oinwev, otnre, oinoay, called the Attic form ; but it chiefly oceurs only in con- 
tracted verbs, (§ 105.) and consequently also in the fut. circumflex, ew. gr. iootn for 
épot, of the fut. goa, Cyrop. 3, 1, 11. pavoiny, Soph. Aj. 313. In barytone verbs it 
occurs merely in the perf. ; ex. gr. mepevyoinv, ehnrvOoinpy +. 

4. Instead of the opt. aor. 1. act. in ay, the Aolians had a form in ea, (ripea, 
vac, evev, &c.) of which we have given in the paradigm three terminations, 

sing. second pers. Tiperac, third rupee(v), for -ate, -at, 
pl. third pers. riWeav, for -arev, 
which are far more usual than the regular ones. 

5. The form of the third pers. pl. of the imper. in -vyrwy, pass. -cOwy, is called the 
Attic, because most usual with the Attics, though it occurs in other dialects. In 
the act. form it always is like the gen. pl. of the part. of the same tense, excepting 
the perf. (we o0érwoay or rev 0LOovTwy,—part. weTOLWdT wy). 


II1.—Second Pers. Sing. Pass. 


1. The primitive termination of the second pers. of the pass. form oat and oo (see 
§ 87. the Table,) has maintained itself in the usual conjugation only in the perf. 
and plusq., and in the verbs in pe (§ 106. Obs. 2). It is merely in the less polished 
dialects that we find the second nee TomTECal, ETUTTEGO, imper. dais: aor. 1. 
med. éribaco,—conj. TonTynoa, &e.* 

2. The Ionians rejected the o of this old form, and thus made it eat, nat, 0, ao, 
which the common language again contracted into y, ov, w, for instance, 





4 Except these instances, it is only the anomalous aor. éovoy from éyw, which 
ENS has cxoiny in the opt. 

5 The second pers. pres. pass. of the contracted verbs appears to have been of 

frequent occurrence in the popular language ; we find, for instance, in the New 


Testament, cavyaoat for kavyaecar, commonly cavy¢q, the contraction of Kavxay 
(see below Tipaw). 
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Ton., common, Lon., common, 
2 pres. ind. rumTeat,  ToTTY, imper. TUTTEO, TUTTOV, 
— conj.trimrynat, tinmty,  2imperf.irimreoc,  érbarov, 


2. aor. 1. med. Jon. ériao, common éripw. 
Thus the opt. o.oo was made ovo, which continued to be the common form, not being 
susceptible of contraction.—-But the o is never dropped in the perf. and plusq. ex- 
cepting écovo. See the Anom. csdw. 

3. The Attics had also this peculiarity, that they contracted the y which came 
from eat into et. This form, which has on that account been added every where in 
the paradigm, was unquestionably the usual one in genuine Attic writers, excepting 
the tragic poets, as well as in the popular language, and in the verbs BovAopat, 
otopat, and fut. dpopa, (see the Anom. dpaw,) the second pers. 

BovrEL, oter, der, 
thus remained alone in common use, so that GovAy and oty can only be conjunctives. 

4, The Doric and Ionic dialects have ev instead of ¢o or ov, (érdmrev, imper. TUT- 
Tév,) see § 28. Obs. 5.—and the Epic poets may lengthen the « of the imper. and 
make it «x, but it occurs seldom, ex. gr. Epero for peo, from épopae (ZI. X. 611). 


IV.—lIonic form of the third pers. pl. 


pass. WW ATAL, ATO. 


1. In the third pers. pl. of both the indic. and opt. pass., but never in the conj., 
the Ionians changed the v into a, and consequently had, for instance, 
opt. TurrToiaro for rumTowwTo, 
perf. wemaoevarar for wEeTraidevyTat, 
— KexNiarae for KéxduyTat, 
which form was sometimes imitated by the Attic poets, for the sake of the metre. 
See also below the verbs in éw and dw. 

2. The Ionians sometimes do the same with the termination ov7o, changing the 

o into €, ew. gr. 

éBovdréaro for EBovAo0vrTo. 
But ovra, (rvrrovra, rupovra, &c.) and the termination of the conj. wyrat, 
always remain unchanged. 

3. The third pers. pl. perf. and plusq. pass. may by means of this Ionism be 
thus formed, (and even Attic prose-writers, as Thue. and Plato, do it sometimes,) 
when the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, (see § 98, 2. with Obs. 2.) for 
instance, 

revruparat, for —dvrat, 

gTeTAXATO,  —XVTO, 

éoradarat, —AvrTat, 
from runTw, TdTTw, oré\dw, and the like.—In dzikarat, (Ton. for agixarat, see the 
Anom. ixvéopat,) the characteristic of the verb is retained unchanged instead of y. 

4, The lingual letters appear again in lieu of the o, which is dropped before 

vrat, vTo, for instance of wei0w, mémetopat, 
3 pers. pl. wereiOarat for wé7retvrat, 
and of épstdw, gonoeopat, 
éonoédarat, (Hom.) for éonoewrat, 
(where the diphthong is made short on account of the Attic redupl. § 85, 2.) and 
with the 6, which is concealed in the Z, being restored (§ 92, 8). 
éokevaddarat, Kexwolarat, from oKevalw, ywpiZw. 

5. We find in editions of Homer verbs formed in this manner, which have neither 

5 nor Z in the pres. "Eppddara (from paiva, eppacpar, § 101. Obs. 8. b.) may, how- 
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ever, be derived from a collateral form PAZQ,from which pdooare occurs in 
Homer, The others cannot be safely relied on in grammar §, 


V.—Miscellaneous Remarks. 


1. Some unpolished dialects, and especially the Alexandrian, (§ 1. Obs. 10.) gave 
to the third pers. pl., in the historical tenses, and the opt., the termination cay: hence 
we frequently meet, particularly in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, with 
forms like édaivocay, épdyooar, deiroicay, (for Eparvoy, Epvyorv, dEtrrouey,) Ke. 

2. The Dorians and the poets, on the contrary, have in some eases a bare v, with 
a short vowel instead of cay, the termination of the third pers. pl. This occurs 
especially in the aor. 

third pers. pl. erup0ev, érurrev, for -noav, 
(but never yy, for with respect to Homer’s pudvOny see praivw in the list of Anom. 
Verbs.) The other instances belong to the conjugation in pu. 

3. The same unpolished dialects (1.) by a still stronger anomaly gave to the third 
pers. pl. of the perf. dot the (historical) termination ay : hence in the ew Testament 
éyvwxav and eipnray, in the Batrachom. 178. Zopyav. See about the interchange 
with the third pers. of the dual in a narrative, ex. gr. Il. x. 364. duwKeroy, instead of 
-nv, § 87. Obs. 2. 

4. The third pl. of the principal tenses has commonly yre instead of ovv or ov in 
the Dorie dialect, as we remarked § 87. Obs. 3. explaining by it the long vowel 
before the o in the usual form: thus, 

TUTTOVTL, TeTUpayTt, for TOTTOVEL, TETUPACLY, 

con). TUNTwYTL, for TITTWOLY, 

fut. 2. pevéovre, pevevyTi, for (wevéovor) pevovorr. 
This form does not take the v é¢eAcvorucdy.—Another Dorism is rimroroe for 
TUMTOVOL. 

5. Even in the terminations ovoa and dc, doa, of the participle, the long vowel 
comes from the omission of y or vr, which appears from the gen. masc, The Dorians 
always have ot and au in its stead : 

Turro.oa, for Timrovea, 
aor. 2. N\aBoica’, for \aBotvaa, 
roWatc, Trupatoa, for riac, aca. 

6. The Epic poets allow themselves to make the accented o long in the oblique 
eases of the part. perf.: for instance, rerpiy@rac for -drac. See about the Doric 
part. perf, in wy, ovea, § 111. 

7. The Dorians also introduced their @ into the terminations érumropay, éreTip- 
pav, turToipay, &c. for -pny, and (though less frequently, and only in the later 
Dorisms,) into the termination of the aor. pass,, ex. gr. érbmayv (Theoer. 4, 53). 

8. The first pers pl. act. in pev is in the Dorie dialect pec, (rimropec, eriWapec,) 
and the first pers. dual and pl. pass. pea, wePov, is with the Dorians and poets 
pecOa, pecOor, with an o inserted : 

TumTopeoOa, TuTTOMEDAOY. 

9. The injin. in ev and vat had, in the old language and the dialects, the form of 

pevae and per, thus, 
TUTTEMEVAL, TUMTEMEY, for TUTTELY, 
TEeTUPEMEVaL, TETUPEMEY, for TETUPEVat, 
TumHMEvat, TUTHMEY, for TUTHVAL, 





6 Il. p. 637. aknyédarat from akynyepat, (see Anom. akayxiZw,) and Od. n. 86. 
éhndadaro from ékaw, édHAapat, both with doubtful various readings. See Buttm. 
Complete Gir. Gr. § 98. Obs. 13. 

7 Not A\aBetoa, because there is here no contraction. See § 13. Obs. 13. Wote. 
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and sometimes they were syncopated, Zduevat.—(See also below the Contracted 
Verbs and the Verbs in pt.) 

10. But the Dorians in particular make the infin., instead of exv—ev or nv, with- 
out either removing the acute accent backwards, or changing it ; for instance, 
pepioder, etdev, deider, for pepilery, evdev, aeidev, aor. 2. dyayév for dyayeiv— 
xatony for yaioay (not yaioyy). 

11. We also sometimes find in Dorie writers the second pers. pres. act. e¢ instead 
of erc, likewise without any change in the accent; ew. gr. apédyec for apédyerc, 
Theocr. 

12. The old language had in the second pers. act. instead of c, 

the final syllable o@a, 
which in Homer and other poets is frequently annexed to the conjunctive, and less 
frequently to the opt.; ew. gr. é0éyoGa for 20édyc, KAaiotc@a for Kdaioug, but 
which has maintained itself in the common language only in a few anomalous verbs 
(see below, § 108,109. <eiui, cius, Onpi, and oida). 

13. The three terminations which are considered as peculiarities of the conju- 
gation in pu: 1 sing. pt, 3 sing. ot, imper. &, probably belonged to the verb itself 
in the most ancient language. Hence the imper. @t, not only in the aor. pass. but 
also in the syncopated per (§ 110.) The first pers. wu has maintained itself in the 
usual conjugation only in the opt., but the oldest Epic poets had it also in the con- 
junctive, ex. gr. 

tkwp, ayaywp, for kw, ayayw. 
Lastly, the third pers. sing. ou or ctv is also very usual in Epic poetry in the conj., 
CL. Qi. 
TUmTYyOW, ExyoL, for TITTY, ExXy- 
{See about the indic. nou instead of the usual form, § 106. Obs. 10.) 

14. The circumflexed forms are either resolved or lengthened by the Ionians, 
viz. the infin. aor. 2. act. tiv is tay, as guyéey for guyeiv from édvyor, (see the 
Wote to Obs. 1, 4.) and the con. of the two aor. pass. & is éw, Epic iw, (see the 
Note to Obs. I. 3.) thus : 

conj. aor. 1. pass. eipeGéw, for evpeOd, (from edpéOnv,) 

conj. aor. 2. pass. TuTéw, Epic rumetw, for ru7e. 
In the persons of this conj., which end in v, the Epies sometimes lengthen the pre- 
ceding ¢ in this manner, and sometimes double it, (y7,) for instance, (éapny, 
Cape, Capsiw,) Capsing, Oapein, Il. y. 436. x. 246. (Eoarny, card, camTéiw,) 
cary, T. 27. Compare below the dialect forms of the verbs in pu, which must be 
here considered as a basis §. 

15. The conj. in Epic poetry sometimes loses its long vowel, and takes o and « for 
w and 9, ex. gr. tower, let us go, (see below ety, conj. iw;) éysipoper for -wpev, (II. B. 
440.) tpvocoper for conj. aor. 1. épvowper, (a. 141.) iweiperar for -nrat, (Od. a. 41.) 
vauTidXerat (0. 672). See also cidowey under oida (§ 109. III. 6). It occurs 
most frequently in the conj. aor. pass., for instance, dapéiouer, Oapsiere 9. 





§ There is a third reading in the quoted passages, (//. y. 436. y. 246.) and 
others, where it clearly is the conj., viz. dapetng, Oapein, without the iota subscriptum. 
See about it the Wote to § 107. Obs. IV. 9. 

9 This has been attempted to be considered a mere deviation from syntax, as if it 
were the indic. instead of the conj. But as this interchange occurs only where the 
metre does not allow the conj., it is obvious that, whilst the language was not 
settled, pronunciation came to the assistance of the metre. And this view of the 
matter is placed beyond all contradiction by instances where there is no indice, 
similar to the abbreviated conj. This is the case with eidoper, Oeiowev, (for 
Oéwpev,) iovev, and all conjunctives of the aor. pass. We cannot presuppose in 
Homer an indic. cidw, I know, Ociw, I put, iw, I go, for else these forms would as 
readily occur as real indic., and be met with also in the other persons, (cidw, 
eldovor, &e., with the signification to know,) which, however, is not the fact. 
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§ 104. 


1. The rules which we have just given show merely the 
manner in which the different tenses are formed. But no 
language affords fixed rules to know which formation each par- 
ticular verb follows, when there is a diversity of formations 
possible. A great part of this is matter of memory, and just 
as we are obliged in Latin to remember the perf. and supinum 
of every verb, especially of the third conjugation, we must in 
Greek remember in each verb every one of the tenses, of which 
we have been hitherto treating in particular Sections. 

2. It is of the most material importance to know whether 
the aor. 2. act., the perf. 2., and the aor. 2. pass. of a given 
verb are in use. These tenses are certainly related to each 
other in form; but it does not follow (as has frequently been 
observed) that a verb which has one of these tenses has also 
the others. On the contrary, we have seen that the aor. 2. act. 
and pass. seldom occur together in one verb. The Lexicon, 
or the lists in the Appendix, must be diligently consulted. 
Actual instances must have been met with of each of these 
tenses, which is a very uncommon occurrence, or it may safely 
be assumed that the verb barely has the other tenses, viz. the 
aor. 1. act., perf. 1., and aor. 1. pass.’ 

3. It may be considered as an invariable rule that all trisyl- 
labic and polysyllabic derivative verbs which end in 

aZw, (lw, alvw, bvw, sw, 6W, dw, éw, 


as 4 
oxevacw from oxevij, voulgw from vépuoe, 
onuatvw from ofpa, evObvw from «vide, 
wawctw from ate, dovAdw from dovaAcc, 
TY Law from rin, prim from ¢idog, 

have only 


the aor. 1. act., perf. 1. (in xa,) and aor. 1. pass. 


Obs. 1. Some of these terminations, however, are not derivative in some verbs, 
that is to say, not derived from a noun subst. or adj., but mere lengthened forms of 
a simple radical pres. tense, and thereby rendered anomalous. (See § 92.) These 








1 Exactly as in English the greatest number of verbs by far have ed, in the 
imperf. and part. past, (I love, loved, have loved,) and the smallest number have the 
monosyllabic imperf. and a part. pass. differing from it (J sce, saw, have seen). And 
in German most verbs have the imperf. te and the part. pass. t, (‘ich sage, ich sagte, 
ich habe gesagt,’) and comparatively few a monosyllabic imperf. and the part. n, (¢ ich 
trage, ich trug, ich habe getragen’); the first form alone is used in German for deri- 
vative verbs, which in Greek have also merely the aor. 1, &ce. 
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verbs may make a second aor. from this simple form, er. gr. adkiraivw from AAITQ 
yAtrov, Oapadw from AEMQ édduny: they are all stated in the list of Anomalous 
Verbs. 

Obs. 2. Hither belong also those derivative verbs which, according to § 119, 4. 
end in cow, 77, Aw, &c., and are derived from nominatives. The verb dA\acow 
is the only one of these verbs which has an aor. 2. pass. (HAAdynv). 


§ 105.—Conjugation of Verbs contracted. 


1. The Greek verbs in éw, aw, and 6w, conform in the main 
to the rules stated and examples given, and in the Section on 
the formation of the tenses we have attended to their peculi- 
arities. But in the pres. tense and imperf., act. and pass., when 
the vowels a, «, and o happen to stand immediately before the 
vowels of the termination, (and partly remain unchanged in the 
Tonic dialect, see below Ods. 1.) they undergo in both the Attic 
and the common language a contraction. 

2. This contraction follows the general rules of § 28, except- 
ing some terminations in the verbs in dw. Instead of con- 
tracting oz into ov, and oy into w, according to the general rule, 
the « of the second and third person predominates, and the final 
syllables oae and oye are contracted into oc, and o« and oy 
into o. Thus— 

Second pers. indic. act. wocbdee, 
: con). pucbéne, 
Third pers. indic. act. jucOde, 
pe con). puoOdy, 
and in the same way 
Second pers. indic. and 
conj. pass. pucOdy, contr. pcAoi, 
and as oo: is likewise contracted into o., three moods, viz. the 
indic., conj., and opt. of the act. voice become perfectly like 
in these two persons. The infin. dav is correctly contracted: 
puoOdev, contr. ucfovv. 

3. The whole indic. and con. act. and pass. of the verbs in 
aw are also perfectly similar, being contracted according to the 
general rule, viz. ae and an into a, aw and ay into a, and ao as 
well as aov and aw into w. 


\ contr. picAoie, 


\ contr. pu06o?, 
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04dn0gonns ‘oaoogomls 
“3g 0a0gom3 “290309013 
‘pg3naogoms ‘ng3noopomms 
‘alg onopomis ‘alig02090m3 
‘a0ponopois ‘a0go209 03 
‘aog3naogoms “a0g snoogom3 
‘o1a0gomms ‘0120993 
~ (4 @ ¢ 
‘aogoms ‘aoogoms 
~ c ¢ 14 
‘alnlaogoms ca unloogoms 
‘amponopoml ‘Ampoz0gor 

‘apomponogom 10 apoMp030H9mM 
‘sQoanopom “3p 030gom 

¢ G6 
amgoqogom amgoz0gom 
‘aogonogom ‘aogoz0pom 
‘mponogom ‘ago30gom 
‘aogorn ‘aoopom 
forai0gom ‘ordi00g0m 
*39.010p.0701 ‘3991009 0m 
“pg3nogoil “ng3mioopoiml 
‘alg oi0goml ‘algoio0gom 

¢ ¢ 
d0p010p 071 dopo100gom 
‘aog3nogom ‘aog3rj00pomm 
‘0210p 0101 ‘o100p9m 
‘o10gom ‘o100gom 
falinhogorrl ‘alnjoogom 


‘o1amnis3 
‘3po0n113 
“og3lon.3 

A ra 

ca ugonni.s2 
‘aogonn.3 
‘aogsnoni.2 
‘orn 13 
‘oni13 
‘alnlons3 


‘ampovnis 
‘apomponnis 
“sponns 
Samgonnhs 
‘aogonnis 
‘mponns 

vA 

Sons 


‘cosas 
Spoons 
“ogsnlorhs 
‘alipomnis 
<a0po one 
‘aog3nonis 
‘orbs 
‘omnis 
‘alunos 


‘ordopn.3 
“spo3prit13 
“og3vonnns3 
¢7 < 
“aligo20113 
“a0g0201113 
‘aog3nonns3 
o13011.13 
‘aopnn13 
‘alnonns3 


‘ampozons 

10 avoMpo20NIL 
‘sp.030TI2 
‘ampozpni1 
‘aopo3pnis 

é 
‘mgoz0n1 

df 
‘aonnis 


‘ordiopnis 
‘spo10pnis 
‘ppsnionnis 
‘aligojonris 
“a ogoiopns 
‘aogsnjonnis 
‘oL00m1 
“070 pis 
‘alnionns 


*0100010.23 
*39.02310.u3 
“ng3nn010.13 
*algoi310.u3 
099131013 
d0p310.010.u3 
0.11310.13 
£2010.23 
‘alnino010.u3 


“AM991310.L 
‘A099 01310 
*39.091310.L 
‘AMO91310L 
£A09.91310. 
*M9.97310.L 
*n010.L 


“0101010. 
“3992010. 
*pg3n}oi0n 
‘altg01010.L 
“A0991010.L 
“a0g32n}010.L 
*021010.L 
“01010. 
‘alun010.2 


0.103103 
*39.03310.u3 
“0p31/0310.13 
¢ < 
*alig.03210.13 
*A09.03310.u3 
‘aog3r/o210.u3 
¢ c 
£0.13310.13 
2031023 
‘alirio310.u3 


“AM 03310. 
IO 409M 93310.L 
°39.03310.u 
ca 9.92310 
“10993310. 
£9.03310.2 
20310. 


‘0.1d203710. 
*39.970310.L 
“0931110370. 
*alig9}0310.2 
“099103102 
“aog3m10310.L 
£0410370.L 
010310. 
‘alin10310.2 


“LT 


ong 


‘burg 
“fuadwy 


‘LU 
ong 


“Huy 
aduey 


“LU 


‘ong 


“bury 
dQ 


The rest of the tenses suffer no contraction. 
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We give, how- 


ever, the complete conjugation of the perf. and plusq. pass., to 
render the analogy with the same tenses of wadstw more evi- 


dent. 


Indic. Sing. 
Dual, 


Plur. 


Infin. | 
Part. 


TETOINnUaL, 
TEeToinoat, 
WETOINTAL, 
meTrounpedov, 
TeToinolov, 
Tweroltnobov, 
TeTorjucda, 


‘qeroinghs, 


TEeTONvTal, 


TweToncOar, 
TETOLNMEVOR, 


Conj. and opt. wanting. 
them, § 88, 6. Ods. 2. 


Imper. sing. 











TETOINTO, 


meToobw, &c. 


Perf. 


TeTiUnual, 
TeTiunsal, 
TETIUNTAL, 
retyunpucOov, 
retiunoOov, 
retiunoOov, 
reTyunpeda, 
retinoids, 
TETIUNVTAL, 


reriunoOat, 
la 
TETLLNMEVOC, 


See the few verbs 


TETLUNTO, 
2 G & 
TETIUNGUW, XC. 


Plusgq. 














Sing. | éremounv, eT ETL UNV 
ETETOINGO, eTeTlunoo, 
TET OINTO, ETETI UNTO, 
Dual, | zveroupeOov, | ereryheOov, 
éetreTrotnabov, éretiunobor, 
émemrornoOnv, éreriunoOnv, 
Plur. | iweroufpeba, éreriunpueba, 
éretoino(e, éretiunoOe, 
em eTrotnvro, ETETIUNVTO, 
Fut. 1.| romOfcopa, TynOyoopat, 
Aor. 1.| tron, éryunOnv, 
Fut. 3. TET OLHOOMAL, TETLILNOOMAL 
Medium °. 
Fut. 1.| rorhooua, | TLLNGOMAL, 
is ) 7 Ya 
Aor. 1. eTOLNGAUNV, | evTyunoaunv, 
Verbal Adjectives. 
TOMNTEOC, | tyunréog, 
TOLNTOC, TUYLNTOC, 





| 








peuloOonai, 
pemiobwoat, 
psutoOwrat, 
peniobwus0orv, 
peutoOwoOor, 
peutoOwobor, 
penoOoucba, 
peutoOwobe, 
peuloOwvrat, 


peucOac4at, 
peuloOwmpévoc. 


which can form 


peutodwoo, 
pewmcOacbw, &c. 


euemicOwunrs 
eueuloOwoo, 
eueuloOwros 
eueuicOwpue0ov, 
éusutoOwolov, 
gueptoOwoOnv, 
gueuioOwpe0a, 
tusuloOwobe, 
eueploOwrvro, 


picOwOhoomar, 
EurcOwOnv, 
pspucOwoomat. 


picOwoouat, 
euicOwoapnv. 


pcOwréoc, 
poOwrde. 


moutcbat, to make for one’s self ; ripaoOat, to honor, (like the act.) pesPovcPar, 
to hire, take to hire. 


Oo 
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Obs. 1. It was laid down in ancient Grammars without any limitation, that the 
resolved form of contracted verbs was Ionic. This conjugation may more correctly 
be styled the old or fundamental form, but can only with respect to the verbs in éw 
be strictly called Ionic, that is to say, that form of conjugation which was employed 
by all Ionie writers, and by the later Lonie prose-writers exclusively. Epic poets, 
on the contrary, often made use of the contracted form, and sometimes only pre- 
ferred the lengthened éiw to éw, ev. gr. dcveiw, TrElELY, VEKELEoKE, &C.—The resolved 
form of the verbs in aw can only so far be called Ionic, as Epic poets made use of it 
on but few occasions, ex. gr. dowWtder, TEevdovTa, varerdovoty, &e.—The verbs in ow 
are found resolved only in the first person; they else generally oecur contracted or 
lengthened in a way peculiar to the Epic poets (see below). The verbs in aw and 
dw never are used in Ionic prose, but either contracted, as in Herod. vikdy, evixwr, 
vine, etowra, Buw for PBudov, SnXot, éutoOovvro, éreoo.ovTo, &c., or with the pecu- 
liar deviations in point of formation and contraction, stated below, Obs. 7. ete. 

Obs. 2. In the Attic and common language none of the contractions of this con- 
Saran, were ever neglected, not even in Attic: poetry (that is to say, in the 
dramatic scenery). Little words in éw, of which the pres. act. is dissyllabic in the 
resolved form like rpéw, are alone excepted. They only admit the contraction et, 
ex. gr. TOEL, ErpEt, wvety: they are resolved in all their other forms, ea. gr. péw, 
XEomat, TPEopeEV, Wvéovor, Tey, Ke., excepting however, dety, (to tie,) ex. gr. TO dovy, 
tp Oovytt, Plato Crat. (6) dvadéy, Aristoph. Plut. 589, diadovpat, &e. But deity 
(éo want) makes 76 d&ov, déopat, Ke. 7 

Obs. 3. The third pers. sing. imperf. takes the moveable v in the resolved form, 
(Homer, éApeeyv, yreev,) but not in the contracted one. Yet Homer once has qjorey 
of doxéw. (Compare the plusq. Obs. II. 2. to § 103.) 

Obs. 4. The form known by the name of the Altic opt., peculiar to contracted 
verbs, (see Obs. IT. 3. to § 103.) has been given at length in the paradigm, p. 181. 
that its analogy may be thoroughly understood. It must, however, not be forgotten 
that the Attic language, guided merely by euphony and clearness, employed parts 
of both forms; especially 

1.) the pl. of the Attic opt. was little used, (particularly of the verbs in éw and 
6w,) because of its length. The third pers. pl. in oinoay, wnoayv, was much 
less used. The Attie always said zototev, rysmev, proOotev. 

2.) But the opt. in oiny of the verbs in éw and 6w was much more in use in 
the sing. than the other. 

3.) In the verbs in dw the Attic opt. (riswyv, &e.) is used in the sing. almost 
exclusively, and also much more employed in the pl. (the third pers. 
excepted,) than the other two. 

Obs. 5. Some verbs in dw take after their contraction 7 for a,as in the Doric 
dialect (see below Obs. 15). This is particularly known of the following four verbs, 

Cyv, (to live,) yorjoAat, (to use,) 
meg, (to be hungry,) duppy, (to be thirsty,) 
from Zaw, yodw, (see both ainong the Anom.) revdw, dupaw (Zac, 64, Ely, Xonrat, 
&c.). But the following three verbs, which approximate much in their signification, 
kvaw, (to rub,) opadw, (to wipe,) paw, (to cleanse,) 
were contracted in the same way, at least by correct Attic writers. 

Obs. 6. The verb pryow (to be cold) deviates in its contraction ; it has w and » 
instead of ov and ot, ex. gr. infin. pryGy, opt. prygny, but it is not constantly observed, 
at least not in our editions. The Jonians have the same deviation in a verb of the 


7 See, however, the Anom. déw.—The third pers. sing. aor. 1. €xea, of the verb yéw, 
(see the ’ Anom. ) must not be confounded with the third pers. sing. imperf.: the latter 
is contracted, (fyee, &ver,) the former not, ex. gr. Avistoph. Nub. 75, earexeev. 
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opposite meaning: idpdw (to perspire) gives toda, Il. 6. 27. Wown, Hippoer. de 
Aer. Aq. Loc. 17. 
= Dialects. 


Obs. 7. As the Ionians form the second pers. pass. in their usual conjugation in eae 
and ¢o, they have in the verbs in éw an accumulation of vowels, which the Ionic 
prose-writers retain in the pres. (ovéean, érravéeat, &c.) The Epic poets sometimes 
contract the two first vowels, ew. gr. puOetae (just as pyOéerat, pvOeirar). Sometimes 
one ¢ is elided, that of eo always is; ex. gr. pv0éar, (uvGéopat,) Od. B. 202. poBéo, 
(goSeopar,) Herod. 9, 120. aivéo, 2Enyéo, &c. The forms of this second pers. in éy, 
ay, Oy, €0v, aov, ov, which we inserted in the paradigms for the sake of uniformity 
in the analogy, do not occur any where. 

Obs. 8. The Ionians, as we have seen, do not commonly resolve the verbs in dw 
into their proper vowels, yet frequently change the a into ¢, ex. gr. 

Opéw, Opéoperv, for doaw, opaoperv, 
potréovTec, for porrdovrec, 
xoserat, unyavésoOar, for ara, doPa, 
and the like. Sometimes they change ao into ew, (§ 27. Ods. 1, 10.) ex. gr. pnya- 
véwyTat, Xpewpat, &e. 

Obs. 9. In the third pers. pl., where the Ionians (according to Obs. 4. to § 103.) 
change the y into a, (éaro for ovro,) they sometimes use this termination for govro, 
(eliding one ¢,) but probably only of verbs in dw, as gunyavéaro for -dovro, éovTo 
usually gunyaveévro. In the perf. and plusg. they not only change ynvra and 
wyrat into narat, warat, (er. gr. TeTOTHaTaL, Kexodwaro, Hom.) but commonly use 
é instead of 7, ex. gr. 

oikiarat, éreTipéato, for wKnvrat, érEeTinvTo. 

Obs. 10. The old Ionian Epic poets employ the contraction at times, and at 
others not. The verbs in dw, however, were seldom resolved, (Obs. 1.) but the 
Poets were at liberty to lengthen again the contracted vowels by placing a similar 
short or long vowel before ; thus they made of a in 


c , e ~ « id s 
(opdey,) dpar, — dpaar 8, 
(acyahae,) aoyadd, — ucxadaa, 
2 pers. pass. (uvay,) wvd, — pvag, 
ayooaobe, pvacbat, — dyopaacbe, pyaacba, 

and of o or w in 

c , e ~ c , 
(0paw,) ope, — 0p0w, 
imper. pass. (adaov,) are, — adou, 
(Bodovet,) Bower, — Boowst, 
opt. (airidotro,) airipro, — aiTiowro, 
(dpdover,) dpadct, — dodwot, 


part. fem. (nBaovea,) 7 Baca, —nBwwoa. 
Such lengthened syllables seldom occur in Ion. prose, Herod. 6, 11. yyopdwyro, 
4, 191, copowor.—Sometimes the o is put last, ew. gr. : 
nBwovrec, NBwoun, for HBdrvrec, 7 Bpyuc (from —dovrTEc, doune®). 

Thus Poets could use instead of yeA@yrec either yeAowyrec or yehworTec according 
to the exigency of the metre.—Homev’s part. fem. vaierawoa for —dovoa or dwoa 
is a peculiar anomaly. 

Obs. 11. All the forms lengthened with ow are also common to the verbs in dw, 





8 See about the iota subscriptum the Wote to Obs. 15. 
° This lengthening by means of the w produced in some verbs a peculiar forma- 
tion —ww, wee, we. See the Anom. Jaw, paw, and praw (in pipvynckw). 


0 2 
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though they cannot originate in them either by resolution or lengthening ; for 
instance, 
(apdovot,) apovot, Epic apdwot, : 
(Gnidovro, Snidoey,) Sniodyro, Sntotev, Epic Onidwyro, Oniower). 

Obs. 12. The Jonians make a less frequent use in these verbs of the imperf. 
iterative in oxov, (Obs. II. 1. to § 103.) ex. gr. gudéeoxoy in Herod. Boukodéseokec in 
Homer. This form is never contracted, but sometimes syncopated by the old 
Poets, (by dropping the ¢,) ex. gr. Hyeoxe (for Hyéeoxe) from Yew, Eaoxe from 
éaw, and lengthened yvaterdackoy from vateTaw. 

Obs. 13. That the Dorians, instead of contracting eo into ov, commonly make it 
év, aud that this contraction is also used by the Ionians, has already been noticed 
above, § 28. Obs. 5. Thus they make of wow 

TOLEUMEV, TOLEVPAL, TOLEVYTEC, ETOLEVY. 
But also of the verbs in 6w we frequently find in Herod. and others, instead of oo 
contracted into ov, the contraction ev, which is contrary to analogy ; for instance, 
édukaievy, édikaiev, mANPEVYTEC, from Sixatow, TANPOW, 

and by the interchange of a and ¢, (Obs. 8.) the same contraction occurs also in the 
verbs in dw, 

elowTEvy, AyaTevyTEc, from eipwrdw, ayaTaw. 
Lastly ev is not only used for cov, and consequently for dou, but also for oov, ex. gr. 

moval, direvoa!, for wotéoveL, ovat, didEoUTa, ovo, 

yeX\evoa, for yedaovoa, woa, 

Oucarevot, for duxatéovet, ovct. 
Attentive reading will show which of these different forms oceurs most frequently 
in either of these two dialects. But it follows of course that the third pers. pl. 
Touvot, yedevot, can only be Lonic, since the Dorians have zrovevy7t, yedsvyTe 
(compare Obs. V. 4. to § 103). 

Obs. 14. There is another more Aiolic than Doric contraction, which causes the 
o to be absorbed by a preceding a, which thus becomes long, ea. gr. pucavrec for 
puvoaorrec, third pers. pl. weww@yre or TELvavTt. 

Obs. 15. If the Ionians change the contracted a or q into 9 and y, ea. gr. opyy, 
poiryyv, (noPa, and the like, it agrees with the nature of their dialect, but it is done 
only by some of their writers, for instance, Hippocr. : Herod. has oo@v, vuedy, and 
even xpac0a, yod, &c. The Dorians, on the contrary, who generally use @ instead 
of 7, prefer the » in these contractions, omitting, however, the iota subscriptum in 
the contraction of ae 1!, (compare Obs. V. 10. to § 103.) for instance, opjy, éo7 for 
épd, ToApHre for roApare, and the like, whilst in conjugating they nevertheless say 
To\pacat, and soon. They have the same contraction in the infin. of the verbs in 
Ew, cx. gr. Koopny for Koopety. 

Obs. 16. The Epic Poets have likewise the 9 as a contraction, but only in some 
forms of both aw and éw, and chiefly in the dual rny, ex. gr. teocavdnrny, d6paoTH- 
Tnv, (from aidaw, ouapréw,) and in the lengthened infin. in jvat, nuevas, instead 
of civ and gy, ex. gr. poprvat, (from gopéw,) dirHpevar, yonpevar (for yody !”). 





10 The Dorie éo.ca becomes through contraction evca, not oica, which occurs only 
in the part. aor. 2. (AaBoica,) where there is no contraction ; see Obs. V. 5. to § 103. 

11 The omission of the iota subscriptum was formerly general in the infin. of verbs 
in dw,ex. gr. Tidy, Body, Civ. 1t is but lately that the correct orthography has 
again been generally adopted. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 105. Obs. 17.— 
Some grammarians always omitted this iofa subscriptum in lengthened syllables ; 
opaayv, ovadc. 

Consequently opjat mentioned in a Vote to the last Obs. in § 106. and @nc0a, 
(see the Anom. Oaw,) belong hither. Compare also é@njro in the Anom. Odopat. 
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Obs. 17. The Epic dpdupevat for dpovy is the only instance of this in verbs in 6w. 


See a list of Contracted Verbs in the Appendiz. 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 


§ 106.— Verbs in a. 


1. We begin the anomaly of the Greek verbs with what, from 
the termination of the first pers. pres. indic., is called the con- 
jugation in yz. This does not include a great many verbs, 
like the two preceding conjugations, but only a small number of 
verbs, and parts of verbs, which in some essential points deviate 


from the numerous other verbs, though connected by a common — 
analogy. 


Obs. 1. The verbs which are conjugated in Grammars as examples of this con- 
jugation, are pretty nearly the only ones which adopt this formation in all the parts 
where it is applicable ; whatever else belongs hither, consists merely in isolated 
parts of some anomalous or defective verbs, or of Epic forms, But even the verbs 
in pu, which are in use, do not all agree among themselves in all their parts ; each 


verb must, on account of its peculiarities, be stated completely as an anomalous 
verb. 


2. All verbs in pu have a root, which, according to the usual 
formation, would end in w purum, (§ 28, 1.) and chiefly in éw, 
dw, dw, dw. Hence it is usual in grammar to refer the former 
more uncommon formation to the latter more usual one, and 
to say, for instance, that the verb 7i@nu: comes from a simpler 
form OEQ. 

8. The peculiarity of the conjugation in pu is confined to 
these three tenses, 

the pres., imperf., and aor. 2. 
and consists chiefly in this, that the terminations of the in- 
flection, ex. gr. wev, Te, Vv; wal, are not appended by means of 
the connecting vowel, (omey, ere, ov, oats) but immediately to 
the radical vowel of the verb itself, for instance, 
TiOe-pev, lora-pal, O100-TE, 2detkvu-TE, EOn-v. 


See Obs. 6, 7, 8. and § 110. 


Both kinds of contraction, (that into y, and that into ec and a@,) which, in the course 
of the improvement of the language, became peculiar to some dialects, were un- 
questionably, like many other peculiarities, in general but fluctuating use in the oldest 
language. The form 7 even continued in common use in some instances (as Zjyv, 
&e.). Need we then wonder at meeting in Epic poetry with many other forms, 
which were retained for the sake of euphony ? 
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4. 'To this peculiarity must be added some peculiar final syl- 

lables — 

pu—, first pers. sing. pres. 

ov or ovv,-—third pers. sing. of the same tense, 

Oc , second pers. sing. imper. 
But in the zmper. of the aor. 2. act. some verbs have, instead of 
Oi, a simple c¢, dic, ddc, 2¢ (see TiAnul, Sidwe, tyut, and compare 
oxic and ¢oée in the Anom. zxw and doéw). Moreover the infin. 
of those tenses always ends in va, and the nomin. masc. of the 
part., not in vy, but always in ¢, dropping the v, which lengthens 
the radical vowel in the usual way, ae, etc, ove, uc, (gen. vroc,) and 
this termination constantly has the accent, which is the acute. 

5. The conj. and opt. make a contraction of the radical 
vowel of the verb with their own termination, which contraction 
always has the accent. It is in the conjunctive, when the 
radical vowel is « or a, w and n, 
O, NC, Ny WMEV, Hrs, Woy) ¢ 
when the radical vowel is o, it constantly is w, 
Ws WC, Ws OMEV, WTE, Wot). 

In the opt. it is a diphthong with 1, to which ny is always joined 
in the act. 





70-sinv, ior-alnv, d1o-olnv. 
See § 107. Ods. 3. 2. e¢c.—The verbs in vse most commonly 
form these two moods according to the usual conjugation in 
-UW. 

6. Several short radical forms combine a redupl. with them, 
repeating the first consonant with an additional : before the 
radical verb, ex. gr. 

AOQ didwm, OEQ riOnw. 
But when the radical verb begins with o7, rr, or an aspirated 
vowel, the « alone is prefixed with the spir. asper : 
STAQ tornm, NTAQ trrapa, “EQ in. 

It is this which renders the aor. 2. possible in this conjugation, 
as it distinguishes itself from the imperf. and from the pres. 
tenses of the other moods chiefly by omitting this redupl. 
(See § 96. Obs. 2.) ex..gr. rtOnpu, imperf. 2rtOnv, aor. ZOnv. 

7. The radical vowel in its combination with the terminations 
of this conjugation always becomes long in the sing. indic. act. 
of the three tenses; a and « always become », (indic. pres. nut,) 
o becomes w, (indic. pres. wut,) and v becomes v (indic. pr. vt). 
In the rest of the. terminations it most usually occurs in its 
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original short form, <, a, 0, v, ev. gr. riOnur,—riBeuer, E0ecar, 
tiBévar, riPert, TiDeuar. Yet exceptions to these are the follow- 
ing persons and moods, which retain the long vowel, viz. 
1.) Dual and plur., with the infinit. and imperat., of aor. 2. 
of torn (ex. gr. tornmev, &c.); the syncop. aorists 
follow the same inflection. See § 110. 
2.) The infinitives of the aor. 2. of didwue and riOnue (ine), 
which change « into «, 0 into ov: Oeival, dovvat. 
For other exceptions, ex. gr. xixijvat, difnuar, see the list of the 
Anom. 

8. The verbs in vusu are a distinct class of the verbs in ws; 
for the syllable vy does not belong to the pure root of the verb, 
but is in fact a lengthened form of it. Certain verbs annex 
to the root the terminations yum or véiw, the latter of which is 
used as a collateral form in the present and imperf. of verbs 
ending in vumw. The termination vuye is annexed when the 
root terminates with a consonant, ea. gr. deikvust, olyvupe; but 
vyupe 18 annexed when it ends in a vowel, ex. gr. kopé-vvuptt, 
before which termination the letter o is changed into w, ew. gr. 
otopwvvum. (For examples, see § 112, 14.) 


Obs. 2. The termination of the second pers. pass. in the common conjugation, 
(q, ov,) being derived from ecat, eco, (see Obs. III. 1, 2, to § 103.) and the con- 
necting vowel being omitted in the conjugation in pu, it is simply cac, oo, in the 
verbs in pu, (exactly like the perf. and plusq. pass. of the common conjugation,) 
TiOs-cat, éTi0e-co, tora-cat, &e. But here, too, the contraction with the radical 
vowel is more or less used in some verbs, 

TiO, éTiPov, (torTa,) torw, for toraca, tcraco. See the Note to p. 204. 
and as the Ionians, after rejecting the o, change the radical vowel a into ¢, (see 
below, § 107. Obs. 4.) they make of toracat, (ioreat,) torn. The contracted form 
(e0ov, édov, &c.) is probably the only one in use in the aor. 2. 


9. All the other tenses are formed according to the common 
conjugation from the radical verb without any redupl.: ex. gr. 
7iOnu, (BEQ,) fut. Ojow. Some anomalous verbs of this kind 
have, however, peculiarities in these tenses, which must be kept 
distinct from the conjugation in ju. We shall first review the 
peculiarities common to several verbs. 

10. The two verbs tornue and didwue shorten the vowel also 
in those tenses of the pass. voice which belong to the common 
conjugation : ; 

Act. orfow, perf. ornka, PASS. perf. Eorapat, aor. éoraOnv, 

Se LOWOs |. «55 « GOW, 025 |i by SOLODMALy. 55» EOD Ops 
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Both ri@nuc and tye (§ 108. 1.) do the same merely in the aor. 
pass, and in the fut., which is dependent on it: 
éreOnv, (for 2020nv, from OEQ,) 
iMeic, part. aor. 1. pass. (from “EQ.) 
They both change the radical vowel into « in the perf. act. and 
pass. 
réDetka, TéDeyuat, eika, ipa. 

1]. The three verbs riOnpt, tinue, didwpu, have a peculiar form 

for the aor. 1. in xa, 
eOnka, ij}Kka, EOwKa, 
which must be carefully distinguished from the perf. 

12. The verbs in vum or vyuue form all these tenses quite 
regular from the simple but disused’ present in w. Hence 
deikvum, from AEIKQ, forms defEw, edelyOnv; copévyume from 
KOPEQ forms xopécw, xexdpeopat, &c. 


Obs. 3. There are no verbs in nyt and wy of three or more syllables without the 
redupl. in any of the principal dialects, excepting perhaps ant, and some depo- 
nents in ynpat, (for euat,) awat, and oat, (from éw,) which must be looked for 
among the Anomalous Verbs, ex. gr. difnpat, Odvapat, dvopat. 

Obs. 4. The verbs in vpt are also anomalous as far as they belong to a class of 
verbs derived from different themes. The termination vy or vupt, &e. is only a 
strengthening syllable of the pres. and imperf. The other tenses are formed of the 
simpler radical verb, in which this v or vv is also wanting, ew. gr. deikyupe of 
AEIKQ, oféevvups of SBEQ, and are therefore stated here as defective verbs. See 
§$ 112,14. There are but a few parts of a few anomalous verbs, which conform, 
beside these, to the conjugation in vy. To know instantly when the v is long or 
short, we need only to compare tornpe: deixvupe is long like torn, dsicvuper 
short like torapev, aor. 2. (see the Anom. diw,) Edupey is long like éornpev, &e. 

Obs. 5. All verbs in pt increase their anomaly by having in the pres. and imperf. 
persons and moods which desert the conjugation in pu, and follow, as contracted, 
the conjugation of éw, dw, dw, retaining, however, the redupl. (as if the verb, for 
instance, were TIOEQ); and those in vyt, that of dw. In the mean time they must 
be conjugated entirely in pe, to have a distinct idea of their analogy, and the Votes 
will point out where the simple form predominates in the common language. 
Wherever this is not done, it may be assumed that the formation from TIOEQ 
occurs little or not at all, as is the case with the first pers. sing. pres. ®. The con- 
jugation in pt belongs, on the whole, to the strictest Atticism. 

Obs. 6. We subjoin a few general remarks. There are in many languages two 
terminations in the conjugation of verbs, one with a connecting vowel, the other 
without it: for imstance, in German dw lebest, du lebst, in English thou drinkest, 
drinkst. There is no absolutely general principle by which it can be ascertained 
which of the two ways is the older ; but it is more natural, if there be no prepon- 
derating analogy for the contrary, to consider the longer form grammatically as the 
basis, and the short one as a syncopated form of the long one. In this sense the 
conjugation in pu, by virtue of the peculiarity stated above, (3.) is unquestionably a 
syncope of the common conjugation, and we have no right to assume that the 
fuller form had anciently prevailed and been abbreviated. 
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Obs. 7. The syncopated form is the most natural when else two vowels would meet 
in pronunciation. Whilst the fuller form was preferred in Greek in the most con- 
siderable number of verbs, and became gradually contracted, (giAéo-pev gidodper,) 
the syncopated form maintained itself in some others (@é-wev). This syncope, how- 
ever, could not have taken place in those terminations of the common conjugation 
which consist of only one vowel, (0é-w, 0&-e1, 0&-€,) and it is exactly in these instances 
that another form of terminations pu, o1, 01, maintained itself, by which a consonant 
was now immediately appended to the radical vowel. To this was added the 
lengthening of this vowel, and thus arose, for instance, out of the root @s—the 
forms Oy-p1, 20n-v, Os-wev, Oc-01, &e. The redupl. probably served only to 
strengthen such short verbs in the pres. ; and thus originated (according to § 96. 
Obs. 2. and 4.) a simpler form (é@nv) for the aor., and a longer one for the pres. 
and imperf. (riOnpt, ériOnv). See an anomalous redupl. in the Anom. dvivnut. 

Obs. 8. Hence it appears that the formation of the essential particulars of the 
verbs in pu might just as well have taken place in parts of any other verb, and it is 
therefore quite superfluous to assume a peculiar first pers. pres. in pu for every tense 
or form in which that kind of inflection is found. We shall see below, § 110, 10, 
perfects, of which the plural is formed in that manner, and (ibid. 6.) aor. 2. of this 
kind in verbs which have either the usual form in the pres. (G.0w, diw,—aor. 2. 
ZBiwy, €0vy,) or a very deviating one (Baivw, ytyywoxw,—aor. 2. EBny, Eyvwr). 
The following paradigms of the few complete verbs in pu serve at the same time for 
most of the anomalous forms of this kind, to which we shall occasionally refer. 

Obs. 9. The deviating moods and participles of this conjugation will yet be found 
on examination to correspond to the analogous ones of the common conjugation, 
with the requisite modifications. Hence there is no occasion, when similar moods 
occur, to presuppose old pres. tenses in pt, as about the aor. pass. (éripOny, 
Tupbeiny, TuPOHvat, &e. see above § 100. Obs. 10.) and isolated Epic forms, like 
popnvar, prrypevar (§ 105. Obs. 16). 

Obs. 10. Some Dorie dialects, however, really had the first pers. pres. of many 
verbs in pe instead of w, ex. gr. oon, PiAnpt, for doaw, gtdéw, and the third pers. 
sing. ot, ex. gr. Kpivnor for Koive. Hesiod has aivypt, and grammarians also rank 
in this class some Homeric forms, especially the third pers. now, ex. gr. Il. €. 6. 
Tappaivyot, t. 323. toogéonot', and the second pers. pass. donat, (Od. &. 343.) as of 
Oonpat, (for -opat,) of dpaw, npr?. 


§ 107.—Paradigms of the Conjugation in ju. 


Act.— Pres. 


To put, | to place’, to give, 


to show, 
fot GEO) * | (of TAQ.) |. (of AOO;) 


(of decvtw,) 





1 But this form occurs in Homer only after a pronoun relative (do7«, we, &e.): 
hence we ought to write you, (as is now done in most of the passages,) and consider 
it as a free use of the conjunctive. 

2 Some only of the old grammarians accent the word in this way, doyat: others 
write opjat, and then it is nothing but dodear contracted according to § 105. Obs. 
15. into 7 for a, which is preferred here for the sake of euphony, Homer having 
every where else the regular dparat, dparo, &e. 

1 See about the anomalous signification of this verb the Obs. II. 
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Indic. 

Sing.| ridnut, loT HL, OlOWp[UL, OelKVUML, 
7tOne, loTNe, dldwe, OELKVUC, 
riOnor(v), lornot(y), didwor(v), deixvuct(v), 

Dual,; — —— = — 
7tOerov, 1OTaTOV, oLooTov, OELKVUTOV, 
7iGerov, torarov, OiD0TOV, OelKVUTOs, 

Plur.| ridzuev, lorapen, Oloomer, OsiKVUpED, 
7lOere, iorare, OlooTE, OE{KVUTE, 
7Ozaou(v) toraol(v), drddact(v) dexvoact(v) 





or riot, or d.dvdor, or dgikyuol. 


Observation 1. 


1. The third pers. pl. in -aot(v) is the only one employed by the best Attic 
writers ; in old Grammars it is called lonic, merely because it was erroneously 
considered as a resolved form: far from being [onic, we find the circumflexed form 
alone in Herod. riOeior, didotor, Osuxvvor, and this crept into the common language, 
but in later times. 

2. The contracted form 7.0éic, tordc, &c. (§ 106. Obs. 5.) is the least used in the 
pres. by the Attics. Herod. has the third pers. d.dot, from didwyt. 


Infin. 
| reOévat, | lordavat, | duddvar, | decvovar, 

Part. 

TOsic, (évroc,)| iorac,(avroc,) didove, (dvToe) Ceevde,(bvTog) 

7Osioa, loracas Loovcd, Oeikvuca, 

Tier, LoTaV, O100v; OELKVUV« 
Con. 
Sing.| 7:00, LOTW, OLOWs 

TiOne, LOTNC, OLOWES 

TO, LoTNs LOW» of decxviw. 
LUG —jTov, TOV, — troy; Tov; — WToV, WTOV, 


| 


Plur.| @ W[EVs NTE, WOL,, WMEV, NTE, WOLy WLEV; WTE, WOl, 


See below, Ods. III. about these con. 











Opt. 
Sing.| riOeinv, ioTratny, dvdolny, 
reine, Loraine, OLooine, 
riety, ioTaln, ddoin, 
Dual, — —_ — 
7iOeinrov, LoTalynTov, OLeolnrov, of dexviw. 
Teihrnv, LOTALNTHVs, OLoolHTHY, 
Plur.| rO<inuev, LoTainuEns Ovdoinper, 
riOsinre, ioTalnré, OLool NTE, 
(rAcinoav,) | (toratncav,) | (didoinoar,) 
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3. We also meet with did@nyv, but this is an incorrect spelling of the later writers, 
as well as in the aor. 2. dgyy. 

4, Thisis the peculiar opt. of the verbs in pu, to which the aor. pass. of the com- 
mon conjugation corresponds, and this, too, has a very usual abbreviated form for 
the dual and pl., which is used almost exclusively for the third pers. only. 





Dual, riOcirov, ioTaitov, O.dotrov, 
TiOcizny, iorairny, o.ooirny, 
Plur. Tisipsv, LOTALMED, d1doiper, 
TiOcirE, LOTaITE, OLCOITE, 
7iOelev, ioTalev, OLoolEv. 
Imper. 
riOert, torah, oiooM, detxvuOt, Comm. 
évw, &C. atw, &c. érw, &c. | deixvu, vTw, &c. 
3 pl.| 7Bérwoar or | totatwoar or | Cddtwoar OF deckviTwoav OY 
TiOévrwv, LGTAVTWVs OLOd”vTW, OELKVUVT WY. 








5. See about riMere instead of -61, § 17, 6,4. The second pers. sing. in @t is not 
much used ; the abbreviated form with lengthened vowel is preferred, 


7i0e = =| 3 torn | didov | Ogixvv. 

Imperf. 

Sing. evtOny, LOTNHYs ZOLOWD, EOELKVUVs 
329) ¢! 207 NI = 
éTlOne, LOTNC, ZOLOWL, EOELKVUC, 

a. £ e > /, ,’ , = 
eTtOn, LOT Ns E010, EOELKVU, 

Dual, oa a — oo 
etiUerov, (oTaTOV, EOLOOTOV, EOELKVUTOVs 
2 , G LA > / b) 7 
etiOérny, ioTaTny, EOLOOTNY, EOSLKVUTNV, 

Pur. éTiBemen, LOTapeEr, EOLOOMEVs EdeiKVUMED, 
2rt@ ¢ 2018 28 lyn z= 
riGere, (OTATE, EOLOOTE, E0E(KVUTE, 
> (Q iW] 2010 20 , 
eviGecav, (OTAGAY, e0(docay, édelkvUGQD, 


6. Excepting tornpt, the sing. of this tense is most usually after the contracted 
conjugation and the form -vw : 


ériMour, etc, ev | edidovv, ovc, ov | édeixvuoy, ec, ev). 
Perr. | ré@exa, eoTNKG, didwxa; of AEIKO 
2 7, b} e 
Puusa. | érefeixerv, EOTHKELY OY | EOEOWKELYs 
ELOTHKELV, 


7. With respect to tornpe we must notice in this perf. and plusq. 

1.) The augment ; since, contrary to the other verbs, (see § 76, 5.) the «, 
which is here instead of the redupl., has the spiritus asper, and the plusq. 
frequently has its augment increased by the temporal augment 1. 

2.) The more usual abbreviated forms torapeyv, &c., instead of the regular 
conjugation. (See below, Obs. II.) 

3.) The deviating signification. (ibid.) 


Sonus 
oy 
EOWKA, 


, 
OTIOW, 
U 
EGTNHGA, 


Four. Ohow, 


Aor. 1.| 20nxa, of AEIKQ. 
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8. This irregular aor. in «a is chiefly used by good writers in the sing.: the Attics 
generally preferred the aor. 2. for the first and second pers. pl. There are neither 
moods nor participles made of the form in ca, except the part. of the middle voice, 
which with its indic. is, however, confined to the dialects. See below the Medium. 


Indie. Aor. 2. 
Sing. eOnv, EOTNVs ZOwY, wanting. 

like the ZOTNC; like the 

imperf. EOTNs emperf. 

Dual, — 
EGTNTOV, 
EOTNTNV, 
Plur. EGTNMEV, 
EOTYTE, 
zoTnoav, 





9. The aor. 2. corny deviates from the analogy of the imperf. and of the verbs in 
pu in general, (§ 106, 7.) by its long vowel in the dual and pl. The 3 pers. pl. 
éornoay is in sound exactly like the 3 pers. pl. aor. 1., so that the sense must be 
determined from the context. (See below, Ods. II.) 

10. The sing. indic. act. aor. 2. €0ny and édwy has not continued in use. But in 
the other parts of the verb it is used either exclusively or preferably. (Obs. I. 8.) 

11. Compare the aor. 2. of some anomalous verbs below, § 110, 6. 


Inf. | Oeivas, OTHVAL, Sovvat, 
Part. | @ete, Ocioa, Biv, | crac, oraca, cTav,| dove, dovca, dov, 
Con. | 00, One, &c. oTW, oTnc, &c. d0; due, Ow, &c. 
Opt. Ozinv, oTainv, Ooinv. 
The conj. and opt. are conjugated like the pres. 
Imper.| (Bért,) 2c, orn ft, (060:,) dde, 
eTWs OTNTW, OoTw, 
Oérov, wv, OTHTOV, TW; ddTov, TWY, 
éTé, TWoav OF OTHTE, Twoav OY OdTe, Twoay OF 
Oévrwr; OTAUTWY, OdvTwy. 





12. The case is the same with the conj. and opt. as what we remarked of these 
moods in the pres. 

13. The monosyllabic imper. Oéc, doc, (106, 4.) does not throw the accent further 
back in composition than on the penultima ; ew. gr. wepifec, amdeoc. 

14. The imper. or @t is sometimes abbreviated in compounds in this manner : 
mapaord. The same is done with Bij. (See the Anom. Baivw.) 


Indic. Pass.—Pres. 
Sing. | riPeua, | torapat, oLoomat, O€(KVUPLAL, 
tiPecat, poet. ioTacal, OY didocal, OEIKVUL, 
TtOn *, iora, 
, ¢) , , 
riOerat, | toTarat, Olooral, OstkvuTal, 


* The abbreviations of the forms in -eca, -acat, into -y, -a, are partly question- 
able, partly poetical. See Buttm, Complete Gr. Gr. § 107, 8. 
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e ? 
ioTaucbov, 
totaoGor, 
e 

iotacGov, 
¢ 7 
iotauca, 
e 

iotacGe, 


U 
| loTavTal, 


c ~ 
LOTWUAL, 
(OTN, 
LOTHTAL, 

e ? 
iotwueov, 
iotnolor, 
iotncOov, 
c , 
iorwpeOa, 
toTnobe, 
LOTWVTAL; 


drddpueSorv, 
didocbor, 


oldocbov, 
drddueba, 
didocOs, 


didovrat, 


| didoc@ar, 
| drddpevoc, 


CLOW Mal, 
dda), 
OLOWTAL, 
d1dwmpeBov, 


| SudWabon, 
ovowcborv, 
d1dwucba, 
dudwob:, 


do@vral, 
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decxvipcbor, 
delkvuc bor, 
delxvucbor, 
decxvipca, 
delkvuabe, 
OelkvuvTal, 


delkvuc at, 
OELKVUMEVOS, 


of 


OelKVOM. 


See below the Ods. II]. about the deviating accentuation of 


Dual, | 7Bucbov, 
TiGecbov, 
TiGcobov, 

Plur. | riOéuc@a, 
TiOcobe, 
7iOevrat, 

Infin. | riOecGar, 

Partic.| riGguevoe, 

Conj. 

Sing. | r:Aopat, 
Tin, 
TiOnrat, 

Dual, | r:bdpeOov, 
| t.0o8ov, 
| rOnoGov, 

Plur. | r:Odpeba, 
riOiiobs, 
Tavera, 

this conj. 

Opt. 

Sing. | riOctunv, 
7Oio, 
7Gsiro, 

Dual, | riBciueBov, 
Ticicbov, 
7iOciobny, 

Plur. | 7:GeiueOa, 
riOcicbs, 
riOeivro, 





e , 
LOTaiUNV, 
ioTalo, 
LoTalTO, 

¢ , 
iaraiusfov, 
e ~ 
iotaicbov, 
€ , 
iotatoOnv, 
¢ , 7] 
lotaiusta, 
ioratcbs, 


cS ~ 
| LOTALVTO, 


d.dotuny, 
OLO0105 

| 6dolro, 
d.dotueBor, 
| dido0ic bor, 
d.dotcOnv, 
dudofusba, 
d.dotab«, 


OLooivTo, 








of 


OELKVUW, 


See below Ods. III. about the Attic opt. rifoiro, ioraro, 8i- 





doizvo, &c. 
Imper.\ rifzco, or 
7tGov, 
7iHicbw, &c. 
Imperf. 
Sing. | ér:DZuny, 
ériQeco, Or 
pe Wl a 
|  érifov, 
| ériDero, 
Dual, | zriPzucBov, 
be. 7% 
etiPec Gov, 
erOéacOnv, 





Ul 

ioTaco, OF 
ul 
10TW, 


ictacOw, &c. 


id , 
LOTALNV, 


e u 
ioTAGO, OF taTw,| 


e 

LOTUTOs 

e / 
LOTAME Joy, 
e/ 

iotacGov, 
id 7 
iotdoOnv, 





ivan) 
oy) 
-“-N 
fo) 

~ Oo 
Q 
D> 
o 
SS 
\ 


fen) 
fo) 
~ 
o2 
° 
Q 
D> 
= 
= 





deikvuco, 


3 ? 
ZOE(KVUUNVs 
ZOELKVUGO, 


) , 
20E(KVUTO, 

bp) he 
2decxvtucOov, 
> ? 

éde(kvuc bon, 
> 7 
edetkvioOnv; 
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Plur. | ériBéuca, iorausOa, eovdducOa, edekvopeba,, 
evi Peale, iotacGe, zolooaGs, edeikvuabs, 
ews e 3 , ’ , 
eviOevro, iOTAVTO, EOLOOVT Os 2OELKVUVTO, 
Perr. | réOsiuar, EOTALAL, oLoopmat, | 
TéHeicar, &e.| Eoraca,&c.| dédoca, &c.| of AEIKQ. 
Puuse.| éreBeiunv, éoTamny, EOSOOUNVs 


15. The following moods of the perf. are easily formed, viz. infin. reOeto@at, ded00- 
Oat, part. rePeusvoc, imper. Ecraco, &c. but the conj. and opt. are never met with. 


ctabhoopat, | Sobjocouat, 


For. 1.| re0fooua, 
toTrabny, eo0Onv, 


Aor. 1.| éréOnv, 








of AEIKQ. 


16. The syllable re in éréOnv, reOx)c0uat, must not be mistaken for a reduplicative 
augment ; it is the radical syllable 0¢ which is changed, because of the @ in the ter- 
mination, according to § 18. These words stand for 2020ny, 0cOnoopat. 


Fut. 2. and 8. and Aor. 2. are wanting’. 











Medium. 
Fut. 1.| Qjcouat, OTHOOMAL, OwooMal, 
Aor. 1.| 2Onxaynv, goTnoasinv, | zOwkaunr, of AEIKQ. 


17. The aor. 2Oncapny, tOwrapny, and their part. are known only to the Ionic and 
Doric dialects ; the other moods do not occur. Attic prose employs merely the aor. 
2. of the middle voice of these verbs. Compare the Obs. to the aor.act. But the 
aor. 1. eornoapyy is much in use. See below Obs. II. 


Indie. Agi. 
eOeunv, * Zoraunv, | 2oounv, 
(20<c0,) 20ov, (Ed0c0,) #0ov, | wanting. 
and so on, and so on, 
is conjugated after the imperf. pass. 

INF. 02c8at, *oraobat, dooba, 
Part. Ogusevoc, * OTAMEVOC, OomEevoc, 
Cong. Oopat, * OTWMALs Owpal, 
Opt. Ociunv, * gratunvs ooluny, 
Imper. (Oéco,) Bov.| *ataco, ora. (Sdc0,) dov. 


18. All these are conjugated after the pres. pass. See below, Obs. ILE. about the 
Attic forms of the opt. and conj. (rpdc0otro0, rpdc0wpa, &c.). 

19. The infin. keeps the accent even in composition, dro0écOat, droddcPat. The 
imper. retains the accent in the sing. only when the preposition is but of one syl- 
lable; ex. gr. to00800, mo0cd0v, agpov (of tym): when the prep. has two syllables, 
the accent is removed on it, ew. gr. wepidov,amddov. In the pl. the accent always 
is on the prep. ériPeobe, rpddo0c0e, agecde. . 

20. The aor. 2. med. of tornps does not occur: it is stated here for the sake of 
analogy for other verbs, ew. gr. émrdpnyv of trrapa (Anom. wéromat). 


3 The aor, 2. and fut. 2. pass. are not possible in this formation, (except that some 
verbs in vue can form them of the radical verb, Anom. Cevyvvpt,) and there is no 
fut. 3. of these verbs occurring ; yet the anomalous fut. éorngopat (Obs. II. 4.) may 
be considered as such. 
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Verbal Adjectives. 


Oeréoc, | o7raréoe, d0Té0c, 
Gere, |  oraToe, do7Tde, 


| of AEIKQ. 


IT.— Observations to torn le 


1. The verb icrnye is divided between the transitive signif. to place, and the in- 

trans. to stand (§ 113, 2). In the act. voice, the tenses which denote to place are, 
the pres. and imperf. torn, torny, fut. orHow, aor. 1. <oTnoa: 

those which denote fo stand, are, 

: the perf. and plusg. toTnka, éornKev, aor. éoTny. 
The pass. throughout means fo be placed ; but the pres. and imperf. tcrapat, -pn7, 
as middle voice, together with the fut. med. ornoopat, signify sometimes fo place one’s 
self, and sometimes fo put up (to erect, for instance, a monument). The aor. 1. med. 
always has the latter signif. 

2. The perf. act. from its signif. is here not a perj., but a pres. tense, and the - 
plusq. of course an imperj. (§ 113. Obs. 11.) 

éornka, I stand; 
éorncev, I stood; eornewe, standing, &c. * 

3. In the dual and pl., and in the collateral moods, there is generally an abbre- 
viated form of the perf. and plusg., which becomes the pres. tense in yu: this form 
being also peculiar to other verbs, is explained § 110, and is stated here merely to 
complete the verb torn. 

Perf. plur. tordpev, Eorare, ectaot(v), 
dual, Eorarov, 
plusq. plur. Ecraper, ordre, EcTaoay, 
dual, to0rarov, éorarny, 
con}. EoTH, HC, M, Ke. opt. éorainyv, 
imper. to7aM, écrarw, Ke. 
infin. éoTavat, 
part. (EoTtawe,) éorwe, tcTHoa, earoc*, gen. éorroc, Ton. Ecréwe, roe, 
so that this perf. and plusg. have assumed in most of their forms the formation and 
signif. of both the pres. and the imperf. 

4, It is on account of this signif. of the pres. (and because the fut. orj#ow means 
IT shall place, orjcopat, shall place myself,) that éornea, J stand, has produced a 
peculiar anomalous 

fut. éornEw or eornEopat, I shall stand, 
with which you may compare a similar fut. in the Anom. OvncKw. 
5. But there is also for the transitive signif. a 
perf. oraxa, I hace placed, 
which belongs, however, to a later period. The old Atties use, in both significa- 
tions, instead of the perf. the two aor. or a cireumlocution. (See § 97. Obs. 6.) 

6. There is in some editions of Homer the syncopated form of the plusq. 3 pers. 
pl. €ovacav in both the transitive and the intrans. signif. ; but the correct reading 
seems to be ¢oracay as usual in the sense of the imperf. they were standing, and 


* But in some compounds, of which the midd/e voice has the intrans. signif., the 
perf. act. may be conceived as a real perf. in English, ez. gr. aviornp, I raise up, 
avicrapa, I rise, stand up, avéornra, I hate risen, stand. From this perf. denoting 
the pres. time the corrupt Greek has formed a peculiar pres. tense; hence 1 Corinth. 
16, 13, ornxere, stand. 

> See about the irregular shortening of the neuter éoréc, in Buttm. Complete 
Gr. Gr., the verb tornpt in the List of Verbs. 
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éoracay abbreviated for éornoar, (of the aor. 1. gorynoa,) as aor. they placed, (Od. o. 
307.) which, like other aor., might be used in the sense of the plusq. they had placed 
(11. pw. 56). Compare a similar abbreviation ézpece in the Anom. ripmonm. 

7. There is also an Homeric abbreviation, éornre, you stand, (Ll. 0. 243. 246.) for 
EOTHKATE OY EoTUaTE. 


III.—Obs. on the Con). and Opt. 


1, The conj. and opt. of the verbs in pe have always in their regular formation 
the accent on the termination, whilst these moods in the common conjugation con- 
stantly throw the accent, whenever the termination allows it, on the preceding 
syllable (rumrye, TOmTwpEY, TUTTO, TUTTwYTatL, &c.). Thus 700, dWdpev, 
Tubctev, TLOEtvTo, &e. 

2. This accent arises from the circumstance that the syncope, which is essential 
in the verbs in pu, cannot well take place in these moods ; for their characteristic is 
not in the terminations pev, re, pat, &c., which they have in common with the 
indic., but precisely in the vowel which precedes these terminations. This they 
cannot reject, but combine it with the vowel of the radical verb, and thus make it 
a long vowel, which, in conformity to the rule, takes the accentuation of the con- 
traction (§ 28. Obs. 9). 

3. This combination differs, however, from the usual contraction of the same 
moods in the verbs in aw, éw, 0w. The difference of the opt. in the two conjugations 
is obvious. In the conjunctive of contracted verbs the vowels én, an, on, un, coalesce 
in various ways ; the conjunctive of the conjugation in pt is more simple. Verbs 
having 7 in the indic. (ri@npu, tornpt,) retain also throughout this 7 and the y of 
the common conjunctive; but those in wut have w and w instead of » and qg (see 
the paradigms). The conjunctive iordc, tor, which is also stated, belongs to the 
form tcrdw, and is neither so good, nor so frequent, § 106. Obs. 5. See Obs. IV. about 
the Ionic resolution or lengthening of these forms. 

4. The accentuation of the conjugation in pe does not differ from that of the 
usual barytone verbs ; but the wish to make these moods conformable to analogy 
with regard to the accent, occasioned deviations in the pass. voice, which-were more 
or less used in some verbs, and this induced us to state the regular form for uni- 
formity’s sake, and to render the deviations more sensible. In the two verbs 
TiOnur and tnut, (§ 108.) the Attics drop the radical vowel, and take the termina- 
tions of these two moods from the common conjugation, throwing the accent back 
wherever it can be done, so that these forms look exactly as if they were made of 
the indic. in ovat. The difference in the conjunctive is simply in the accent : 

Tiwpae for rOGpat, 
aor. 2. med. modoOnrat, moonratr, Ke. 
but the opt. has the additional diphthong ou, ex. gr. 
% riMotro, wEepiPorvTo, mpdotoOe. 
(Compare below «a0npat in jpat, and péwynpar in pipyjokw.) 

5. It is only the opt. of icrapat, which, preserving the regular diphthongs, takes 
this accentuation in all Greek writers, 

tora.o, toTaiTo, iaTato0e, torawyTo, 
but the conj. always is torGpar, ovriorhrat, &c. These two moods in didopar are, 
however, sometimes met with accented in the following way, which passes for an 
Atticism, 

con). Oidwra, opt. amddowro®, 


6 Fischer on Weller, 2. 469, 470. 472. 484, 485. has collected instances even of 
Ionic writers, but they are far from being sufficient, and this Atticism is in general 
so fluctuating, that there is yet much room for further inquiries. 
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In all the other verbs which are conjugated like torayat and didopat, these two 
moods always are proparozytona, ex. gr. Oivwpat, Cbvatto, dvatro, éxiornra, from 
dvvapat, dvivayar, éiorapa (see the Anom.); dvotro, from the anomalous évopat 
(with the radical 0). We also find in the verbs in apat, as in ridewat, instances of 
their going over to the form oiuny : see the Anom. papvapar and Kpépvapat. 

6. The verbs in ve usually form these two moods from tw (Cekvige, dexviout) : 
yet there are instances showing that they also followed the analogy of the others 
by taking merely v instead of the double vowel : opt. daivuro, Il.w. 665. mnyvvro, 
Plato Phedr. extr.; conj. 3 pers. sing. oxedavvivat, (according to the old form roz- 
THOoL, TLOVOCL,) ibid. p. 77. d.7 


IV.—Dialects. 

1. Much of what has been stated respecting the different dialects in the commor 
conjugation is also applicable here ; ex. gr. the iteratives in cxov, which always have 
the radical vowel short before this termination, ex. gr. 

imperf. TiWecKor, OidocKory, OeikvucKoY, 

aor. 2. oracKov, ddcKkoy, 
and the infin. riOéuev, iordpev, iordpevar, (for riOévar, tordvar,) Oéper, O&pevar, 
Odpevat, (for Oeivar, Sovvar,) ornpevae for orhvat, &c.; and further the Ionic 
termination of the 3 pers. pl. in ara, ato, ew.gr. TiWsarar for TiPevTat, édidaTo, 
&e. That the Dorians have a instead of 7 in verbs whose radical is a, is a matter 
of course, tora, ordvat. 

2. Epie poets for the sake of the metre use the infin. riOnpevat, part. pass. 
TLOnpevoc, and o.ovvar for diddvat, or retain the redupl. where it is not usual, 
ex. gr. OlwWow. 

3. In the verbs in nye of aw the Ionians are fond of changing the a before 
vowels into «, ex. gr. toréace (for iordao., commonly toracr). Compare above 
§ 105. Obs. 8. Hence they say in the 3 pers. pl. pass. toréarat, (instead of 
ioraarat,) for tcravrat, Obs. 1. 

4. The Ionic omission of the o in the terminations sac and oo (Obs. III. to 
§ 103.) occurs somewhat less frequently here: Herod. éziorear, (for -aa,) from 
éviorapat, éxioracat, Hom. Oé0 for Oéo0, papvao for papvaco, daivvo for édaivvao. 

5. The Dorians instead of ov have 7, in the sing. riOyre for riOnot, and in the pl. 
restoring the v, (compare Obs. V. 4. to § 103.) reOéy71, torayre, OLdovTt, for -siot, 
aot, ovoL. 

6. The Dorians and Epic poets cut off a syllable of the 3 pers. pl. of the imperf. 
and aor. 2, act. in cay, and use merely the vy with a short or shortened radical 
vowel before it ; consequently instead of secay—ev, ex. gr. 

é7iOev for ériPecay, 
instead of acay—ay, ex. gr. 
éday for Epacay, (see dnpi,) 
torayv, Bay, for éornoar, EBnoav, 
instead of ocay, voayv,—oy, vy, ex. gr. 
Edov, e0uv, for Edocay, EOvcav. 

7. The lonians have instead of éri8nv—éri@ea for the 1 pers. sing. of the impery. 

8. As the conjunctive of this conjugation (according to Obs. III. 2, 3.) is formed 
by a kind of contraction, it is resolved in the Ionic dialect into the accented radical 
vowel prefixed to the usual termination of the conjunctive in the following manner : 





7 See below § 110, 6. (dinyv,) and compare ibid. 7. ¢0iuny. The accentuation, 
which we have adopted above for the pass. form daivvro, mnyvvro, is grounded on 
the analogy of the instances stated in the preceding Obs. Compare above \éXvro, 
§ 98. Obs. 9. 


BP 
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a.) Verbs with the radical vowel « and a use alike the ¢ as radical vowel, 
(Obs. 3.) thus, 
for rL08, ye, Ke. Gwar, &c.—TiHéw, TEC, riOénre, ridéwor, TEwpat, &e., 
and for 00, 07¢, &c.—Oéw, Oéyc, Oewpanr, 
for ior, ord, orye, Ke.—ioréw, toréyc, oréw, oTéYC, OTEWMEV, KC. 
b.) Verbs with the radical vowel o make it w throughout ; thus for dW6, 06, 
dpe, Ke.— ddw, Sow, Owye, &e. 

9. The Epic poets also resolve like the Ionians, but can do it in two different 
ways according to the exigency of the metre: 

a.) They Meroen the «. This, according to the general principles, should be 
done only by «, and thus they have @ziw, Qzigc, Ociwyev, &e. for 00, &c., 
and oreiw for ord. But where the vowel is 7, they may either lengthen or 
double it, ($ 28. Obs. 3.) so that there is again an y instead of «. This is 
commonly done in verbs with the radical vowel a: hence they have for 
oT&, oTHC, OTH, Ke. oreiw, oTHyC, orny, but with respect to the radical 
vowel ¢ the usage is fluctuating, and we meet with both Oigc, Oeiy, Ocinre, 
and Ony¢, 0ny 8. 

b.) They shorten the characteristic vowel of the conjunctive, (according to 
§ 103. Obs. V. 15.) but in general only when they lengthen the radical 
vowel ; thus, 

Oeiouat, oreiomer, for Oewpar, oTEwpeEr, 
oTnetov, for (orirov,) ornnror, 
Owoper, for dwwper. 

10. As the Epic poets make the 3 pers. sing. of all conjunctives in o1, (see above, 
§ 103. Obs. V. 13.) there arise here forms which must carefully be distinguished 
partly from the indic. and partly from the 3 pers. pl., ex. gr. toryot for tory, Omer 
for d@. 

1]. The opt. is not resolved, except that the Ionians say Oeoiuny for Oipny, as if 
of OEQ. 

§ 108.— Verbs in yu from ‘EQ, ’EQ, 710. 

There are among the rest of the Anomalous verbs in pu some 
little verbs, of which the root is partly ‘EQ, partly “EQ, and 
"1Q, and which consequently may easily be mistaken one for 
the other, especially in compounds, when the spiritus is lost in 
part; ex. gr. mpoceivar may come from iva: and sivas, whilst in 
agetvar and ametva the spiritus may be recognised, but not in 
Tonic writers, who do not aspirate the consonant in these cases. 
The radical form “EQ has three principal significations: 1.) to 
send, 2.) place, and 3.) clothe, put on. “EQ signifies to be; and 
IQ to go. 

I. “Inut, ‘to send, throw,’ from ‘EQ. 
1. This verb may throughout be compared with ri@nu, from 


8 The old grammarians do not agree on this point; hence we meet with both 
readings in the best editions, and also with a third one, which omits the iota sub- 
scriptum in the 2 and 3 pers. (Oeinc, Mein,) and thus completely assimilates them to 
the opt. But this reading does not appear well founded, and seems to rest only on 
the opinion that the « had passed over to the preceding vowel (Oéy, Qsin). See 
Obs, V. 14. to § 103, and connect with the contents of the Obs. 8, 9. what has been 
there stated respecting the con). aor. pass. 
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which it differs but little. The (according to $ 106, 6.) supplies 
the redupl.; in the Attic language it is long. Whenever the 
short radical vowel <« is the initial, it may take the augment, 
being changed into « (§ 84, 2). 

Remark.—The comparison with ri@npe being presupposed, we barely state what 


tenses occur of this verb ; it is rather uncommon as a simple primitive, and most 
of the forms mentioned here appear only in its compounds, 


Act. Pres. inu, ine, &c. 3 pers. pl. iaor(v) or isior(v), the 
former a contr. of igaor, comp. TiOéacr. 

Inf. igvat, part. iste, conj. iw, opt. ieinv, inper. (te0r,) com- 
monly te of “‘TEQ, as rife of TIOEQ. 

Imperf. ‘nv, and (of ‘IEQ,) tovv, CoMPOUND adiovy or 
nolovy, (see § 86, Obs. 2.) 3 pers. pl. jipiscav. 

Perf. cixa’, plusq. cixswv. 

Fut. now, aor. 1. Fea, (§ 106, 10.) Lon. Enka. 

Aor. 2. iv, &c. (not used in the sing., it is supplied by the 
aor. 1.) pl. tuev, Ere, Eoav, commonly with the aug- 
ment, cimev, cite, cioav (kabctpev, aveire, adetoay). 

Inf. civat, part. ete, con). &. 
Opt. cinv, pl. cimev, cite, elev, for einuev, &c. 
Imper’. éc. 
Conjugate in the same way particularly the com- 
pounds; ex. gr. adpeiva, ape, apec, &c. opt. pl. 
avetusv for aveinusv, &c. 

Pass. and Mepium, compare 7i@nu, for instance, 

Pres. tzua, perf. cimat, ucBetpar, weOcio8ar, weBeioOw, &c. 

Aor. 1. Pass. £@nv, commonly with the augment ciOnv, 
ex.gr. apetOnv, part. apeBsie, &c. 

Aor. 1. Med. ijxaunv (more in use than the same aor. of 
rtOnut, yet only in the indic.). 

Aor. 2. Med. tunv, commonly with the augment ciunv, 
CXL. GT. astro, epetvTo’, 

from which gofai, guevoe, (rooéobar, apéuevoe,) con). 
WMA. 

Imper. ot (adov, mpo0v, mpdecb, &c.). See p. 186. 

Verbal Adjectives, itéoc, Eric (apetoc, &c.). 

2. Compare the Ods. III. and IV. to the preceding $ about 
the Attic conj. and opt., ex. gr. mpdwpat, TEdHTal, toto, apiowTo, 
1 Like ré@sica. There is a more uncommon form, wa, with the intercalated w, 

according to § 97. Obs. 2. of which the pass. dgéwyrac occurs in the New Testa- 


ment. See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. p. 296. 
2 The accent is not drawn back, because of the augment; see § 84. Obs. 4. 
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modo.o0e, and about the dialects, ex. gr. apéw, adelw, for the conj. 
ape, io for the 3 pers. sing. conj. 4 

3. There is, however, a peculiar Ionic-Attic form of the 
imperf. in -evv instead of -nv in the compounds: qpoteyv, Od. x. 
100. Adiev, Plato Huthyd. 51. See Buttm. Complete Greek 
Grammar. 

4. We must also notice the Homeric fut. and aor. avéce, 
avécayu, &c. according to another more regular formation, but 
which occur only in the compound with ava, and, as it appears, 
merely when this prep. signifies back, again. 

5. There is a primitive verb “IQ assumed as theme, espe- 
cially the compounds ANIOQ, MEOIQ. But the forms which 
belong hither, and are chiefly Ionic and poetical, rest mostly on 
the accent®. We may, however, rank more safely among these 
forms Homer’s Ed wov, and the Ionic peuetyuévoe of METIO, 
(amperf. weriero or guettero,) Lon. for MEO1Q, commonly pebinut, 
ueBicro, weBeimévoc. 


II. ica, L placed, and ia, I sit. 

1. A defective verb, of which the following forms occur in its 
transitive signification, but only in particular fixed meanings, 
to erect a building, lay an ambush, 

Aor. 1. cioa, med. cicaunv, 

where the diphthong properly is the augment; whence the 
part. toac, (Od. &. 280.) and for the sake of the metre infin. 
Eaoal, (épécoar,) €ooaTro, and with the syllabic augment zécoaro, 
(Od. &. 295.) which forms are liable to be mistaken for the 
similar ones of gvvuuc:—but the diphthong «a served also to 
strengthen the other forms, imper. cicov, part. eicac, cioausvoc. 
The fut. med. cicowat occurs but rarely. Whatever is wanting 
is supplied by idpbw. 

2. But the perf. pass., which mostly has the power of an 
intransitive pres. tense, is 

nat, I sit. 
Pres. iat, joa, ora, &c. 3 pers. pl. avta (Lon. tara, 
Epic ciara). 
Imperf. inv, joo, oro, &c. 3 pers. pl. hvro (Lon. aro, 
Lipic ¢iaro). 
Infin. jo0a, part. iyusvoc, wmper. ico, joOw, &e. 


3 If we write, for instance, the 2 pers. sing. pres. weOceic, it belongs to ‘IEQ, but 
peOlec to ‘IQ, 
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3. The compound xa§nua is, however, more in use. This 
does not take the o in the 3 pers. except when it has not the 
syllabic augment in the imperf.; thus 

kaOnua, 3 pers. cantar, 

éxaOhunv or kabjunr, 3 pers. exaOnro or xafijoro, 

Infin. cabijc8a*, part. cabhpevoe, imper. xaOnoo, 

Conj. caQwpar, n, nrat, &c. opt. cafoiuny, 3 pers. caBoiro 
(compare § 107. Ods. III. 4). 

Later writers employ also for the 2 pers. the form xa8y, and in 
the wmper. caQov, for ca8noa, kafyoo. The Ionians have in their 
usual way a r—karnpar, 8 pers. pl. xatéata, &c. 

4, Whatever is wanting, is supplied by &eoOa: or 1Zeo8a, and 
its compound with xara. 


TIT. “Evvuy, (lon. civum,) I clothe, put on, follows the con- 
jugation of dzfxvuy, and has its deficiencies supplied by the 
theme ‘EQ. See § 112, 14. 

When not compounded, this verb is merely poetical, and we 
find the 

Fut. tow, éoow, aor. Ecoa, infin. Eoat, coal, med. Ecoapnv, 
perf. pass. ciuat, cioat, sitar, &c. whence the 3 pers. pl. plusq. 
eiato (IJ. co. 596.)—and of the form éoua, plusgq. 
2 pers. tca0, 3 pers. ETO, 
and with the syllabic augment, aor. ééooaro, plusg. taro. 
The compound ay¢iévvupee is used in prose : 
Fut. augiiow, Attic audio, aor. 1. hudieca, auduécat, 
Perf. pass. hyudtecpar, hudiecar, hupleotar, &c. infin. huprésOa. 
The compound with é7i, commonly without eliding the 1, is 
likewise used; ex. gr., aor. 1. med, émécacba. 


IV. ciui, J am, of EQ. 
1, The usual conjugation of this verb is the following : 


c ea. 3 = > x ? X 
Pres. Sing. cit, cic, commonly <i, éoTlv, éoTl, 
> Q >) 4 
Dual, —— E0TOV, EOTOV; 
el. éouiv, zoe, . ELOLVs ELLs 


Infin. civa, part. dv, (gen. dvto¢,) ova, Ov, 
Conj. &, 16, i, NTOV, HTov, Gmev, nre, Wor(v), 
> > ! > gS 7 
Opt. einv, eine, ln, eintov, eintny, einusv, Seldom eipev, eine, 
seldom ¢ire, cinoav, commonly ¢iev’. 
* Be careful to observe in the compounds the difference in the accentuation of 
kanya and cabjoOa., just as in ceipar. (§ 109. IT.) 


> The particle ciev, well! be it so! appears to have arisen from the 3 pers. sing. 
ein, for it requires the sing. whether you supply rovro or ravra. 
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! 6 q ! ! ! f 
Imper. icOt®, ctw", Du. EoTov, EoTwy, pl. tore, EcTWoav OF EoTwV, 


Imperf. Sing. iv, ne, commonly jjoba*®, jv, 
Dual, — TOV, OF joTOV, NTHV, OF Horny, 
Pl. iysv, ire, OY Hore, HOav. 


The fut. is formed as med. : 

Eoomat, 2 pers. Eon oY Est, 3 pers. Losrat, compigahy = EOTAL, 

infin. toeoOat, &e. 

Verbal adj. (neuter) taréov (suveoréov, &c.). 
2. There is, moreover, of the med. 
1 pers. sing. imperf. nunv, 

the same with the act., but of less frequent occurrence in the 
old writers. See about a pretended 8 pers. pl. claro, for jvTo, 
Od. v. 106. Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. “The 2 pers. sing. of the 
wmper. tc0, ooo, 1s found in Doric and Epic writings. 

3. The present iui, &c. is enclitical, but is only used as such 
when it merely is the logical copula (connecting the predicate 
with the subject); whenever it denotes a being, an existence, 
or has a particular emphasis, it retains its accent. The 3 pers. 
sing. in particular then has it on the first syllable; ea. gr. Ocdc 
oT, EoTL sot SovAoc. It is also always in this form zorw after 
the unaccented particles we, ov«, ei, and after rovro and adda, 
when these words have the apostrophus, ov« %ort, Tovr fort. - 
Else, when the encliticality is barely prevented, (see § 14; 5.) 
the accent is on the final syllable; ex. gr. Adyoe éori, ayaloc & 
éottv. The 2 pers. ci or cic never is enclitic, but the dialectic 
form éoot is so (4). 

4. There is no verb in which the dialects differ more than 
in this. We simply mention those particulars which do not 
follow of course from what was stated in this respect in the 
Obs. to § 103. 

Pres. Doric sing. iupi, éooi, évtt, which also serves for the 

3 pers. pl. sict:—Jonic 2 pers. sing. also zoot, | pl. cipév, 
3 pl. taot(v) :—there is likewise a poetical form zuév for 
EGMEV. 

ImpERF. Jonic sometimes ja and Za, 2 pers. tac, 3 pers. ne 
or nev, 2 pers. pl. tare, &c. and sometimes Zor, (the | pers. 
in Homer,) of the primitive form ’EQ, and tcxoyv. The 
Attic form of 

the 1 pers. 7 for jv, 


6 This must not be confounded with io@1, know! See in the following § oida. 
7 Plato, Rep. 2. p. 361. hasa singular form jjrw. 
8 With later writers 7c. Compare § 103. Obs. V. 12. 
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comes from the form za. Instead of the 3 pers. sing. jv, 
Kpic poets have likewise the lengthened jjnv and énv®. 
By a singular anomaly the Dorians have jj< for the same 
3 pers. The 3 pers. pl. is Jon. jjoav, and Doric toav™. 

Infin. old and Lonie Ewev, Euevat, Eupev, Eupevac, 

Doric iyev and jpec*'. 

Lastly, the Ionians make of the primitive form ’EQ part. 
éov, (with the accent on the final syllable,) conj. 2w, opt. 
EOL[LL» 

5. In the compounds of this verb the prep. takes the accent, 
whenever it is not contrary to the general rules (see Ods. I. to 
§ 103) ; for instance, wapemu, 2 pers. rape, but wapiv, (because 
of the augment,) wapéora, (because of the syncope,) rapeivat, 
(ibid. Ods. I. 4, 3.) conj. waow, ic, 7, &c., and the opt. 3 pi. 
mapeiev, because of the formation in w. The part. too keeps 
the accent ; ev. gr. tapwv. (See below $ 117. about rapa, Ev, 
&c. for wdpseort, &c.) 


V. ciue, I go, of ‘IQ. 


1. The radical vowel of this verb is 1, which lengthened be- 
comes «, and is attended with many an anomaly in form and 
signification. The conjugation of what is in use, is as follows :— 


Pres. Sing. ci, cic, commonly <i, ciot(v), 
Dual, — TOV; ITOV; 
Plur. ipev, ire, taot(v), 


Infin. iévai, 
Part. idy, always with the accent on the final syllable, like 
the part. aor. in other verbs. 
Conj. iw, opt. tome or toinv, 
Imper. 101, (in compounds <i, as wodoe, &c.) irw, &e. 
3 pers. pl. irwoav, or idvrwy, 
Imperr. Sing. ev, commonly iia, or ya, 
nec, or HeoOa, 
net, or yev™, (Lon. hie or hiev,) 


9 Il. X. 762. has Zyyv for the 1 pers., which is doubtful. See Buttmann’s Complete 
Gr. Gr. p. 551. Note. 

10 That qv is also quoted for 7oay, rests on a few passages of poets, where 7jv is 
construed with a plural, but preceding it, as rig 0 jv rosic Kepadai, Hesiod, O. 
321. in which ease it is a peculiarity of syntax. See below, § 129. Obs. 2. 

11 Both Doric forms are also the 1 pers. pl. imperf. 

12 Chiefly only before vowels. 
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Plur. Hemev, or yer, 
WELTE, OF ITE, 
nEeoav (lon. nicav, Homer noay). 
The dual, according to the analogy of the 2 pers. pl. 
Mep. (with the signif. to hasten, hasten on or away,) is 
used only in the pres. and imperf. 
Tepat, téunv, 
and is conjugated like tewar (of tn) 
Verb. adj. izéoc, iréc, or irntéoc, itnréc. 

2. The compounds take the accent in the same way as those 
of siul, ex. gr. wapeyut, tape, and thus agree with the same per- 
sons in that verb, as does the 3 sing. rage with the 3 pl. in 
Eile . 

3. This verb is the only instance of a verb in wz having « for 
its radical vowel**. As the verbs with the radical vowel ¢ keep 
this vowel in the pl., but change it into y in the sing., so does 
eiut lengthen the 7% into « (siut, elow, Iwev, ire, like riOnu, nor, 
euev, ete). In the énjfin. iévat, and in the med. isum, &ce. the ¢ is 
a mere intercalation ; it should properly be ivar, tua, (as riOnu, 
-éval, -suat,) and the old and Epic infin. iwev, iwevat, (like 
7Oéuev or rPéva,) agree with this analogy. The Homeric opt. 
elnyv, (Il. w. 189. Od. é. 496.) is perfectly analogous with « instead 
of 1, according to the analogy of gunv: see § 107. Obs. IIL. 6. 
with the Note. Tradition has also admitted one instance of the 
opt. teinv, like r.Beinv in I7. 7. 209, according to the literal analogy 
of iévae (reBévac). Homer has <icfa instead of éic or i. 

4. No tenses but those stated above are in use in the com- 
mon language; this verb is really a defective one. The active 
forms which we have mentioned belong to the mixed anomalous 
verb Epyoua, iAPov, (see the Anomalous Verbs,) and supply 
some of its less usual forms. 

5. There is a singular anomaly in this verb in point of signi- 
fication ; the pres. siuc conveys the meaning of the fut. I shall 
or will go, without any genuine exception but in Epic poets 
and later writers. This ciu: thus supplies the fut. éXsbcomat, 
(see the Anom. ~oxomat,) which, owing to its heaviness, par- 
ticularly in compounds, is less used ™*. 


13 The pl. of dédta, and the aor. 2. med. é¢Oiuny, (see the Anom. deioat, o0iw,) 
are isolated syncopated forms, which follow the same analogy (compare § 106. 
Obs. 8). 

‘4 This is by no means confined to the Attics ; see, for instance, Herod. 3, 72. 
(7apipev,) Hom. Jl. «. 450. Only that in Homer there are also instances of its 
being the pres. (ex. gr. Od. x. 191.) but there are no genuine instances of this in the 
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6. The other moods of <iu:, whose nature allows it, may also 
convey the meaning of the fwt., though this does not imme- 
diately appear in accessary or dependent sentences, in which 
they generally are employed’. It is most distinctly seen in the 
part., ex. gr. TapeckevdteTo we aTiwy, he equipped himself as one 
who will go away**. But in the generality of instances all the 
other moods and the part. have the signif. of the pres., and are 
thus used for the same moods of Zpxoua, to which they are 
commonly preferred, as being less heavy. 

7. The anomalous accent of i#y must not mislead the learner 
to mistake this participle for an aorist. The same anomaly 
takes place in the Ionic éov of ciut andin nwv. See the Anom. 
klw 

8. Instead of the imperf., which we have given above, ancient 
grammarians have another, «iv, cic, i, iuev, ire, ioav, and along 
with it an aor. 2. tov, tec, &c., to which they erroneously annex 
the part. iwv, merely for the sake of its accent. Whatever 
occurs of these forms is barely Epic, and fluctuates like other 
old preterites between the signif. of the imperf. and of the aor. ; 
but we never meet with any except the 3 pers. 

le OF tev, iTnv, loav’’. 
Grammarians alone supplied thus the two other forms according 
to analogy”, 

9. Out of these two simple preterites arose in common use 
two more complete forms, viz. from tov, with the Epics jiov or 
nov, and from «iv, in common language, the #av mentioned 
above. This last form at the same time became jjia or ja, 
which is the Ion., just as in ri@nuu, éri@nv gave the Ion. érifea, 


Attics, at least in prose ; for those are not genuine which may be expressed in 
English by a pres., though the sense unquestionably points to the fut. ; for instance, 
I am now going home, instead of I wiil, shall go home, am on the point of going home. 

15 Hy. gr. Vhue. 5, 7. Evopidev, amiévat, oréray BovAnrar, he thought he should 
be able to go away when he liked, where we also could say in English, he hoped to go 
away.— Again, after duvupt, ex. gr. Opooey, aTévat, juravit se abiturum, he swore to 
go away. See also Plato Phed. 103. 

16 It is plainly the fut. in Xenoph. K. A. 2,3. extr. “HEw ovoxevacdpevoc, we 
andiwy bpac cic THY “EAA d0a, kai abroc amiwy ei THY EemavTOU apxny. 

17 The part. iov may be considered as a preterite, in connexions like ea. gr. Il. a. 
179. oikad’ iov—Mupyiddvecowy dvacce. But we shall show in § 145. Obs. 7. that 
evident pres. tenses are thus employed. There is no true part. aor. but é\wy (see 
Anom. éoxopar). 

18 If dzwpev, todc.cay, and the like, be found as imperyf. in the editions of prose- 
writers, they are either false readings (ew. gr. iwev for yyev) or the incorrect 
language of later writers. 

19 siy, namely, bears the same relation to eiuu and icay, as éri@ny to TiOnpe and 
ériOecav, 
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and in eiut, (J am,) jv became the Ion. ja, with this difference, 
that this iia, ja, continued also in use in the Attic language, 
along with jay. Very incorrectly the old grammarians stated 
this jjia, ja, as a perf., and yev as a plusg. derived from it, 
though the signification militated against it, and there are no 
other characteristic forms of a perf. hia, (in —aov, —éva, part. 
—ec,) occurring any where”. This imperf. ja, jac, &c. has 
chiefly continued in use to supply the place of the imperf. 
noxounv of Epyoua, which, because of its equivocal meaning, 
dpxoua having the same imperf., was seldom employed”. 

10. We must further notice in the Epic language another 
medial form: but without including the accessary idea of haste : 
Fut. and aor. 1. cicopat, cicaunr, 
which are both liable to be mistaken for the similar forms of 


*0 Compare with this yew and jjiov as a lengthening of éy and toy, the form 
mete for qoew or eidey in the following Section, under oida. For the reading 
ge with the iota subscriptum has unquestionably been introduced by grammarians 
merely for the sake of this derivation from jia, and the lengthening itself is owing 
to the wish of applying the augment without preventing the syllable «. being recog- 
nised. But the forms qepev, ELTE, geoav, which really occur, have undoubtedly 
been introduced solely by the seeming analogy of the plusq., since in the beginning 
Hipev, Hire, nioayv, were alone used ; hence the latter form (jtcay) has really con- 
tinued in the Lonie dialect. 

21 It will he proper to give some examples of ya as imperf.: Plato Rep. 5. init., 
where Socrates relates a conversation, and after having stated the question of the 
interlocutor, ‘what kinds of malice he meant,’ continues, Kai tyo pév qa Trac 
Epeenc Lowy —, 0 dé Ilohswapyog éxteivag— — mpoonyayeTo — kai éheyeyv ATTa—. 
Here any language which makes a distinction between aor. and impery. absolutely 
requires the imperf.: im eo eram ut dicerem,—‘pallois dire’ in French, and in 
English, I was going to say.— Xenoph. K. Il. 5, 4, 10. 11. (5, 6. ) where the conversa 
tion of two persons meeting together i is related: ‘O Kuooc— ElTTEV, "Bye dé 70C o&, 
eon, émuokeWOmevoc, OTWC EX ELC, eT opevopiny (a various reading has #ia instead of 
eon without éropevouny). "Ey ce y , &on O Daddrac, vai pa Tove Yzodc, o€ érrava- 
Oeacopevog Hia.—Plato Charm. init. “Heov pey Ty TooTEpaia— aro TOU orparoré- 
Oov’ olor O& Oa xpovou apiypévoc aopévwc ya ent tac ouvnOec dvarpuBac, kai 7 
Kai &i¢ THY Tavpéou mahaisrpav —eiojdOor, Kat avToOt caréd\aBov, Kk. T.A. The 
first lines here, as in the introduction of others of Plato’s Dialogues, describe the 
existing circumstances at the time of the occurrence ; 7a éwi Tac dvaTpiBac denotes, 
as the pl. shows, a duration, and is consequently an imperf.; but immediately with 
the action, etc ryv Tavpéov madaicrpay siojOov, begins the fact related in the 
aor.—Demosth. c. Steph. I. p. 1106, is also clearly an imperf.; for the preceding 
éyvwoay is a time past, and the following, ’"Ey@ 0é, t rug 70ixer pe, ei TOUTOY qa, 
is the well- known hypothetical statement, where imperf. denote the present time ; 
consequently ya as a necessary imperf. cainot be changed. But this passage being 
rather involved, let us take Herod. 2, 42. where the conditional or contingent, 
“Eywye av obk fia —roddayh TE ay loyov éuewvroyv, stands without any premises, 
and, as the context shows, cannot possibly be time past. These and other distinct 
passages, in which the natural order of thoughts, and the known practice of the lan- 
guage, suggest the imperf., must serve as a foundation to judge of passages in which 
the aor. may appear more proper, and the same with other passages of the ancients, 
where real imperf. stand in a connexion which leads us to expect an aor., since it 
frequently happens that the action, which our mind conceives as rapidly performed 
and past, may be considered by the speaker in its duration, or in its co-existence with 
another action related by him, when it must, of course, be expressed in the amperf. 
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clow, especially since Homer also has éeioaro without eliding the 
vowel of the prep. karasioaro, went down. 


§ 109. 


The following verbs must likewise be stated here: 
7 I. @nyi, J say, of PAQ. 
Pres. Sing. ont, one, pnoi(v), 


Dual, — parov, paror, 
Pl. — gapiv, pare, paot(v), 


INFIN. davai, PART. ac, 
Cons. ¢6, OPT. dainv, Imper. path, 
Imperf. Sing. inv, %bnce, commonly zdnoba, EON, 


Dual, — Epartov, eparny, 
Pl. Edapev, Epare, Epacav, (poetically Epav,) 
Fut. dhow, aor. 1. Epyoa. 


The med. pac8a, 2papnv, («mper. pao for hae in Homer,) i iS 
used as well as a few perfects of the pass. voice, like 
Tepacbw, (be it said,) tepacpévoc. 

Verbal adjectives, patéoc, parde. 


1. The pres. indic., with the exception of ¢ye, 1s enclitic ac- 
cording to § 14. The compounds are accented ciupnu, cundye, 
avrignl, avTipye. 

2. With respect to the signif. of this verb, we must distin- 
guish 1.) the general one, to say, 2.) the more particular ones, 
to affirm, assert, pretend, concede, and the like. The pres. oni 
includes both ;. but in the first signification it is chiefly the pres. 
and imperf. act. with all their moods, which are in common use, 
the rest is supplied by the Anom. cimetv, &c. which see. The 
fut. and aor. ¢fhow, ¢noa, have preferably the more particular 
significations, which in the imperf., infin., and part. pres., to 
avoid ambiguity, are more usually expressed either by ¢doxev, 
which else is not used in prose, or by the middle voice ’. 

3. We have arranged and denominated the forms of this 
verb as their formation requires; but with respect to its use, 
we notice further that the amperf. tpnv commonly is likewise aor. 
and may be interchanged with cimoy as perfectly synonymous. 
To this ¢pnv must be joined the infin. pavai, which in a narrative 


1 For instance, én orovdacey, he said that he was in haste, Epacke omrovdacery, he 
pretended to be in haste, packwr, pretending, asserting ; ov papevoc, denying (for ov 
pnp, is exactly the contrary of @ypi, I affirm, assert, see § 148. Obs. 2). 
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is always used in the sense of the preterite. If in the affirma- 
tive we say, for instance, ?¢n 6 IlepexAje, Pericles said, we say 
in sermone obliquo, pavar tov IepuxAéa, Pericles (is reported) to 
have said. Whenever the infin. pres. is required, Aéyev or 
packetv, Which we mentioned before, must be employed. 

4. In the language of daily intercourse an apheresis (sub- 
tracting from the beginning of a word) has given rise to the 
following forms, 

nut, say I, (* inguam,’) the French dis-je, 

on repeating one’s self in a lively speech; and the same in the 
imperf. hv, 7, for Epnv, Edn, (onv, P7,) merely in such locutions, as 

nv © eyo, said I, 

i © O¢, said he, » 
in relating a conversation; and to this must be added the Epic 

1), (he or she said,) 

after having related a speech by way of a transition to the con- 
tinuance of a narrative. | 


II. xetua, I lie, of KEIQ, KEQ. 


PRES. ketoat, ketrat, &c. 8 pers. pl. xeivrat, 

Infin. veicOa, part. xetuevoc, imper. keico, &c. 
Conj. céwpar, Kin, &c. opt. xeotunv, 

Imperf. exeiuny, Exeioo, Exeito, &c. 

Fut. xeicopuat, 

Compounds xataxeat, kataxeioo, &c. but the infin. cataxeiobat. 

1. The Ionians also have of the radical verb KEQ, xéera, 
kéovrat, kéeoBar, besides other forms, as «efarat, céarat, for Ketvrat, 
and the zterative kéoxero. 

2. The act. form xelw, xéw, i Homer, conveys the meaning 
of the fut., I will lie down. See below the Note to djw in the 
Anom. AA. 

8. This verb, according to some grammarians, had no con- 
junctive mood; hence we find here and there xeiuat, xetrae, in 
the sense of the conjunctive, ex. gr. dvaxeyuar, Plato Phed. 84. 
and xeirac in Homer, where other critics read xyrat. 

4. Along with its simple meaning, xetua 1s also considered as 
a perf. pass. of 7i@nuc: hence all its compounds correspond in 
their signification to the compounds of r/Onw, ex. gr. avariOnu, 
I consecrate, avaxeat, I am consecrated’. 


2 The difference between this and the real perf. pass. of riOnut is simply that it 
denotes the continued passive state, and hence has not generally as the other the 
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III. Oi8a, I know, of cid. 


1. The old verb <iéw properly signifies fo see; a few of its 
tenses only signify to know. None of the forms of one signi- 
fication occur in the other; and as the forms which mean fo 
know have many other anomalies, it is of great practical use to 
learn them here separately. Look for it in the sense of Zo see 
in the list of Anomalous Verbs under eidw and épaw. 

2. Oida is properly the perf. 2. of cidw, like Zorxa, Ionic oika, 
of cixw, (I have seen, perceived,) but has the power of a pres. 
tense in the signification of to know, and the plusg. has, of 
course, that of the imperf. (see below, § 113. Obs. 10.) The 2 
pers. oidag and the whole pl. oléauev, oldare, oldact, are of very 
rare occurrence in the Attics as the regular conjugation of oida, 
which is supplied by syncopated forms; as, 


Pres. Sing. oida, oic8a*, oide(v), 
Dual, — 1OTOV, 1oTOV; 
Pl.  iopev, 1GTE, icacu(v), 
Infin. eidévat, part. cidwe, via, 0c, 
Conj. cida, opt. sidstnv; 


Imper. ic8*, istw, &c. 
IMPERF. sing. jv, Att. 7dn, I did know, 
(Comp. § 118. 7dec, commonly 7éeoba, Att. nénoba, 
Obs. II. 2.) ida, Att. Hdav, and 7én, 
Pl. Hdewtev, OF oper, 
NOTE, OF HATE, 
noecay, OF yoav, 
Fut. cicowat, more rarely cidjow, shall know or learn. 
Verbal adj. (neuter,) ioréov. 
The aor. and the true perf. are supplied from yiryveckw. 
See the list of Anomalous Verbs. 

3. The Ionians and Dorians have iduev for iowev: the Epics 
Touevar and iduev for cidévat, and instead of the plusg. 7jdev they 
also have a lengthened form, for instance, 2 pers. jjeidere, Aetdne, 
3 pers. neldet, neldn, (Il. y. 280. Od. v. 206. Apoll. Rh. 2, 822.) 
and Herod. (1, 45.) has with a shortened termination jeés, see 


subject of the act. with vo or zpdc connected with it, for instance, ovyTiOnpe, I 
put together, compose, cvvréOerrar bm’ abrod, it has been put together, composed by him, 
ovyKetrat, it is composed, consists of. 

3 A syncopated form instead of otdac@a, ot0-c8a. See Obs. V. 12. to § 103.— 
There is an evidently incorrect, yet old and Attic form oic@ac, see Pierson ad 
Mer. 283. 

* Which must not be confounded with to@ from eipi. 
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the Note to page 201.—Homer has instead of yjoav—icav with 
the first syllable shortened (Od. 6. 772). 

4. Formerly grammarians used to mention here a particular 

verb, 

LON fly 

to which they gave all the above forms beginning with ., and 
these were considered as syncopated; the forms oiéa, cidévar, 
were merely stated in the list of Anomalous Verbs under cidw. 
The Doric dialect has indeed a verb ica, tone, toart, but sup- 
posing even that all those forms are derived from it, usage has 
most certainly intermixed them, and the popular language of 
both old and later times has constantly employed in the sing. 
oioa, and in the pl. touev. The above mixed conjugation is, 
therefore, best calculated for a Grammar which is to teach the 
practice of the language. 

5. But on looking a little more narrowly into the anomalies 
of the Greek language, we soon perceive that those forms ac- 
tually belong to oida or cidw. It is obvious that the Ionic iduev 
did not come from iouev: the latter, conformably to general 
analogy, (see § 23.) rather came from the former, and iduev as 
well as the infin. iduevae evidently belong to dw, and not to 
ionut. Add to this the striking analogy, not only of the lan- 
guage in general, which so readily transfers the forms of the 
perf. by means of a syncope to the conjugation in pu, (see 
§ 110, 9.) but also the analogy of this verb itself, as no one 
can deny that the forms of the plusg. jouev, yore, differ from 
nospev, nose, barely by this syncope. Now iopev, tore, stand 
exactly in the same relation to oldayev, oldare, for the difference 
of the very changeable vowel in this and similar verbs is of no 
weight whatever. The tmper. icf: was submitted, exactly like 
kéxpaxOt, avwyh, to similar abbreviations, ($ 110, 9.) as well as 
the 3 pers. pl. icacr*, from which the collateral form tonu ap- 
pears to be derived. 


5 The point is completely decided by some striking analogies, especially é7eé- 
miOpev and tikrny, which are compared below, § 110,9. But it will not be amiss 
to review here the analogy of all the forms proceeding from éouca and oida. Just 
as mei0w makes wézoOa, so do eikw and eidw make Zouwa, and properly also éo.a, 
the « supplying the place of the redupl. (§ 84. Obs. 6.) A shortened form 

olka, olda, 
passed from the first verb into the Ionic dialect, and the second into the common 
language. But the complete form éorca, go.da, by changing oc into t, and by con- 
traction, (as it were of ¢ixa, eida,) produced 
the part. eixwe, eidwe, and 
the moods ¢idd, eideinyv, stated above, 6. The written language itself furnishes the 
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6. The syllable 2 instead of oc in the other moods of oida has 
in its favour the analogy of ZocKa, (Lon. oika,) sikoe (Anom. cixw). 
See the Note below.—Here too we plainly see the transition to 
the conjugation in we: for, whilst the part. cidw¢ continues in 
the usual analogy, the conj. and opt. take the terminations of 
that conjugation, <idw, (circumflexed,) cideinv. But the Epic 
poets may shorten the long vowel of this conjunctive, and 
neglect its accent as readily as in other conjunctives: iva edo- 
pev for cidwpmev.—The radical vowel « was also shortened, conj. 
idéw, part. idvia (Homer‘). 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANOMALY OF VERBS. 
§ 110.—Syncope and Metathesis. 


1. It is true that whatever deviates in language from the 
larger mass of what is regular, still follows some analogy even 
in this deviation; but this, especially in a dead language, is not 
always apparent, a variety of instances of the usage in common 
life, and of the different dialects, not having been assimilated 
to the language of books. Such isolated instances, which can 
only be learned and remembered singly, constitute anomaly in 


proof that practice retains sometimes several forms at once, and sometimes a single 
one ; the part. of éo.ka occurs in the three forms, Zourwe, eixwe, otkwe, but that of 
oida occurs only in one, eidwe.—The plusg. required a new augment: toca com- 
monly took it according to the analogy of éoprdZw EworaZoy, éwrerv : but there was 
likewise a regular plusqg. with the syllable oc shortened. This appears from the 
pass. form, (of the perf. éiypat, plusq. niypny,) 
3 pers. plusq. 7jikro, without the augment éixro. 
In the same way arose from éovda, 
plusq. (Hidev,) Woery. 
To this was added the syncope, which, as we shall see below, produced out of éorra, 
(altering the vowel,) 
the 1 pers. pl. of the perf. govypev, 3 dual of the plusq. 
iKTNY, 
and out of oida, (with the same alteration,) the forms 
(0i0-c@a) oica, 
idwey and ioper, tore, 
but in the plusg. out of yee 
YOMEV, YOTE, Yoav. 
Homer’s icay (instead of id-cay) differs from this yoay, (instead of 7d-cav,) 
merely in the omission of the augment.—The accent, moreover, shows that tcac: did 
not come from ion, since the 3 pers. pl. of tonue must necessarily be icdox, (see 
tornpt,) and this is confirmed by the additional analogy of the verb fo.ca, 
éotka, —(or into t, éix-caowy,) eigaccy, 
oida, —(ot into t, 10-caoy,) toacwv. 

Both are Attic forms instead of the regular éotxact, oidact, which establishes the 
common anomaly of the termination cact, instead of the generally prevailing final 
syllable act of the perf. 

6 To facilitate the use of most Dictionaries and Indexes, we observe that all the 
above statements must be looked for in the pres. tenses of eidw, eidéw, and ton, 
and in their compounds. 
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its strictest meaning; but deviations which occur in several 
instances are consequently smaller analogies, which ought pro< 
perly to be added in particular rules and conjugations to the 
more general ones. This, however, would be rather incon- 
venient; those smaller anomalies and isolated instances are, 
therefore, investigated separately, and considered as the ano- — 
maly of the language, which in the Greek verb in particular is 
very considerable. 

2. Part of this anomaly has already been stated as excep- 
tions ; the rest is arranged in an Alphabetical List. But to 
promote individual observation, and guard against a mere 
mechanismus, not only the smaller analogies to which these 
deviations conform are mentioned under the head of each verb 
in the List, but we previously review some classes which com- 
prise a greater variety of instances. 

3. A main class of deviations is produced by syncope. The 
conjugation in mw being, as we have seen above, a kind of syn- 
copated form, those parts of a common verb which agree with 
that conjugation must be ranked in this class of anomaly. 

4, Some verbs drop the vowel out of their root, ex. gr. 7eAw, 
3 pl. imperf. éreXe or ErAs, weAdw, aor. 1. pass. érrAaOnv, wéropat, 
fut. mrhjooua'. There are two things principally to be at- 
tended to here :— 

a.) In some verbs the aor. 2. is formed merely in this way, 
Téromat, (imperf. emerounv,) AOr. 2. emrounv, eyelow eyel- 
popa, aor. 2. nyeduny, (L woke,) aysiow, part. aor. 2. med. 
ayodmevoe (assembled; but part. pass. ayapousvot, who 
are assembling). Further Zoxov and fozov, (see Zxw and 
érw,) and 7AvOov, iABov (see Epyouat). 

b.) This syncope is most natural after a redupl.: hence 
mimoackw from meodw, winrw from TETQ, uivve from 
MENQ, and in the perf, as déuw, perf. (dedguna,) dé 
ounka, (see, however, other similar forms at 11. under 
Metathesis,) wéxrana from TIETAQ, see reravvum. See 
also méuf3Acrac in péAw. Hither belong also the aor. 
éxekAounv and trepvov from xcéAouac and ®ENQ with a: 
double augment according to § 83. Obs. 7. 

5. The most usual syncope is that of the connecting vowel ’, 

1 Many instances, which seemingly belong to this syncope, are more properly 


ranked under a metathesis. See below, 11, 2. 
2 That we call this a syncopated formation, merely because the usual connecting 
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of which the principal instances will be investigated, viz. under 
A the pres. and imperf., under B the aor., oa under C the 
perf. 

A) In the pres. and imperf. (when this continues to be the 
amperf.) the syncope takes place in oiuat, @unv, for oloua, wounr, 
and in the Epic puvo@ar, Zovebar, Zovro, for ptecbar, ZovecBa, ZobeTOo, 
(see gobw,) compare also below in the List cebw, and Zdueva from 
zow. Hither belongs likewise the Epic oretrai, orevro, (to strive, 
threaten,) and (according to § 106. Ods. 6.) all the verbs in pu. 


6. Several verbs have (B) an aor. with this syncope, which 
must be compared with the aor. 2. or considered as such. In 
the 1 pers. act. nothing remains as termination but the »v, and 
as this can take place only with a vowel preceding, it produces 
a form which mostly agrees with the aor. 2. of the conjugation 
in pu in all its moods and part. And the vowel of these aor., 
whether long or short, whether a or n, conforms generally to 
the perf. 1. of the same verb, and remains unchanged in all its 
persons and moods, except that n and w are commonly changed 
in the opé. into «, a, o1, and in the part. into «, a, ov. Thus, 

oPévvuml, DBEQ, ZoSnka,— eoSnv, eosnuev, oivat, oBeinv. 

Batvw, BAQ, BéBnxa,—=EBnv, EBnuev, Piva, Batny, Binh. 

didodokw, dédoaka,— 2doav, Edoapev, Soavat, Soatny, doac *. 

KTELVW, EKTAKG,— EKTAV, EKTAMEV, KTAVAL, KTAINV, KTAC. 

ylyvwHckw, Eyvwka,—tyvwv, Eyvwpev, yvoval, yvoinv, yvove. 

Pid, BeBiwxa,—éBiwv, EBiwuev, Biovar, Prony, Biodc. 

pow, Tépuka,—Egur, Epuper, Huval, dunv’ for duinv, pic. 

See the more complete aor-of this kind in aXickouat, BiBowskw, 
dw, wéTromalt, oxéAAw, TAAvaL, P9avw, and isolated and uncom- 
mon forms in Ba\Aw, ynodokw, kAaw, ovTAw, TAEW, TTHOOW. 





Obs. 1. We observe further : 
1.) The inflection of those aorists follows Zorny with regard to the long vowel 
(§ 106, 7, 1). 
2.) in édpay, (dédpaka,) a long a takes the place of 7, on account of the pre- 
ceding 9: compare ynpavar from ynodoxw ; see the Anom. 





vowel does not appear, without intending to assert that it had been there primitively 
and dropped, follows already from what we stated, § 106. Obs. 6, 7. 

3 The length of the a appears from instances like the close of an anapeestic verse 
of Aristoph. “(ap. Herodian. Piersoni, p. 465.) ded | 90 0 dv ovr | _arédga- | wey, and 
from the Ionismus gdpyv. Compare with it particularly ynoavat, in the Anom. 
ynpacxw. We see that the p, which every where preferably has @ after it, also 
prevails here. 

* Theocr. 15, 94. where formerly the reading was incorrectly guy. Compare 
above, § 107. Obs. III. 6. 


Q 
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3.) the aor. Onv (¢0avw) is the only one which does not take the vowel of 
the perf. ép0aka, (aor. 1. ép0aoa,) but that of the fut. POnoopar. 

4.) the aor. é7wy, on account of its coming from 7wWw, (not 7Adw,) is the only 
one which retains the w in the participle iwc, (értmdwe, II. ¢. 291.) and 
which undoubtedly had @vrog (for ode, dvroc). The same is éBiwy, the only 
one in common language which has instead of os, in contradistinction 
from B.otny, (opt. pres.) and in more ancient poets occur also adwinv, yy@qy. 

5.) the shortened 3 pers. plur. in v, instead of cay, has, like éorny, the vowel 
before v always short, ew. gr. Bay, Edpdv. See § 107. IV. b. 

Obs. 2. As we have seen above, § 106, 107. that the termination @¢ of the imper. 
belongs likewise to the syncopated formation, since it has an immediate connexion 
with the root, the imper. of the above forms, as far as it occurs, is formed in the 
same way ; ex. gr. B01, par, yvHO, SUOe (pl. BHre, OdTe, &e.). Thus the follow- 
ing four imper. in @ and its abbreviation ¢ (§ 106, 4.) must be ranked among the 
aor. mentioned here, viz. 

TiO, KAVOL, OKEC, POEG. 
See in the List, wivw, cdo, exw, pew. 


7. To these aor. act. must be added a corresponding pass. 
aor. in pny, oo, to, &c., which thus corresponds to the aor. 2. 
med. of the regular conjugations. But it must be remembered, 
1.) that most instances have not the medial, but the perf. pass. 
signif.; 2.) that with regard to the vowel they conform to the 
perf. pass.; and, 3.) that they are exclusively confined to the 
most ancient poets. Some of them actually belong to one of 
the mentioned aor. act. as pass., viz. 

23Anunv, opt. BAsiunv,—of EBAnv, (EvuPAntny,) see ParrAw, 

exrapinv, kraoOat, krapevoc,—from Exrav, See krsivw. 

See also in the List in the proper place the forms 
ovyyvolro, ovrdusvoc, and in reference to the mentioned 
kAvO, the old part. krdpevoe. 
Whence it follows that those which follow the same analogy 
without any act. form occurring, must be considered in the 
same light: ea. gr. 


TVEW, TETVUpal, — (érvupNy,) apTvUTO, 
bw, A~AvaLt, = — (eAvpNY,)  Adro, 
P0iw, EpOtua, — ebOiunr, p0iuevoc, opt. binnv. 


See the List. See also éxAhunv in wiurdAnu, tvaobe in val, 
écobpny IN cebw, 2xbuny in yxéw, and the part. crimevoc, mrapevoe, 
(in werdvvupt,) Oduevoc, aprapmevoc. 

8. Neither must the syncopated aor. pass., having a conso- 
nant before their termination, (ZXsxro, déyOa, &c.) be sepa- 
rated from them. ‘They are derived from the simple theme 
of the verb, and when this simple theme is at the same time 
the usual one, they distinguish themselves from the imperf. 
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and the moods of the pres. tense barely by this syncope, on 
account of which they also agree exactly, like the preceding, 
with their perf. and plusqg. pass. without a redupl., with which 
tenses they may be compared, but with which they must not 
be confounded. In their act. and pass. and medial signif. 
they all follow the pres. in ya, and they too belong exclusively 
to the most ancient poetry, 
déxouar, 2dedkyunv, edfdeEo, &c. dedéyAar,—aor. syncope, 
(2déyunv,) 2deEo, Zdexro, infin. déx Oar, imper. séEo. 
plyvume, (MITQ,)—(éulypny,) plkto. 
AacOar,— (zAéypnv,) AEEo, Aéxro, AExOar. 
7aAXw,—(éraApny,) 7aAro, &c. 
dovum, (OPQ,)—imper. d0c0, wounv, WoeTO, infin. doeAa., 
part. dpyuevoc, and some others like tyevro for zyévero, 
EUKTO, (See evyouat,) aATo, (see aAAopat,) éAéALKTO, (See 
éAcAiZw,) ikuevocg, domEvoc. 

Obs. 3. That the o is dropped in terminations beginning with o8, is understood 
of course here as in the perf. pass. Hence déyOar, d00a:. Hither belong also the 
dual uavOnyv, (see below, piaivw,) and dropping two consonants, zép9at (see below, 
mépQw *). 

Obs. 4. When the indic. of these pass. aor. retains its augment in any verb, of 
which the redupl. is the simple augment, it cannot be distinguished from the plusq. 
in point of form: appny, éxrapny, éb0ipnr, goobpnv. 

9. Lastly (C) in the perf. and plusg. lengthened forms are 
sometimes shortened by this syncope, and when such perf. 
have, as we shall see in § 118, the signif. of the pres., they 
have a 2 pers. imper. with the termination @ (§ 106, 4. with 
the Ods. 8). This is the case with 

kékoaya,— kéxpaypev, ixéxoayuev, imper. kéckoay ht, (see Koatw,) 
avwya, (see the List,)—dvwynuev, imper. avwy A. 
ij Aovfa,— ciAfhAovOuev, Epic forms for 2AfjAvOa (see texo- 
pial). 
The syllable oc from « generally becomes : through this syn- 
cope, 
wévoula, from reiOw,—érémOuev, (Homer,) 
zoika, from eikw,—forypev, 3 pers. dual, 

° These considerations will enable us to appreciate the merit of the usual state- 
ment, that not only Nékro, déy@ar, Ke. but also BAHoOat, cripevoc, &c. are instances 
of perf. and plusq. rejecting their redupl. It is obvious that Aékro, déypevoc, are in 
the same predicament with \vro, cripevoc, and these again with BAjoOar, krapevoc. 
But to separate the latter from the act. BAynrny, xray, would be contrary to all 
grammatical criticism. All the above forms must, therefore, be placed in one 


category ; they are aor. like txray, Bnv, and explained by their syncopated forma- 
tion, which in one part of their forms contains the formation in pu. 
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Perf. tixrov, plusq. étxrnv, all poetical forms, and this 
proves the correctness of our afore-stated derivation 
from tomer, &c. viz. 

oida, (from <idw,)—iduev or loper, tore, 3 pers. plusg. Kpic 
icav, imper. iohk, 

Infin. Epic iduévae for eidguevar, (commonly eidévar,) with 
the Att. plusg. ijopev, yore, yoav, for ydeper, Hdecre, 
nocoav. See about the forms from fora and oida, the 
Note to § 109. III. 5. 


Obs. 5. When through this syncope the consonant of the radical form comes 
before a 7 in the termination, this 7, because of the similarity of sound with the 
terminations of the pass. (rérug@0e, é>9ap0e, and the like,) sometimes becomes a @. 
Thus the rest of the persons of the imper. dvwxt become instead of 

AVWYETE, AVWYETW,— AYWXOe, avwYOw, and of the perf. 

éyonyooa, éypnyopare,— éypnyopbe, 
(see éysiow,) and this accounts most naturally for the Epic zézoo0e, (see below 
TATX,) 


2 


métvovOa, meTOvOaTe,— TéETTIOOOE, 
that is to say, as soon as the 6 came before the 7, it was changed into o, (as tdper, 
tore,) and the v was dropped, (zézroore,) which was erroneously made a pass. wéTooe. 
10. This syncope is more natural whenever the characteristic 
of the verb is a vowel. But, as we have seen in § 97, 7. it is 
but in a very few verbs that this vowel is pure before the 
termination a of the perf., ex. gv. in 
dfd.a, (see deioat in the List,) whence perf. pl. dédmev, 
o<dure, for dediapmer, TE, 
Plusg. 22d ev, 20£0ure, 2édcc av, for 2dedlemer, Te, EOEdlEcav, 
Imper. 826.01, 
and as some of the perf. in nxa, when shortened by the Epic 
poets, have their radical vowel (a) before the termination, [é- 
Bnxa, (BéBaa,) BeBaacr, BeBace, this ancient form and this syn- 
cope jointly serve to account for such perf. in the Attic and 
common language in the dual and pil. of the indic. and in the 
infin., ex. gr. of rérAnxa, (see the Anom. rAjva,) TETAAA— 
rérAapev, &c. infin. terravar (for rerAa-évar). This agrees per- 
fectly with the pres. of the conjugation in ju, torapev, ioravar: 
hence most of the other parts of the conjugation in ma adopt 
this form of the perf. thus, 
Perf. rérAapev, térAare, tetAaot(v), 
dual, rératov, 
Plusq. pl. 2rérdapev, érérAarte, érétAacar, 
dual, érérarov, érerAarnv, 


Infin. rerNavat, (short a,) 
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Imper. rérAahi, tetAGTw, &e. 
Opt. rerAainv. 
The conjunctive of this verb is not used in this form; we give 
that of BZBnxa, BéBauev, &c. 
Conj. BsBe, ne, n, &e. 
The part. alone does not follow the conjugation in pu, but is 
contracted of awc—woe, so that the masc. and neut. became 
homonymous, (adc and ade, gen. adroc, contracted &e, roc.) 
and this contracted form has a peculiar fem. in oa, ex. gr. of 
BeBnxa, part. PeBnkwe, via, de, 
BeBaoc, BeBwca, BeBe, 
gen. BeBoroe. 
Of these perf. there is none in common use but the sing. indice. 
of the perf. and plusg. (rérAnka, ac, ¢,—éreTAHKELV,~EL¢, «): all 
the other parts have the above collateral forms, which mostly 
are more in use than the regular ones. See in the List, be- 
sides rAjva: and PBaivew, Ovickw, 7é0vnca, and above in torn, 


(§$ 107. Ods. IT. 2, 3.) the perf. gornxa. 


Obs. 6. We observe further, 

a. that except the 3 pers. pl. of the perf. (revA aor, reOvaoty, ecraowv, &c.) the 
a is short in all the other forms, the short vowel of the termination having 
been removed by syncope, not contracted with the radical vowel; and that 
consequently we ought not to write rerAGvat, reOvavar, Ecravac®. 

b. that it is only the contracted part. which has the fem. ca: the Epics em- 
ployed it regularly in via in the resolved form, ew. gr. BsBawe, BeBadvia,— 
BeBaoc, BeBGoa. 

e. that the termination awe, neuter adc, of the part. (§ 27, 10.) becomes ewe in 
the Ionic dialect, (see tornut, § 107. Obs. II. 3.) which is the usual Attic 
form in r<Ovewe, of OvnoKw (see the List, and compare further wewTwe, zre- 
mTewe, in the Anom. wiwrw, and BeBowe in BiBowcKw). 


11. Sometimes a metathesis of the vowel with a liquid, ($ 19. 
Oés. 2.) changes the radical verb, chiefly, in two cases: 


1.) In the aor. 2. see § 96. Ods.7. and compare also the 
Anom. auaotavw, and réorw. 

2.) In several verbs, of which the simple theme has a 
liquid for its characteristic, ev. gr. in the root OAN, 
aor. 20avov, fut. Qavovua, a transposition of the vowel 
ONA takes place to facilitate the conjugation; hence 


6 The quantity in comedy, ex. gr. r¢8vavat, Aristoph. Ran. 1012. shows that the 
short a was in common use. But this did not prevent poets, particularly an old 
one like Aischylus, from employing in the infin. for the sake of the metre, the con- 
tracted form re@vavat (Agam. 550). The Epic injin. reOvapevar, reOvaper, are 
explained on comparing them with § 107. Obs. IV. 1. 
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r20vnxa, réOvauev, &c. and this transposition in some 
verbs produces the new usual pres., in this instance 
Ovioxkw. The same is done with the root MOA. But 
owing to the difficult pronunciation of pA, a B is in- 
serted between these letters in the middle of the word, 
according to § 19. Obs. 1. péufsrwka for péudAwKa, and 
the pw itself is changed in the beginning of the word 
into a 3, BAwexw’. This supposition renders the ana- 
logy of the three following verbs evident and com- 


plete, 
Ovickw, OBavovpar, tOavov, TéOvnea, (GOAN, ONA,) 
Oodoxw, Oopovpat, 2Bopor, (GOP, OPO,) 


BAdoxw, podrovpat, Eworov, wz4BAwKa, (MOA, MAO,) 
which see in the List; and the defective forms Zopop, 
Tétpwra, (see below wopetv,) belong together in the same 
Way *. 

Under this metathesis can be ranked with perfect certainty 
only those verbs in which the transposed vowel is recognised 
in some forms, as the a in reOvava, reOvainy, and the o in péu- 
BAwKxa. But where there is merely an n, it may appear doubt- 
ful whether we are to call it a metathesis, or simply a syncope; 
ex. gr. whether it be dguw, (AEM, AME,) dédunxa, or (like véuw, 
vevéunka,) Ogu, (dedgunka,) dédunka. Hither belong with a dif- 
ferently formed pres. 

Téuv, fut. Tew, AO”. Ereov, perf. TéTpNKa, 

kapvw, ful. kawovpat, aor. Exayov, perf. Kékunka. 

Yet a more distinct analogy appears to class these verbs in the 
category of a metathesis, (TEM, TME, KAM, KMA,) and this 
is still more certain with respect to the verb caXéw, though the 
succession caAéw, cadéow, kéxAnka, Seems to point to a bare syn- 
cope. The fut. cadéow, or with the best Attic writers cade, 18 
unquestionably the fut. of the primitive KAAQ, (compare § 95. 
Obs. 12.) but the usual pres. cadéw comes only from the fut. as 
the Ionic pres. payégouar does from the fut. uaxécouat, —ovpa 
(see § 95. the second Note to Obs. 16). The radical form 
KAAQ gave xéxkAnxa by the same transposition, (KAA, KAA,) 


7 Exactly in the same relation are BAdE~ to padakoc, BrirTw, (I squeeze out,) to 
pérc: see Buttm. Lewilogus, 11.108. And a still stronger analogy for podety, pép- 
Brwxa, BAOoxKw, is afforded by the following two instances, pdpoc, (death,) pOvoip- 
Booroc, apapreiv, auBporety, aBooraZety. 

’ The corresponding radical form of BiBoecKw has been preserved only in the 
verbal subst. Boga. 
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as the above perf.: hence the poets have also, corresponding 
to the form @yfjoxw from OANQ, a pres. cixAjoxw. Thus 

kadéw, kikAhokw, fut. Karo, perf. cékAnxa, (KAA, KAA.) 
See in the List BaddAw BéBAnka, ox~A\Aw EckAnka. 

Obs. 7. When by transposition two vowels meet together, a contraction ensues ; for 
instance, keodw has in fut. and aor. short a, (Kepdow, Kepcioat,) but by transposition 
Ion. cojoa, Att. (after the p) xéxpaka, &e. See also wehdw, wepdw. The same 
contraction takes place in the root of the verb rapadrrw, (short a,) which being 


transposed Q0aTTw, (long a,) and cropévyvpi—orpwrvvupt. See both these verbs in 
the list of the Anom. 


§ Il].—New Themes derived from the Tenses. 


1. There is another, but not very common species of ano- 
maly, when any other than the pres. becomes a new theme, 
partly because it could be taken in the sense of the pres., and 
partly because it was more familiar to the ear than the pres. 
This occurs only with the perf. and the aor. 2. act. and pass. ; 
for we have assigned their proper place in § 96. Ods. 9. to 
those forms which, by an irregular assumption of the charac- 
teristic e, used to be derived from the fut. 

2. A. The perf. having frequently the signif. of the pres. 
(as we shall see in § 118.) it sometimes actually forms a new 
pres., but chiefly only in the Doric dialect, or with Epic poets. 

Thus we read in Theocr. (15, 58.) dsdofkw for dédetxa, I fear, 
(Adnom. deioat,) and in Homer xexAnjyovtec (Anom. xAadZw). 
Hence the imperf. in ov derived from perf.; ex. gr. Hesiod, 
exépukov, (as if from IIE®YKQ,) from réduxa, to which also 
belong the 3 pers. like yéywve, avijvobs, avwye, which in Homer 
are not only perf. (that is to say, pres. tenses,) but frequently also 
imperf. (or aor.) Hither belong likewise the fut. éorjSw (see 
§ 107. Obs. II. 4.) and reOvnEw (Anom. Ovickw). 


Obs. 1. The statement of this anomaly is rendered rather difficult by the cireum- 
stance, that we have unquestionable vestiges of part of the Dorians having given to 
several persons of the actual perf. in general, terminations similar to those of the 
pres.: aS the infin. yeydceav, Pind. (Anom. yiyvopat,) dedixny, (for -ev,) Theoer. 
instead of deducévat, wexdvOnc, wedv«n, (for ete, et,) instead of ag, e¢, Theocr.; and 
the part.in wy, ovea, instead of we, via, ex. gr. a wath Pind. peyevdkovea, 
(from pepévnea,) Archimed. See Buttm. Co omplete Gr. Gr. § 88. Obs. 11. and 14. 
§ 111. Obs. 2.—Reduplicated aor. like wémiOov, doapor, is (§ 83. Obs. 7-§ 85. 
Obs. 2.) are erroneously considered as belonging hither. 

Obs. 2. The accent of some Epic part. and infin. points likewise to a perf. pass. 
having assumed the form of a pres ; ex. gr. dknyépevoc and deaynhpevoc, akaynoPar, 
under acayifZw, dadnpar — ddddnoba, dradhpevoc, éhnrapevoc, apnpéepmevoc, 
égovpevoc, see under élatyw, dpapioka, cevw. 
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3. B. The aor. 2. produces in some verbs a new formation 
as if from éw, and the aor. 2. act. in particular, because of the 
infin. in siv. 

It cannot be presupposed that there have been verbs evpéw, 
rvyéw, &e. but the aor. evpov, evpeiv, Ervxov, tuxeiv, gave birth 
to the formation ciejow, evonka, tetbynxa, &c. which produced, 
but later, a pres., see evoioxw, tvyydvw, and similar forms in 
pavOdvw, BrAacTavw, yiyvoua, &c. 

In some other verbs, of which the aor. 2 pass., as deponens, 
has an act. signif., there was a perf. in nxa formed of nv in the 
same way: 

éppvnka, from zoptny, (I flowed,) see péw, 

keydonka and xexdpnua, from zxaonv, (LI rejoiced,) see 
Xalow, 

dedanka and dedanuat, from éddanv, (I learned,) see AA. 


§ 112.—Anomalous Mutability of the Root. 


1. By far the greatest part of the anomalies of the Greek 
verbs consists in the intermixture of forms derived from dif- 
ferent themes, so that several derivative tenses conjugated 
regularly presuppose another pres. than the usual one. Some 
instances of this kind have been treated of above, § 92. sepa- 
rately for practical purposes, and as belonging to the usual 
conjugation. We shall now review those which either deviate 
too much, or offer little uniformity in their class of verbs. 

2. The different way in which the root of a verb is conju- 
gated constitutes the diversity of themes; and these different 
radical forms very frequently co-exist together through the 
whole verb, or some of its parts, especially in the pres. The 
relationship of some letter, love of euphony, anxiety of the 
old poets to have a variety of forms of words for their verses, 
and lastly also some less important motives, which to us have 
the appearance of mere chance, occasioned the formation and 
combination of such collateral forms. The language of daily 
intercourse generally adopted either one or the other of such 
forms. But it was also very natural that, considering the 
great number of parts of a verb, the differences arising from 
the different radical forms were necessarily intermixed. This 
is the anomaly which actually is so frequent in the Greek verb. 

3. We must remember here what is evident from § 92. that 
the regular process of the verb is by no means the primitive 
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and natural one, and in particular that it did not proceed from 
the pres., but that in the most essential verbs expressive of 
natural wants, the most ancient and true root lies in other 
tenses, and most readily in the aor. 2. when there is one; and 
that the pres. is merely a derivative form, in which the rcot is 
enlarged, and made fuller and more sonorous; ex. gr. from 
AHBQ or AABQ,—)AapuBavw. But this radical form generally 
does not extend beyond the pres. and imperf., so that this 
alone already renders such a verb anomalous, when the whole 
is considered as conformable to method; ex. gr. AauPBavw, 
éLauPavov,—Arn oma, tAaBov, &c. 

A, The circumstance that there is a double form of a pres. in 
actual use, occurs even in common prose; and many double 
forms, like Xsitw and AwTavw, kretvw and xrivyvm, are found 
m the best prose-writers. But one of the forms frequently 
belongs to a certain dialect, as, for instance, aywéw for ayw, 
gpvyyavw for devyw, were more familiar to the Ionians. Poets 
of all times were particularly fond of such collateral forms as 
were handed down to them from days of yore. Frequently 
also such a fuller collateral form became most current in po- 
pular language, and was completely conjugated with aor. &c., 
whilst the equally complete radical form receded from the 
language of daily intercourse, as tép0w %repoa, gave way to 
Top iw erdpOnoa. 

Obs. 1. Such modifications of the radical form were frequently attended with 
differences in the signif. Instances of this kind belong to Dictionaries, or to the 
Section on the Formation of Words, But here, too, it is impossible to draw a strict 
line of demarcation. The idea of duration, which in those fuller forms was to be 
rendered more sensible as a stronger contrast to the idea of the aor., gave rise to 
the modifications of repetition, (iterative,) of frequency, (frequentative,) and of 
habit (habitual, usual). Thus it was very natural that of two co-existing forms of 
the pres. one adopted such a modification preferably to the other. For instance, 
the verb gopéw made of dépw, which is formed perfectly analogous to the above- 
mentioned zropQéw, and to several other correct collateral forms, has, however, 
generally some more restricted peculiar means, as ‘to wear «a coat,’ ‘ put it on 
usually.’ But there is no fixed rule to be established on that head, and no writer, 
no poet in particular, considered himself bound by it. Without attending to any 
particular shade of meaning, the fuller form was frequently preferred whenever 
euphony, the convenience of the metre or stress to be laid on the thought, required 


it ; and gopéw, for instance, was often employed for géow. But all this can only 
be hinted at here. 

Obs. 2. Whenever there was, along with the usual regular form of the verb, 
another rather deviating one in the pres., this also produced, it is true, an anomaly 
in the language ; for the same writer being obliged to render the thought, for 
which he used, for instance, Ayszavw in the pres., by Aeiw in the fut., it may be 
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said that the fut. of \yurdrw is Xcivw. Yet as in this case it is not two defective 
verbs which constitute an anomalous whole as in the former, but there merely is 
along with a regular perfect verb (Acizw, Astw, &c.) a defective one, (Atu7avw,) 
which poets and orators use for their own purposes, all such defective collateral 
forms must be left to dictionaries. The grammarian can only direct the attention 
of the learner to the analogy according to which the lengthened forms resemble 
each other in many instances, as will be seen in the following §§. 


5. But it does not follow that all the themes, which are or — 
appear to be the basis on which some tenses were formed, 
have, therefore, existed. It is, indeed, possible that the simple 
radical form which is in the other tenses may have existed 
formerly in a pres. (compare § 83. Ods. 6.); but on the whole 
it is not probable: and it often would happen that the habit 
of seeing various formations combined “in one verb, led to the 
preference of an easier conjugation, or introduction of some 
change, neither of which circumstances necessitates the suppo- 
sition of a corresponding pres. of a similar theme. Of this 
nature is, beside the instances mentioned in the two preceding 
§§, the transition of the verbs in w to the formation (éw), jow, 
&c. (see 8.) 

6. There are frequently several of these circumstances con- 
curring, so that the conjugation of a verb is mixed up with 
that of three or more forms. Thus we have of the primitive 
form IIH@Q or TIA@Q, barely the aor. 2rafov: another form, 
strengthened with v by position, MEN@Q, maintained itself in 
the perf. wézovla, &c., but both were forced to give way in the 
pres. and inperf. to the form wacyw, which now gives its name 
to the whole verb. From ITIETAQ comes zerdow, &c. in the 
perf. pass. through the syncope wéewrapa, whilst the lengthened 
form weravyum is alone in use in the pres. and imperf., &c. 

7. Some of the derivative forms of verbs are of such a 
nature, that there are scarcely any instances remaining in the 
language of a similar change of the radical verb; ex. gr. in 
ay.wéw from ayw, Tacxw from TIAGQ, zofiw from dw, tAabvw 
from é\dw, &c. Most of them, however, conform with others 
to the same obvious analogy, which must be comprised under 
one point of view, the better to commit to memory the anomalies 
of their conjugation, and the numerous collateral forms of the 
whole verb, or its pres. tense, which occur especially in the 
Greek poets. 

Remember that, when in the following examples two forms 
are combined by Anp, they are both in use;—where FROM is 
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mentioned, the latter verb either is quite obsolete, and to be 
recognised only in the tenses derived from it, or is found merely 
in the old poets ;—and when For is mentioned, the first form is 
peculiar to the poets. Verbs belonging to the first and third 
category are not stated again in the list of Anomalous Verbs, 
unless there be some particular reason for it. 

8. One of the readiest changes was 

w—into éw, more rarely aw, contr. w: 
pixtw and puimréw, xruTéw from KTYTIQ, (whence ixruoyv,) 
yauéw from TAMQ, (whence Zynua,) puKaouae from 
MYKQ, (whence Zuvxov,) dayaw from AEMQ, (whence 
Zoaunv;) Kow and xvéw, ww from QQ (whence wow). 
Whenever the regular inflection of a verb was attended with 
any difficulty, or might be productive of cacophony and in- 
distinctness, it was conjugated as if the pres. ended in éw. 
(See above, 5.) 

Obs. 3. To this class belong the verbs, of which the characteristic already is Z or 
w in the pres., td, fut. &vjnow,—advéw, a’éjow. It is the same with the perf. of 
verbs in pw, see above, § 101. Obs. 9. Further, pévw pepévnea, rimro, tubo and 
TUTTHOW, pé\AW pErI Ow, EPpw EPPHow, Kasddw Kabevdnow, &e. When the fut. 
and other forms of such verbs have an ¢, as dy@opuat axOeoouat, (see also payouat, 
Z0w, and dw, 2.), it may be viewed in the same light, yet it is more correct to re- 
eognise here the old formation mentioned above, § 95. Obs. 15, which maintained 
itself from the same causes Which in other instances induced the formation of the 
. fut. in now. 

Obs. 4. Though both kinds of futwre do not presuppose, or at least do not neces- 
sarily presuppose, a pres. tense in éw, yet such a pres. tense often was formed, 
sooner or later, in consequence of these fut. Thus undoubtedly originated, already 
in the oldest language, cahéw, from kadtow, (see the List,) and probably also 
pirréw pixt@, which was much in use, from pirtHow. But the proof of this is 
rather difficult ; we are, therefore, perfectly warranted in deriving every fut. in 
éow and jow from a pres. tense in éw, if there be such a one in use. 

Obs. 5. We must, however, remark, that the Ionians in particular are fond of 
forming single parts of the pres. or imperf., as if of &w, without the whole pres. tense 
occurring ; ex. gr. worse, eee, cupaddEdpevoc, wieZeduevoc, Herod. miéZevy, for 
éieZov, Homer, &e. 

9. Several dissyllabic barytone verbs, of which the first syl- 
lable has an ¢, give collateral forms by changing this ¢ into o, 
and taking the termination éw, 

oéow and dooéw, Tpéuw and Toopéw, Sguw and doméw, +0Ow 
and zop#éw. Hither belong therefore the forms ézéo- 
, 4 > le Zz SF 
knpévog for dedeypévoc, éxtdévyka, peudontat, 26AnTo, (see 
d£youal, KTElvw, pe(popmat, etiw,) 
or the radical syllable has w with the termination dw, 
TowXaw, dwudw, and also Powpaw, vwpydw, TOwTaw, oTpw- 
paw, for Poguw, véww, Tpérw, oTpépu. 
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The verb wéroua alone has, beside the collateral forms zoréouat 
and wwraoua, another wordouar. 
10. Verbs in w purum sometimes take the termination -oKw, 
retaining their radical vowel, 
ynodw and ynodoxw, ikdouar and iAdoxouat, packw from 
AQ, (whence gow, see § 109. I. 2.) pioua and pvoxo- 
pat, and lengthening the radical vowel yryvwoxw from 
TNOQ. 
But those in é most commonly become -icxw, 
KVEW—KULOKW, OTEDEW—OTEpPLOKW, 
and as the infin. aor. 2. terminates in civ, this sometimes occa- 
sioned a new formation in éw (see § 111, 3.) out of it, anda 
pres. tense In ioxw, 
from “EYPQ, aor. sipov, evpetv,—evoioxw,—ful. evpnow : 
see also aumAaklokw, atapioxw, éravpioxomat. 

Obs. 6. This form may be compared with the Latin verbs inchoative, since several 
of these verbs denote a beginning, increase, growing; but they seldom distinguish 
themselves by this signification from the simple form, as the Latin rubescere, for 
instance, does from rubere. We have, however, an instance of this kind in 7Baw, 
I am arrived at puberty, nBdoxw, I am growing up to puberty. Commonly the simple 
form had the same signif., or was quite obsolete. But verbs in oxcw sometimes 
have a causative or transitive sense, (see § 113, 2. to cause or get another to be in 
the state, or to perform the action, of the simple verb,) ex. gr. peQtw, I am drunk, 
pePvoxw, I intoxicate (see the List) ; mirioxw, I give to drink, from zivw, émtov. 
See below Bidw, about Bidckouat. The learner has been cautioned already (in the 


Obs. to § 103. II. 1. Note) carefully to distinguish the Ionic imperf. and aor. in cxoy 
from these verbs. 

Obs. 7. The « in the termination cxw is, however, sometimes radical, and the o a 
mere strengthening addition ; ex. gr. Aaocw from AAKQ, éioxw (to liken, compare,) 
from eixw, (to be like, resemble,) rerboxw for resyw. The case is different with 
adicKkw, OlWdoKkw. 


11. Some verbs have Attic and Poetical collateral forms in 
Ow, with different vowels preceding, 
prcyéOw for préyw, veuéOw for viuw, 0ivh00 for @0ivw: 
nyepeOovrat, heopéovrac are Epic forms for ayetpovrat, 
azioovrat; OadZ0w and daéMw are verbs derived from the 
aor. 2. 
Hither belongs also the lengthening by means of the letters af 
before the termination, which occurs even in Attic prose, but is 
found only as a preterite, imperf., or aor. in -afov, and in the 
dependent moods. Those which occur of this kind are, 
dwwKabev, 20.wKaNov, from diwxKw, cikabev, cixaBouu, from 
clkw, apuvabar, anvvafoiuny, from apivw, csioyabev from 
eloyw, and the Epic perexiafov from xiw. 
Compare with them the forms introduced at a later period 
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instead of véw, (I spin,) adéw, kvaw, vi Ow, adjOw, Kvn bw: see 
also 7AnOw and row, in tiuwAnw and rivronue. 

12. Sometimes a »v is inserted before the termination, 

daxvw from AAKQ, (whence zéakoy,) see also below, réuva, 
KAULVO. 

Hence {jw and jw become—ivw and bvw, 

mivw from TIJQ, riw and rivw, Obw and Bivw, évtiw and 
évtbvw, see also dfiw, dtu, idptbw, 

and aw becomes -aivw, seldom dvw, 

Batvw from BAQ, $0avw from POAQ. 

13. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in avw, and some 
in aivw, have, however, a theme in w for their radical form, 
which (coming from the aor. 2., see § 111, 3.) produces some 
tenses, as if of éw: 

avéw and avEavw, BAacravw from BAASTQ, aor. 2. EBAa- 
otov, fut. SAaothow, améxPoua and amexfavoua, see 
also below dpuapravw, aicbavoum, &c.—dAicfavw and 
oArA1cBaivw, aor. 2. wAcAor, fut. drAcOhow. 

The verbs in dyw usually insert a nasal sound in the radical 
syllable of the verb, and shorten the radical vowel, when it is 
_long, in this manner, 

Asivw and Awravw, debyw and dvyyavw, zpebyw and 
epvyyavo, A}Ow and AavOavw. See also below, avéavw, 
fiyyavw, AauBavw, ayyavo, parOdavw, mwvvOavona, 
TVYXaVW. 

Obs. 8. With respect to the quantity of the doubtful vowels before the final syl- 
lable yw, it may be remarked in general that ivw and vyw are long, ew. gr. Kpivw, 
épivw, Boadivw, but dyw short. However, if we follow the Epics, 

p9avw, ikavw, KLtyavw, 
are long: but the Attics are so far deviating, that they not only make 
Tivw, d0ivw, short, but also include again 


p0cdvw, kuydvw 1, in the analogy of the other verbs in dvw, and make 
them also short. 


14, A very frequent change is that of 
w into vume or vvvpe (see § 106. Obs. 8). 

a.) 1 vue: oly and olyvupe, detcvume from AEIKQ, (whence 
dciéw, &c.) see below, ayvum, Oovuml, oudpyvums, 
Cebyvun, &c., and also mratpw and mrapyvupa (primi- 
tive form IITAPQ, compare above § 92, 9). 

1 In this word the Attics made the syllable «ke long, which else as a redupl. is 


short, and actually is so in kryj#var, Kc. See in the List the quantity of the other 
forms belonging to ¢6ivw and ¢0avw. 
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b.) in vvduet Koeuaw and kpsuavvup, see below, cepdvvupt, 
TeTavvvuml, oKedavvuml, Céw and Zévvug, see below, 
Kopévvum, oBévv_mt, otooévvum, Tiw and Tivvuml, Xow 
and ywvvup. See below Covvum, pwrvumt, otpavvum, 
XOWVVULL , 

15. A change, which is rather confined to poets, is the in- 
sertion of a v before the termination dw, thus, __ 
aw into vaw, vit, 

dauaw and dapvdw, dapuvnul, Teovaw, Tépvnut, from repdw, 
and changing « into 1, kipvaw, kiovnut, from Kepaw, 
keoavyup,) and also widvnu, witvynut, oxidvnu, from 
mweAaw, TIETAQ, SKEAAQ.. 

16. Several verbs, not only those in jx, but many others, 
the redupl. in the pres. 

yyvwokw from TNOQ, whence yrwcoua, pyvhoxw, m- 

Todoxw, &c., and pévw and piuvw, tivwrw’ from TLETQ, 

yiyvoua from TENQ. | 

17. Lastly, some verbs form single tenses from very different 
radical verbs, exactly as in Latin fero, tuli, latum. And the 
very same verb is an instance of it in Greek, 
pépw, fut. olow, aOr. nveyKov. 

The other most decisive examples may be seen in the List, 
under aipéw, eimeiv, Zoyouat, io0iw, doaw, Toéxw. Compare also 
the additional remarks to aXioKouat, ioéoOa, Caw, Oéw, rARoow, 
TARValL, WvEOMAL. 


§ 1138.—Anomaly of Signification. 

1. Whatever relates to the signif. of verbal forms is properly 
the province of Syntax, since it cannot be separated from the 
theory of the construction of the language. The most general 
points, without which the subject of conjugation could not have 
been understood, have already been stated; and the deviations 
of meaning, as far as they are more or less firmly established 
in some verbs, cannot be kept distinct from the anomaly of the 
formation of verbs, exactly as in Latin, ex. gr. odi, horior, audeo, 
ausus sum; but the instances in Greek are at once more various 
and frequent. 

2. We must, however, previously elucidate a subject, (which 
on the whole, concerns only the Dictionary,) because it enters 

2 The tin zizrw is long according to the Htym. M., and the first syllable of 


Kiyavw, inp, is acknowledged to be long. The inferences to be drawn from this 
with regard to redupl. in general, are stated in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
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in various ways into the anomaly of the Greek verb, viz. the 
IMMEDIATIVE and cAusATIvE signif. of verbs. The former 
denotes the action or situation as belonging directly or imme- 
diately to the subject; the latter denotes the action or situation 
as being caused or effected in another. There is in the regular 
way a particular verb for each of these signif, though the 
CAUSATIVE verb may be derived from the ImMEDIATIVE. Thus 
in English fall, lie, awake, are IMMEDIATIVE, and from them 
are derived the causatives to fell, lay, awaken, which cause 
the falling, lying, awaking of another object. But it is an 
anomaly when, as is the case in all languages, one and the same 
verb combines both signif.’ in Greek; for instance, éAabve, 
IMMED. fo ride in a coach, move hastily towards a place; CAUS. 
to drive; xafiZav, to sit and fo set; and in poetical language, 
Bordpw, IMMED. to be full of something, to swell; caus. to make 
swell; zovéw, IMMED. fo feel pain, CAUS. to cause pain. 


Obs.1. It is a misleading practice of treating this subject as an intermixture of 
a trans. and intrans. signification ; for though the causatives are by their nature 
transitives, yet the immediatives may be as well transitives as intransitives ; for instance, 
the immediatives, to learn (caus. to teach), to drink, are transitives. A second reason 
against that practice is, that a verb may combine both the trans. and intrans. signi- 
fication without belonging exactly to the class of verbs of which we are now 
treating ; for instance : intrans. gevyev, to flee, trans. gevyey Tiva, to avoid one ; 
omevoery, to hasten, omedvdetv T1, to hasien something, but never omevdsy tiva, to 
cause one to hasten. 

Obs. 2. Another case is, when both significations are combined in one verb, yet 
so that the caus. signif. belongs to the act., the immediat. to the pass. or middle 
voice ; for instance, 

Cidackw, I teach, immediat. diddcoxopat, (I am taught, or T suffer myself 
to be taught,) I learn. See 130. 


3. The particular cases where a verb combines both signif. 
are stated in Dictionaries. We attend here only to those in- 
stances where different tenses of one and the same verb have 
different significations, as it has already occurred in the verb 
iornut. We notice in particular that in several primitive verbs 
the 

fut. and aor. 1. act. express the caus. signif., 

and the aor. 2. and perf. act., principally the perf. 2., 
assume the zmmed., and in particular the intrans. signification. 
In verbs such as these, the intrans. tenses of the act. usually 


1 Ke. gr. in English to burn, i1mep. to be on fire, caus. to set fire to; the Latin 
suppeditare, IMMED. to be at hand, caus. to cause something to be at hand, to supply ; 


the French sortir, 1MMED. to go out, caus. to take out; todrop; IMMED. to fall, caus. 
to let fall. 
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join in the same signification with those of the medium or of the 
pass.; sometimes it occurs that in the present tense another and 
a distinct form is chosen for the one or the other meaning, 
ex. gr. Tivw, TiTicKw. 


Obs. 3. I. Aorist. The instances in which this difference of meaning of the two 

aorists appears the most striking are the following : 

égvoa, I brought forth (pres. ptw)—épvv, I became, (pres. pvopat,) 

éoBeca, I extinguished (pres. oBévvups)—éoBny, I became extinguished, ( pres. 

oBévvvupat,) 

édvoa, I wrapped up (pres. diw)—éduv, I went in, (pres. ddvw,) 

éxica, I give to drink (pres. wumioxw)—éztoy, I drank, (pres. zivw,) 

EBnv, I went—éBnoa, I brought ( pres. Baivw, I go). 
The same éorynoa and éorny from ‘tornpt. See the list of the Anom. for the fol- 
lowing verbs: avéyywy and avéiyvwoa, tBiwy and éBiwoa, josta and oor, 
Hosa and ijpiroyv ; oKé\Aw, TPéGw, OTUVyéwW, Apdpickw, Sovupt. Even in those 
instances where there is no aor. 2. the aor. 1. observes the same analogy, ea. gr. 
peOiw, I am drunk, zdnPw, I am full of something; gué@vca, IL made drunk, 
exAnoa, I filled (usOvonw, zimAnpe). In all those instances where there are two 
futures, the fut. act. has the caus. meaning of the aor. 1. and the fut. of the middle 
voice that of the immediative. 

II. Perfect. In all those forms where the active forms separate into the immed. 
and caus. meaning, the perf. 1. and 2. have always the immed., and side therefore 
with the aor. 2. 5 ev. gr. 

puw, dvow, épuca, to bring forth—Eduy, wépuca, (to become,) 
the same gorny and éornka, éOvv and déduka, ioBnv and éoByKa, EoxAnv and 
éokAnka, notzov and éonpi7va, &c. As the intrans. meaning predominates in the 
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(see § 97. Obs. 5), this same tense expresses the immed. meaning in a great number 
of trans. verbs, and the intrans. signification in most instances, whilst the remaining 
tenses are supplied by the pass. and middle voice. Yet the perf. 2. does not, on 
account of this peculiarity, belong to the pass. or middle voice, as little as the perf. 1. 
méguka, €orTnKa, Which is exactly in the same predicament. Examples: 

ayvup,—ayvopa, I break, intrans. ; perf. eaya, I am broken: 

Oaiw,—oaiopat, I burn, intrans. : 

éyeinw,—éyeloopat, I awake, éypnoopa, I watch : 

édxw, (I cause to hope,) édopat and éodza, I hope : 

Know, (I afflict,) endopa: and xéxnda, I am anaxious about any thing: 

paiva, (éxpairvw, I drive mad,) paivopat and pépnva, I am mad: 

oiyw, dvoiyw, avewya,—avoiyopat, I get open, avewya, I stand open: 

dhAvp, dAWAEKa,—OAAVpAaL, TL go to ruin, d\wAa, I am undone : 

mweiOw, réreka,—reiOopat, I believe, révo0a, I trust: 

THyvupt, THyvupar, I become fixed, meanya, I am fixed : 

Onyvupt, pnyvupat, I rend, intrans., tppwya, 1 am rent: 

annzw, (I make putrid,;) onwopat, I become putrid, csonra, I am putrid : 

TyKw, (I melt, trans.,) rHxopat, I melt, intrans. perf. rérnea : 

paivw, (I show,)—gaivopar, I shine, perf. wégnva. 

See about @0eiow the following Obs. The perf. of some deponents, like yiyvopat, 
yéyova, are explained in the same way : mpdrrw is one of those where the pres. act. 
has the two meanings, and its two perf. actually have the two different significa- 
tions: mpdrrw, I do, make, perf. mimpaya,—npdrrw, I find myself, (ex. gr. kadeeg,) 
perf. wempaya. 
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Obs. 4. The pass. import which some of the immediatives assume is frequently 
of that kind, that it may actually be considered as a passive. Such are the Latin 
neutro-passiva, which in our language are rendered by a passive, ex. gr. vapulo, J 
am or get beaten, caus. ferio. It is thus that the few instances in Greek, where par- 
ticular tenses of a verb, though of active form, have yet a pass. signif., are accounted 
for; especially some verbs of the preceding Obs., like &ppwya, aya, I am broken, 
forced asunder. The Homeric rerevywc, (see the Anom. revyw,) and the perf. 
éddw«a, (see aicxopat,) are still more exact instances. Fluctuating ones, between 
the trans. and this neutro-pass. signif., are of ¢Qiow, I spoil, (trans.) 

OvépOo00a, I have spoiled, and am spoiled, 
métAnya, I have struck, with some writers, I have been struck, 
and rérgoga, see the Anom. rpédw. 


4, 'That the act. voice should have a pass. signif. is of most 
uncommon occurrence: see the preceding Obs. But it 1s fre- 
quently the case with the deponens, a verb which combines an 
act. signif. with a pass. or med. form. This anomaly is uncom- 
monly frequent in the Greek language. Whenever the act. 
form is quite wanting in a pass. verb, which has an act. signif., 
it constitutes a real or defective deponens, which, according as 
the aor. is taken from the pass. or med., is (§ 89, 3.) a deponens 
pass. or deponens medium. 

Obs. 5. The number of deponentia media is by far larger than that of deponentia 
passita. Some deponent. pass. are to be found in the list of the Anom., as ayopat, 
BovAopat, Céopar, Séoxopar, OVvapat, éwtpéidopat, ériorapat, Kpépapat, paivopar, 
otouat. It is well to impress on the memory the following verbs :— 





adaopat, I roam (wander), 

acdopat, I feel disgusted, 

Bovxaopar, I roar, 

évavTLoopat, I oppose, 

évvotopat, 1 consider, and dvavoéopat, 
aTrovotopat, 


évOvpéopat, I take to heart, and 
evOupéopat, mpoduptopar, 

evaBéopat, [ am on my guard, I 
take care, 

AraZopat, (poet.) I avoid, 

oéBopuat, I revere, adore. 


Here must be also mentioned those deponentia media, in which the active form is 


likewise used, though with a different signif.; 
which voice they mostly form their future. 


aisxbvopat, I am ashamed, 
dvidopat, I am grieved, 
avédvopat, I increase, 
aoxtopat, I practise, 
azahd\arropat, I withdraw, 


poPBéopat, I fear, 


and the Anom. O.ahéyopar, cevopat, TépTopat, daivopat. 





they are therefore real media, from 


Koindopat, I sleep, 

karakAtvopat, I lie down, 

Tepaiopar, I cross over, 
meiouar, I obey, 

Toosvopat, J travel, 

evwréopat, I feast, 

noopat, I delight, 

The following verbs take 


the aor. sometimes from the medium, sometimes from the passive :— 


aidéopat, I am afraid, 

aovéopat, I deny, 

ab\ilopat, I pass the timein an aidan, 
, . 

Oowvdopat, I am feasting, 

ipeipopat, I desire, 


pépgopar, I chide, 
VEMETHO_AL, I am indignant, 
dptyopat, I desire, covet, 
TELAOpat, T try, undertake, 
piror poopat, I am ambitious, 


and the Anom. dyapat, Zoapat, dbvopa, vaiopat. 
Lastly, there are verbs which in Greek must be considered as real passives, 
though in our language they can only be rendered in an intransitive way :— 


R 
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Bpéxonat, I am wet, onmopat, I rot, 
éveiyouat, I hasten, rnkopat, I am melting, 
mviyouat, [am suffocating, POeipopat, I go to ruin. 


Obs. 6. But the Greeks often allow themselves to form tenses with the pass. 
signif. from a deponent. This is done 1.) in the perf, where the construction 
immediately shows whether it is to be understood in the pass. sense ; ex. gr. Plato 
de LL. 710. Wavra areipyacrar rp Os, (from azmepyaouat, I make, perform,) 
where the dat. must be rendered by the English by, All has been made, completed by 
the Divinity. 2.) In the aor. pass., when the deponens as such has an aor. med., ex. gr. 
BiaZopar, I force, iBracduny, I forced, tBiacOnv, I was forced; deEdpevoc, who has 
taken, exOeic, accepted. 


5. It frequently happens that the fut. act. of act. verbs is 
little or not at all used, and the 


Fut. Medi 


has the trans. or intrans. signif. connected with the act., when 
the rest of the med. with its peculiar meaning does not occur of 
such a verb. This is the case with a number of the most 
familiar verbs, ex. gr. axotw, I hear, axovcomat, (never axovcw,) 
L shall or will hear. 


Obs. 7. We subjoin some fut. of this kind: dyvoncopar, aoouat, (from ddw,) 
aravTyncopat, atokavoopat, Badtovpat, Borjoopat, yekaoopat, ynodoopat, éyKwpi- 
doopat, ératvécopat, émiopKkyoopat, Oavudoopat, Onoaocopat, and Onpevoopat, 
KAéWopat, KoAdoopat, oipweouar, THOHoopaL, Tri~opat, ovynoopat, and cuwrhoopat, 
okoPopat, crovddcopat, ovpigopat, TwOdoouat, xwpnoopar: to which must be 
added the verbs etui and ofda. See also in the list of Anom. Verbs especially 
apapTtayvw, Baivw, Biow, BrXwoKw, yryywoKrw, Oaxyvw, OapPavw, deioar, dipacKw, 
Géw, Oryyavo, Ovickw, PodcoKw, Kdpyw, KAaiw, Aayxavw, apPavw, pavOdrvw, véw, 
(vedoopat,) duvupt, Opdw, mailw, mdoxyw, TiTTHW, TAEW, TWYEW, PEW, TIKTW, TOEXW, 
TOWYHW, Pevyw, xyélw. It must, however, be observed that practice was as little 
fixed and constant in this respect as in others: many fut. of the act. may be met 
with where other writers used the fut. med.*; but we must carefully examine 1.) 
whether such passages may not be corrupted, and 2.) whether the writer does not 
belong to the late writers, or what are called cotvoi, who often forsook again the 
Attic usage in this respect +. 


6. But the fut. med. was also employed as pass.: yet this 
usage was not so steady in particular verbs as the preceding; 
it depended chiefly on the exigencies of euphony, and conse- 
quently, with poets, of the metre. In polysyllabic verbs the 
still longer fut. pass. was thus avoided; ew. gr. wheAjoovra for 
wpernPnoovra, mepréipeoOa (Herod. 7, 149.) for TrepiepOioeobat, 
and the same in audioBnreiv, duoroyetv, awadAarrev, puddrrev, 


3 Nothing, for instance, is more easy or common than to mistake the Attic form 
of the 2 pers. med. in «, (for y,) for that of the act.in eve. Hence in several 
passages, where we have gedéetc, for instance, we ought to read gev&er, which form 
of the 2 pers. was not so familiar to transcribers. 

4 The learner must be careful not to mistake the conj. aor. 1. for the fut., ex. gr. 
in Nov axotow avOtc, § 139. Obs. 1. 
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yupvaev, acixeiv, Cnpiovv. There are, however, instances also 
of shorter verbs, as BAaWerar, Ookperar, oloerar. 


Obs. 8. It may easily be supposed that this was rather uncommon in verbs, of 
which the med. voice had a signif. which corresponded too closely with the trans- 
itive act. one ; but it occurred still less, and perhaps not at all, in those verbs of 
which the fut. med., according to Text 4, steadily had the signif. of the act. 

Obs. 9. There are very few instances, and these few chiefly in Epic poetry, where 
the aor. med. too occurs as pass. Yet some compounds of cyéc@a: are also used 
passively by the Attics, as karacyéoOa, duevoc, Eurip. Hipp. 27. Plato Phedr. 49. 
ovoxopevoc, Theet. 58. 


7. We rank among the instances of an anomalous signif. of 
the tenses those in which the perf. has the signif. of the pres. 
tense. We shall easily conceive this transition from the former 
tense to the latter, when we consider that in using the perf. we 
generally think less of the action which is past than of the 
state which resulted from it. Thus ré@vnxca properly signifies 
I have died, but on thinking of the state which resulted from 
it, as still continuing, it means J am dead: and in this sense it 
is a pres. tense. In other verbs the original perf. was still 
more lost sight of, ev. gr. xraouat, I acquire, consequently 
kéxtnuat, I have acquired. But the consequence of acquisition 
is possession; hence xéxrnwa: was taken to denote I possess, 
without thinking any longer of any previous acquisition. In 


all these cases it follows of course that the plusg. becomes the 
emperf. 

Obs. 10. Thus it is not exact to assign to the verb eidw in the pres. tense both 
significations I sce and know; eidw meant I see, perceive, and the perf. oida, I have 
perceived, and consequently know. 

Obs. 11. But when ideas were nearly related, the pres. tense itself might easily 
take the meaning of the new derivative pres. expressed by the perf. or vice versa. 
Thus it happened, especially in poetry, that the pres. and perf. frequently had the 
same signif. ; ex. gr. pédet, properly, it goes to the heart, it concerns, wéunre, it went 
to the heart; hence both signify i grieves; déoxw, I perceive, dédopxa, I have per- 
ceived ; hence both mean J see. 

Obs. 12. The application of these principles to occurring instances, of which the 
most familiar are noticed in the list of Anomalous Verbs, must be left to individual 
notice, as the same case may often be viewed in different lights. But we must 
particularly notice some instances, where in Epic poetry the plusg. supplies the 
place of the aor. or of the imperf., though the perf. of that verb does not occur as a 
pres. tense. See in the list Gaivw, Badrw. 

Obs. 13. The case of the perf. becoming the pres. tense, is particularly frequent 
in verbs denoting a sounding and raising of the voice; xékpaya, I cry out; and 
further, \éhaka, yéywva, dvwya, BEBovxa, pépwvKa, pinta, Kekhayya, TéTpLya. 


Rae 
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§ 114.—List of Anomalous or Irregular Verbs. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The following List comprises the anomalous verbs which 
occur in common prose, in the most familiar dialects, and in 
poetry. Whenever such a verb is not of frequent occurrence, 
or when it is poetical, it is printed in small type; the same is 
the case with verbs in use, stated merely on account of some 
anomaly, with which they are attended in poets. Whatever 
refers in all other verbs to their use in prose is printed in a 
larger type. 

2. Forms which are completely obsolete, and merely pre- 
supposed for the purpose of explanation, are printed in the Last 
and in the whole work in capital or initial letters, that the eye 
may not accustom itself by the usual print to a number of use- 
less imaginary verbs, and thus become less able to detect 
barbarisms. But every theme which really occurs, were it but 
once, in the ancient poets, is printed in the usual type; yet it 
does not follow that the 1 pers. of the pres. tense must occur 
on that account. Any form of the pres., and even imperf., may 
in most instances serve as a proof or evidence of the whole 
pres. 

3. The imaginary obsolete themes (which, however, have 
not been stated in every place, as the more advanced scholar 
may supply them of himself) are grammatically formed after 
the analogy of other existing verbs, but their existence is by 
no means historically proved; whence it happens that the same 
form is often derived from different themes in different Gram- 
mars, according as one grammarian judges of the origin of a 
form differently from the other. 

4. In addition to the anomalous part of each verb stated in 
the List, its use, as far as it is not understood of itself, is fully 
explained ; but always (according to § 104, 2.) under the sup- 
position that the usual fut., the aor. 1. and perf. 1. are the tenses 
in use of any verb of which the fut., aor. and perf. are not 
expressly mentioned. Whenever there is an aor. 2. or perf. 2., 
or when the fut. med. supplies the fut. act., these forms are 
fully stated. The numbers 1 and 2 are seldom annexed to 
these tenses, because they are known of themselves. If, for in- 
stance, auaptavw is solely attended with aor. jnuaprov, it shows 
that this verb barely has this aor. 2. and no aor. 1.—When 
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MED. is found alone, it denotes that the med. or middle voice 
occurs. 

5. The verbal forms to be met with in Greek writers are 
generally indicated simply by the 1 pers. indic. of the tense 
employed, but sometimes single forms are stated, as a pers. of 
the pl., a conjunctive, &c. This is done for safety, because in 
“some more uncommon Epic and other forms we cannot always 
conclude that the 1 pers. indic. belonging to them must have 
been in use. 

6. The same signif., be it act., pass., med., or intrans., which 
the pres. has, 1s likewise that of every tense to which there is no 
particular signif. subjoined. Thus, for instance, if with BotAouar 
the fut. med. BovAjconuat, and the aor. pass. ¢3ovAjOnyv are noticed, 
it shows that only these two forms occur in the sense of the 
pres. tense PotAoua, and that consequently there is neither an 
aor. 23ovAncapuny, nor a fut. BovdAnOfocoua occurring. 

7. To enable the student to consult the List more readily, 
obsolete and imaginary forms have been inserted in alphabetical 
order wherever it was thought necessary, and not only those of 
which the supposition is calculated for elucidation, but also 
many specious ones, when a change not grounded in the regular 
conjugation (by syncope, for instance) is referred to a fic- 
titious theme. Supposing, therefore, that he knows, on read- 
ing the inflections which occur, how to form a regular theme 
according to the general rules, he will find the radical form in 
its proper place along with the needful information of what is 
actually in use; thus, for instance, for éroa@nv, he will find 
11PA,—see TUT packw. 

8. The List, moreover, is so complete, that nothing occurs in 
known prose-writers and poets which does not find its expla- 
nation here. Whatever is met’with in authors of less note, or 
in less familiar dialects, has been noticed here, and in the whole 
course of this Grammar, only as far as it explains the connexion 
between the grammatical forms and the dialects, or tends to 
elucidate one particular dialect. 

9. With regard to Epic poetry, the student must bear in 
mind that the later Epics of the Alexandrian and subsequent 
periods, like Callimachus, Apollonius, were mere learned poets, 
who did not by any means derive all the forms which they em- 
ployed, from the actual stock of the language, but copied or 
imitated them from Homer and other ancient poets. Nothing 
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but what is found in Homer and Hesiod, and in some frag- 
ments of those old times, can safely be looked on as belonging 
to the general analogy of the language... The peculiarities of 
later writers may also belong to it, since they had older 
authors, lost to us, before their eyes; but historical certainty is 
wanting. Whenever we have been able fully to trace the form- 
ation and use of averb in the old writers, we have had no 
regard to the peculiarities of the later ones, or it is only in very 
important instances that we have referred to them by name.— 
It also follows from § 1, 11. that whatever is noted as Homeric, 
(expecially with the mention of Homer,) does not exactly occur 
exclusively in Homer’s Poems, but is likewise to be met with 
in the subsequent Epic Poets, to whom Homer served as a 
model. 

10. And lastly we observe that we have generally omitted 
those collateral forms, which, though perfectly synonymous 
with a form more in use, do not create any difficulty, being 
either a pres. tense, or easily reducible to a pres. tense, and 
consequently readily found in the Dictionary. All which Gram- 
mar can do with respect to the formation of such collateral 
forms is to direct the attention of the learner to some general 
analogies; and this has been done in the preceding Sections. 


A. 

*Adw (I hurt). Homer has, of this theme, the 3 pres. pass. 
aara, aor. 1. act. daca, contr. doa, (Od, X. 61.) pass. and 
med. aacOnv, aacdunv’. Both a are sometimes long, some- 
times short; the case is the same with the verbal adj. 
aaToc, Whence with the a priv. adarog (U—uv), invincible, 
which cannot be hurt, inviolable, Hom. From this old form 
came the subst. arn (a), and thence shortening the a the 
new verbal form draw used by the Attic Poets. | 

Compare also aw, I satiate. 

dyapua, (I admire,) pres. and imperf. like ioraua, fut. ayaoopat, 
aor. nyacOnv, Epic jyacduny. 

The Epic pres. tenses dydopat, ayaiowar, occur with the collateral 
meanings of to envy, to be angry. 


1 AQ might also be assumed as the radical theme, from which the other forms 
were derived by lengthening. But the lengthening of a long vowel which did not 
originate in contraction, (dw, dow, doa,) would be contrary to analogy: a@arat, on 
the contrary, really belongs to dw, I satiate. The Homeric verbal adjectives aaarog 
and aroc are, moreover, best explained in this way. See Buttm. Lewiogus, 1. 56. 
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aysipw, (I assemble,) perf. pass. ayiyyeppat, aor. 2. med. infin. Epic ayepec@at, part. 
ayoopevoc. See §110,4. For jyepePovrat see § 112, 11. 


adyvum, (I break,) fut. aw (§ 106, 8). The preterites have 
the syllabic augment, (§ 84. Obs. 5.) aor. fafa, (Hom. 
n&a,) aor. pass. 2aynv (a). The perf. 2. gaya (Lon. Enya) 
has the pass. signif. I am broken, forced asunder (§ 118. 
Oés. 3). 


The aor. 2. pass. aynv was also shortened in the Epic metre. Compare 
émAnyny and carerAaynv. 
This augment is found even in forms which from their nature ought not to 
have any; ex. gr., particip. compos. xatedZavrec, Lysias p. 158. Reiske?.— 
The cavazacc of Hesiod stands for caraéatc (opt. aor.*). 
ayopevw, see eizreiv. | aypopmevoc, see ayeinw. 


ayw, (I lead, bring,) has in aor. 2. a redupl., iyyayov, ayaysiv, &e. 
(§ 85. Obs. 2.) perf. nxa and ayhoya, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) perf. 
pass. jypatr—MED. 


The aor. 1. jfa, Gat, afacOa, occurs also, but seldom in the Attics 4. 
See § 96. Obs. 9. about the Homeric imper. dere. 


*AA—The forms aow, doar, (to satiate) which are classed under 
this root, may be seen below in dw, but the following 
belong hither, viz. adjoar, adnnévat, (to be satiated, weary of 
a thing,) as if from AAEQ, which in Homer are commonly 
written addjoa, &e.? 


adetv, &C. See avodvu. 

aeiow, See aiow. | "AEQ, see ant and aw, 2. 

anpt, (I blow, breathe, see dw,) keeps its n everywhere, infin. dfjvat, pass. dnuat, 
commonly with the act. signif., but also to be blown, Od. Z. 131. 

aivéw, see § 95. Obs. 4. 


aioéw, (I take,) aiphow,—npéOnv, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) aor. act. <idov, 
éAciv, &c. from ‘EAQ.—MED. 


2 See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 56. and Phed. 79. The endeavour to distinguish 
this verb from karayw has probably produced this striking anomaly, which was 
favoured by the circumstance that this augment is irregular even in its proper place. 

3 This singular form is satisfactorily explained by the digamma. The verb dy, 
ayvupt, is one of the words in which we trace in Homer the vestiges of the digamma 
mentioned in § 6. Obs.3. This verb was originally FATQ, and this F was a con- 
sonant (V). On being compounded with cara, it became of course KAFFATQ, just 
as Badd\w became caBBadrrw, &e. (§ 117. Obs. 2.) No wonder that this double 
spiritus, chained, as it were, by the metre, was retained here, whilst the digamma 
vanished everywhere else. Considering the intimate relation, or rather what may 
be termed in some respects the identity of the sounds Y and F, U and V, (see the 
Vote to p. 8.) it was very natural that it becamea v. Compare below evadoy in 
aveave. 

* We must guard against mistaking for this aor. that of the Attic verb ad7rw for 
disow, which sometimes approximates to it in signification. 

5 This spelling has been introduced by grammarians, because some kindred 
words (as ado¢, satiety) are short, and yet Homer employs the first syllable of the 
verb always as long.—See Buttm. Levilogus, II. 86. 
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It has a fut. which very seldom occurs, viz. é\@, ex. gr. Aristoph. Hq. 290. 
Non-Attie writers formed the aor. 2. med. in -duny (dgeidaro, instead of -ero. 
See § 96. Obs. 8). The Ionians hada particular redupl. in the perf. apaipnra, 
apaionpat, with the spiritus lenis, In the sense of to take, catch, lay hold of, 
aXioxouat may be considered as its real pass.: see below. 


aiow, contr. of aeipw, (J lift up,) is regular. Observe only, 1.) that the Attie Poets 
use the wnaugmented moods of the aor. 2. med. (ex. gr. dpoipny, Soph. Hi. 34.) 
when they want a short syllable, instead of using the usual aor. 1., of which 
the a is long according to § 101. Obs. 2.;—2.) that Homer in the same case 
also uses the indic. aor. 2. med. without the augment, (apouny,) but else generally 
in the indic. the aor. 1. and in the other moods only the aor. 2. (jpapny,— 
apéoOat, apoiuny, &c.);—3.) that the Epics use as imperf. (floated, was hoisted, 
hung,) the plusq. awpro instead of pro or jepro, see § 97. Obs. 2.—4.) that the 
Attic Poets also make the a of the fut. do@ long,as if it were a contraction of aepw. 
See Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr. For hepéOovrar see § 112, 11. See also dpvupat. 
aisQavona, (I perceive, am sensible of,) fut. aicPjooua, &c.—aor. 


nolounv, (§ 112, 18.) from the more uncommon pres. aic@o- 
plat. 
axaxicw, (I grieve,) derives from the theme AXQ, which takes an ¢ in the conju- 
gation, the following forms, aor. jjKayov, akaxety, fut. dKkaynow, aor. 1. nkaxnoa 
(§ 112, 16).—MED. dyopa or dyvupat, (I afflict myself,) aor. hraxouny, perf. 
(I am grieved,) axnyeuat, and without any augment adxkaynpat. See about 
aknxédarat, the Vote to Obs. IV. 5. to § 103, and about the accentuation of 
axnyxépevoc, (Il. o. 29.) dkaxnpevocg, acayno@at, § 111. Obs. 2. The part. pres. 
act. axéwy, -ovoa, (afflicted, grieving, sighing,) has the same intransitive signif. 
axaxpévoc, (sharp-pointed,) part. perf. pass. of a verb AKQ, 
(from which are derived the subst. ar and axwxy, a point, 
edge,) with the Attic redupl., but no temporal augment, 
and retaiing yx before pu. (compare § 98, 2. with § 
23. Obs.) 
aAdoua, (I stray,) has according to § 111. Ods. 2. a perf. adadn- 
pat, adXadAnoba, adaAnpevoc, which becomes the pres. tense, 
and is synonymous with it. 
adéEw, (I ward off,) fut. areEjow, (§ 112, 8.) ant (from AAEKQ) 
aor. med. adéEacba, see Complete Gr. Gr. § 96. Obs. 10. 


This root AAEKQ, AAKQ, gives also the Poetical aor. jhaAkov, (ddaX«or,) 
ddadkeiv, diadkwy, &c., with the redupl. according to § 85. Obs. 2. 


adéopat, (I avoid,) aor. 1. HAevapny, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) inf. drevacOa and adéac@at, 
conj. adeveran for -nrat, (Homer,) opt. adéatro, part. ddevapevoc. 


adéw, (I grind or pound into powder, Lat. molo,) fut. adéow, 
(aA®,) perf. pass. adjrcouar: adjOw (§ 112, 11.) was an- 
other form of the pres. : 

aAjvar or aAjpevat, indic. zadnv, see eiw. 

aXisxoua, (I am taken,) forms its tenses from ‘AAOQ, hence 
fut. adéoopuat, and (with the act. form, but pass. signif.) 
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the syncopated aor. (§ 110, 6, and Obs. 1,1.) nAwy, better 
éaArwv, pl. 4Xwpev, with long a, but the unaugmented forms 
with short a, infin. adXwvat, conj. adw, we, &c. opt. adoinv, 
(Jon. adwnv,) part. adovde, perf. (likewise with pass. signif.) 
HAwKa and édAwka with a. 

Homer also has a\dyre with long a, Jl. ¢. 487: aipety was used for the 
act. of this verb ; aXickopa: is its pass., but only in its striet sense. See 
avaXickw. 

aXiraivw, (I transgress, sin,) fut. adirhow, aor. HAcrov (§ 112, 138). 


The act. and med. have the same signif. The adj. part. addurnpevoc, 
(sinner,) Od. 6. 807, may be explained by the perf. according to § 111. Obs. 2. 


AAK,—aAaAkeiv, see aréEw. 
aAXAouat, (I leap,) is regular, aAovpar, &c. 
Practice is wavering in the aor. between aor. 1. ndapny, dracbat, 
(a, § 101. Obs. 2.) and aor. 2. 7Aduny, adecOar (a). Homer merely has the 
syncopated aor. (§ 110, 8.) which takes the spiritus lenis, and of which there 
is the 2 and 3 pers. adoo, aATo, part. ddwevoc, émadpevoc®. The conj. is 


also commonly, but erroneously, found with the lenis, a\nrat, and shortened 
aderat (Obs. V. 15. to § 103). 


AAO,—see aXicxoua and avaXickw. 

advoxw, (I shun, escape,) fut. adiew', &c. It is different from 
adbw or adicow, Hom. (I am beside myself.) 

adpaivw or adgavu, (I acquire,) aor. 2. iApov, adrgpoue. 

apaptavw, (I err,) fut. auaptnooua, perf. nhudprnka, aor. nuaoTov 
(§ 112, 18). 

Instead of #jyaproy Homer has 7jpuBporoy with the lenis, (compare 
aXopat,) with a transposition, (§ 96. Obs. 7.) and with the insertion of B 
according to § 18. Obs. 1, and compare § 110, 11, 2. Note. 

aupAtoxkw, (I render abortive, miscarry,) fut. auPproow, &c. from 
auPAdéw, of which the pres. occurs only as a compound, 
2Eau[pAovv, &c. 

auméxw and aumicyvovpat, See EXw. 

aumtAakioxw, (I commit a fault, err,) fut. autAakhow, aor. hu- 
mAakov, aumAaketv, (§ 112, 10.) also auBAakioxw, and with 
a short initial syllable awAakeiv, apugievvus, AM®IEQ, 
see above évvum, § 108. ITI. 


avaivoua, (I refuse, deny,) aor. hvnvaunv, avhvacba. 


5 See about the lenis, § 6. Obs. 2, and compare dpapravw. The length of the a 
denoted by the circumflex is an anomalous augment ; whence éraAro, not éaXro. 
7 This verb evidently is derived from dXedopat: the o is not intercalated in the 
ue (after the analogy of § 112. Obs. 7.) but omitted in the fut. Compare 
LoaoKw. 


rw) 
or 
—) 
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This verb is not a compound, (see Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 63,10.) The aor. 
is perfectly regular, like é\vpnyvdpny, and the like. But there is no other 
tense to be met with. 


avaXisxw, (I consume, expend,) forms its tenses from avaddw, 
imperf. avadovv. Both avirAwoa and avdAwoa were used, 
and as a double compound xarnvddwoa, and the same in 
the perf. | 

This verb differs from adickouar in the quantity of the a, and the regu- 
larity of the signif. There is no aor. 2. 

av0avw, (I please,) imperf. ijvdavoy, édvoavoy, Envdavoy, fut. adnow, aor. eadov, 
adov, perf. ada, (Dor. 2a0a,) see § 112, 13. 

This Ionic and Poetical verb must be considered as perfectly identical with 
the regular #j0w, (I delight,) ij0ouat, (£ am delighted,) which only differs in 
construction. Compare AavQayw and A7jOw, and the like.—Homer has also 
evadoy® for doy in the aor. 

advice, avicayt, see § 108. I. 4. 

avnvoGa, a perf. with the signif. of the pres., I pierce, penetrate through, from a theme 
ANOQ or ANEOQ, whence comes dyfoc, flower, and avéw, I bloom, see § 97. 
Obs. 2, and compare below éynvo8a. See Buttm. Lexilogus, 1. 63. 

avolyw OY avotyvumt, see olyw. 

avwya, (I order, command,) is an old perf. 1 pers. pl. avwypev, 

wmper. avwxXht, avwyirw, avwyere, or irregular avwyxOw, 
dvox Oe, (§ 110. Obs. 5.) plusg. as imperf. (iyvwyev,) Lon. 
NVWYEG. 

This perf. having the signif. of the pres. originated the corresponding 
form, (Herod. 7, 104.) 3 pers. pres. dvwye, imperf. Hywyov, fut. avwtw, 
aor. nvwea.—The perf. dvwya itself never has the augment. 

amaupaw, see AYP. 

aragtoxw, (I deceive,) aor. ijmagoyv, aragwyv, &e. isan aor. redupl. (§ 85. Obs. 2.) of 
‘A®Q, (whence ax and érropat,) properly I touch, feel, stroke, Lat. palpo, 
from which the new pres. has been formed, according to § 112, 10; fut. 
arapnow.—The middle voice has the same signif. as the act. 

atokatw, augment, see § 86, Obs. 2. | amovpac, see AYP. 

"Gpaopa, Att. ‘adpaopat, depon. med. (I supplicate, imprecate.) We find only once 
(Od. x. 322.) the infin. act. donpevar, perhaps aor. 2. pass. of APOMAT, see 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.—The Homeric part. ’aonpévog has a different 
signif. ; it means injured, worn down. 

apapionw (I fit, adapt). The radical theme APQ gives the fut. aoow, aor. 1. 
joca, apoat, &c. (§ 101. Obs. 3.) aor. 2. fjoapov, (see § 85. Obs. 2.) from 
which came the new pres. (according to § 112, 10.) imperf. apagioxe, Od. é. 
23.—But the theme APQ combines with the causative signif. to fit, the imme- 


8 This form too (like cavdZatc, above, under ayvupt) is explained by the Epic 
digamma, for the verb avddvwis one of the words alluded to in § 6. Obs. 3. From 
FAAQ comes the syllabic augment in ada, and this evadev, which is derived from 
the double F after the augment (EFFAAEN, like é\\aBev): the digamma here 
made a position, and could therefore not be dropped entirely, as almost everywhere 
else. The seeming importance of this ev (as if it were meant for the adverb well) 
may have favoured the retention of this form. 
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diative or intrans. one, to be adapted, quadrate with (see § 113, 2). The perf. 2. 
apapa, Ion. apnoa®, as a pres. tense has only this latter intrans. meaning 
(part. fem. Hpic apapvia): the aor. ijpapoy, though less frequent, is like- 
wise intrans. The perf. pass. aonoewar!*, formed after the analogy of the 
fut. dpiow, agrees in meaning with agnoa. This fut. itself, with other forms 
derived from it, (see apéoxw,) has obtained the particular signif. to adapt 
one’s self, to conciliate, which some of the above forms also have sometimes 
(Il. a. 136. Soph. Hl. 147).—‘Appevocg (fitting) is the syncopated aor. 
($ 110, 8.) 


apéoxw, (J satisfy, please, conciliate,) fut. apéow, perf. pass. 


npecpau.—MED. 

It is derived from APQ, of which apéow (according to § 95. Obs. 15.) is 
the old fué., which exclusively assumed this particular signif., and produced 
the rest of the tenses along with the new pres. tense. 

dovupat, (belonging to aiow, as mrapyvuua does to mrafpw,) is 
used instead of aipouat in a particular sense (éo get, obtain, 
as the reward of exertion, or as booty.) The rest of the 
tenses, except the pres. and imperf., are derived from the 
radical form, fut. apovua, aor. nodunv (apovro, apoiuny’*). 
apmaZw, (I plunder,) has with the Attics apm7dacw, (apmdoopat,) joraxa, yo7Tao- 
Onv, &c., with the later writers, («ovvol,) aomatw, nowayny, &c. Homer 
has both formations (see § 92. Obs. 1). 
APQ, see apapiokw. 
avéw and avéavw, (I increase,) fut. avéjow (§ 112, 13).—The pass. with the fut. of 
the middle voice, I grow. 
AYP, to this root, with its principal meaning to take, belong the following two com- 
pounds ?” ; 
1.) azavpaw (I take away): of this verb we find in Poets only the imperf. (in 
the sense of the aor.) admnipwy, and aor. 1. med. arnupduny (from 
AYPQ). To these tenses must be added‘the part. aor. 1. act. arovoac, 
and med. (with pass. signif.) avovpdpevoc, with a particular change of 
vowel. These forms are strictly related to the former in point of 
meaning. 
2.) éravpioxopat, (I reap the fruits of, enjoy,) fut. émavonoopat, aor. érnu- 
pouny, éavpeoOat, and in un-Attic writers, ératvpacQar.—(See § 96, 8.) 
The old Poets have also the act., and chiefly the aor. éxavpoyv, Pind. Pyth. 
3, 65. con). ératow, infin. éravpeiy or éxavpipev. The pres. iravoéw, 
which is made from it, is in Hesiod. 
adivoow, (I draw from, as water froma river,) fut. apv&w, aor. 
novoa, apvoa, (aptacat,) § 92. Obs. 2. 
A®—see édgOn, and avadgiorw. 
dx Poua, I am angry,) axPécopa, hy OécOnv (§ 112, 3). 
AXQ, see akayiZw. 
aw, this theme occurs with four different signif. 
1.) to blow, imperf. doy, (Apoll.) commonly anpe (see above). 


9“ Apnpe, transitive, Od. €. 248, is incorrect instead of doaccerv. 

10 In Apollonius, where the reading dpypayevoc is incorrect. Compare 
aknyxepat and dowperat. 

11 Compare Jl. Z. 446, with o. 121, and y. 160, with «. 124. 

12 See about both, Buttm. Levilogus, I. 22. 
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2.) to sleep, aor. doa, and (§ 112. Obs. 3.) deca, Hom. 

3.) to satiate, fut. dow, aor. doa, whence in the pres. pass. ara, and 
lengthened ddrat, (Hesiod. A. 101, as a fut. according to § 95. Obs. 12.) 
infin. act. duevar, (Hom.) contr. from aéusvar. Verbal adjective aroc : 
hence with the priv. a, aaroc, (Hesiod,) arog, (Hom.) isatiable. 
Compare above ’AA—and the Wote to daw. 

4.) to hurt, in which sense it is stated above as a contr. of daw. 

a@wpTo, See alow. 


B. 


Batvw, (I go,) fut. Bhoona, perf. BéBnxa, aor. 2. EBnv, after 
totnv: thus, 2Bnuev, Bava, BNO”, Phrw, Bainv, Bo.— 
Some of its compounds have also a pass. voice; for in- 
stance, tapaPaivw, (I go beyond, transgress,) perf. pass. 
tapaPéBaua, aor. pass. wapea0nv. ~ Verbal adj. Baréc. 

All these forms are derived from BAQ, and are conjugated like torn, 
excepting the pres. tense ; but Homer has even this with the redupl. part. 
BiBac, and BiBov.—The plusg. éBeBneev has in Epic poetry the signif. of 
the imperf. or aor., ex. gr. Il. C. 495, 513. Compare Badrdw ¢BeBANKerv. 
See about Béw, Beiw, Bny, the similar conj. of éorny, § 107. Obs. 1V. The 
shortened forms of the perf. (ex. gr. BeBaot, BeBavar, BeBwe, § 110, 10.) 
oecur seldom except in the Poets and Dialects——Homer has the aor. 2. 
shortened Bdrny for éBnrny, drépBacav for vmepéBnoav.—The Epics too 
have an aor. med. (as act.) but wavering in the form, é6yoaro, or, according 
to § 96. Obs. 9, EBnoero. Imper. Bnoeo.—See below Béopat. 

This verb has likewise the causative signif. (§ 113, 2.) to cause to go, but 


only in the Ionic dialect and in Poets. The fut. act. Bnow, and the aor. 1. 
éBnoa, have only this signif. 


Barrw, (I throw,) fut. Bado, sometimes also BadAhow, (§ 112, 


8.) aor. tBadrov, perf. BéEBAnxa, pass. (343Anuat, (conj., see 
§ ~ Obs. 9.) aor. 1. pass. 23AnOnv.-—M ED. 


There are a few Epic forms derived from a syncopated aor. (&BAny, see 
§ 110, 6, 7.) aor. EvpBAHTHY, (3 dual,) pass. EBAnTo, BAHcOar, opt. BrEiuny, 
Brkto, &e. conj. BAnerat, (for BANnTrat,) and from this again a fut. cup- 
BAnoopat.—The Epics also make the perf. pass. BeBdornpar' (as if from 
BOAEQ).—The plusq. BeBAncery has with Epic Poets the signif. of the aor. 
(hit,) ew. gr. Il. «. 66, 73. compare Baivw éBeBijKeuv. 


Bapive, (I load,) perf. pass. (from Bapéw) BeBaenua, Plat. 
Hom. has part. perf. act. BeBapnéra, orec, with intrans. signif. (§ 97, Obs. 1.) 
Paoralw, (I carry,) fut. Baordow, &c. takes the other formation 
in the pass., ex. gr. 2BacrayOnv ($ 92. Obs. 1). 
BA—fiByp, see Bairvw. ) 
Béopat or Peiowar, a Homeric fut, J shall live, which may be considered either as a 
13 It may be shortened, when contracted ; for instance, kara 3a as in tor np. 
14 ‘The old radical theme of this verb had an € (compare ripyvw rdpyw, TeéeTH 
Tpa7w,and below oxéA\\w). This is evident from the derivative BéXoc, and espe- 
cially from the verbal Bederne in ExarnGBedéerne, whence BOAEQ, (see § 112, 9.) 


and likewise through the metathesis BEA, BAE, the forms BéBAnka, BrEipny, &e. 
(§ 110, 11.) 
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real irregular fut. (like ziowat, or like céw, xeiw,) or as a conj. used like a fut. 
instead of Béwpat (see § 139. Obs. 1.1. 4). Neither do we attempt to decide 
whether it belongs to an old verb BEIQ, (whence, perhaps, Bioc, Bidw,) or 
whether the pass. form of the verb Baivw took the collateral meaning of wan- 
dering through life, that is to say, living, in which case Betowat would corre- 
spond to the act. from Beiw, conj. for Bo. 


BiBodoxw, (I eat,) from BPOQ, fut. (Bpdcoua,) perf. 3éBowxa, 
oc. 
The part. perf. BeBowkwe sometimes undergoes a contraction like that of- 
§ 110, 10, whence Soph. Antig. 1010. BeBpaGrec. See about the Epic aor. 
ZBowv, § 110,6. The Homeric BeBowPorc belongs to a particular verb, the 
intensive BeBowOw, I devour. 
Brow, (I live,) fut. Budcoua, aor. {Biwoa, and (aor. 2.) @Biwv, 
Brava, part. Bove, conj. Siw, we, &c. opt. Buynv (§ 110, 6). 
The forms Buwoxopar and avaBiwoKxopa: have both the intrans. signif. (to 
start into life, revive, Plato Phed. 72.) and the transitive one (to restore to life, 


Crit. 9). Itis merely in the latter sense that it has the aor. 1. éGiwcdpny 
(Od. 0. 468. Plato Phd. 89) ; in the former the act. avaBidvat is used. 


BA, see Badrdw. 

BAacravw, (I sprout out, bud.) BAaotiow, EBAaorov (§ 112, 13). 

PAdoxw, (I go,) has, as if from MOAQ, aor. Zuodov, podgiv, 

porwr, fut. porovpa perf. péufsrtwxa, (according to § 19. 
Obs. 1. for péuAwka,) as if it were MAOQ, whence came 
the pres. tense SAwoxw. See $110, 11. The pres. noréw 
is suspicious. 

Bodw, (I cry or call out,) always contracts on into w}® in the Ionic dialect, fut. 
Becopuat, it then draws the accent back, aor. {8woa, and takes o in the aor. 
pass. EBaoOny. 

BOA, see BadAw and BovrAopa. 

Bdckw, (I lead to pasture,) fut. Booxjow, &c. (§ 112, 8..—MED. 

BovrAoua, (I will,) fut. BovrAjcopa, perf. BeBobAnua, aor. 23ov- 

ANOny, HBovdrAnOnv. (See about the augment, § 83. Obs. 5.) 


Homer has also a perf. 2. B&Bovra (rpoBEBovdra, I prefer). The first 
syllable was likewise short in Homer, and the old language in general, in 
which case it is written with an 0, BdXEcGe (§ 5. Obs. 3). 

BO, see Bodw. | BPO, see BiBowcKw. 

Boaxeiv, EBpaxov, an Epic aor., to make a noise; different from Boexery, to wet, 
BoexecOan, BoexyO7jvat, and Boayjvar, to be wet. 

Bovxaopat, I roar, bellow, dep. pass. The perf. act. has with Poets the signif. of 
the pres. Compare pykdopat and puKdopar—See about the perf. BeBovya, 
Buttm. Lezilogus, 11. 85. 

i. 


yapéw, (I marry,) from TAMQ, fut. again yapéw, yauo, aor. 


15 This becomes evident on comparing the verb Bw@eiv for Ponbkiv, to aid. 
Compare below voéw. ° 
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Eynua, ynma, &e. perf. yeyaunxa, &c.— MED. I marry, 
take a husband. The form zyaunOnv (whence Theocr. has 
yameQectoa) 18 a pure pass. 
TA, see TENQ. 
yéywva, a perf. with the signif. of the pres., I call aloud, proclaim. But most of the 
other forms are made as of a pres. in w or éw derived from this perf. ; infin. 
yeywveiv, imperf. tyeywvevy, (for -eov,) 3 pers. éyeywve, but also (éyéywrve) 
yéywve, which form consequently occurs as pres., imperf.,and aor. See § 111, 2, 
TEN. This root, which corresponds to the Latin verb gigno, genui, has two prin- 
cipal signif. ; the causative, to beget, and the immediative or intrans., to be born. 
The forms are andmalously intermixed. Of the act. one there is none in use 
but the perf. (yéyova) : all the rest in both signif. belongs to the medio-passive 
form. The whole may, according to custom, be assigned to two different pres. 
tenses : S 

1.) yetvowat has merely the meaning of being born; in the pres. it is poetical, 
to be begotten, and to beget; in the aor. éyervaunv merely transitive, to 
beget, in both prose and poetry. Else the regular verb yevyaw is used 
in this last signif. 

2.) yiyvomat, (old and Attic, later yivopat,) fut. yevnoopat, aor. éyevounr, 
perf. yeyévnpat, or (in act. form) yéyova : un-Attic forms, éyevn@nr, 
yevnOnoouat. All these forms are absolutely intransitive not only in 
the proper signif. of being born, but also and even more frequently in 
the sense of becoming, growing, the Lat. fier. To this must be added 
the signif. to be, since éyevéuny and yéyova serve at the same time as 
preeterites of the verb eivar. But whenever yéyova can be translated 
by the pres. tense, [ am, it always conveys this particular meaning, [ 
am by birth, or have become. 

There is for yéyova a poetical form, (yéyda,) pl. yéyaper, yeydacwy, infin. 
yeyapev, (for -avar,) part. yeyawc, Altic yeywe (see § 110,10). It appears 
to come from TAQ, from which is also derived the older form yeydreww, 
(for yeynkévat, see § 111, 2.) in Pind. %—éyevro, yévro, (Hesiod, Pind.) 
is the syncopated aor. for éyévero : see also the following article. — 

yévto, (he took, seized,) an old verb in Homer, of which no other tense occurs. In 
other poets it also stands for éyévero, éyevro, from the preceding verb. 


ynbéw, (I am glad,) ynOjow, &c.; perf. yéyn8a is the same with 
the pres. and more used. 

ynodw ov ynodokw, (I grow old,) fut. ynodocpat, is regular after the first form, yet 

the Attics prefer the form ynpava: to the infin. aor. ynoacat. 
This ynoadvar is the infin. of the more ancient aor. éynoay, (see Buttm. 

Complete Gr. Gr.) to which belongs also the poetical part. ynoag, U1. p. 197. 
ynoavrecow, Hesiod. E. 188.) to which the aor. édpav, from dwWoackw, 
exactly corresponds. See § 110, 6. 

yiyvopat, yivopa, see TEN, . 

yltyvéokw, (old and Attic, commonly ywioxw, I know, Lat. 
nosco,) from T'NOQ, fut. yvdoouat, aor. tyvwv, pl. tyvwpev, 


16 The anomalous form yeydare, (Batrach. 143. Hom. Epigr. ult.) may be ex- 
plained from the perf. yéyaa, (-dare for are,) having become the pres. tense, (see, 
however, Buttm. Levilogus, I. Note to Art. 2, 1.) whence also éxyeydovrar, Hymn. 
Ven. 198 ; the latter through a new anomaly as a fut. 
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&e. infin. yvova, imper. yvoht, yvorw, &c. opt. yvoinv, 
part. yvove, (§ 110, 6.) perf. tyvwxa, pass. tyvwopat. 

In the causative signif. (§ 113, 2.) to persuade, which the compound ava- 

ytyvwokw has, particularly with the Ionians, it forms the aor. 1. dvéyywoa. 


yodw, (I bewail,) aor. 2. Eyoor, Il. £. 500. (§ 96. Obs. 5.) 
yenyopew, see éyeiow. 


TON, see yéywva. 
A. 
AA,—éaiw. The forms belonging to these themes have four 
principal signif.: to divide, give to eat, burn, teach. 

1. daiw, (I divide, particularly with a sharp instrument, J distribute,) in this 
form and signif. has merely the pres. and imperf., and is only poetical ; 
but the fut. ddcopar, aor. tOacayny, as depon. med., have the same 
meaning, and are also employed in prose ; the perf. dédacuar has the 
pass. tense, (I am divided, distributed,) and its third pers. pl. dsdaiarar 
adheres again to the root daiw for the sake of euphony. Compare 
paiopar guacapny, vaiw évacdpny. The pres. daréopat (which see 
below) bears the same relation to these forms as waréopat to Tacac@at. 

2. daivumt, (I give to eat, treat, feast,) med. daivupat, (I consume, revel,) 2 pers. 
Oaivuo, (see § 107. Obs. 4, 4.) according to the analogy of verbs in 
vup., makes its tenses from daiw, which, however, never has this signif. 
in the pres. tense, daicw, daicopar, &e. 

3. daiw in the pres. tense signifies also to burn, kindle 17. In the perf. dédna, 
($ 97, 4.) it has the intrans. sense of the med. daiopat, (I burn, am on 
fire,) aor. 2. (éOadpuny,) 3 conj. danrat. 

4, AAQ combines the causative sense to teach with the immediative one to 
learn. In the first we have only the aor. 2. édaov or dédaor, (§ 83. 
Obs. 7.) to which belongs also the Homeric dédae, but in the sense of 
learning, perf. (dédaa,) deddact, dedawe, aor. pass. any, (properly was 
taught, i.e. learned,) whence the new perf. dsddnca, (§ 111, 3.) or 
Oedanpat, fut. danoopar: dédaa as a pres. tense gives (dsddo@ar) deda- 
ac@at, to get to know, to investigate, experience, Homer. This verb is 
merely poetical, and has no pres. tense in either sense, but the usual 
diddoxw (below) comes from it. ; 

The Epic dj, Onec, &c. an anomalous fut. with the steady meaning J 

shall find, also belongs to this root 4%. 


daxvw, (I bite,) from AHKQ, fut. djEoua, perf. dédnxa, aor. 

— Eaxov, § 112, 12. 

dapdw, see déuw. 

dapOavw, (I sleep,) fut. dap0joopa, perf. deddpOnxa, aor. ap Aor, 
§ 112, 13. 


Poets use Z0dpa8ov for @ap8ov, (§ 96. Obs. 7.) and the compound with 
kara sometimes takes in the aor. the form of the aor. pass. karedapOny, 





17 [tis from misunderstanding the passage J/. «. 4,7, that the intrans. signif. is 
given to this form. Compare Il. o. 206, 227. 

18 Compare xeiw in keivar. Both are old fut. from AAQ, KEQ, in the form of 
the fut. 2. instead of daéw, ceéw, with the contr. of the first two vowels, as in the 
gen. kXéloc, (from Kdéeoc,) for KAéovc. See § 53. Obs. 5. 
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caradapbeic, (fallen asleep,) which form may be considered as aor. 1. for 
EdapoOnv, (compare KcexapOat for -cOar, and wépOar in wépOw,) or as a 
solitary instance of an aor. 2. pass. with @. (see § 100. Obs. 9.) 


Saréopat, (see daiw 1.) aor. 1. infin. dareacOat, Hesiod. E. 795. See § 96. Obs. 1. 
AAQ, see daiw. 
déarat, see Odarat. | dei, see déw. | deidw, see deioa. 


detxvupt, (I show,) fut. dstEw (§ 107, and 112, 14).—MED. 


The Ionians make the fut. dé&w, MWeEa, Oédeypar (a7rodedexOat, see § 27. 
Obs. 3). 

The med. deixyvyuat has in the Epics (JJ. 1. 196. Hymn. Apoll. 11.) ‘the 
sense of greeting, welcoming, pledging to drink, and therefore the perf. also 
belongs hither with a similar signif. to that of the pres. deideypat, (for 
dsderypat,) 3 pl. dewdeyarat, 3 sing. plusq. as imperf. eidexro : Ostkavdopar, 
devdioxopat, and dedioxopat }, are collateral forms, which all have the same 
signif. 

deioat, to fear, Eeoa, fut. Seicopat. The perf. dédotxa, (§ 97. Obs. 1.) and dédta (Xt), 
have the power of the pres. (I fear) ; their alternate use was regulated by 
euphony. Syncopated forms are made from dédia: Oédtper, Odie, 3 pl. plusg. 
é0édcoay, and an imper. dedvOe (§ 110, 10). . 

The Epics also used dsidoika, deidua, (compare the preceding detdexro,) 
and dsidtuev, &c., and still more shortened (in Apoll.) part. dedvia. Hence 
came a new pres. detow, which occurs only in these poets, but from which all 
the above tenses were formerly derived. 

We find the aor. always written gddecca in Homer; this is the only 
instance of a muta *° doubled in the augment. 

The Epic diw includes also the idea of flying from, escaping, (Il. x. 251.) 
of which the causative is to frighten (§ 113, 2). But it is very singular that 
Homer renders this exclusively by the pass. voice (diec@at, conj. diwpat, &c.). 
The act. of another form din, on the contrary, signifies to hunt, chase, 
(évdieoay, Il. o. 584.) and the pass. is to fly from, run (Olevra, Il. Wb. 475). 
The infin. dieo8ar may belong to both forms, and has both meanings (Z/. p. 
276, 304). 

AEK, see dsikyupe and déyonat. 
dépw, (I build,) aor. mena, perf. Cédunea, &c. (§ 110,4 and 11.) The form déi- 
popev in Homer is the shortened conj. aor. See Obs. V. 15, § 103.—MED. 

The same theme gives likewise the tenses to dayaw, (I tame, subdue,) perf. 
déOunka, aor. pass. 20auny, tounOnv,—oapg and dauag are both pres. and 
fut. In prose we find in this sense daydZw, which is regular. 

déokopat or O&dopKa, (I see, behold,) aor. E0paxoy, (see § 96. Obs. 7.) also Boden 
and édépy On», all act. 


déxopuat, (I take,) is in Tonic décopa, and hither belongs also, 


19 Several grammarians place the form Osideero under déyouat, because they 
fancy that the signif. to receive, welcome, is more readily derived from it. But the 
fundamental meaning unquestionably is to reach the hand, and dsixcw probably signi- 
fied in the origin simply I stretch out the hand, from w hich Oékopat, Oéyopuat, is very 
naturally derived. Compare deidoua, Seidva, which also have the redupl. det, 
because the radical syllable is likewise det. 

20 That the true cause of the lengthened syllable, which occasions this reading 
here and in joddeioaca, addeéc, is to be sought for ina hitherto undiscovered 
digamma after the 6, (dw,) has been shown by Dawes, Misc. 168. 
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according to § 112, 9. the Epic dedoxnuévoe (waiting, being 
on the watch, Il. 0. 730): dedeypévog is used in the same 
sense, (I/. 6. 107. &c.) also 3 pl. déxara: and plusg. as 
imperf. 2déyunv. Yet likewise zdexro, déxOal, as syncopated 
aor. in the sense of taking.—See deideypar in deixvume. 

dzw, (I tie, bind,) see § 105. Obs. 2. and § 95. Obs. 4,—The fut. 3. 
dedjoopuat, (§ 99. Obs. 1.) supplies the un-Attic fut. 1. d<64- 
couau.—MED. 

dzw, (I want, lack,) fut. dehow, &c. is commonly impersonal: 
dst, (it behoves, is necessary, French il faut,) conj. dén, opt. 
déol, infin. detv, part. déov, fut. dena, &c. The pass. déopuar, 
dé or odée, Setrat, &c. is always personal, (I want, need,) 
dencopmat, edenOnv. 

The contr. e. was sometimes resolved in this verb, even by the Attics, to 

distinguish it from the preceding verb; as Isocr. Busir. 2. rocotrov déetc, and 
in Xenophon frequently déerat, déeoAar. But Homer has the aor. djcev, (II. 


c. 100.) and a peculiar form devopar, devnoopat. 
déarat, see Odarat. | AHK, see Odkvw. | Onw, see AA. 


dudacxw, (I teach,) loses the c in the formation: didaéw, dedidaxa, 
&c.; with Poets also éidackhow.—MED. 
Comes from AAQ. Compare the Note to adickw. 


Sidodokw, (Irun away,) occurs only in compounds, (drodidodckw, 
diadidoaokw,) from APAQ, fut. dSoacoua, perf. Sédoaxa—aor. 
ZO0aV, GC, a, apev, Edpare, 3 pl. Edpacay and zdpav, (§ 107. 
Obs. IV. 6.) conj. Spe, ae, a, &c. opt. Soainv, imper. dpahh, 
infin. Spava, part. doac. See § 110, 6. with the Note. 


The Ionians have everywhere yn, Ovonokw, dpnoopat, edonv, &c. This 
cerb must not be confounded with the regular dpaw, (I do,) which has fut. 
act. doaow, and aor. 1. paca: dédpaka is common to both. 


oiSnuat, (I seek, inguire,) is a form of ju, which retains the yn in 
the pass., § 106. Obs. 3. fut. SiShoouae Hom. 
duxetv, (to throw,) zd.xov, is a defective aor. 


Oulgv, see § 105. Obs. 5. | diw, see dsioat. | AME, see d&pw. 
Odarar or déarat, (tt appears,) aor. Sodccaro, COnj. Soaccerat (-nrat), 
Homer. 


Soxéw, (I seem, think,) from AOKQ, fut. 8d&w, &c. The perf. 
from the pass. dédoyua (I have seemed). ‘The regular 
formation déoxjow, &c. is poetical. 

See the Epic Sedoxnpévoc in déyopat. 

dourréw, (to give a hollow sound, make a noise in falling,) perf. dédouTa, (§ 97. Obs, 4.) 

aor. COov7noa and éydotxnoa from a form TAOYII, which bears the same 


relation to dou7éw, as kruréw to TITTY. 
8 
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Spapeiy, Sédpoma, see TOEXW. | APA, see dWpackw. 
divaua, (I can, am able, have power,) pres. and imperf. like 
foraua, 2 pers. pres. dbvaca, Poetically dévy. See about 
the conj. and opt. § 107. Obs. III. 5. and § 83. Obs. 5. 
about the augment. Fut. dvvicopa, aor. jovvnOny, (also 
gouvacOny,) perf. dedbvnat. 
Verbal adjective, duvvaréc, possible. 


In Homer this verb is a depon. med. duynoaro for éduvnOn. 


dvw. This verb originally combined the zmmediative signif. to go 


in, enter, with the causative one, to wrap up im, imclose 
($ 118, 2). 


The pres. act. vw has only the latter, (to wrap in, sink,) and retains it in the 
fut. and aor. 1. act. dvow, EOvca, pass. édvOnv, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) The MED. 
dvopat, (I wrap myself up in,) dbcopat, sOvodunv, took the intrans. (imme- 
diative) signif. (to go in, dive, &c.), which again assumes a transitive signif., to 
enter (a garment), put on (a coat, i. e. to dress). These signif. of the immediative 
sense are retained in the act., in the perf. dédvKa, and the aor. 2. (see § 110. 
6.) Z0uv, dvvat, Ode, imper. OvOt, ddTe, conj. bw, (Il. 0. 186. Plato Crat. 413.) 
opt. dtnv.21_ To this must be added a new act. form in the pres. tense dvvw, 
which along with the aor. édvy is preferred in certain connexions and in the 
compounds, to the form ddvopat, édveduny. _ 

This is the basis of the general practice; the modifications arising from 
the different shades of meaning, especially in the compounds, must be left to 
dictionaries and individual study. The aor. med. édvoapny has with Epies a 
collateral form, édicero, édtceo, imper. dbceo, see § 96. Obs. 9. Hither 
belongs also the part. dvodpevoc with the signif. of the pres. in Od. a. 24, 
Hesiod, E. 382. Herod. makes of divw, duvéovar (§ 112. Obs. 5). 


K. 


eapOn, a Homeric form, either from &zreuy, (to bind,) compare éayny, Eadwy, or from 
ézopat, (see below,) for e1¢9y, commonly éowero. See Buttm. Lexilogus, 11. 87. 


éystow, (I awaken, or rouse from sleep,) is regular in the act. 
perf. tyiyeoKa, éynyeppat. 

The med. has the signif. of awaking from sleep, being wakeful, watching, 
and its aor. is nyodopny, (§ 110, 4.27) The perf. 2. éypnyopa (of which the 
anomalous redupl. was probably caused by 7yo0unv) has also the immediate 
signif. like other perf. 2. (see § 113. Obs. 3.) but acquires a new pres. signif., 
i, e. becomes a new pres. tense; properly, I have been awakened, i.e. am- 
awake, watch ; the plusq. with the force of an imperf.éyonyopev. Pres. tenses 
derived from éypjyopa in the same sense are, éyonyopow in Homer ; 
éypnyopéw in the later prose ; and yonyopéw in the New Testament. From 





21 Compare § 107. Obs. I1I.6. Hence éxddpev for écddnper (like Ociwev for 
Oeinuev). See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 17. 10. 


22 See about the infin. éypeoOat, (instead of éypécOat,) Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
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éyonyooare arises the Homeric form éypyyooe, (§ 110. Obs. 5.) and from 
this again with new anomalies the 3 pers. pl. typnyooGact. 
Ew, see écOiw. | EOovpat, see EZopat. 
eCouat, xabeCouar, (I sit down,) fut. cafesovpa, (§ 95. Obs. 16.) 
imperf. zxabsCounyv, used as aor. 

See, for instance, Plato Menon 26. p. 89. Xen. Anab. 5, 8.14. Thisren- 
ders the pres. ca0éZopar suspicious even in later writers. Compare below, 
iZw, and above, § 108. II. ica and ja, which forms properly all belong to 
one root. See in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr., in the List of Verbs, Zw. Later 
writers also used the pass. form éxaQéo@ny instead of éxabeZounv. 


202Aw and O2Zrw, (I will, wish,) fut. 2eAhow, DeAyjow, &c. (§ 112, 
8.) perf. 1 02Anka. 

£0w, (IL am wont,) perf. ciwOa, ($ 97. Obs. 2.) Ion. twfa, is alone 
used instead of this pres. tense. 


There is nothing left of the pres. but the Homeric part. <0wv, accustomed. 


eldw, (J see,) an old verb, of which there remains nothing in this tense but «idov, 
idety, idécOar, &c. as aor. of the verb 69aw (which see). But in the Epics there 
is also etdw in the same sense, (which as pres. of the indic. occurs only in later 
Poets,) the pass. form cidopar, eicduny, (éeroapny, éeroapevog,) for to be seen, 
and to seem, Lat. videri. See about the signif. of this verb, § 113. Obs. 10. 
and about the special forms used in the sense of knowing, (oida, nev, eicopat, 
&e.) § 109. ITI. 


elkw, perf. oa, (I resemble, appear,) used asa pres. part. zoixwe, 
Attic sixwe, especially in the neuter cikoc, see § 109. III. 
5. Note (Jon. oixa, oik&e, oixdc,) plusg. zuxecv, (§ 84. Obs. 9.) 
fut. c&w. (The verb J give way is altogether regular.) 
Like cix@e, cixa and eixévae occur now and then in Attic 
Cs 
Poets for the sake of the metre. 

The pres. eixw occurs nowhere, and the impery. eixe (for éqxer) merely L0. 
o. 520. The Epic forms étxroy, éixrnv, and qixTo, étxro, have been more 
properly ranked (in the Wofe just mentioned, and § 110, 9.) along with the 
Attic éorypev, (Soph. Eurip.) among the syncopated forms of the perf. and 
plusq. See the same Vote about the remarkable form eiZaocz instead of éoixact, 
which occurs in the Attic prose writers. 

eiAw, (I crowd, press together.) more commonly ¢idgw or cidéw, 
fut. how, &e. aor. 1. infin. EXca, &Aca, part. EXoac, perf. 
5 : a 27 ° 2\ ~ b>] , 
pass. teApat, dor. pass. 2adnv, infin. adjvat or adAjuevar, part. 
dXzic (which forms are also fluctuating in our editions 
between the spiritus asper and the spiritus lenis). 

Compare éora\nv, cradjvat, from oré\\w: from the same root EAAQ, in 
the sense of pushing, pressing, comes also éhavvw, (see below,) in the particular 
signif. of which to beat, strike, the aor. édoat (ex. gr. Od. €. 132.) occurs in 
Homer. Hither belongs also, according to § 112, 9. the plusg. 2oAnTo, was 


crowded, pressed, Apoll. 3,471. See Buttm. Lewxilogus, II. 88. and 76, 7. 
eiuaptar, see MEIPOMAI. } epi and eiwt, see § 108. IV. V. 


s 2 
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siretv, (to say,) an aor. 2. indic. cimov, (Epic zerov,) imper. size, 
(comp. modeme, see Obs. I. 4. 1. to § 103.) more usual than 
the rather fonic aor. 1. cima, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) wmper. imov, 
(erroneously cizév, see Exc. I. ad Plat. Menon). The 
Attics, however, use cizac as well as cimec, and preferably 
elnate, cimaTw, &c.” 


With this aor. are intimately connected the fut. 200, (Jon. épéw,) from eipw, 
which Poets use as the pres. tense—and of PEQ the perf. cionra, (§ 83. 
Obs. 3.) perf. pass. eionpat, aor. pass. PpnOny and éppeOny, (un-Altic sionOny, 
eosOnv,) pnOnva, fut. 3. as usual fut. pass. eipnoouar?*. Verbal adjective, 
PNTéoe, PNTOC. 

®npi is used as the pres. tense of this verb, (as we remarked above, § 109. 
I. 2.) on some occasions ayopevety, which properly signifies to speak in public, 
for instance, kak&c¢ ayopevey TLva, KaKc strov :—ayooevery is always used 
in most of the compounds, ex. gr. amayopetw, I forbid, ameimoy, I forbade ; 
in some Aéyw, for instance, avTidéyw, avTEiTOY. 

The Poetical imper. éowere comes from a collateral form with an inter- 
calated o. Compare Adokw, tiokw, pioyw. 

The Poetical évézw or évyvézw is also very anomalous ; it is identical with 
eleiyv, of which (i2o70v) évto7oy is to be considered as the aor., simce we 
meet with no pres. indic. éviomw,?> and the infin. is cireumflexed, (évoreiy, 
Od. y. 93.) fut. éricmnow or évipw. 


eloyw, (I exclude, shut out,) fut. ipEw, &c. 
eloyvuut, with the spiritus asper, I confine, shut up, fut. cip&w, &c. 


The ancient and Epic language has for both signif. goyw, whence 3 pl. perf. 
éepxarat, and without the augment, Zoyarat, they are shut up. 


glow, See eivetv and zoéofar. But in the sense of connecting in 
order, it is a particular verb, aor. 1. cipa, (Herod. 3, 87. 
Ecipac, exserens), perf. teouar, part. zeouzvoc, (Hom.) éeuévoc 
(Herod. 4, 190). : 


*3 To assume the theme EIIQ, as is usually done, is needlessly adopting the ano- 
maly, which the augment et continues through all the moods. A theme EIIIQ agrees 
perfectly well with a radical form EII—(whence é7oc). 

2! Grammarians increase the number of the themes of this verb, without any 
reason, by admitting éo9éw, which absolutely is either the regular fut. of siow, or the 
pres. tense in the sense of asking, (see below.) It is assumed as a theme here on 
account of cionka, and merely for this éeém is ranked among the verbs which take 
the temporal augment «. But as PEQ unquestionably is one of the themes of this 
verb on account of é6pnOny, pia, the analogy of cidnga, eiwaorat, (§ 83. Obs. 3.) is 
a most natural inducement to connect eionka with the same theme. 

25 Il. X. 839. and elsewhere éviozw is conj. aor. 

20 Just as d.ddonw and ddickw omit the o in the fut., so does éviorw. This fut. 
is, therefore, no argument to class évimrw here, (though from its form it certainly 
might belong hither,) and as the pres. évimrety, and its kindred forms jvizaz7ev and 
évicow, when they stand alone in Homer, never signify to say, but to scold, they 
must be removed from the radical form sizeiyv, and be stated separately below (see 
évirTw): though there is also a pres. éviarw from évézw used at least in Pind. 
Pyth. 4, 358. where we have évirrwy for ivérwy. See amore detailed account of 
both verbs in Buttm. Lewilogus, 1. 63. p. 279. 
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eiw0a, see Ow. 

eAatvw, (I drive,) fut. thacw, (a,) &e. perf. tA\fAaka, pass. perf. 
éAjAaua, aor. nAaBnv. Verbal adjective éXaro¢ (with later 
writers 2A7jAacpat, nAaoOnv, éAacTéc). 

The theme éX\aw seldom occurs in the pres. tense, but éX@, éhdc, éha, &e. 
infin. dav, is in prose the Attic fut. (§ 95. Obs. 12.) See also éeidw, EXcar, 
and about é\yAddaro, see p. 176. the Wote, and about éhynAdpevoc, (proparoz. 
ex. gr. Arat. 176.) § 111. Obs. 2. 

EAEYO—, EAQ, see épyouat. 


éAxw, (I drag,) augment a, § 84,2. fut. 2AEw and Edkvow, aor. 
eiA€a and ciAxvoa, pass. merely ciAxvopat, ciAxicOnv, from 
EAKYQ.—MED. 


tAirw, (I give hopes, I cause to hope,) tATwopua, (I expect, 1 hope,) 
perf. to\7a the same with ZA7ouar, plusg. as imperf. zoATrEy 
($ 84. Obs. 6 and 9). 


"EA—, see cikw. “EA—, see aipéw. 

ENEIK—, ENEIK, &c. see gépw. | éviTw, See imei. 

évnvo0a, an old perf. which presupposes a theme ENEGQ, ENOQ: izevnvole, 
karevnvole, (is, sits, lies on something,) Hom. See § 97. Obs. 2, and compare 
above dyvyvoba. 

évOeiv, HvO0r, see Eoxopat. 

évimtw, (I scold 27,) has two forms for the aor. in Homer, either tvévizroyv, more 
correctly évévizov, (see Buttm. Lezilogus, 1. 63, p. 282, and compare above 
§ 85. Obs. 2.) or according to § 85. Obs. 3, with the redupl. at the end (3 pers.) 


Hvimarev. 
éviomw, évvitw, see eimeiv. |  &vvupe, see § 108. III. 
é0ANTO, See EtAw. | émaupsty, émavpioxouat, &c. see AYP. 


"EII—, see eizeiv. 


extorapat, (I know, understand,) 2 pers. émiotaca, poetically 
ériata Or émloty, (see the Note to Soph. Philoct. 798.) 
imperf. imistaunv, (so far it goes after iorauar, conj. and 
opt. see § 107. Obs. III. 5.) fut. tmiorjoopa, aor. yriorhOnv. 
Verbal adj. tmisrytéc. 


exw (I am busy, or occupied, about something, see Schneider’s 
Gr Dict.) 


This old verb, of which some compounds (especially. duéw) have been 
retained in prose, has the augment é, (dveizov,) and an aor. toro, omeiv, 
omwv (éréorov, émiomeiv, weTaorwy, but all rather poetical). To avoid 
mistakes, compare éovere and évézrw in eizetv. 

éxopat, (I follow, attend,) eimouny, evouat. This middle voice, which is much 
used, has an aor. corresponding to that of the act. exw, excepting that it has 


27 See, about the difference of the forms évézw and the fut. éviww, the preceding 
Note. 
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the spiritus asper in the indic. : torouny, oxéoOat, ood, (orto, ometo, Hom.) 
which latter forms occur chiefly in the compounds, éziozou, &e. 

The old poets have the ¢ also in the other moods of the aor. ozwpat, 
éovécOar, Ec7ropevoc*s. But the pres. towerar, Od. 6. 826, is a false reading 
for Eoyerat: see especially éag0n above. 

zoaw, (I love,) poetically goauar, (after ioraua,) takes its tenses 
only from the pass. form, aor. jgacbnv (poetically joaca- 
unv). The pres. tense Zo@mar, 2oac0a, Zowpsvoe, 18 a real 
pass. 

Another regular éodaw is used merely in compounds, éepacat, to pour out ; 
KaTepacal, &e. 

EPTQ and épdw, see pélw :—épyw, see also in eipyw. 

éocikw, to tear to pieces, in the transitive sense, but in the aor. 2. 
nptcov it is intrans. (§ 1138, 2.) © 

zoctrw, (I throw down, overthrow,) has this causative (§ 118, 2.) 
signif. in the fut., aor. 1. &c.; éogorrro, plusg. pass. Epic, 
instead of épipimro, § 85. Obs. 1. but the aor. 2. and perf. 2. 
Hourov, zovoura, have the immediative signif. to fall down— 
Epic med. avnperbauny, he carried off on high, carried away. 


zoiCw, (I strive, contend,) is regular, perf. pass. pyprsuar with a 
strengthened signif. of the pres. 


There is another form ép:daivw, and (according to § 112, 13.) éeréyoac@at, 

Il. b. 792, where the t is long for the sake of the metre. 
zozoQa, (to ask,) inf. of nodunv, ¢. Eowpat, imper. zoov, an aorist. 
Fut. gpjoomat. 

The Jonians in their prose have also a pres. tense, etpouat, but use the 
imperf. etoduny, with eioec@at, thus accented, and this is likewise avr. in the 
other moods, fut. etoncouat. The Epics have also épeo@ar as pres. tense with 
the signif. of cioovat, and further the form éoém in both the act. and med., 
which must be carefully distinguished from the fut. tow (see eizeiv) : conj. 
éociowev, Epic for épgwuev. Whatever is wanting is supplied in prose by 
E0wTaw. ; 

zppw, (I go away,) zepjow, Eppnea, § 112, 2. 
The Homeric azdeoce is derived from this verb in its causative sense, to 
sweep away. See Buttm. Lewil. II. 92. 
éovOaivw, (I redden, make red,) fut. 2ov0now, &e. (§ 112, 13.) Homer has also the 
radical form épevOw, épetow, &e. 
éovkw, (I restrain, keep off,) aor. hobdxaxov, infin. gouvkakéety, see § 85. Obs. 3. 


éptw, or eiotvw, ¥, (I draw, drag, pull,) is regular through the whole conjugation, 





28 On comparing the forms éozov, oréc@at, and icxyov, syeiv, (from éyw,) with 
éxXs, ExAeTOo, exTouny, TrEgOar, &c. (see § 110, 4.) it becomes obvious that the for- 
mer have been produced by the same syncope. The spiritus asper in ¢xw and EXQ 
(Ew) was changed into an o, which immediately took its station before the follow- 
ing consonant, thus—é-cyoyr, é-crov. The aspirated ¢ in éozduny is an anomaly. 
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fut. again éobw, med. govopat, I1.. 454. See § 95. Obs. 12. Hesiod (E. 816.) 
has also the infin. etodpevar of a form in pu (short). The MED. éovouar takes 
in Epics the signif. to save, preserve ; in this sense some editors write the v 
with one a, (efovcaTo,) when the syllable ought to be long, just as if the uv had 
been originally long ; and in the sense to draw, they spell it with a double o, 
(g9dccaro,) as if the v had been originally short. But as the vis also found 
short in the first sense, (ex. gr. 1. 0. 186. x. 351.) and as the signif. frequently 
run one into the other, it is more correct to denote the lengthening of the v 
by two o, without any distinction. The collateral form pvec@at, which simply 
means fo save, liberate, has, on the contrary, a long v in the Attics, éopvcaro, 
but with the Epics this too is short, pvcapny, Il. 0. 29, and should therefore 
also be lengthened épptcoaro, piooaro, which, however, is generally ne- 
glected. Lastly, there is a syncopated collateral form, (§ 110, 5.) éovc@ar, 
eiovoat, and puoar, commonly with long v, govro, (yet once épvro in Hesiod, 
©. 304.) eipvro, eiovarat, pbaTo, &c. almost exclusively in the sense of saving, 
watching over, (except Od. x. 90. eipvro, dragged, pulled,) which must not be 
mistaken for the perf. and plusg. of the radical form sipvpat, [ have been 
dragged.—See Buttm. Lexilogus, 1. 18, with the Additions in vol. ii. 


zoxoua, (I go,) from EAEYOQ, fut. 2Acbooua, aor. jAvOov, 
commonly 7APov, ($ 110, 4.) 2rXGetv, imper. 2X02, (see Obs. 


I. 4, 1, to § 108.) &c. perf. 2AnrAvba. Verbal adj. éXevoréov. 

The perf. with the Epics is eiAjAov@a—I pers, pl. with the syncope 
eihnAovOpev. 5 

The Doric is 7r0ov, év@eiv, see § 16. Obs. 1. d. 

Tt has already been stated above, § 108. V. that instead of the other 
moods of the pres. from éoyouat, which more seldom occur, especially in 
compounds, we meet much more frequently with those of eius, and that in- 
stead of yoxounyv we more generally find the imperf. yey or ga, and the 
pres. sipt instead of the fut. 2hevoopat. 


2oOnuévoc, (clothed,) Ion., noOnpévog Att. a defective part. perf. 
éoViw, (I eat,) from %w, (Hom.) fut. eSouar, (§ 95. Obs. 18.) perf. 
zonooKka, perf. pass. 20jdecmat, Aor. pass. iO&cOnv,—aor. act. 
epayov (from PAT'O).—Verbal adj. tdeoréc. 
Part of the forms of Jw come from the old formation, fut. édéow, &c. 
(§ 112. Obs. 3.) where the ¢ in the perf. act. was changed into 0, (compare 
§ 97. Obs. 1, 2.) which in Homer remains also in the puss. éOndopat, 0n- 


dorat. Homer has also the perf. 26nda, and the infin. pres. @pevar, ($ 110, 5.) 
for édevy, é0&uevar. Poets have a shorter form in the pres. éo0w. 


EOTETE, ECTOYV, ETTOMNY, See eiveiy and Ew. 


evade, See avodrvu. 

evdw, kabebdw, (I sleep,) fut. evdjow, xabevdjow, augm. cabnidor, 
kabcveor, and 2xaQeveov. 

evotoxw, (I find,) from “EYPQ, aor. cipov, imperf. cipé, fut. 
evpjow, &c. (¢ 112, 10.) aor. pass. evoéInv, (§ 95. Obs. 4.) 
Verbal adj. cvpetée.— Augm. § 84. Obs. 2.—MED. 


Un-Attie writers form the aor. med. like the aor. 1. evpapny, instead of 
evpouny (§ 96. Note to Obs. 1). 
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%x0w, (I hate,) only in the pres. tense, and poetical, whence a 
MED. (2x@dvoua,) amexOavoua, (L incur hatred,) fut. 
amrexOhooua, &e. aor. nxOdunv, awnxOdunv™, perf. am- 
nxOnua, I am hated. See § 112,18. 

Exw, (I have,) imperf. cixov, fut. Ew, (with the spiritus asper, 
see § 18. Obs. 4.)—aor. (as if it were from EXQ,) toxov, 
oxElv, CONj. cX@, sxIIC, &c. (compounds Tapacxw, TapaaxyC, 
opt. sxoinv, (see the Note to Obs. II. 3. to § 103.) imper. 
oxic, (§ 110, 6.) but in the compounds also rapacye, med. 
ioxdunv, imper. sxov, (mapdcxov,)—Wwhence a new fut. 
oxhow, perf. toxnka, &c.—aor. pass. éoxé0nv.— Verbal adj. 
ixtoc and oxerdc. 


. 


The aor. oxetv has produced a collateral form of the pres. tcxw, which is 
preferred in some particular signif. (to hold, occupy, &c.) to which of course 
the fut. cyjow more properly belongs®®. There is an old perf. of éxw, 
dywxa (Il. B. 218. cvvoywore 3), 

We must also notice the following anomalous compounds of éxw : 

aviyw. This verb, when in the middle voice (avéxeo@ar) it merely signi- 
fies to endure, bear, has the double augm. in the imperf. and aor. yvecxouny, 
nvecxouny (§ 86. Obs. 6). 

apréxw, (I wrap round, environ,) imperf. dpmeixov, fut. apgsew, aor. 
Hpmioxov, aumeoveiv 2, MED. dpréxyopat or dpmisxvovpat, (I clothe my- 
self in, wear,) audéEopat, aor. numioxopny. 

umrxvoupar, (I promise,) Ion. iwioyouat, (Hom. Herod.) fut. vxocyn- 
copa, aor. UTETKXOUNY, imper. VIOGXOV, perf. VTETX HPAL. 


fbw, (I boil, cook,) fut. ebhow, &c. (Herod. 1, 48. has the emperf. 
ewes.) Verbal adj. &byréoc, ebnroe, or EpOdc. 


bes 
Zaw, (I live,) has (according to § 105. Oés. 5.) Ze, Ene, Sn, &e. 
imperf. eCwv, eCne, &e. infin. Cav—imper. Ci. 
We also meet (as if from a form in pt) with the 1 pers. imperf. env, and 


29 The infin., notwithstanding its aoristical signif., is always found accented, 
anéxOeo0at, but there is no pres. tense a7éxOopat in the ancient writers. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gir. 

30 See about the origin of Eoyor, cxety, from éyw, the Note to rw. Thee in the 
pres. tense tsyw supplies the place of a redupl. as that in pipyw, wimrw, exactly 
like the « in tornp, only that in toyw the spiritus asper was converted into a lenis 
on account of the x (which was done much more frequently in the old language). 

31 This is erroneously derived from OXOQ, and so is oiywxa (see otyopar) from 
OIX0OQ. Its true derivation becomes obvious from the comparison with the subst. 
dkwya. The simplest perf. of éyw is 6ya,and with the augm. ®ya; thus that of 
OIXQ is @ya. Both were in the usual way with the Attic redupl. dcwyxa, oikwya 
(for the et of otyopar naturally occurs but once, as in dsidexro) ; yet as of two 
aspirata the second also may be changed, (§ 18. Obs. 1.) dywka, otywea, were both 
used, and this form was retained for the sake of distinctness. 

82 This form is not Hpr-toxoy, aum-toxetv, but jyme-oyov, aymi-oyeiy. It 
should properly be apz-éoxyoyv, (like apz-eiyoy,) but im the aor. the augm. went 
over from the verb to the prep. numt-oxov. 
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imper. €701, to which, however, the preceding forms were preferred. This 
verb is used by the classic Attic writers as a defective verb along with the 
more perfect verb Bidw. The tenses now or Cnoopar, éyoa, éZynxa, occur but 
little or not at all in the old writers. The Ionians lengthened Z@ into Zww : 
this produced with them a new formation, Cww, Cwetc, Cwere, ECwov. (§ 105. 
Obs. 10. Note.) 

Cevyvum, (I join,) fut. ZevEw, &c. (§ 112, 14.) aor. 2. pass. 

eCuyny. 

Covvum, (L gird,) fut. Cwow, &c. perf. pass. wopar (§ 112, 14). 

MED. 
H. 

jpat. see § 108, II. | Hpi, Hv, see dnpi, § 109. I. 

Hpiw (I sink). The Homeric tzeyynpuee (Ll. x. 491.) is most correctly derived 
from this verb. It may be assumed that, whenever a verb began with a long 
vowel, this vowel was shortened by the redupl.: thus gunuuea. The metre 
required a doubling of the first pw, instead of which the poets used py, as is 
done in other words ; ew. gr. awaXapvoe from zahdapn, vwvvpvoc for vwvupoc. 

yTTAaopat, yoodopat, only in the pass. The Ionic writers have éooovpar, aor. 
EcowOny. 

0. 

GAN—, see Ov7oKw. 

Gaopat (I admire, behold). This is the oldest principal theme, of which isolated 
forms have maintained themselves in Homer and the Dorie writers, (0ao0«, 
@ncac0a, Dor. PacacOa,) which has given rise to a double change: 1. (@aé- 
opat, Dor. Ongopat, Ion. 2.) the usual Osdopar, (fut. Oeacopar, Jon. Oenoopat,) 
Herod. has the form é@nijro, (see § 105. Note to Obs. 16.) though commonly 
with the various reading é@netro. With respect to the signif. of this verb, 
Homer uses it only in the sense of admiring, and never has @ac@ar: later 
writers use all its forms in the sense of beholding, contemplating. This verb 
must not be confounded with @AQ, (to nurse, suck,) which see below. 


Garrw, (I bury,) aor. 2. pass. érapnv, (§ 18.) aor. 1. 2apOnv 
(Herod.), perf. pass. r20appa, re0ap0a. 
6AG—~perf. as pres. rEOn 7a, (I amastonished,) where the second aspirata is changed, 
whilst in the aor. éragoyr the first is changed. (See § 18, 2.) 

@AQ, an Epic defective verb, of which there occurs the aor. 1. act. Ojoat, (to nurse, 
suck,) and the med. 0@jca0a, (see § 105. Obs. 5 and 16.) O@noacAat, to suck, milk. 
See O@aopar. 

Oeaoua, see Odopat. | OédXw, see ééw. 

Bpopar, (I warm myself,) is a defective verb, of which nothing 
occurs in prose but the pres. and imper.; but Homer has 
also the fut. Qgocouar, and the conj. aor. pass. (20éonv) 
Oepéw. 

biccacba, (to obtain by prayers,) Qéccavro, &c. a defective aor. 
Verbal adj. Qeorbc¢ (modtBecroe, &c.). 


Dew, (I run,) fut. Oebcoua or Bevoovpat (§ 95. Obs. 17.)—no 
other tense occurs ; see rpéyw. 
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Onéopar, see Odopa: OjcOa, see OAQ. | OHII—, see OA®. 
Oiyydvew, (I touch,) formed of Oiyw™, fut. 0iSoua:, aor. eOryov. 


Ovijckw, (I die,) from OANQ, aor. Cavov, awé0avov, fut. Bavov- 
pat, aToOavovna, perf. r20vyxa, (as if it were from ONAQ, 
see § 110, 11.) whence the following shortened forms, 
(according to § 110,10.) in common use, ré0vayev, are, 
teOvaciv, éré0vacay, teAvavar, (reOvava, see zbid. the Note 
to Obs. 6.) reOvainy, réOvahi, part. reOvnxwe, (Lon. reOvnede,) 
commonly masc. and neut. reOvede, (Hom. reOvewwe,) 
gen. wroe, fem. teOvedoa (see ibid. Obs. 6. c.). 

There is an Attic collateral form of the fut. derived from ré@vnKa, 
reOvnéw, or reOvngopat. Verbal adj. Ovnroc, mortal. 

Oopeiv, see Powokw. | Oodcow, see Tapdoow. 

OPE®—, see roegu. | OPEX—, see TpEyw. 

Ootarw, I break in pieces,) aor. 2. pass. trobonv (§ 18, 1). 

bodcxw, (I leap, skip,) made of GOPQ, aor. opov, fut. Bopov- 
pat, Lon. Popéoua, see § 110, 11. 

6YS—, see ridw. | Otdw, see § 18. Obs. 2, and § 95. Obs. 4. 


6 
idpow, see § 105. Obs. 6. 
topvw, (I set, place,) has in Homer and in the later covvoi the aor. 1. pass. WovvOny, 
as if it were from ‘IAPYNQ 4}, 


ifw, xabifw, (I seat, sit down, Med. I sit myself down,) fut. 
kahie, (for xaBiow, according to § 95,9.) MED. xafiZi- 
copa, aor. 2xafica, compare £Copat. 

ixvéoua, (I come,) more commonly ddixvéoua, fut. iEoua, aor. 


ikounv, perf. typat, adiypat, infin. apiy Ba. 

The Epics use in the pres. and imperf. the radical form itcw with the aor. 
iZoy (§ 96,9). This pres. icw has a long t, hence in the Epic all the forms 
belonging to the act., which are merely the pres. and imperf., always occur 
as long only. The aor. 2. ixéuny properly has a short t, which is long in the 
indic. simply through the augment; hence in the Epics, who may neglect 
the augment, it is sometimes short and sometimes long, but in the collateral 
moods (ixéo@at, tkotuny, &e.) it is constantly short. The derivative form 
icavw has a short c in the pres. tense. See about amixarat the Obs. IV. 3. 
to § 103. 


iAaoxona, (I conciliate, propitiate,) fut. iacona, (a,) from the 
more uncommon ‘Aaya, for which Homer also has ‘Adouat. 
The act. had the intrans. signif. to be propitious, whence 


88 The forms @iyetv, Oiywy, which occur, ought probably to be accented like the 
aor. 

°* Compare § 112,12, and auavivOn under zvéw,and the Epic superl. (@ivrara 
from (Oc, § 115. Obs. 6. 
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poets had the zmper. iAnO: and trAafi, conj. and opt. perf. 
(as a pres. tense,) iAyjKw, iAfjKomm. 


imrapai, see 7éTopat. | ionp, see § 109. IIT. 


K. 
KAA—, 1.) Kéxacwat, céeadpat, see kaivupar. 2.) xexadctv, fut. nos, &c. see 
Kyjow and yaw. 
raGéZopat, Kaevcw, raOnuat, KabiZw, see eopar, eVdw, Huat, iZw. 
kaivupat (I am of distinction, excel). To this rerb belongs the perf. céxacpar, Dor. 
kéxadpat 5°, which has the same signif. 
xatw, (I burn, set fire to,) is transitive, Attic cdw, (a and with- 
’ ’ ’ 
out contr.) fut. catow, &c. (§ 95. Obs. 9.) pass. aor. 1. 
exavOnv, and aor. 2. ézxdnv (a). Verbal adj. xavoréoc, 
KavoTOC, KauTOoc. 


The Epics have an aor. 1. without the o, éena (§ 96. Obs. 1) ; whence 
arises, through shortening the 7 into ¢, the part. ckéacg in Attic poets (Esch. 
Agam. 858. Eurip. Fhes. 97). With the Epics this ¢ is again changed into 
et, (compare o7etw, Betw, &c. § 107. Obs. 4.) imper. Ketov, med. xeiayvTo, and 
the conj. ceiopev, (for cywpev, see Obs. V. 15, to § 103.) which is in the JZ. 7. 
333. instead of the fut. (see § 139. Obs.1. 1.4.) The pres. tense kqw, Keiw, 
and infin. karaketpev, (11. 7. 408.) are doubtful. ; 


xadéw, (I call,) fut. xadkéow, Attic cad, éxdAsca, KéxAnka, exA}- 
Onv, &c. (§ 110, 11.) perf. pass. KéxAnuat, (I am called, 
named,) opt. xexAijunv, KéxAno, &c. § 98. Obs. 9—MED. 


kauvw, (I grow weary,) from KAMQ, (§ 112, 12.) aor. mayor, 
fut. cxauovpa, perf. xéxunxa, (as if it were of KMAQ, § 110, 
11.) Epic part. cexunoc, gen. dro¢ and wroc. 


Kavazaic, see dyvupt. | Ketpat, see § 109. II. 


KéAouat, (I exhort, command,) fut. ceAfjooua, &c. aor. éxexdounv; 
(§ 110, 4,6). As for éxdéo, see kréw. 
kevtéw, (I prick, sting,) is regular, but Homer has J/. b. 337. the infin. aor. 1. 
kevoat from the radical form KENTQ (whence covroc, a long pole). 
keoavvum, (I mix,) or kiovdw, nut, old; Kepdw, (§ 112, 14, 15.) 
fut. keoaow, aor. zxéoaca: there is a syncope, or rather a 
metathesis *°, with a long a in the perf. kéxpaxa, pass. 
kéxoapat, éxoaOnv, Lon. xéxonua. But xexfoacuat, éxeoacOnv, 
were also used. 


35 The signif. of these forms, and the analogy of paivw, paccare, ippadara, 
show that they belong together. 

36 The ¢ not being omitted, but rather coalesced with the a, whence it became 7, 
but @ with the Attics (as usual after 9). Compare § 110, 11. 
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Homer has the aor. 1. act. epijoar, Od. n. 164. Observe also the accent 

on the Homeric conj. céowyrat (Il. 6. 260 97). 

keodaivw, (I gain, earn,) is regular in the Attics (aor. kepdavar) ; 
with the TIonians and several later writers xepdqoouat, 
éxéodnoa, &c. perf. cexépdaxa, ($ 101. Obs. 8. Note,) and -nxa. 

kéw, see Kéiwat and Kaiw. 

khow, (I afflict, grieve,) cjdouae and xéknda, (I take care, care 
for,) whence the Homeric fut. cexadjooua, (Il. 8. 353.) 
shortened, (as ré0nAa, reAadvia,) imper. aor. med. Khdeca 
for -noa. 

kixavw and xydvoua, (I reach, attain,) kyhoopat, éxrynoauny, 
aor. 2. excxov, as if of KIXQ. It has a collateral form of 
the imperf. and the dependent moods of the pres. from 
KIXHMI, which, in most cases, keeps the » unchanged : 
KEY NMEV, EKLXHTNV—KLXHVal, (KLXw,) KLXElw, KLXElNV, KLXEIC, 
Kixnpevoc, &e. fut. Kixjnooua, aor. 1. éxrynoaunv, aor. 2. 
extxov, kyov (as if from KIXQ).—See about the quantity, 
§ 112. Obs. 8. 


Kiyonpl, see yoaw. 

kiw, (I go,) occurs little in the indic. pres., but we meet so much the more fre- 
quently in poets with the imperf. éxtov, and the dependent moods, ex. gr. Kiowpt, 
part. cxwwv, which has the accent on the final syllable without being anaor., 
exactly like iwy of eius, of which verb in general these forms are to be con- 
sidered as collateral (IQ, KIQ). 


kdafw, (I clang, shout,) fut. crayEw, &c. ($ 92. Obs. 1.) perf. 
kéxAayya, identical with the pres. ($ 118. Obs. 14.) whence 
fut. kexAdyEoua. Poets have also without the nasal sound 
aor. ekAayov, perf. kékAnya, part. cexAhyovrec. See § 111, 2. 
See EAaéa In KAsiw. 

kAaiw, (I weep,) Attic khaw (a and without contr.), fut. kXabco- 
pat or kAavoovpat, aor. exAavoa (§ 95. Obs. 9). The fut. 
kAathow or KkAajow is more uncommon. — Verbal adj. 
kAavortéoe, KAavoroe, KAavt6c.—MED. 

kaw, (I break,) cXacw, (a,) &c. the pass. takes the o, part. aor. 2. 
Poet. «Ade, (dzoxAadg,) § 110, 6. 

kAsiw, (I close, shut,) is regular: perf. pass. xéxkAewae and 
KékAglopal. 


There is an Ionic collateral form cAniw, Kdnicw, Att. rAyw, whence 
KékAgpat. The Doric crafw, (properly cdq@Ew,) éeAa~a, comes from the 
fut. Kryjlow. 


37 This points to a form képapat, after the analogy of § 107. Obs. III. 5. Com- 
pare Kpeudyvupt, Kpéwapat, conj. Kpéuwpat. 
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KAéw, kAsiw, (I celebrate, sing,) kAéouat, (IL am celebrated,) zxdéo, 
2 imperf. for éxAéeo (§ 105. Obs. 7).—But xékAnka belongs 
to caAéw, and KékAero to xéAcuat. 

Kdvw, (J hear,) a poetic verb, whose imperf. échvoy has the signif. of the aor. (§ 96. 

Obs. 3.) imper. kdbe, KAveTe, and Kv, KddTE, (§ 110. 6.) or with the redupl. 
(§ 83. Obs. 7.) KéKrXvOL, KéxAUTE, part. pass. KNopeEvoc, (renowned,) § 110. 8. 

KMA—, see kaprvw. | cvaw, see § 105. Obs. 5. 

kooévvum, (I satiate,) fut. copiow, &c. ($ 112, 14.) perf. pass. 
kexdocouat, Lon. xexdonuat, Epic part. xexopnoc, (§ 97. 
Obs. 7.) with the signif. of the pass.— xopéw, ée¢, is the Ion. 
Sut. 

This verb must not be confounded with copéw, jow, I sweep. 

kpdGw, commonly kékpaya, (I bawl out,) see § 118. Obs. 14. 
Kéxoaypev, KéxkoayO, &c. (§ 110, 9.) fut. KexopaEoua, aor. 
Ekoayov. 

koatvw, (I fulfil, accomplish,) admits in the Epics a lengthening 
in all its parts, ex. gr. éxpaiaivev, konnvar, (aor. 1.) kexpaavra. 

KPA—, see Kepavvup. 

Kosuavyum, (I hang up, suspend,) pass. koguavyupa, (I am sus- 
pended, hung from,) and as med. (I hang myself) xpéua- 
pat, (after toraua,) I hang, intrans. and its conj. coéuwpat, 
opt. kpsuatunyv, and also kosuoiunv’’, fut. act. kozuaow, (a,) 
Ait. koeue, ac, a,&c. The aor. pass. tkeozuacOnv is common 
to the pass. and middle voice, and intrans., but the fut. 

pass. kosuacOjooua belongs merely to cpeudvyvua: there 
is a particular fut. intrans. cosunooua (L shall cs loose, 
wave to and fro). 

This repartition of forms and significations is, on the whole, confirmed by 
the Attic writers; but it must not be expected that authors never deviated 
from this analogy*®. Koguawas a pres. tense occurs only in later writers.— 
Konprvnm is an Attic collateral form in the pres. and imperf. 

KovTTW, KoUTTacKoY, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 

kraouar, (I acqguire,) perf. as pres. xékrnuat, (I possess,) and 
extnuat, (9 83. Obs. 1.) con. and opt. see § 98. Obs. 9; 
and about the opt. xexrwunv, see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
6.95. Obs.:17. 

kreivw, (I kill, slay,) fut. xrevi, see § 101. Good writers use 
merely txrova as perf. 


Homer has a fut. cravéiw, (see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.) and its medium 
as pass. Il. . 481. earaxravéecde. 





38 Aristoph, Vesp. 298. cpéuorsGe, see § 107. Obs. ILI. 5. and compare papvoipny. 
39 In German the same happens with hangen and hangen, erhangte and erhing; 
and in English with hung and hanged. 
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There is also a poetical aor. écrav, ac, a, 3 pers. pl. Exrav, (for -acay,) conj. 
créw, (for c7@, see § 107. Obs. IV. 8.) infin. nrapev, krapevat, (for Kravat,) 
part. KTac, pass. éxraunyv, krausvoc, krac8at. See about all these forms, 
§ 110, 6,7. Homer has also the aor. pass. 4° éera@nv, and éxravOny (§ 101, 
Obs. 6). f 

Independently of the very un-Attic perf. <«raxa and éxrayea, there is 
another form éxréyvnka, (§ 112, 9.) of which the Atticism is doubtful. 

KTiperoc, see § 110, 7. | Kruméw, § 96. Obs. 5. 
kuviw, (J kiss, from KYQ,) xtow, Exvoa (v). 


The compound zoockuvéw (I prostrate myself, worship,) is commonly regu- 
lar ; but in the Poets we also meet with zpookicar, &e. See particularly 
another Kviw. ‘ 


kupéw, (I light on, meet with,) is regular, but has a collateral 
form xiow. Deponens, xigoua, imperf. txvpov, ful. Kboow, 
aor. Exupoa. 

kow or xvéw (to be pregnant, to conceive). Kvuickw or -omat, 
I impregnate, is regular in the second form xvéw, but the 
Poets have also an aor. 1. med. ixvcdunv.*' Compare 
KUVEW. 


A. 


Aayxavo, (IL obtain by lot or fate,) from AHXQ, (§ 112, 13.) 
fut. XnEoua, aor. EXayov, perf. ciAnxa, (§ 83. Obs. 3.) or 
dLAoyxa (as if from AEIXQ). 


The Ionians said in the fut. \dZouat (see § 27. Obs. 6). The Homeric aor. 
Aehayety has the causative signif. to impart. 


AAK—, see A\aokw. 


AauBavw, (I take,) from AHBQ, ($ 112, 18.) fut. Ambouar, aor. 
thaov, wmper. Aaf_e and dAa/32, (Obs. I. 4. to § 108.) perf. 
nga (§ 83. Obs. 3).—MED. 

The Ionians have AeA aBnea, (§ 111, 3.) and (from AAMBQ) Adpopat, 
ehaugOny, AeAappat, NapTrréoe. 

AavGavw, more rarely Aj9w, (I am hidden,) Xnow, EAabov, AéAn Oa. 
— Med. dav@avopa, more rarely Anfoua, (I forget,) Anoopuat, 
zAabdunv, A~Anomat. 

Homer has in the aor. Aehabeiv, X\eXaPEcOar, but the former merely as a 
causative of the middle voice, to cause to forget, make one forget, in which 


sense he uses the pers. \n@avw. The Ionic dialect has in the perf. pass. a, 
AéAaopat (§ 27. Obs. 6). 





40 This tense in common language was not used from this verb; they had, instead 
of it, €0avov, awéPavor, in a pass. sense (a7é9avey UT’ avTov). 

41 The usual reading cvocapévy rests barely on the seeming relation to évca 
from Kvvéw. 
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Adokw, (I emit a sound, speak, lon. Xnxéw, Dor. Aakéw,) from 
AAKQ; aor. 2. ZXaxov, and as med. XeAaxdéunv, (Hymn. 
Merc. 145.) whence (according to § 111, 3.) fut. AXaxnoupar, 
aor. 1. z\axnoa,” perf. (as pres., see § 118. Obs. 14.) 
AéXaka, Ion. A~Anka: as an Epic shortening, AcAakvia. 

Adw, see Ad. | AETX—, see Aayyavw. 


Aéyw, to say, has no perf. act. whatever, and the perf. pass. is 
AZAzypat, 2A¢xOnv. But in the sense of to collect, in which 
it has some compounds, the perf. act. is ciAoya, (cuveiAoya,) 
and the perf. pass. most commonly is siAeypar, (§ 83, Obs. 3.) 
aor. 2éynv (ex. gr. Kxatedéynoav).— MED. diadéyoua (L 
converse) has ousiAeyuat, but in the aor. dueAéyOnv. 

Homer has likewise the syncopated aor. éXéypny, Od. t. 335. joined ExTO, 
Od. 6. 451. counted. 

The old poetical AéZar, (to lay down, put to sleep,) AeEacat, (to lie down, 
rest,) has along with this form the syncopated aor. (§ 110, 8.) ékéypyyv, AEKTO, 
imper. \éEo, and according to § 96. Obs. 9. AeZeo. But that this verb is a quite 
different radical form, has been shown in Buttm. Lezilogus, I1. 78. 9, 10. 

AzeAerypudrec, (moving the tongue, licking, lapping,) a defective 
paris per. tm Wesiod. See Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 1. p. 7. 
Note. 


AeAinuat, (L am bent on, hasten, strive,) an Epic perf., which seems to belong to AIAQ, 
but squares with none of the signif. of this radical form. Hence the ex- 
planation is very probable that it stands for AeAvAnpévog for the sake of 
euphony, omitting the last A, from Aidw, AtrAaiopat, (I desire ardently, strive 
for#?.) See Buttm. Levilogus, I. 21. 


AHB—, see Jay Barw. | AnQw, see LavOavw. 

Ankéw, see AaoKkw. | AHX—, see Nayxavw. 

ATA—, see Aedinpat. 

ANiccoua, seldom Airoua, (I implore, supplicate,) fut. Nicoua, aor. 
me) , b) ? 
é\tcaunv and 2Arréunv. 


Aotw (I wash). In this verd the Attics have, instead of the 
pers. forms with the short connecting final vowel, shortened 
forms, ex. gr. 3 pers. unperf. EXov, pl. grouper, pass. ovpat, 
&e. Novo Aar.— MED. 


The lengthened forms are a contraction of the old \oéw, (Hom. édoevy, 





42 The a in these forms is short, ew. gr. Aristoph. Pac. 382. The passage in 
Aristoph. Wub. 410. (dvadaejoaca,) is a deviation. 

43 Such sacrifices of analogy to pronunciation are not uncommon in a language, 
which is just beginning to be polished. We have asimilar instance in the poetical 
word éxzayXoc, (dreadful,) which is admitted to be derived from éxzAayijvat, not 
by a transposition, but with the termination Aoc, ($119, 13.) instead of éezAayoc.— 
Exactly in the same way we have zuedoc for wAveXoc, from 7AVwW, TAVYH. 
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Noéooat,) but the shortened ones did not originate in a syncope (Aovpan, like 
oipat, according to §110,5): the accentuation é\odpev, éXovTo, (not EAouper, 
éXovro, like éxetro, Eovro,) and the infin. Aovyv, which also occurs, show that 
they are a contraction of the radical form AOQ, whence the Homeric aor. dds. 


Abw, see § 95. Obs. 4. and about Avro § 110, 7. opt. perf. AéAvTO, 
§ 98. Obs. 9. 

Aw, (I wish, long for,) Ane, AH, 8 pers. pl. Adv71, a Doric defective 
verb. 


M. 


patvoua, (I am mad,) fut. wavotvpat, aor. zuavny, perf. (with the 
same signif.as the pres. tense) ugunva. But the aor. act. 
tunva (Aristoph. Thesm. 561.) has the causative meaning, 
to make mad, in which sense the compound ékyaivw is, 
however, more usual (§ 185, Ods. 1). 
Theocr. (10, 31.) has peuavnpar (§ 111, 3), with the signif. of the pres. 
tense like patvopat. 
paiouat, see MAQ. H MAK—, see pyxaopat. 
pavbave, (I learn,) from MHOQ, aor. Euabov, fut. pabnooua, 
perf. ugadnka (§ 112, 18. and 111, 8). 
The fut. pabedvpat, see § 95. Obs. 16. 
paréey, See paoTTw. 
papvauat, (I fight, combat,) after iorauat, has merely a pres. and 
imperf., imper. uaovao, (§ 107. Obs. IV. 4.) opt. wapvotuny 
(§ 107. Obs. III. 5). 
paottTw, (I catch, seize,) papbw, &c. part. perf. pmsuaptoc, 
aor. 2. (Euag7rov,) péuaovrov, and abbreviated Zuarov, paréetv, 

3 pers. pl. opt. usuatroev (for parorev). 

paxona, (I fight,) fut. wayécoua, commonly paxoupa, (§ 95, 
Obs. 15, 16.) aor. iuaxeoduny, perf. usuaxynua. Verbal adj. 
paxstéoc and paynréoc. 
The fut. produced the Jon. pres. tense paxéopat, and Homer has not only 
paxeopevoc, but even paxeovpevoc, both as pres. tenses. 
Epic Poets use, for the sake of the metre, the fut. uaynoouat, but the aor. 
éuaxéooaro. ** 
MAQ, an old verb, which occurs chiefly in three signif. and forms : 

1.) Perf. as pres. (uépiaa,) peudacr, pepawe, (gen. wesadroc,) and with the 
syncope pépwaper, péware, 3 pers. pl. plusq. péipacar, (§ 110, 10.) to strive, 
desire ardently. 

2.) Pres. med. pépar, (I long for, seck or search for,) wwpevoc, contr. of paopar; 


44 Some critics write also éguaynoaro, &c. for the sake of uniformity, contrary 
to the text, which has been handed down to us. 
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but the w prevailed: hence, for instance, infin. paéoPar, and imper. pweo, 
(like pvweo from prydopat, pryépat,) see § 105. Obs. 10. Note. 

3.) Pres. med. patopat, (I stir myself, seck,) fut. and aor. med. pacopar, tuaca- 
pny, especially in compounds: thus in Homer the imperf. érepatero, 
Od. t. 441. corresponds exactly to the aor. émipaccapevoc, ibid. 446 - 
Compare daiw dadcacOa, vaiw vacacOa. 


pe0bw, (I am intoxicated,) takes its tenses from the pass. 
(gueOicOnv, &c.): the other act. tenses, except the imperf., 
belong to peOicxw, (I intoxicate, make drunk,) éuidvoa 
($ 112. Obs. 6). Med. weOicxoua (I get drunk). 


petpomat, (I obtain,) aor. Eupopov, perf. tupopa™ (§ 83. Obs. 2). 
From the causative sense (§ 113, 2.) of the act. MEIPQ, to apportion, allot, 

(whence pépoc, a part, portion,) comes the perf. pass. as an impersonal verb, 
and with the syllable ec instead of the redupl. (§ 83. Obs. 3.) etwaprat, it has 
been ordained by fate, part. siwappévoc. We also meet with peuopyra and 
femoppevoc. 

pédrAw, (L intend, am about to do,) fut. wedrd\how, &c. See about 
the augment, § 83. Obs. 5. 


pédw, (I am concerned about, take to heart,) is, in its act. form, 

mostly used in the 3 pers. uéde, uéAovor, fut. wedHoe, &c. 5 

pass. wédoua, (I have the care of,) more usually érimédomar, 
peAnooual, éueArHOnv. 

Poets employ the pass. indifferently for the act. ; instead of péder they 

have péXerat, and the perf. in the sense of the pres. act. wiyndev, and pass. 


peuBrera, (Hom., Hesiod,) which came from pepédnrat, according to § 19, 
Obs. 1. and by shortening ; compare pépveo and aonospat. 


pévw, (I remain,) has in the perf. wepévnxa, § 101. Obs. 9.— 
Verbal adj. weveréoc. 


From another MENQ, (whence pévog,) which does not occur in the pres. 
tense, comes the Ionic and Poet. perf. péyova (I resolve, intend, compare 
peveaivw). This pépova is related to péuaa, compare yéyova, yéyaa **. 


METIQ, peueripévoc, see § 108. I. 5. 
unkxaopmar (I dleat). 


The old poet. forms of this verb are part. aor. paxwy, perf. weunca, whence 
the Homeric shortened peyaxvia, (§ 97. Obs. 3.) and of which, as it has the 
signif. of the pres., there is again an imperyf. guéuncov (111, 2). 


45 We meet only with the 3 pers. uyope in the old Epic poets, and in most 
passages as a distinct perf., like céernrat, ex. gr. Od. €. 335. Only in the I/. a. 278, 
it is a distinct aor. 

46 The Lyric passage in Eurip. [phig. Aul. 1495, where pépova is the perf. of 
the usual verb pévw, cannot, as a solitary instance, be of any avail against the general 
usage, not only of the Attic poets, but even of Herod. in his prose, (6, 84.) and the 
two verbs must be carefully distinguished, though they may be supposed to be ety- 
mologically connected. 


T 
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puaivw (I pollute). The aor. takes the n. The Homeric piayOny, Il. 6. 146. is ex- 
plained as the 3 pl., for pravOnoay, piarOey: it is, more probably, the 3 dual 
of the syncopated aor. (sing. guiav-ro,) dual éucav-oOnv, tpravOnyv, § 110. Obs. 3. 


plyvu, and picyw, (I mix,) fut. wigw, &c. (§ 112, 14.) 


pyuviokw, (I remind,) from MNAOQ, fut. prvijow, &c.; pass. jur- 
pvyjoxoua, (I remember, recollect, it occurs to me, I men- 
tion,) tuviioOnv, uvnoOjocoua, prnordc. The perf. uéiuvnpac 
becomes the pres. (I recollect, still remember,) conj. péuvw- 
pat, y, Tat, &c. (see § 98. Obs. 9.) opt. usurijunr, Attic 
pgvoluny OF peuvopinv, meuvato, a contr. of the Ionic 
penvewunv, msuvéwro (Il. ~. 861). To this perf. belongs 
the fut. 3. usuviicouar (I shall remember). | 


Abbreviations oecur in Homer’s péurvy, (uéuveat,) for péuynoat, and in 
Herod.’s imper. péuveo for wguvynoo. Compare above péuPAerar. 

The simple form, (uvdaopat,) py@pat, is barely Ionic in the above sense, 
and pyvewpevoc, pywovrTo, pyweo, &c. (see § 105. Obs. 10. Note,) are Lonic 
lengthenings. But in the sense of to sue for in marriage, to woo, we also meet 
with pyaocPa in the common language. 


podsiy, see BLwokw. 


puxaoua, (I roar, beilow,) from MYKQ, must be noticed on 
account of its Epic forms zuvcov, méuuka. Compare 
pnkaopat. 

N. 

vaiw, (I dwell,) takes its tenses from the pass. and med. from 
NAQ, with short a, fut. vacopat, aor. tvacOnv or évacdunr, 
perf. (with later writers) vévacua. The act. tvaca (Evacca) 
has the causative signif. to cause to inhabit, to settle. 


vaoow, (I stuff,) vaew, &e.—vévacuat, vaoroc (§ 92. Obs. 2). 


véww, (I distribute, apportion,) fut. veuw and veunow, aor. Evema, 
perf. vevéunxa, &c. aor. pass. éveunOnv and éveuéOnv.— 
MED. 


viw, 1.) I heap up, occurs chiefly in the pres. and imperf. only with the Ionic and 
Epic lengthenings vqw, vntw, vnvéw, fut. vnow, aor. Evnoa, Lon. tvnnoa, &e. 
2.) I spin, is regular, ynow, &c. The contractions o, ov in the pres. tense 
are not in ov, but, contrary to analogy, in w: vot, vivToc, &c. The new 
pres. is vnOw. 
3.) I swim, fut. veboowat and vevootpat, (§ 95. Obs. 17.) ~vevoa, &e. 
4.) The poet. verb véecPar (to go away, return,) has commonly the signif. 
of the fut. in the indic. pres. véowar, or vedpar, 2 pers. vetar (§ 105. Obs. 7). 


vigw, (I wash,) takes its tenses from the verb vimrw, which is 
used in the pres. vilbw, &c.—MED. 


47 See about all these forms, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 98. Obs. 14—17. 
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voéw in the Ionic dialect contracts the on as in Pode, ex. gr. 
VWOW, EVWOA, EVEVWTO. 


vuotatw, (I nod the head with drowsiness, I sleep,) vuotacow and 
vuoTraew, &c. (§ 92. Obs. 1.) 


O. 
6Gw, (I smell, viz. emit a smell,) fut. 6fjow, (Ion. dZéow,) &c.: 
the perf. ddwéa has the power of the pres. tense. 
olyw or olyvume (I open). 
The Epics separate the diphthong in the augmented forms, wiyvuyro, wike. 
The following compound is most used: 
avolyw.or avotyvupt, (I open,) has the augment in the anomalous way 
stated in § 84. Obs. 8. imperf. avimyov, aor. avéwia, infin. avotga, perf. 1. 
avéiwya. The perf. 2. dvéiwya has the signif. of a neuter verb, I stand open. 
The forms jvoiga, Hvotyny, belong to later writers. 
oida, see § 100. ITI. 
oloua, (I am of opinion, mean,) imperf. wopunv, the 1 pers. sing. 
is also oiua, imperf. wunv’, fut. oincoua, aor. whOnv, 
oinfjvat. | 
The Epics make also use of the act. form, and resolve the diphthong: diw, 
dtopat, (t,) whence wicduny, wicOny, &e. 
7 ae 2 v ” 
olxopua, (I go away, am off,) cixhooua, perf. oynuar OY olxwKa 
(see the Nofe to tyw, dxwxa). 


Homer has also gynka, tapyxnca, Il. c.252.—See about the verb Buttm. 
Complete Gr. Gr. 


OI—, see olopar and ¢géow. 
éAucBavw, commonly -aivw, (J slide, slip,) ddAw08jcw, &dArcBov 
(§ 112, 13). 
oAAvm, (L ruin, destroy,) from OAQ, fut. 6Xw, aor. dAsca, perf. 
| oAwAeka.—_MED. 6dAdvpa, (I am undone, perish,) fut. ddov- 
pat, Zor. wrAéunv, inf. OAécAai,to which belongs perf. 2. dAwdXa. 
The poet. part. ddopevoc, obouevoc, becomes an adj. with act. signif. 
ruinous, pernicious: the collateral Epic form é\eckw came from the perf.— 
Compare § 111, 2. 
duvum, (I swear,) fut. duovpar, et, ira, &c. ducicoOa from OMQ, 
($ 112, 14.) aor. Hpoca, perf. 6ucépoxa, perf. pass. ducpocpat, 
but the rest with the aor. more usually without o, dueporar, 
&udOny, as if from OMOQ.—MED. 
oudpyvupme, (I wipe off,) fut. 6udpgw, &c. § 112, 14.—M ED. 
48 The old grammarians observe that the forms oiwa:, wpny, were used only of 


a firm conviction, which Attic urbanity thus stripped of the harshness of a strong 
affirmation. 
T 2 
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ovivnue*®, (I benefit, am of advantage to,) after iornur: it has no 
imperf. active (for which w@éXovy is used); it makes from 
ONAQ, ovijsw, Wwynoa.—MED. dvivaya, (I am benefited, 
derive advantage from,) aor. 2. wviuny, (noo, nTo,) OF wvauny, 
opt. dvatunv, infin. dvacBa. 
The indic. wvyauny is used by later writers, and in Homer belongs to 
ovopat. We meet with the aor. pass. oynOnv in Xen. Anab. 5, 5, 2. 
dvouat, (I insult,) radical form ONOQ, whence the pres. and 
imperf. after didoua, the 2 pers. sing. dvoca, imper. dvoco, 
fut. dvécoua, aor. wvdoOnv and wrocaunv. 
Homer has from the still simpler form ONQ the 2 pers. pl. pres. ovvec0e, 


aor. Wvaro. 


c , 
OII—, see 0paw. Ki i 


dpaw, (I see,) imperf. Jon. &pwv, commonly Edowv, (§ 84. Obs. 8.) 
perf. éwpaxa”, aor. cidov, C. dw, O. idomu, idsiv, idov, Ait. 
ide, &c. Med. ciddunv, idéc8a, idov, (and as an interjection 
idov, lo!) see above sidw, fut. dWoua, (J shall see,) from 
ONTQ.—Pass. perf. iwpauat, or ®pupat, wpa, wara, &c. 
pba, aor. &POnv, oPOinvae (in later writers also épa@jvar). 
Verbal adj. dparéoc, bourbe, omrdc. 

The perf. 2. d7w7a (I have seen) belongs to the dialects and the poets.— 
See about Homer’s dpyar, § 105. Obs. 16, with the JVote. 

The antiquated ézipopmar, aor. ériwPapny, to select, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from éméWopat. 

dovum, (I rouse, excite,) from OPQ, fut. dpow, aor. 1. dpoa 
($ 101. Obs. 3).— Med. oovupat, (I rise,) aor. wodunv, 3 pers. 
sing. @pero and woro, (see § 110, 8.) enfin. d00a, part. doue- 
voc, (for dpéc8at, doduevoc,) imper. 6pco, and according to 
§ 96. Obs. 9. dpcco. 

The perf. 2. dowpa belongs to this intrans. or immediative signif. (§ 113, 2 ) 
Iam risen; but wpopev (see § 85. Obs. 2.) is aor. (ex. gr. Od. 7. 201.) like 
noapey, and most generally has, like it, the transitive or causative signif. (he 
excited). The passive-like form dowperat agrees in sense with the perf. dowpe 
(compare above donpa, aonoewar). Lastly, Homer has likewise the pres. and 
imperf. of doopar and dpéopat, I hasten, move about, (Od. &. 104. Il. B. 398.) 
but they are attended with some difficulty : see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

dagpaivoua, I smell, trans.) do¢pjcopat, aor. wopoduny, § 112, 
13. lon. dc¢paunyv, (Herod. 1, 80, 26.) according to § 96. 
Obs. 1. with the Note. : 


49 This is derived from ONAQ through a redupl. with 1, (which, as in tornpe, 
&c. does not take place in the aor. 2.) whereby the redupl. of verbs beginning with a 
consonant (didwy) is imitated in the same way as the redupl. of the perf. by what is 
called the Attic redupl. Compare arurad\\w and émumrevw, from aradoc and OTITQ. 

50 In Attic poetry it was either pronounced as a synizesis in the Ionic way weaka, 
or written and pronounced éopaka.—See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 84. Obs. 11. 
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ovAomEVog, See OANUL. | ovvecbe, see dvopat. 

ovoéw, (I make water, stale,) impf. zobpovv, &c. fut. ovencoua, 
§ 84. Obs. 5. 

ovraw, (I wound,) oithow, &c. aor. syncope, (odrav, § 110, 6, 7.) 
3 sing. ovra, infin. ovtduev, (for ovtaval,) part. pass. ovra- 
fisvoce: oUTace, ovTacuévoc, belong to ovragw, a collateral 
form. 

ddetrw, 1. (I owe, ex. gr. money,) 2. (I ought, am to,) fut. dde- 
Ajnow, &c. 

The form w¢edor, ec, ¢, (commonly d¢eXov,) occurs merely as a wish.—See 
the Syntax, § 150. Homer has also 6gé\XAw (J7. 7. 200.) for dgeihw, and for 
w@geXov for the sake of the metre woedXor, (IU. 2. 350.) which forms must 
not be mistaken for dgéAXstv, to increase, magnify. Homer also uses this 


verb inan anomalous way in the cpt. aor. 1. dgé\Auev, 3 pers. sing. (Il. w. 651. 
Od. 8. 334.) 


ogArcKave, (I am guilty, condemned,) fut. dprAjow, perf. wpAnka, 
aor. wodov. 


gis 
walw, (I sport, joke,) fut. walEoua, tatovpuar. 


In later writers we also find after this formation éraEa, wevatypat, Ke, 
but the correct Attics always have ézatca, wéraiopar, notwithstanding the 
similarity of the tenses of the following verb : 


watw, (I strike, beat,) fut. waicw and raimjow, but the rest of the 
tenses are ézaica, Téraika, ératoOyv.—_MED. 

ILAP—, wevrapéeiv, see in zrogeiv. 

macacba, (to acquire,) tracaunv, perf. wérauat, I possess, dif- 
ferent from éracdpny, Témacual, See maréomat. 

macxw, (I suffer,) from TIH@Q, aor. trafov, from TIENGQ, 
perf. wéxovOa, fut. retcoua (according to the rule, § 25, 4). 
Verbal adj. wanroc. 


From I1H@Q are also derived the less frequent forms rijcopat, éxnoa, and 
the perf. (zéan@a,) whence the Homeric weraOvia.—See about wézooGe for 
mevOvOare, § 110. Obs. 5. 


TaTacow, see TANCCW. 

watéouat, (I taste, eat,) tracaunv, wétacuat, compare daréopar, 
ddcac8a in daiw. 

7<i0w, (I prevail on, pass. I believe, obey,) to which belong zeé- 
coma, wéreouat, but the perf. 2. réro8a, I confide. 


The poetical forms are, évéwiOuev, plusg. belonging to wé7o.8a, aor. 2. 
ExiOov, éwifopev, méwiOov, &c. There isa new form mje, éewiOnoa, in 
the sense of obeying, following, confiding. 


metkw, (I shear, comb,) fut. té&w, &.—MED. 
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mewvyv, see § 105. Obs. 5. | Teigopat, see Tacxw and Tew. 


meAaZw, anciently rekaw, (I approach, and in the old language 

cause to approach,) has with poets the aor. érAdOnv, (long 

a, incorrectly érAac@nv,) and é7Afunv, both in the sense of 

approaching, formed by the metathesis of § 110. Ods. 7. 
(reAa, wAka,) part. perf. remAnpévoe. 

mékw or wédopat(L am). This Doric and poetical verb suffers a syneope when it 

takes the augment: 3 pers. imperf. Erde or Eero, 2d, Exeo, Exdev. There is 

no other tense occurring. This verb has also this peculiarity, that the imperf. 

of the middle voice very commonly has the signif. of the pres. (éaAev, thou art, 

&ce.) To the same verb in its more ancient meaning of J turn, drive, move 


about, (the Latin versor,) belong with the same syncope the compound Epic 
part. émimomevoc, WEpLTAOMEVOE, 


II ENO—, sed racyw. = 
TET AVELY, TWETONELY, TETPWTAL, See TOPELY. 
TETTW, See TETOW. 
mepaw, (I go over,) regular, tepdow with a, (Ion. zepnow,) but the Epic wepacw 
with & belongs to wizpackw, (I sell,) which see below. 
mTépdw, commonly wéodomat, aor. txrapdov, fut. tapdjoopuar, perf. 
Témopoa. 


rio Aw, (Ilay waste, ravage,) aor. trpaBov (§ 96. Obs. 7). 


Homer has also a syncopated passive-like aor. in the infin. wépQat of 
2 , 


éwéoOuny, properly wéo0-Pat, (or zépo@at,) like déy-Oat, § 110, 8. 
TECELY, SCE TITTW. 
técow, wéttw, (I cook,) fut. Tédw, &c. from zérrw, which occurs 

only in later writers in the pres. tense. 


meravvupt, (I spread out,) fut. TeTdow, (Att. wer@,) &e. (§ 112, 
14.) perf. pass. wérrapa, (§ 110, 4.) but the aor. pass. is 
again érerdoOnv. 


wérouat (I fly with wings): from this radical form arises by a 
Syncope an aor. éxrdounv, wrécBa, &c. (§ 110, 4.) fut. rerh- 
soua, commonly mrjcona. There is a collateral form in 

¢/ b) , , 

fl, imTapa, Aor. exTaunv, tracQa, &c. 

To this must be added from the act. form, which is never used in the pres. 
tense, a synonymous third aor. éxrnv, mTHva, trac, &Ke. 

The pres. wérapat and weraopat with the aor. éreradoOny (ex. gr. Anacr. 
40, 6.) belong to the poets and the later prose ; wewdrnpat alone appears to 
have been used as perf. Poets employed also the pres. rordopat, rwrdopat. 
(See § 112, 9.) 

ILET—, see zimrw. | zevOopar, see ruvOdvopa. 


Tépvor, Exepvoy, (killed,) is the reduplicated, and at the same time syncopated aor. 
(§ 110, 4.) of BENQ (whence gévoc). 
The part. of this aor. has the accent, contrary to analogy, on the first 
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syllable, wégvwy.5! Pass. perf. wépapat, ful. mepnoopwar: compare TEéivw, 
rérapat, § 101, 9. and about wepnoopat, § 99. Obs. 1. See also below GBA—. 


anhyvum, (I fasten,) with later writers also rhoow, myrtw, fut. 
mew, &e. ($112, 14.) aor. pass. trdynv, perf. 2. mémnya, in- 
trans. I am fixed, fast (§ 118, Obs. 3).—-MED. 

wiuTtAnu, (I fill,) wyumAava, follows tornue in the pres. and 
imperf.; fut. wAjow, &c. perf. pass. wérdAnopat, aor. pass. 
érAno@nv, from IIA AQ or 7An8w, of which the latter, how- 
ever, has only the inérans. signif. to be full, in the pres. 


tense. 

If in compounds p immediately precedes the first 7, it is omitted in the 
reduplication, éu7imapat, but replaced again, whenever the angment comes 
between, évevripacav. 

Poets for the sake of the metre employ both forms with or without the p, 
contrary to this rule.—The form in aw (miymd¢v, tumim)day,) is un-Attic, 
except in the same instances as in tornpt. 

With respect to the passive-like aor. érAnpny, opt. wreipny,>? imper. TAH oOo, 
&e. see § 110, 7. it was not unknown to the Attics. (Aristoph. guaAnpevoc, 
éumrAEipny.) 

The intrans. 7A Ow has also a poetical perf. témAnOa in the same sense 


(J am full). 
miumpnut, (L burn, trans.) mysmrpava, follows t iotnue in the pres. 
and imperf. ; the rest comes from IPAQ or zonfw, (Hom.) | 
ex. gr. txonoOnv. 
With respect to éuaimpnut, eveTTWT Paper, it isthe same as with eee 
andalso with regard to the form in aw. 


Hesiod (0. 856.) has a remarkable abbreviation émpece for ézoncoe: the 
analogy of ézijmoapev would lead us to expect an a. 


mivw, (I drink,) from THQ, fut. wioua, (§ 95. Obs. 18.) aor. 
tmlov, mueiv, &c. imper. commonly wi& (§ 110, 6).—The 
rest comes from [IOQ, perf. wérwxa, perf. pass. réromat, 
aor. pass. 2ro0nv. Verbal adj. woréoc, rorée. 


The t in wiopar is usually long, (Athen. 10. p. 446.) but in ézuor, &e. short. 
—The fut. ztovpa belongs to the later writers (§ 95. Obs. 16). 

The forms zicw, ézica, have the causative signif. to give drink, to cause to 
drink. Their pres. tense is 7i7ioKkw. 

murpdaokw, lon. mutonokw, (J sell,) fut. and aor. are wanting. 

The forms in use are, 7éwpdxa, Témpapat, émpadOny, weTpaoopuat, which 
fut. 3. is used instead of the un-Attic fut. 1. toa@noopat, and even the perf. 
meTpao9ar is frequently used in lieu of the aor. rpa@jvar. The Jonians 
have all these tenses with 7. 





51 That zégvwy is a real aor. is obviously evident from the context in the two 
passages, [/. 7. 827. p. 539. 

52 The reading eee appears to rest on a false analogy. But even in lieu of 
et the diphthong a: might have been expected, since the form muuaAdvat pre- 
supposes a radical verb TIAAQ. Yet x07, Which comes from yoaw, (see below,) has 
likewise yoein in the opt. 
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The common language supplied the tenses which are wanting by azrodw- 
gopat, avredouny: the old and Epic language had the fut. wepdow, a, whence 
the contractions wep#, mepdy, aor. éxéoacoa from wepaw, which we have 
seen above in a cognate signif.,and with @ inits conjugation. This mepacat 
afterwards gave the remaining forms through the metathesis, which has been 
stated above in § 110, J1, 2. and in the Wote to cepavvupt. 


wintw, (I fall, t, whence the imper. wimre,) formed from TIETQ, 
(see § 112, 16.) fut. (in the Doric way,) wecovpa, (Lon.) 
Tecoma, A0r. erecov, (§ 96, 9.) perf. wérrwka. 


Poetical abbreviations of the part. perf. are Attic memrwe (compare Be- 
Bo@rec from BsBowxa,) and wewréwe. The latter points to the original form 
awénrynka, (from ILETQ, like dédunka from déuw,) whence came 7é7Twka, 
by changing the vowel. See Buttm. Levilogus, I. 63. p. 295. 

We also meet with the regular aor. of IIETQ, aor. 1. éreca, Eurip. Troad. 
291. Alc. 465. aor. 2. ézerov in the Doric dialect (Pind.). 


mitviw, (I fall,) aor. txirvov (§ 96. Obs. 5). But mirvaw, ritvynmr, 
is the same with weravvupe. 


mwAaZw, (I chase about, pass. I rove, wander,) fut. rrAady&w, &c. 
(§ 92. Obs. 1). 


TIA—, see 7éw. | IIAA—, 7AOw, see weAaZw and ripaAnpe. 
wAéw, (I navigate,) fut. tr&bcouat, trEVTOUpal,—EaAevoa, &c. 
pass. wérdevopat, errAEboOnv. Verbal adj. tXevoréoc. 
The Ionic dialect has rAWw, wéwdwxa, &c.; whence the verbal adj. tAwréc, . 
and the Epic syncopated aor. txAwy, we, w, wuev, &c. part. mAwe, see § 110, 
6. with Obs. 1, 4. 
tAynoow, TAnTTH, (I strike, rAnyvupt isa More uncommon form,) 
in the aor. 2 pass. it retains the n, éxAnynyv, except in 
those compounds which denote a striking with dismay, 
zEerAaynv, katewAayny. 
The Attics do not use the act. of this verb inthe sense of striking, but 
matdoow, which they never employ in the pass. The perf. 2. wéxAnya has 
with later writers a pass. signif. (§ 113. Obs. 4.) 
Homer has also the aor. 2. act. and med., but with the redupl. réaAnyov, 
TETANYOPNY. ; 
avéew, (I blow,) fut. rvevoopa, rvevoovpat,—érvevoa, &c. aor. pass. ervevoOnv. 
The perf. pass. wévvpat (§ 98. Obs. 4.) is merely poetical in a particular 
sense (to be spirited, wise) ; and according to the same analogy, the synco- 
pated aor. durviro, (Homer, for avirvuro, § 110, 7.) and dprvivOn, (for 
aveTvvOn, compare tdptw, topvvOny,) and the imper. dumvue. 
moQéw, see § 95. Obs. 4 
mopeiv, (Hesych.) topo, (gave, supplied,) part. topwv, a defec- 
tive aor. with poets. 


The same theme in the sense of supplying has produced, according to the 
principles of metathesis, (§ 110,11.) the perf. pass. wém@owrat, (it is decreed 
by fate,) part. mEeTOWpEVoc. 

Pind. Pyth. 2,105. has an infin. wevapeiy or mweropeiy in the sense of 
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showing, exhibiting, which ought rather to be derived from a different radical 
form, and written wezapsiv. See Boeckh. 

TIO—, see wivw : — wéroaGs, see Tacoyw. 

IIPA—, 7p70w, see mimpaoKkw and Tipronme. 

mpltac0a, (to buy,) a defective verb, of which the forms are used 
only as aor. of wveicba, viz. éroiauny, Conf. tpiwua, opt. 
wotatunv, imper. rpiaco, mplw, infin. rplacba, part. ror 
aevoc. 

The pres. indic. wpiapat, stated in Dictionaries, is not met with any where: 
éaplaunv must therefore be considered as a defective aor. 2. med. after the 
analogy of éxrauny (see 7éropat). 

TIPO—, see zrooétiv. 

TITA—, ITO—, see weravvvpi, wétopat, TTrHGow, and TiTTw. 

m7noow, (I crouch,) is regular, but has with poets some forms 
as if from IITAQ, part. perf. wextnoc, and 3 pers. dual 
aor. 2. wrhtnv (§ 110, 6). 

awuvOavoua, (I learn by inquiry, hear,) from wet@oua (Poet.) 
fut. reboopat, aor. érvOdunv, perf. wérvoua. Verbal adjec- 
tive, TevoTéog, TEevoToc. 


P: 


paivw, (I sprinkle,) see about pasoare and zppadarat, Obs. IV. 5. 
to § 103. 

peGw and zodw, (I do,) fut. pw, or (from EPTQ) fogw, &c. 
perf. topya- 

péw, (I flow,) fut. pevcoua, aor. ippevoa. We find, however, in 
the same act. sense, only the aor. 2. pass. zoptnv with the 
fut. puncoua, and a new perf. formed from this aor. 
zppvnka {§ 111, 2). 

“PE—, see eizeiy. 

pryvum, (I rend, trans.) fut. pi&w, (§ 112, 14.) aor. pass. 
Zopaynv, perf. 2. Eopwya, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) with the intrans. 
signif. [am rent. See § 118. Obs. 4. 

ptyéw, (I shudder,) perf. tpprya, (§ 97. Obs. 4.) identical with 
the pres. tense. 

pryow, see § 105. Obs. 6. 

pimrw and pittéw, (I throw,) both forms are in use in the pres. 
and imperf.: the rest of the tenses are derived from the 
first only, pijw, &c. long u, whence pimre, pia, aor. pass. 
éppi¢nv.—See about pimrackov, Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 

poiZacke, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 
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PY—, see péw: — pvopat, see éovw, | POT—, see pnyvupe. 


pwvvum, (I strengthen,) poow, &e. (§ 112, 14.) perf. pass. zopw- 
pa, imper. Eppwoo, (farewell!) aor. pass. tppwoOnv. 


=. 
caATifw, (I sound a trumpet,) fut. cartiyéw, &e. (§ 92. Obs. 1.) 


caA7iow is a later form. 

oaow, see cwlw. 

caw, an old form for of@w, (I sift,) whence we find (in Herod. 
1, 200.) owou. 

oBévvup, (I extinguish,) oBéow, &c. toBeouat, 2oéoOnv.—The 
perf. c3nxa, (with the y,) and thé aor. 2. toBnv, pl. Eo3n- 
sv, infin. oBinvat, have the intrans. signif. to be extinguished, 
which else is expressed by the pass. oBévvupat. 


osiw, avaccsiacke, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 
3 


cevw, (I push on,) has most commonly the augment in the same 
way as the verbs beginning with o, (§ 88. Obs. 2.) and takes 
no o in the aor. 1. tcoeva, éooevauny, perf. pass. zoovpar, (I 
rush forth, I strive, I require,) part. zoctuevoc, (proparoe., 
see § 111. Ods. 2.) plusq. tootunv, which form is at the 
same time a syncopated aor. (§ 110, 7, with Obs. 4.) whence 
GUTO, ovpevoc, 2 pers. Eaavo, (for ~covoo, see Obs. III. 2. 
to § 103.) aor. pass. (of the same signif.) zootOnv (Sopho- 
cles).—The forms with a single o (ex. gr. tobOnv, 2&eo00n,) 
are less frequent, and those without any augment (ceva, 
ci7o,) belong to the Ionic Epic dialect.—We also meet 
with a syncopated pres. pass. (§ 110, 5.) ex. gr. ozvrat, 
(Soph. Trach. 645.) but more commonly with the change 
of the vowel into ov, covpar, (I hasten, run,) imper. covco, 
covc0w, coved: (calls or exhortations, used in common life). 
—Hither belongs, lastly, that Laconic aéooova, (he is 
gone,) known from Xenoph. Hell. 1, 1, 23, which is ex- 
plained as aor. 2. pass. (for éootn.) 

oxeoavvuul, (I scatter,) fut. oxedadow, oxedw, &c. perf. pass. 
goxedacopat (§ 112, 14). 

oxéAAw or oxedéw (I dry, desiccate, pass. I am dried up). To 
this immediative sense of the pass. belong the act. forms 
aor. toxAnv, okAjvat, oxAatny, (§ 110, 6.) perf. ZoxAnxa, L 
have been dried up, and the fut. oxAjooma. 


The Homeric oxcmAee (aor. 1. Eoxnda) points to oca\A\w, (which has the 
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widely different signif. to dig, scratch,) whence come, through the metathesis 
ZKAA, stated § 110, 11, the forms oxAjvat, oxrainy, &e. 

oudw, (I wipe,) ounce, &c. see § 105. Obs. 5. fut. cunow, &c. ; 
but the aor. pass. always is coh xOnv from the non-Attic 
pres. ounxw. Verbal adj. ounkroc. 


covpat, &c. see cevw. | omety, omécOat, see Ew. 
orévow, (I pour out,) ometow, tomecopae (§ 25, 4)—MED. 
ZSTA—, see torn. | ornKere, see p. 207. Wote 


oreoew, and orzepioxw, (I deprive of,) the first is regular, fut. 
oTcorjow: in the pass. the simple form oréooua: in the sense 
of I am deprived of, robbed. 


Homer has it with ¢, orepéoat, and poets have, instead of orepnOeic, an 
aor. 2. pass. oTEpEtC. 


OTEUTAL, OTEVYTAL, OTEUTO, See § 110, 5. 


oTopévvuml, oTdpvuml, and orpwvvym, (I spread as a bed,) give 
both cropécw, éotdpeca, and orpwow, Ectowsa, perf. pass. 
ZoTpwuat, aor. 1. pass. éorogéoOnv. Verbal adj. orpwrée. 
There is an obvious metathesis (§ 110. Ces. 7.) in the forms orpwow, 
OTOWVYULL. 
otuyéw, (I dread, hate,) is regular; but has in Homer also the 
aor. 2. totvyov, (§ 96. Obs. 5.) and in a causative sense to 
cause to be dreaded, the aor. 1. torvéa, which later poets, 
however, employ again in the first sense. 
axel, Ecxoy, Kc. see EXw. L 
oww, (I save,) has in the old writers in the perf. pass. beside 
cécwopal, also céowuar, and in the aor. 1. pass. always 
éowOnv from the primitive form cadw, zoawOnv.—M ED. 
The Epics have from cadw, 1.) the regular formation cawcw, icdwea, &e. 
2.) pres. and imperf. contr. (cadw, cadetc,) cHw, owerc, &c., whence came the 
usual form cw@w, with Epics also cdw, 3.) the 3 pers. imperf. (éoaov,) and 
the imper. (caov,) again contracted, would be éo@, o@, but the Epics lengthen 


these forms again not with o, as is usual, but with a, (exactly as in 
vauTawoa, see § 105. Obs. 10.) thus caw (for éowZe and oWZe). 


T. 
TAT—, see TAQ. | Tadaw, see TAAQ. 


tavow, I stretch, bend asa bow. The pass. takes o: the v is short in the conju- 


gation ; the fut. is again raviw, Od. ¢. 174. See § 95. Obs. 12. The pass. 
with the Epics is likewise rayvpat. 


tapacow, trw, (J disturb,) has a contracted collateral form : 
1.) with the Attics the pres. tense Qoarrw, where the + 
becomes a 0, and the vowel is lengthened; hence the part. 
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neut. 7 Oparrov: 2.) with the Epics the perf, but with an 
intrans. signif. réronya, (I am full of trouble, in a commo- 
tion,) where the Ionic » supplies the place of a**.—MED. 


ragety and ragijvar, see Odrrw and OAS—. 

TA—, the seeming radical form of reivw, réraca, &c. (§ 101.) To a similar root in 
the sense of seizing, taking, belongs the imper. rH, (take,) to which is related 
(from TATQ) the Epic part. aor. 2. redupl. reraywy (seizing). See Buttm. 
Lexilogus, I. 41. p. 162. 

TEK—, see rixrw. , 


réuvo, (I cut,) fut. reue, aor. Erepov, (§ 112, 6.) perf. rérunka, 
pass. rérunua, aor. 1, érunOnv (§ 110,11). See about the 
conj. perf. pass. § 98. Obs. 9. 


The aor. €rapov is more uncommon. The Ionians say also rapyw in the 
pres.; and Homer has the radical form réuw.(Jl. v. 707. reper, Buttm. Com- 
plete Gr. Gr. § 92. Obs. 13).—There is an Epic form rynyw, aor. érpnza, 
and érpayov, pass. érpaynv. 

répmw, (I delight,) has in its pass. form répmopat, (I am delighted.) three different 
aor. in the Epic language, érép¢Onv or érdopOnv,—érapmnyv, whence with a 
transposition (§ 96. Obs. 7.) the con. rpameiw for roame®,—and aor. med. 
(érapropny,) TeTapTOUNY, con). TapTwpEAa. 
répoopat, (I get dry, dry up, intrans.) infin. aor. 2. pass. reoonvar and reponpevat.— 
repoaivw, I dry, trans. éréponva, &e. is regular. 
Tévpov, ererpov, (LI met by chance,) a defective aor. 
TETOPHOW, See TOPE. | TETPALYW, See TITOAW. 
tevxw. Two kindred verbs must carefully be distinguished, viz. : 
1.) revyw, (IL make, fabricate,) a poetical regular verb, revéw, érevia, 
TéTvypat, éTUXOnv, TUKTOC OY TEUKTOC. 
2.) rvyxavw, (I happen to, hit the mark,) fut. redopat, aor. Eruxov, (Epic 
éruxnoa,) perf. rerdxnka (§ 112, 13, and 111, 3). The signif. of 
Tvyxavw arose from that of the pass. of revxw, whence the Epics 
have the pass. forms rérvypat, érbxOnv, which nearly agree with 
Tvyxavw, érvyov: and the perf. rérevya, of which the part. has in 
Homer the pass. signif. of revxerv, (Od. p. 423. see § 113. Obs. 4.) 
takes altogether the signif. of the pres. ruyxavw, in Herod. (3, 14,) 
and in the kovvot. 

The perf. térvypat has also the diphthong ev, whence in Homer 3 pl. 
rerevyarat, and the fut. 3 merely rerevEopat. 

To revxw belongs, with the Ionic change of the aspirata, (§ 16. Obs. 1. e.) 
the aor. 2. reruxeiv, reruxécOa (to get ready, prepare).—See especially 
Toooat for ruxeiv. 

TIE—, retinuat (I am sad). The part. is rerunuévog and in the act. form reruqwe 
(§ 97. Obs. 7). 
tiktw, (I bring forth,) from TEKQ, fut. rw, commonly réEouar, 


aor. trexov, (poetically érexdunv,) perf. réroxa. 


53 This long vowel is produced by a metathesis like that mentioned § 110. Obs. 7. 
in which the first a passes over and coalesces with the second, to form a long syl- 
lable, exactly as in wadkaxdc,—Praz, BAGKoc. The change of 7 into @ is effected 
by the aspiration which so readily combines with the p: yet it is an anomaly, since 
it does not take place in other instances. (See the Wote to p. 33.)—From this verb 
is derived the adj. rpayxbc, Ion. sPIXtS, (rough, rugged,) and not the verb from the 
adj. See Buttm. Lewilogus, I. 52. p. 2 
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We also meet with réreypat and éréy@ny in the later writers. See about 
the fut. rexeio@ar, § 95. Obs. 16. 


TiVvw, See TiW. 
titoaw, (I perforate, bore,) from TPAQ, rejow, &c. 


The Attics, however, make more use of the collateral form 7terpaivw, 
érérpnva. The perf. always is, from the radical form, rérpyka, Térpypat. 


titowokw, (I wound,) tewow, &c. (§ 112, 10, 16.) 
The simple roww in the more general sense of hurting, damaging, is in 


Homer. Both are connected with ropeiy through the metathesis TOP, TPO, 
see § 110, 11. 


tlw, (I honour,) is in this sense merely poet. and regular, part. perf. pass. reTipévoc. 
In the sense of expiating, it is merely Epic in the pres. and imperf., but 

lends in prose the rest of its tenses to the following form : 
tive, (I expiate,) fut. riow, perf. TéTiKa, perf. pass. TéTIGpat, aor. 1. pass. 
éric@nv. The Med. rivopar(ricopa, ériodpnyv, awericdpny,) has the 
signif. to punish, avenge. The Ionic pres. is rivyupt, rivvvpar (§ 112, 14). 
The ¢ in rTivw is with the Epics long, with the Attics short, § 112. Obs. 8.54 
Attic poets also shorten the first syllable of rivuys. See Buttm. Complete 

Gr. Gr. § 112. Obs. 19. 


tAnvat, (to endure, bear,) erAnv, rAnvat, Bane TAnO, (§ 110, 6.) 

fut. rAhcoua, perf. térAnkKa. 

From this perf. are again made, according to § 110, 10, the forms rér\a- 
pev, &e. rerravat, opt. Terrainv, imper. rerraOt, and the Ionic part. 
TETAQwC, but all of them only in poets and in the pres. tense.—There is an 
Epic collateral form aor. 1. éradkaca: the pres. tense was supplied by 
avéyopat or UTOpevw. 

TM—, see révyw and rétpw. | TUNYW, See TELVYD. 

Topéw, (I pierce,) Eropov, (§ 96. Obs. 5.) a defective aor., compare tiTpwWoKw.—In 
the kindred sense of penetrating, having a clear loud sound, we meet with the 
fut. TeTopjow, and the pres. ropedw in Aristoph. 

Toooat, an aor. the same with ruyety, of which Pind. Pyth. 3, 48. 4, 43. 10, 52, 
has the part. roooac, and the compounds ézérooce, émtrdocac. 

ToaTelw, See TENTH. 

Tpimw, (I turn,) see about rérpog¢a and rérpaga, § 97. p. 149. 


tpépw, (I nourish,) fut. Ooébw, (§ 18, 2.) perf. rérooga, perf. pass. 
t20oappar, teDoadOa, (rerpapOa is incorrect,) aor. pass. 
érpapnv, more rarely 20pépOnv. Verbal adj. Ooext6¢.— 
MED. 


In the old language roégw had also the immediative (§ 113, 2.) signif. to 
grow thick, strong, tall, and the pass. has the same meaning ; hence the aor, 2. 
act. and the aor. 2. pass. are used in Homer indifferently one for the other, 
ex. gr. ETpagEe, the same with érpagy and rpadgéiper, (roeadgeiv,) the same with 
the usual rpapijvar, see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr.: rérpoga has both signif. 
(see the (Vote to § 97. p. 149.) 


54 The statement that the « in the conjugation of riow is short in érica from 
Tivw, proceeds from ignorance of the comic metre in Aristoph. Heel. 45. Vesp. 1424. 
where the « makes an anapest. 
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tpéxw, (I vun,) less commonly takes its tenses from itself: OpeZopar, EOpeza, 
($ 18, 2.) more generally from APEMQ, aor. édpapoy, fut. dpapovpat, perf. 
dedpadpnka, (see § 111, 3.) Epic dédpopa. 
TPYS—, see Opim7rw. 
tovyw, (I rub to pieces, consume,) forms its tenses from the less 
common Touvxdw, étpv ywoa, TeTOVYwpEvoc, &c. 
towyw, (L eat,) fut. rowoua, aor. troayov (from -TPHT'Q). 
TUYXAVW, TETUKELY, See TEVYW. 
timrw, (I strike,) has with the Attics commonly rumriow, teri- 
TTHpal, TUTTYTE0C, Aor. pass. érim@nv.—_M ED. 
tigw, (I raise a smoke, set on fire,) fut. Difw, &c. (§ 18, 2.) 
aor. pass. erionv. 


we 


UTLGXVvEOpPaL, See EXW. 


®. 
®AT—, see eobiw. 
gaivw, (intrans. J shine, trans. I show,) aor. epnva, perf. 1. mépayKa, pass. patvopat 
with aor. 1. é¢avOnv, I am shown.—MED. The pass. gaivopai also signifies 
I shine, appear, aor. 2. tdavny, fut. pavovtpar, and with perf. 2. médnva (see 
§ 113. Obs. 3). The Homeric iterative gaveocxe (shone, appeared) is rather 
anomalously formed from the pass. égavnyv. Homer has also gdav@ey for 
épavOnoay, in the sense of shining: compare cpaivw. 
®A—, packw, see dnpi, ($ 109, 1.) gatvw and BENQ. Homer’s wepyoopar be- 
longs sometimes to gatyw and sometimes to ®@ENQ, I shall shine or be killed. 
®ENQ, see wégvov. 
peow, (I carry, bear,) has its tenses from quite different roots, 
fut. oicw, and an aoristic imper. oice, about which see 
§ 96, 9—further aor. 1. hveyxa, aor. 2. Hveykov: from the 
former are used especially the indic. and those terminations 
of the imper. which have the a, and from the latter chiefly 
the infin. and part. perf. zvivoxa, (compare § 97. Obs. 1, 2.) 
perf. pass. zviveypat, aor. pass. hvéxOnv, fut. pass. vex Ojoo-_ 
pat oY olcOjooua. Verbal adj. oicréoc, oictbc¢ (poetically 
peotoc).—_MED. 

The Ionians have aor. jveuca, éveixar, pass. hveixOnv. The theme éveixw 
occurs as a pres. in Hesiod, A. 440 (cuveveixerar). “Eveyxeiy is erroneously 
considered as a compound with ev: itis like #yayor, adadkety, &e. (§ 85. 
Obs. 2.) a redupl. of ETKQ, of which again ENEKQ, ENEIKQ, are length- 
enings (like AAKQ, AAEKQ).—See Buttm. Lezilogus, I. 63, 23. Homer 
has in the imper. pl. péopre.—See about gopety, § 112, 9, and about gopyvar, 
§ 105. Obs. 16. There are a few other rare forms derived from otow, viz. 
infin. aor. 1. av@oat and the verbal adj. dvwiorocg in Herod. (1, 157. 6, 66.) 
where the w is not grammatically correct ; and the perf. mpootorat in 


Lucian Paras. 2., of which the diphthong o, unchanged by the Be: 
rests on § 84. Obs. 2. dpéw, see particularly below. 
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gevyw, (I flee, escape,) fut. devFouae and gevEovpa, aor. Epuvyor, 
perf. wédevya. Verbal adj. pevxréoc, pevxto¢ (puxtoc, Hom.). 
Homer has also the part. perf. pass. mepuypévog in an act. sense, escaped ; 
and a part. perf. wepuZorec, (compare pvZa, flight,) fugitives. 
d0avw, (I do previously to another, anticipate.) see about the 
quantity of the a, § 112. Ods. 8. aor. 1. #¢0aca and aor. 2. 
EMOnv, P00, POnvar, P0ac, (med. Epic POauevoc,) § 110, 6. 
fut. d0jcoua, perf. Ep baka. 
There is I7. «. 346. tapapPainot, an uncommon form of the opé. for -ain. 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. I. 537. Note. 
p0ciow, I spoil, trans. is regular; but the perf. 2. %0opa, o- 
ép0opa, has, with the Ionians and the later writers, the sig- 
nif. I am spoiled, Attic have spoiled, the same with p@apxa. 


Homer has the fut. 69cm : fut. 2. med. dvapPapéopat, intrans. with the 
Tonians. 


¢0iw, in this form is merely an Homeric verb with transitive and intrans. signif. to 
waste, destroy, (Il. o. 466.) perish (Od. 8. 368). The other forms are more 
in use, yet, on the whole, more poetical. ®Picw and épO.ca are merely trans- 
itive. But the derivative 

Pres. tense ¢@ivw 
is commonly intrans., and takes its tenses from the middle voice of $@iw, viz., 
fut. P0icopat, perf. @POiwat, plusq. é>Piuny, which latter form is at the same 
time a syncopated aor. (§ 110, 7.) and has therefore its own moods: opt. 
p0ipny, to, tro, (Od. c. 51. A. 330. See the Wote to § 107. Obs. III. 6.) infin. 
Picbar, part. POimevoc, con). PPiwpuat, shortened POiouat, POierat. 
The ¢ in both ¢0iow, &c. and the pres. p9ivw, (§ 112. Obs. 8.) is always long 

with the Ionians,and short with the Attics : é@@.ar, &c. is constantly short. 

gdéw (L love). Instead of the regular aor. of this verb, Homer 
has also, with a long v, the medial forms édidaro, tnper. 
gira, (deponens of the simple form ®JAQ,) in which the 
t is long, in consequence of the nature of the aor. See 
§ 101, 4. 

ppacw, (I say, point out,) has in the old poets an aor. rédpadov, 
érépoacoy, infin. Tedpadéeav, and a perf. pass. wépoaduat. 

poéw, used only in compounds, éxppetv, sioposiv, duappetv, (to let 
in, out, through,) pojow, &c.imper. cisdoec ($ 110,6).—_ MED. 

doloow, ppittw, (I shudder.) fut. dpitw, &c. perf. méporxa, from 
@®PIKQ, (whence also the subst. dorky, &c.) see § 92, 8, 2. 

PY Z—, see gebyw. 

gvow, (I mix, knead,) fut. old ¢tipow, Epvoca, commonly ¢upacw, 

-  &c. Ion. gupiiow, perf. pass. tépupma and repbpapat. 

giw, (I produce,) picw, tpvoa. But the perf. répvca, and the 
aor, 2. Epuv, puvat, con. uw, part. pic, ($ 110, 6.) have a 
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pass. or intrans. signif. to be produced, to arise, for which 
there is in the pres. and fut. ¢bopat, pvdcoma. 
Un-Attic writers use instead of guvat, dic, Kc. an aor. pass. dunvat, pueic, 
&c.—See about the Homeric forms weddact, repuwe, § 97. Obs. 7. and about 
the opt. puny, § 110. p. 225. 


X. 

xaZw, commonly ydZoua, (J give way,) is regular, but has in 
Homer an aor. 2. with the redupl. and the change of y into 
x, kexadeoOar. The act. xexadetv, (kexad@y,) with a particular 
fut. xexadjow, has in Homer a peculiar transitive signif. to 
deprive of, bereave.—(See xexadjooua in khdw, and Eyadoy 
In yavodvw.) a 

Xaivw, see yaoKw. 

xalow, (I reoice,) fut. yaronow, aor. (from the pass.) éyaonv, and 
from this again a perf. with a more intensive signif. of the 
pres. xexapykxa or keyapnuat (§ 111, 3). 

Poets have also of the regular formation céyappat, aor. 1. med. éxnoapny, 
and aor. 2. with the redupl. cexaoounv. The fut. xapnoopar belongs to the 
later writers ; Homer has ceyapjow and -opat. 

xavoave, (I contain, hold,) aor. zxadov, (§ 112, 18.) perf. xéyavéda, 
(the same with the pres.) fut. yetooua, (Od. co. 17.) as if 
from XENAQ (compare omévéw omeiow, and zérovOa 
Teloopal). 

xaoxw, (I gape wide, yawn,) forms of the pres. tense yaivw, 
which is not used by ancient writers, the aor. tyavov, fut. 
Xavovmar, perf. céxnva, I am open, yawning. 

xElu, fut. yecoupat, aor. Execa and éxeoor, perf. Kéyoda (§ 97, 4. a. ¢.). 

xEloopat, see yavoavw. 

xéw, (L pour,) fut. again yéw, yxeic, xei, ful. med. yéoua, (see 
Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr., and above § 95. Ods. 8.) aor. 1. 
Exea, ($ 96. Obs. 1.) Eyeac, Exee(v), infin. xéar, imper. yéov, 
xearw, &e. perf. xéxvxa, perf. pass. xéxvuat, aor. pass. 
éxvOnv (§ 98. Obs. 4).—MED. 

The forms yevow, éyevoa, are unusual, though they were the primitive 
ones, as appears from the subst. yevwa, and the forms éyvOnv, éxeva, &C.— 
See § 95. Obs. 12. Note. 

The Epics have the aor. éyeva, (of which the conj. yedw becomes a fut, 

Od. (3. 222. see § 139. Obs. 1. I. 4.) syncopated aor. pass. éxvpny, &c. (§ 110, 7). 
xoaouev, (to aid, help,) typatopov, a defective aor., whence 
came again xpatouhow, éyeaiounoa (§ 111, 3). 
xpaw. There are of this verd five different formations with dif- — 
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ferent signif. ; all of them with the contraction commonly 
n, lonic (contrary to analogy) a. 


ul 


1.) xoaw, (I deliver oracles,) is regular, yonow, &c. pass. Kexpnopat, éxo7- 
o8nv.—See the contraction in 7 in Soph. El. 35. Cd. C. 87. 

2.) kxixonut, (I lend,) follows ‘tornpi, xpnow, txonoa, &e. MED. 
kiypapa, (J borrow,) yenoopat. 

3.) xodouar, (I am in need of, employ.) xoy (2 sing.), xonTar, xemoPat, 
&c.: the rest is regular, aor. txonoauny, perf. Kexonuar®>®. Verbal adj. 
XOnoTEov, XonaToc. ; 

See § 105. Obs. 8. and 15, about the Ionic forms of the pres. and imperf. 
being sometimes with a, and sometimes with «. 

4.) yon, (iz is necessary, Lat. oportet,) is impersonal, and conforms partly 
to the verbs in pu, infin. xotvat, opt. ypsin, conj. yoy, part. (To) xoewy %, 
imperf. exon *? or yony, (never éxon,) “ut. yonoe. 

5.) awéxon, (it is sufficient) un-Attic amoxyod, pl. amoxowov, infin. 
aroxoyVv, part. aToXpHY, Goa, HY, imperf. awéxon, fut. awoxonce, &e. 


xowvvun, (I dye, color,) fut. yowow, &c. (§ 112, 14.) perf. pass. 
KéXPWopal. 

xovvum, (I heap up earth, make a bank or mole, § 112, 14.) is 
reguiar in the old writers: yéw, infin. xovv, xoow, &c. 
perf. pass. kexwona. 


This verb must not be mistaken for the Epic ywopuar, (I am angry,) 


éywoapny. 
Y. 
Waw, see § 105. Obs. 5. 
dbixw—idoyny, see § 100. Obs. 8. 
Q. 


bzw, (I push,) has the syllabic augment according to § 84. 
Obs. 5. (2H0ovv,) fut. ®Ojow, and (from QEQ) dcow— 


bd = 7 & 
EeWOA, WOoAal, EWOUAL, C. 


wvéoua, (I buy,) has likewise the syllabic augm. twvobunr, &c. 
But instead of employing its own aor. (éwvnoaunyv, wvnod- 
pnv,) Attic writers used the forms érpidunv, roiacba, &c. 
which see above. 


55 This perf. is used by the Epics in the sense of J want. 

56 See about this part. § 57,3. As this impersonal verb evidently comes from 
xeaw, this part. is explained by the Ionic conversion of ao into ew, (§ 27. Obs. 10.) 
but the accentuation must be noticed as very anomalous; and since the lonians 
changed in general the verbs in aw into ew, this accounts for the ¢ in yoein 
(compare zipzAnpLt). 

57 This anomalous accentuation, instead of Zyonv, (§ 12, 2. a. and Obs. 1. to § 103.) 
resis on ancient custom. 

U 
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§ 115.—Of the Particles. 


1. The particles are called in Latin inflexibles, because they 
admit neither declension nor conjugation. Whatever regards 
their formation and derivation belongs to the chapter On the 
Formation of Words. There are, however, some particulars 
intimately connected with the inflection of other parts of speech, 
or pointing at some reciprocal bearings among the particles 
themselves, (as comparison and correlativeness,) or little varia- 
tions occasioned by construction and euphony, which are better 
treated separately, being in some degree analogous to what is 
called inflection in general. They are therefore brought here 
under a distinct point of view. ; 

2. We first separate from the particles in general the prepo- 
sitions, viz., the following eighteen :— 

appr, ava, avi, amo, did, sic, év, 26, éwl, KaTd, eta, Tapa, 
TEDL, TL0, TOO, GUY, UTEP, UTO, 

which have always been especially considered as the preposi- 
tions of the Greek language, and which we shall denominate 
the old prep. ‘They alone form compound verbs in a simple and 
regular manner, which is not the case with other particles, 
which are also prep., a8 dvev, Evexa, éyyve, we, (at,) &e. What- 
ever concerns these old prep. with regard to form, will be stated 
along with the other particles ; but their combination with the 
casus is elucidated in the Syntax, § 147. 

3. The most general adverbial form in Greek is the termi- 
nation we, which may be considered as a part of the inflection of 
adjectives ; for it occurs only in adj. and participles, and there 
are very few adj. from which this form could not be derived. It 
is perfectly tantamount to the termination of the cases, and we 
need only change the final o¢ of either nomin. or gen. into we, 
observing at the same time that, whenever the end-syllable o¢ 
of the nomin. has the accent, the termination we of the adv. 
retaims the accent, which becomes a circumflex. For instance, 

pirtoc pirwe, cogoc codwe, 

THPOWV, (sHPOVOC,) GwHOdVwE, XaplElc, EVTOC, XaDLEVTWE, 
evOdc, éoc, ev0iwe, part. AvotTeAWv, (serviceable,) ovvroc, 
AvaireAobvTwe, 

adnOijc, go¢, contr. ove, dAnbéiwe, contr. dA7nbéc. 


Obs. 1. All adv. derived from adj. in ng, eo¢, should properly have a circumflex on 
the syllable w¢ as being a contraction of éwe into we. Some, however, are paroxytona, 
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and formed from the nomin., which has the same accent without any contraction, 
ex. gr. evnOnc, evnOwe, compare § 121, 9, 1. and above § 49. Obs. 4. Adverbs made 
of adj. in -vooc -vovg have the accent after the same analogy, as the adj. in their 
declension (§ 36. Obs.) ; thus from ebvove—edydwe e¥vwe, but agreeably to the fol- 
lowing Obs. better edvoixée. 

Obs. 2. Adj. of one termination, which, as it were, waver between subst. and adj., 
take first the usual termination of adj. to form the ado. in we, ex. gr. vopadikwe, 
BAaxucde. Compare § 63. Obs. 3. and the Note to § 66. 

4, Particular cases and forms of nouns frequently supply, by 
virtue of a power to be explained in the Syntax, and by an 
ellipsis, the place of particles, and when such a form occurs 
rather frequently, it passes altogether for an adv.; ex. gr. the 
dat. 

Kouon, properly with care, hence very much ; 
aTroven, — with diligence, difficulty, hence 
hardly, scarcely, 
beside a number of adj. feminine, where originally the dat. 600 
from 7 600¢, the way or manner, was understood ; ex. gr. 
meGn, on foot, kon joimtly, idia, PRIVATIM, privately, 
dnocia, PUBLICE, publicly ; and the like. Compare 
in the following §, Ods. 7. adAy, and the like. 
—the Accus. 
apxnv and 7v apynv, properly, in the beginning, outset, 
hence wholly, 
Toolka, GRATIS, without compensation, (from 7oolé, a gift,) 
paxpayv, (6d0v,) far, far off. 
See also Obs. 3.—The neuter of an adj. is also an adverbial 
accus., when in the sing. or pl. it supplies the place of an adverb. 
But excepting the compar. and superl., of which we shall treat 
presently, this is chiefly peculiar to poets, (see $ 128. Obs. 4.) 
and there are also a few adj., which are used adverbially in the 
neut. gender in prose; such are, for instance, rayv, quickly, 
utkoov, or puxpa, little. 

Obs. 3. There are many particles which originated in this manner, whose radical 
noun is not in use, or used only by poets. Datives of this kind are written without 
the « subscript ; ex. gr. eixi, in vain, dcx, doubly, compare the following §. Of this 
kind are also the gen. é&ijc, in order, ayxov, near, dod, together (adj. owoc with the 
Epics) ; the neuters Ay ciov, near, (adj. tAnoIto¢g with poets,) onuepov, to-day, avproy, 
to-morrow ; and especially several in a, like pada, capra, greatly, diva, separately, 
Taxa, quickly, perhaps; and many more. 

Obs. 4. If beside the neuters <v0d and i0¥, we also meet with evOdc and iOd¢ as 
adverbs, (see § 117, 1.) it is only accidentally that the latter form is identical with 
the nomin. masc. of the adj., and in these words as well as in éyyvc¢ the ¢ is as much 
a part of the adverbial form, as it is in dygic from appi, péxore for péxor, arpiuac 
for arpéya. 


TOP 
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Obs. 5. Some are cases of nouns preceded by a prep. ; ex. gr. 

Tapayphpa, immediately, on the spot, (properly at the thing itself,) 

ca0a and ca@azep, (for ca@’ &, cad’ dzep,) as, 

61d, (Ov 6,) wherefore; but dudrt, (Ov 6, T1,) because, comes from dia TovTo, 671— 

moovpyou, (for 70d épyov,) literally for the benefit of the thing, (see § 147. 7pé,) 

that is, for the purpose, 

and among these too there are some, of which the noun is not in use by itself, 
ex. gr. eEaipyne, suddenly. Slight differences are to be observed in the spelling and 
accentuation of some compound expressions of this kind ; ex. gr. éemodwy, out of the 
way, aside, (for é« 7od@v,) éutrodwy, in the way, a hindrance, (this is at the same time 
contrary to syntax, instead of év zrociy,) émisxeow, (for —q@, from a noun, oxepoc,) 
in order, successively. 


. With respect to the degrees of comparison, it is almost 

eal the case, that 

the neut. sing. of the compar., and 

the neut. pl. of the superl., 
serve at the same time as degrees of comparison for the adv. ; 
ex. gr. copwteooy rorsic, thou doest more wisely, aicyiota OueTéXE- 
osv, he lived most shamefully. 'The degrees of comparison of the 
adv. are very seldom formed by annexing we to the degree of 
comparison of the adj., and when it is done, it is to heighten the 
expression ; ew. gr. caAAtdvwe is not merely more beautifully, but 
im a much more beautiful way; hence peyaddwe, magnificently, 
can have no other comparative than peCdvwe. 

6. There is an old adverbial termination w instead of we, 
whence ovrwe and ovrw (§ 26, 4). This termination is peculiar 
to adverbs derived from adj., which are not in use, aS ddvw, 
suddenly ; dzicw, behind, backwards ; and also to some adverbs 
formed from prep. as tw, without, outwards, iow or ciow, avo, 
kaTw, Todow and wéppw*. These form their degrees of comparison 
in the same manner, avwrépw, avwrarw. And degrees of compari- 
son are similarly formed in some other particles; ex. gr. azo, 
(far from, § 117. Obs. 3.) amwrdre, (very far off, most remote,) 
Evoov, (within,) évdorarw, éxac, (afar,) Exactépw, ayxov, (near) 
ayxoratw, paxoav, (far off,) waxooréow. 

7. The analogy of adj. in the formation of the degrees of com- 
parison is strictly followed in all particles, which are susceptible 
of degrees of comparison without being derived from any adj. in 
USC 5 €#. 97. 2yyve, (near,) zyyuTéow or zyyvtepov, &c.—or tyytov, 
éyytora, and they are liable to the same peculiarities and devia- 


1 These two particles and the intermediate Doric z6pcw are properly of the same 
signif., but in common use 7odow means before, in hie and 7éppw, (wépow,) at a 
distance, fur. 
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tions, which we have just noticed. (See Obs. 6.)—Compare in 
particular with the forms of § 67, 3. and § 68. 
ayX ly (near, ) aoaov, ay Xora, 
pada, (greatly,) waddAov, wadtora, 
and the following adverbial form of the compar. joowy, (§ 68, 2.) 
viz. 
Hooor, 77TOv, (less,) nkora (the least). 


Obs. 6. We must also notice the peculiarities of the degrees of comparison in 
méoa, (§ 117, 1.) wepairepw or repairepor, 
mAncioyv, TAno.airepoy and -éoTEpoY, 
VUKTWO, VUKTLALTEDOY, 
Mpoupyov, TooupytairEooy, 
and from (0% (straight-forward) comes the Homeric idivrara (instead of i0trara, 
see § 114. p. 266. Vote).—That some of these adverbs, on taking the degrees of com- 
parison, become real adj., has already been noticed above, § 69, 2. and the Wote. 
Obs. 7. Some verbal forms, by being in constant use in the popular language, 
were also converted into particles, and chiefly became interjections. We have already 
mentioned éiev p. 213. Note :—wdedov, see the Anomalous d¢eiiw (and below § 150, 
among the particular locutions) :—7, see the Anomalous TA :—idod, lo! see the 
Anomalous dpaw :—there is an old imper. of similar signif. jvide, abbreviated jvi 
and jy :—aye, péoe, iO, ayoe, signify all four, come on, well !—See also apéde, 
§ 150. All these imper. generally retain the sing. form, even when addressed to 
many individuals, except ire and dypéire. 
Obs. 8. The adv. devo, hither, is also employed as an imper. for come hither, in 
which case it has a pl., when addressed to many: deve, which is explained as an 
abbreviation of deve’ ire, which occurs in full, ex. gr. in Aristoph. Ecel. 882. 


§ 116.—Particule Correlative. 
(Compare § 79. the Adjectives.) 


1. Some localities are expressed by means of annexed syl- 
lables: on the question 
whence ? by Oev, ex. gr. dd\Aobev, from another place, 


whither? os, —  ddAdXooe, to another place, 
where ? fi, — dAdo, in another place. 


There are some differences in the vowel, which precede these 
terminations ; they are best learned by practical observation ; 
ex. gr. “AOnvnbev, ovoarvdbev, ayooh, in the fields, country ; 
rotéowlh, on which of the two sides? woréowos, to which of the 
two sides ? ixéow6t, on the other side. Most of them keep the 
accent, where the radical word has it, or as near as possible. 
Only those in ofev are generally paroxytona; ex. gr. movtoc 
movrobev. 


Obs. 1. But the derivatives of oixoc, mae, dddog, Evdov, éxrOc, as oiKkobEev, Tav- 
TOGE, dAoOL, ExroGev, follow the general rule. 
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2. The question whither ? also admits the 
enclitic ds 
to be annexed to the word, and always close to the unaltered 
aCCUS., ex. gr. ovpavoves, into heaven; adads, (from aXe,) into the 
sea; %0¢B3docde, from 7d zpeBoc, &c. 


Obs. 2. In otxade, homeward, to the house, and diyade, to flight, (duy2),) the a comes 

from accus. of metaplastic forms of the 3 decl., as those in § 56. Obs. 8., and in 
"AOnvaze, OnBaZe, 

the 6 along with the o of the accus. pl. is become a Z (according to § 22. Obs. 2). 

There are, however, a few words which take the ¢ without being in the pi., as 

Oipaze, Odvprriale, yapaZe, EoaZe. 

Obs. 3. Homer sometimes subjoins an adj. to the accus. in this form, ex. gr. 
Kowvd edvacopévyy, (Il. €. 255.) and even repeats this local termination, as if it 
were the termination of a case in Ove ddpovds, (to his house,) from ¢ d6uo0c.—But 
when the same poet appends this de to the gen. in didéods, it is because this gen. 
generally is elliptical : sig aidoc, viz. dduor (§ 132. Obs. 9). 


3. On the question where ? the termination ow or ot is an- 
nexed to several names of cities, viz. not when there is a con- 
sonant preceding, and aoz in case of a vowel, and retaining the 
accent of the radical word, ea. gr. 

"AOhrvnot, Mdaracacw, ‘Odvpriact 
(from ’A Onvat, TAaraai, OAvuTia*).—A few other words take 
the termination o, 
ToOuci, Tv@oz, Meyapot, 
from “Io8udc, Tv00, 7a Méyapa. This termination always has 
the circumflex, except in oikor, at home’. 

4. The following three interrogatives refer to the three 

localities stated above, viz. : 
mwolev 3 whence? woi; whither 2 wov; where ? 
of which the first only agrees in form with the termmations 
stated at 1 (with poets also woft and ooze, see Obs. 4). But 


1 The termination you is very generally spelled with the « subscript, and ’“A@nvyot 
is considered as the Ionic daf.; but the termination aot shows that this way of 
spelling is incorrect. Yet these terminations certainly come originally from datives 
pl., only that the form was altered for this special purpose in pronunciation, and 
applied also (like the termination aZe) to nowns in the sing. See the reverse of this 
in the following Wote.—’Odvprdor with a short a belongs to 7 ‘OAvprtae. 

2 This termination is in Ilv@w the real dat.; in the other words it is the some- 
what altered dat. of the 2 decl., which was also applied to names in the pl. 
(Méyapa,) and even to other words, as évyrav@ot from évradOa (see Text 6). These 
forms must, however, not be mistaken for correlatives of the following zoi, whither, 
though this very évrav9o0t sometimes actually answers the question whither; ex. gr. 
in Aristoph. Lys. 568. Plut. 608 ; and we must recollect. that in the common lan- 
guage the correlatives of the different questions in general are easily confounded one 
with the other. See the Wote to Soph. Philoct. 481. and about évrav@o0i, Buttm. 
Compl. Gr. Gr. § 116. Obs. 28. 
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these and some other tnterrogatives, of which the most usual 
are 

wore; and mynvixa; when ? 

Twe 3 how ? 

an; m what direction? in what manner ? 
stand with their immediate correlatives, (indefinitum, demonstra- 
tivum, relativum,) again in the same analogy, which we observed 
above § 79. with regard to the correlative adj. 














Interrog. Indef. Demonstr. Relat. 

all enclitics simpl. compos. 
OTE; OTE, TOTE, OTE, —O7OTE, 
TOU 5 TOU; — OU, —<d7rov, 
TOL Tol, — Ols — O7rol, 
7O0sv; wol:y, 7OOev, d0ev, —é7d0ev, 
TWC TWC, TWC; We, —OTwe, 
TH 5 7, Ts 1s —Oo7n, 
Tyvika 3 —_ | Tnvika, nvika, —O7nVvika. 


Their signif. are supplied by the analogy of § 79; for instance, 
Tore, once, woliv, from any place whatever, &c.—And in the 
same way as the artic. postpos. dc, independently of dorre, is also 
strengthened by veo (do7ep, &c.). Several relatives of this kind 
add 7ep for the like purpose: ozo, yep, ovTeo. 
Obs. 4. Of the poetical forms we will only just mention (for ov, &c.) 
moO, moi, roOt, b60c and ordi. 

and (for vot and 07ror)—zdc¢, o7éc¢, which forms are analogous to their particular 
correlatives (Text 1). 


5. The demonstratives in this table are the primitive simple 
ones, like 6, 7, 76, among the adjectives ; but rére, then, at that 
time, is the only one in common use; the others occur merely 
in some particular locutions, or in poetry. Sometimes we also 
meet with ®c as a more uncommon demonstrative instead of 
rwe: it then takes the acute accent, to distinguish it from the 
relative we. 

6. But there are some other demonstratives, which, instead 
of 7, have a very different root, and particular meaning : 

éxet, (poetically éxetfi,) there, éxetfev, thence, exeioe, thither, 
answering the interrogatives wov, 760ev, and ot, 
(Ion. and poetical; also ket, xetOev, Kelas :) 

d<vpo, hither, answering the inéterr. wore; 


3 See about the c subscript in these instances, Obs. 8. 
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To which must be added the following two, 

évOa, here, there, evOev, thence, 
which are at the same time relatives synonymous with ov and 
é0cv, and commonly used in prose. 

7. Of the demonstrative adverbial forms, which we have men- 
tioned, there are five susceptible of being strengthened in the 
way stated above in § 79, 5. whence are derived the demon- 
stratives generally used in prose, in the following manner, 
(compare § 14. Ods. 3. with regard to their accentuation,) 


THnVvika, TNVIKAOE, THViKaUTa. 

eva, évOads,* évOavra Ion., évrava Alt. 
even, evOevos, evOevrey Lon., tvrevOev Alt. 
Ty THOE, TAaUTy. 

ray DO e e 

WC, WOE, OUTWC, OF OUTW. 


See about the two last series Obs. 7. 
8. Part of these demonstrative adverbial forms take moreover 
the « demonstrativum, (§ 80. Obs. 3.) 


for instance, 
ovtwot from ovtwotr, (see § 80. Obs. 3.) 
évrevOevi, evOadl, wot, 
devol from devoo, vuvi from viv. 


However évrav@a, in this respect, forms, besides évravfi, more 
commonly évrav@oi, see the Note p. 294. 

9. The relative adverbial forms, (like the adj., § 80.) to gene- 
ralize their signif. more intensely, annex 


ovv and dnote, 
for instance, dzovouv, wheresoever, wherever, 6mwoovv, (and with 
the insertion of 71, 6mwortiovy,) Grovdnmore, &c. 


Obs. 5. In the same way as the corresponding adj. § 79. form other correlatives 
by adding their characteristic terminations to other general expressions, (as a\Aoitoc, 
payrotog, &e. § 79. Obs. 2.) so do the adverbs; ex. gr. ddXoTE, at another time, addy, 
(on the question 7%,) in another way or manner, &c. TavTwc, TavTH, (as responsive 
to THC, Ti,) in every way, entirely, &c. abrov, avroO., (answering to 7ov, 760t,) in 
that place, there, &c. But the adverbs derived from d\Xoc, wove, wae, and ExacToe, 
are commonly strengthened by the insertion of the letters ay, for instance, 

ahraxod, elsewhere, ravtaxyov, 7odayo4, in all, in many places, 
exactaxo0er, from every side, adAaxh, &e. 





* This demonstrative 0¢ must not be confounded with the de which answers the 
question whither, (see above 2.) though the ancient authors themselves have some- 
times been guilty of this confusion even in the very word ivOdade. See the Wote to 
Soph. Philoct. 481. 
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Obs. 6. There are likewise negatives made of most of these forms: from 7ére, 7c, 

and ric, by a mere juxtaposition, 

OUTOTE, MNTOTE, Never, OVTWC, WNTwWC, in no way, by no means. 
These last forms in Homer throw the o off before a consonant, (otzw, un7w, Il. y, 
306. 0. 422.) and must, in that case, not be confounded with the particle of time mw 
(ot7w, pnw, not yet). But the negatives are more generally derived from the old 
adj. ob0apoc, pndapog, none. 

ovdapec, by no means, not at all, obdapy, obdapod, obdapdbev, &e. 

Obs. 7. The simple demonstrative and relative forms are obviously derived from 
the artic. prepos. and postpos., of which they partly are real cases, 7), 7, oJ, and ot 
for @, (compare the 2d (Vote to § 116, p. 294.) but the others are adverbial deriva- 
tions from them, for just as we, Hc, and Twe, are adverbs of quality derived from oe, 
6, 70, SO are 00ev, Ore, formed from them with other terminations®, The forms 
TaUTY, THOE, OVTWC, GAY, addwe, derived directly from other pronouns, and otrw, 
@0¢, (from 60¢,) have the adverbial form w for wc. To answer the interrogatives mij 
and 7éc, éxéivoc gives éxeivy and éxeivwc. The forms ov, 77, Hc, &c. and 
others, of which there is no nomin. occurring, as wavTn, mavTayov, &c. follow the 
analogy of the others. ; 

Obs. 8. The iota subscript should properly not be placed under y, according to 
§ 115. Obs. 3. in those forms of which there is no real nomin. as the radical word ; 
therefore it should be 77, 67n, wavrn, adrAaxH, but 7, 77, TabTy, a\Ay. The former, 
however, are frequently written like the latter for the sake of uniformity. 

Obs. 9. Whenever the forms rére and 67e occur twice (and sometimes even only 
once,) for zoré moTe—sometimes——sometimes—(§ 149.) they are accented roré 
—, oTé—. 

Obs. 10. Dialects. a.) The Epics double the w for the sake of the metre in 
OmTwe, ormére, Kc. 

b,) the Ionians substitute a « in all the above forms for the 7, for instance, 
KOC, KOU, OKwe, OKdEY, oiKW, See § 16. Obs. 1. ©. 

e.) the Dorians have for zére, ore, &e.— TéxKa, Oca, &c.—ibid. 

d.) the Poets have the shortened form 9¢, ex. gr. dANoOE, ExTooOe. 

e.) instead of 7 there is an Epic form 7yz or 7ye. 

f.) reiwe, elwc, are Epic forms for réwe, Ewe, whence follows that rétog and eiog 
must be read in all those verses of Hom. where réwe and we are met 
with in a T’rochaius. 





§ 117.—Mutability of some other Particles. 


A. In the Letters. 


1. There are some steady rules for varying ov, ovx, ovx, and 
2&, 2x, according to § 26. for euphony’s sake; and some particles 
end for the same reason in a moveable v or c. ‘This is some- 
times attended with a difference in the signif. Of this kind 
are 

méoav, (trans,) beyond, chiefly of rivers and waters ;—but 
méoa, (ultra,) over, across, farther, where the object is 


5 Compare the gen. of the same terminations in some pronouns with the termina- 
tion ov: see § 72. Obs. 6, 5. 
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considered as a limit or boundary. Both are preposition 
and adverb: see Buttm. Lewxilogus, IT. 69. 


avripv and dayriove (with a different accent). Homer 
uses the first form in all signif. indiscriminately ; but 
with respect to the Attics the grammarians state it as a 
rule that avrixpd is employed only in the physical sense 
over-against, straight-forward, but avtixove, in the figu- 
rative sense, straight-forward, without any ceremony, &c. 
But there are numbers of contrary examples each way. 
See Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr. 

ev@de and <vOd (see § 115. Obs. 4). As adverb of time, (im- 
mediately,) cv@vc alone is used; but as adverb of place, 
(straight-forward, directly to,) commonly <v0v, (ex. gr. 
ev00 Avuxelov, sv@d "Edécov,) but before a vowel rarely 
evOdc (Eurip. Hipp. 1197). The Ionic forms ifie, id, 
are used indifferently, and barely as adverbs of place. 

2. The following varieties take place, without any difference 
in the signif.; they belong to the Attic poets, or are used by 
them, though Ionic forms :— 

zav, jv, av, if, (see § 139. A. 2.): the a is long in éay 
and av. ; 

onpspov, Att. thucoov, to-day, x ic and 2yG@ie, yesterday. 

ovy, anciently Evy, with, cic, Ion. éc, in. 

év, Lon. évt, zn, see below 3. 

az, lon. and poet. aizi and aity, always. 

eveka, Or Evexey, (the latter even before a consonant, ex. gr. 
Xen. Mier. 3, 4, 5,1.) Ion. civexa, civexev, on account of. 

emeita, Lon. teirev, afterwards. 

é7t, in the popular language, (Aristoph.) and 67m, because, 
compare § 77. Obs. 2. 

instead of ov, not, no, and vai, yes, the Attics emphatically 
use ovxt, (lon. ovxt,) vaix, § 11. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 1. There are some other varieties in the dialects : 

for mpodc, (to, at,) anciently zpori, Dor. ori, for pera, (with, &c.) Aol. meda, 

for ody, (therefore,) Dor. and Ion. wy, 

for avOuc, (again,) Ion: atree, 

for Ké, xév, (an enclitic particle used by Poets instead of av, § 139,) Dor. na, 

for yé, (at least,) Dor. yd, 

for «i, (if) Dor. ai, which the Epics also use, but only in ai «e, ai yao, and 
aide. 

There are besides some Epic forms #2 for 7, (or, than,)—é7ewn for éaevdrp 
(as, since,)—eiy, eivi, for éy or évi. 
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A few prepositions, especially apa and wd, take, in the old poets, the 
termination az instead of a and o, zapai, wat. 
See some other dialectic varieties in the preceding Section. 

Obs. 2. The conjunction apa, and the prepositions tapa and ava, with the Dorians 
and Epics frequently throw off the vowel even before a consonant, ao, wap, ay, 
(or ay,) ex. gr. 

ovr do goévac, map O&@, ay 68. 
When in this case ay comes before a labial letter, the old practice is to write, 
instead of dv wéayoc, dv péya, and the like 
apréhayoc, appéeya : 
see § 25. Obs. 4. The same apocope takes place with the prep. cara, but as no 
word can end with a 7, this prep. is closely joined to the following words, and con- 
stantly converts the 7 into the following consonant, which consequently is doubled, 
or if it be an aspirata, (according to § 21, 3.) with the kindred tenuis before, thus, 
KaTTov, Kad, Kappiv, kayyovu', Kamgadapa, 
for kata Tov, kara O&, KaTa péiv, KaTA yOvu, KaTa dadapa, &e. 
The Dorie zori (for wpdc) does the same, but merely before another 1, ea. gr. 
qotroyv, for ori roy”. All these changes also take place in the compounds, as : 
mapQEuEevolt, TapoTAaca, 
avoTarvrec, avveiy, adreEar, ayEnpaivo, 
Kkarravucat, kaTOavety, KaBbBac, Kaxkelovrec, KaddLTTOY, 
KapUvw, KavvEvoac, KaTTECE, Kappelw, KaKXevar, and on account of the 
meeting of three consonants kakrave, kaoxebe, for kdkerave, Kdooyede, 
and the prep. a6 and v7 are abbreviated in the same manner in compounds, but 
only rarely and merely before kindred consonants, dm7ép7ewv, 1 GadrAeuv. 


B.—Mutability of the Accent. 


3. Several dissyllabic prep., which have the accent on the 
final syllable, as wapd, avo, wept, &c., draw the accent back in 
the following two instances :— 

1.) When in the 
Anastrophe *, 
they stand behind the noun, which BEY govern, ex. gr. 
Toutou Tépt, for wept TOUTOU, 
O<6v azo, for avo Oewv: 
the prep. audi, avri, dua, and ava, are, however, excepted ; 
2. When they are employed instead of compounds with 
the verb civa:; or rather, when, this verb being omitted, they 


1 Tt follows of course that, in this single instance, yy is not pronounced like ng, 
but like gg. 

2 Many modern editors write separately Gu mwédayoc, cad O&, Kap piv, Kay yovu, 
mOT TOY, and so on ; whereby writing separates what pronunciation combines. If 
we wish for consistency, we must, since we part the EMIIYPI of the ancients into 
éy zupi, write also dy wé\ayoc. But then car 0é follows of course, and this is 
objectionable. It is therefore better to write caddé, karroy, and the like, as we 
write Qoiwarioy, ov7i, éy@oa, and the like. 

3 This denomination was already equivocal among the ancients, since it was used 
for the withdrawing of the accent in both the instances stated. See Buttm. Compl. 
Gr. Gr. 
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stand alone as adverbs, in which case the common language also 
has the Ionic évi instead of év, ex. gr. 

> x / 7 

éyo mapa for rape, 

Ml, EvL, UO, for EreoTiv, XC. 
to which belongs also ava for avaornfi, up! up! 


Obs. 3. Strict critics accent the prep. in the same way, even when they come in 
poetry after the verb; ex.gr. Nobcy azo for azoXotcy, and when they attend the 
verb as an adverb, ex. gr. Tépt, very, pre-eminently. We likewise write azo, when 
this prep. does not merely signify from, but severed from, at a distance from (com- 
pare §115,6). There is, however, as yet no uniformity in our editions in this 
respect, or with regard to the exceptions stated above. Another rule is that, when 
in the anastrophe the prep. is elided, it is not to have any accent whatever ; Qewv 
an’ —not 0v dz’—but not in the second instance, ex. gr. ob yao éx avyno (for 
ézeotiv). See the mutability of the accent in monosyllabic prep. § 147. Obs. 13. 
and about é% and é@, we and #c, and the like, § 13, 4. 

Obs. 4. The interjection @ has likewise a double accent: the circumflex only in 
the sense of a call or exhortation, consequently before the vocative ; but in the sense 
of an ejaculation, that is to say before any other case, the acute or grave accent ; 
ex. gr. Soph. Aj. 372. ® dvopopoc, dco peOnKa, (O, how unhappy I am!) ® rijg 
avatoeiac, (O, what impudence!) & pot, (woe is me!) and the same in the Epic 
exclamation ® wé70.. But it is with this rule as with the preceding ones: see 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 


§ 118.—Of the Formation of Words. 


1. The formation of words, in the full sense of the expres- 
sion, is not within the compass of grammar. The analogies of 
the primitive stock of any language are generally so obscured 
and disjointed by time, and the intermixture of tribes,—they 
are combated by such a variety of contradictory opinions, and 
so difficult to be cleared up with any reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, that they require extensive and deep philological re- 
searches, which are necessarily kept distinct from the theory of 
grammatical forms. Grammar presupposes the existence of a 
number of words to be found in dictionaries, and leaves the in- 
vestigation of their relative bearings and analogy to individual 
observation. 

2. There is, however, a kind of derivations (which on that 
account may be considered as more recent) so complete and 
steady, that they may be brought under one point of view; 
this facilitates and accelerates so much the knowledge of the lan- 
guage, that grammar cannot refuse to them a place, especially 
as the analogies of this kind of formation of words are mostly 
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grounded in the analogy of inflections, and may even be re- 
garded as a continuation of the inflections’. 

8. This Section, however, is necessarily confined to verbs, 
substantives, adjectives, and adverbs; the other parts of speech 
belong to the primitive stock of the language, and have already 
been partly investigated in other Sections. Derivation itself 
regards either, 1.) the terminations of words; or, 2.) their com- 
position. 


§ 119.—Deriwation by Terminations. 


1. The annexion of terminations was regulated in Greek by - 
two principles ; the endeavour to give a similar termination to 
similar signif., and the wish to adapt that termination to the 
radical word in the best manner possible. But the collision of 
these principles tended to confuse the analogy in two ways :— 
1.) The same signif. is frequently allotted to several different 
forms; 2.) Terminations confined at first to particular forms 
of the radical words, (ex. gr. verbs in aw from a,—éw from oe, 
ov,) were transferred to other radical words, whose form no 
longer agreed with them, (as aw from o¢,—déw from a, &c.) 
whenever a certain fixed signif. had been attached to several 
words of the same termination. 


I.— Verbs. 


2. Our attention here is chiefly directed to verds derived from 
nouns (substantive and adjective). ‘This derivation is most com- 
monly effected by the terminations, 

dw, éw, dw, evw, aGw, ifw, alvw, bvw. 

These terminations take the place of the final syllable of the 
nomin., when the radical noun is of the first or second declen- 
sion, and, if the noun be of the third declension, whenever its 
nomin. ends in a vowel, or a ¢ preceded by a vowel, ex. gr. ris} 
TILaw, TTEODOY TTE06W, Davpa Davuatw, adnOrj¢ adnOedw: in other 
words of the third declension the verbal terminations take the 
place of the oc of the gen. ; ex. gr. kdda& kodaxebw, Tip (rUpdc) 
TUpOW. 

Obs. 1. The nomin. of the third declension in a, ac, and tc, which take the conso- 
nant in the gen., can only pass over into kindred verbal terminations, (a and ac into 


1 We only give a general outline ; the filling up is left to individual study and 
observation. Several distinct, but less extensive analogies have purposely been 
omitted, that the review of the main points might not be too much encumbered. 
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afw, aivw—t¢ into iZw,) ex. gr. Oatpa Oavpatw and Oavpaivw, éraig éhaiZw : any 
other termination, which is not congenial to that of the noun, is appended to the 
consonant of the gen., ev. gr. puydc puyadedw, YOnMa xpnparizcw. 


3. With respect to the signif. of these terminations, we can 
only refer to the common use of the language, and notice the 
fundamental meanings of the majority of the verbs of each 
given termination. 


a.—éw and etw: these verbs are derived from almost all 
terminations, and denote chiefly the situation or the 
action of him whom the radical noun designates; ex. gr. 
koloavoc, a ruler, xoloavéiw, to rule; Kowwvoc, a@ pariner, 
kowwwvéiw, to take a part, to share in; dovAoc, a slave, Sov- 
Asbw, to be a slave, to serve; xoAa&, a flatterer, codaksbw, 
to flatter; adnOjc, true, adnOcbiw, to be true, speak the 
truth ; Bactrsde, BaotAciw, &c.: most commonly they are 
intrans., but sometimes also trans., as oidoc, a friend, 
prréw, I love. 


These two terminations are in general the most fre- 
quent derivatives, and denote besides a great many 
relations, which also are partly expressed by the follow- 
ing terminations, especially the practice of what the 
radical noun denotes, ex. gr. wodsuetv, abXEiv, Toumedev, 
Yopeverv, poveverv, BovAsbav, or what is most usually done 
with the object which the noun designates, ex. gr. avidc, 
a flute, avrgiv, to play on the flute; ayooa, a public 
assembly, ayoosbev, to address an assembly ; tmmebev, to 
ride on horseback, &c. The termination éw, as the 
easiest of all, is fared used in compound derivations, as 
EUTUXEW, ETTLYELDE EW, olcodopé W, éoyoAaPéw, pLvyolkakéw, 
&c.; and most verbs in éw are generally intrans. 


b.—aw: These verbs come most naturally from nouns of 
the first declension in a and n, but pass also to others, 
and express chiefly having a thing or quality, and per- 
forming an action; ex. gr. kdun, hair of the head, yoXn, 
bile-—xopuav, to let the hair grow long; xorgav, to be 
bilious, or irascible ; Niroe, fatness, fat, \uav, to be fat; 
(30n, a clamor, ydoe, grief, mourning,—Boav, yoav ; roAma, 
boldness, roAuav, to be bold. Hence, when any of these 
verbs denotes the applying of such a thing to another, 
it is transitive; tin, honor, rysav twa, to honor any 
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one’.—See also below the verbs denoting diseases, 
5, 1. 

c.—dw, mostly from nouns of the second declension. These 
verbs denote, 1.) making the object to which they are 
applied the thing expressed by the radical word, dovAdw, 
to make one a slave, dniéw, to make known (from éjAoe, 
known) ; 2.) converting into what the radical noun ex- 
presses, or imparting the qualities of that noun, by 
labor: xpvodw, I gild; wrréw, I stain or color with red 
(uiAroc, red-lead); wupdw, I set on fire; ropvdéw, I turn 
with a lathe; 3.) providing with the thing expressed by - 
the noun; orepavdw, I crown; arepdw, I furnish with 
wings, (mrsoov,) stavodw, L crucify, &c. 

d.—aZw and ifw—the first termination is most naturally 
used with words in a, yn, ac, &c.; but for the sake of 
euphony also with other terminations. Both termina- 
tions comprise so many meanings, that they cannot be 
reduced to particular classes, ex. gr. du«alw, xematu, 
6piZw, usAiZw, Oepigw, AaxtiZw, &c. It may, however, 
be noticed, that, when these terminations serve to make 
verbs of the proper names of individuals and nations, 
they denote adopting the manners, party, and language of 
those persons or nations; for instance, MyndiZewv, to have 
the sentiments and opinions of a Mede; ‘“EXAnviZav, to 
speak Greek; AwptaZew, to speak in the Doric dialect ; 
Pirirricev, to be of the party of Philippus: see also 5, 2. 

e.—aivw and tyw:—this last termination always is derived 
from adjectives, and denotes imparting the quality of the 
adj., ex. gr. ndbvew, to sweeten, ceuviverv, to make vene- 
rable, revere. The adj., whose degrees of comparison in 
iw, totoc, seem to presuppose an old positive in ve, form 
their derivative verbs after this positive, ex. gr. aicyooc, 
(aicyiwy, from AIZXYX,)—aicyivw, and paxpoc, kaddc, 
pnkdvw, kaddAbvw, &c. The verbs in aivw frequently 
have the same signif., Acucaiverv, to whiten; xorratver, 


1 It may be matter of surprise here, and in similar instances, that the abstract 
noun should be the parent of the verb; but this frequently is the case when the 
subst., as is very usual in all languages, is derived from an old simple verb, and then 
forms a new verb, which renders the old one obsolete. This is evidently the case 
with Tiw, T1p7), Tiwdw ; we may therefore presuppose it in others, as $07, vikn. 
Analogy, at all events, requires us to derive, if there be no other reason, the fuller 
termination from the lighter one ; though it may occasionally happen that such a 
word as Bodw existed before, and that the simple word (07 was derived from it 
according to the analogy of others, which were exactly the reverse. 
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to hollow out, &c. Yet several of these verds are also 
neuter: yaXeratvev, dSvoxeoaivarv, to be angry, &c. and 
sometimes they are derived from sudst., especially from 
those in pa, (chua onpaivw, deipa ds cysaiver,) with various 
signif. 

4. There is another peculiar way of making verbs of nouns, 
by merely changing the terminations of the latter into w, in 
which case the preceding syllable is, according to this conso- 
nant, strengthened in the manner in which we have seen pres. 
tenses strengthened above § 92. 

Thus zoitoe gives mrouidA\w, ayyedog ayyéAAw, Kabapde 
kaQaiopw, wadaxdce paddoow, dapmakov papudoow, petdryoe pél- 
Niccow, TupeTOE Tuoésow, yadeTOe xadéxTw, &c. ‘The signif. is 
constantly derived from the most general signif. of the radical 
noun. 

5. To these must be added the following more limited classes 
of derivative verbal forms :— 

1.) Desideratives, verbs expressive of a desire or longing 
for; they are most commonly formed by changing the 
Sut. (of the verb, the purport of which is desired,) cw— 
into a pres. tense, osiw, yeAaocsiw, I long to have a laugh, 
should like to laugh, woXsunosiw, I wish for war, long to 
Jight, &ce. 

There is another form of desideratives in éw or taw, 
which properly comes from substantives, ex. gr. Qavarav, 
to wish for death, desire to die; orparnyav, to wish for 
a military command, desire to command an army. But 
they are also made of verbs, which are previously con- 
verted into subst., ex. gr. wvetoOat, (wvntic,)—evnriay, to 
desire to buy, long to become a buyer; «datw, teen 
kAavorav, to wish to weep.- 

This form of verbs very naturally passed into a kind of 
umitatives, ex. gr. rvoavuiav, to play the tyrant ; but it is 
very improper to rank verbs, denoting diseases, in the 
same class, aS ép0aAwav, wdeorav, Pwpav, &c., which 
rather belong above to 3, b. 

2.) Frequentatives in Cw, ex. gr. pimraCev, (from pimrev,) 
to toss about, MED. to toss one’s self about, be uneasy ; 
orevacely, (from orévev,) to groan very much; airstv, to 
ask earnestly, aitiZeav, to beg alms; étpreav, to creep, 
éoTrbCewv, to crawl slowly. 
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3.) Inchoatives in cxw, § 112, 10. Obs. 6. 


11.— Substantives. 


6. We begin with those substantives 

A. which are directly derived from verbs. We must, how- 

ever, previously observe in general, 

1.) That the terminations and inflections, especially those 
beginning with a o, conform themselves to the analogy 
of the fut. 1.; those with mw and 7 to that of the perf. 
pass., and those with a vowel to the analogy of the 
perf. 2., but that this conformity is a necessary one only 
in instances grounded in the fundamental rules of the 
language ; ex. gr. of the subst. in ove, with the fut. in ow, 
In 2eraCw—dow—aore, ToiBw, tolibw, rete, of those in 
oc, pa, jan, With the 1 pers. perf. pass. in wAéKw, wétAEy- 
pat, wAgypa, &c. In all the others, where the rules are 
less steady, there is a frequent, but not necessary con- 
formity between the terminations of verbs and of subst. 
derived from them, of which the principal varieties are 
stated in this Section. 

2.) That the terminations beginning with a vowel (as 7, 
o¢, evc,) are formed from verbs contracted in éw and aw 
in such a manner that the « and a are dropped’, except- 
ing, however, the smaller verbs, which cannot lose their 
vowel, since it belongs to the root, but can only change 
It (péw, pon). 

Obs. 2. Ao is inserted before 7 and p in the perf. and aor. 1. pass. in words de- 
rived from verbs, whose characteristic letter is a lingual, excepting a few poetical 
forms (§ 102. Obs. 1. Qavparoc). But those derived from what are called verba 
pura, sometimes insert the o and sometimes not, without any regard to the inflec- 
tion of the verb. When there is no o inserted, we may on the whole conform in all 
terminations to the analogy of the fut., ex. gr. in Oearnc, Oéapa, Ovpa, the vowel is 
long as in Oedoopat, Pvow, yet with this limitation, that the terminations beginning 
with ¢ and 7, sometimes shorten the long vowel, especially when the verb itself 
shortens it in the aor. 1. pass. See above, § 95. Obs. 4, with the Vote, and below, 


Obs. 5 and 7. But those beginning with p conform in this respect almost generally 
to the analogy of the fut. 1., neglecting even the perf. pass. ; see 7. a. 


2 It follows from the Wote to p. 303, that there must be some reason for sup- 
posing that the fuller sounding verb was in existence before the subst. It is more- 
over obvious that, when the fuller verbal form is merely a lengthened old form, it 
is perfectly indifferent whether we say, for instance, that KTYHQ comes from 
KTUToc, and kruzéw again from the latter, or whether, for brevity’s sake, we rather 
consider in all such cases the usual verbal form as a radical form. 

x 
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7. The following terminations chiefly denote the action or 
effect of the verd, 
[LOC, [LN Pa, olc, Gla, n OY a, og MasC., oc neut. 

a.—moc, wn OY py, wa, gen. toc. These terminations may 
be compared with the perf. pass., but those in poc, when 
there is a vowel preceding in the radical word, take 
generally the o, whilst the other two do not always take 
it, even when the perf. pass. has the o, and those which 
do not take the o retain the long vowel of the fut., even 
when it is shortened in the perf. pass. (yet so that some 
are fluctuating between n and «,) ex. gr. riOnut, (reDemat,) 
—Oecudc, Dgua or Oia, déw, (dédeuat,)—Seomoe, Sua, 
S1adnpa, yryvaokw, (Eyvwopat,)—yvepun, Abw, (AEADpat,)— 
Avua. With respect to signif. the nouns in woe properly 
denote the real abstractum, ex. gr. wad\dAw wade, the act 
of brandishing; ddbpopa ddvepdc, the act of wailing ; 
oixrelpw oixTipuoc, commiseration ; AbCw, (AVEw,) Avypoe, 
sobbing; ceiw, cecpoc, trembling. The termination pa, 
on the contrary, rather denotes the effect of the verb as 
a concretum, and even the object itself, so that it cor- 
responds most to the neut. part. perf. pass., e#. gr. 
mpayua, what has been done, deed, business; piunua, 
imitation, that is, resemblance; omeiow, oréoua, what has 
been sown, seed, &c. ‘The termination py fluctuates be- 
tween both; ev. gr. pyipn, memory, émiornun, knowledge, 
TYn, honor,—orrypy, a point, yoaupn, a line, which differ 
ouly in collateral meanings from oriypa, mark, ypaupma, 
a written character, a writing. 

Obs. 3. Some words in poc of the primitive language have merely the vowel 
before the p without the o, ew. gr. dsipoc, fear, Kovpoc, frost, cold ;—or they have a 
6 instead of the a, ex. gr. opxnOu0c, dancing, from dpxéopat, puxnOpoc, KAavOpoc, 
pnviOpoc, &c. BaOpdc, (properly, stepping, from Baivw,) hence step; even after 
the p, as oxapOpoc, from cKaiow 3, 

Obs. 4. The above differences in point of signif. must be noticed as a basis; but 
always remembering, that not only in poetry, but also in popular language, the 
meanings of words in the abstract and concrete frequently run one into the other. 
Thus, for instance, A\aypoc, (compare § 23. Obs.) yonopoc, do not signify casting 
lots, delivering oracles, but lot, oracle, whilst gpovnpa signifies mind, intelligence, 
inclination. 


b.—ovc, ofa denote the real abstractum of the verb with very 
% Compare also the derivations from IQ, siui—iOua, step, pacc, and ioOpoc, 


(properly walk, way, hence) narrow neck of land between two seas, isthmus; and from 
aw, to breathe, aoOpa, difficulty of breathing, asthma. 
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little deviation ; ea. gr. uiunore, act of imitating; moakce, 
acting, action; oxnlic, &c.3; Soxmacia, trial, examina- 
tion; Qvoia, sacrifice; ¢omicta, &c. In some compo- 
sitions ofa denotes the action rather as a permanent 
property; ev. gr. d€vBAelia, caxeSia, which forms imper- 
ceptibly pass into similar ones derived from nouns, 
which see below at 10, 4. 


Obs. 5. Some forms, which belong hither, deviate from the analogy of the fut. in 
point of quantity, as aipecic, yévectc, Oéoic, Tiow, AVotc, PvotC, CVotc, Oucia. See 
Obs. 2. Compare the verbs in the list of Anomalous Verbs, respecting the short 
syllable in ricte and ¢@iccc. 


The following have not such a distinctly marked signif., but 
the idea of an abstract generally predominates in them :— 
c.—y and a, mostly oxytona, ex. gr. evxn, prayer or peti- 
tion, from svyouat,—ogayi, slaying, slaughtering, from 
opattw,—didayn, teaching, doctrine, from diwdacxw—dtw, 
—yapa, joy, from yaiow,—and with a change of the 
vowel into o, (in the way of the perf. 2.) rouy from 
téuvo, d0o0a from POeiow, aod: from asidw, &c. Some 
of them take a redupl. corresponding to the Attic redupl. 
of the perf. and constantly having an w in the second 
syllable, ex. gr. aywy7 from ayw, 2dwédy from 2w, (dn6a,) 
éxwyn, from tyw, compare the Note to p. 264. 

Some are paroxytona, as 3AaBn, damage, from BAazTw, 
BAaBe, waxn, Sattle, from payoua, vin, victory, from 
viaw. Tothis class belong also the words in -efa, which 
are formed only from verbs in e6w by changing ev into 
el, ex. gr. watdeia from raweciw. They always have a, 
and consequently the acute accent on z. 

Obs. 6. With respect to the accentuation of all nouns in eta, compare first § 34. 
Obs. I1. 3. and keep to the following rule: 
The fem. of oxytone adj. in ve, ex. gr. n0dc, 70eia, are properispomena. 
1.) The abstracta of adj. in ne, ex. gr. adnPea, (see 10. a.) Sonera from Bon Pc, 


and 2.) The fem. of nouns mase. in eve, ex. gr. téoeta, priestess, (see § 12, 3. d.) are 
proparoxytone ; and the just-mentioned abstracta of verbs in evw are paroxytona. 


d.—oc masc. By far the greatest number of these words 
have in the principal syllable an o, either naturally or 
changed from an ¢, ex. gr. kodroc, clapping of the hands, 
from kootéw, pfovoc, envy, from gdbovéw, Adyoe, speech, 
from Aégyw, pooe, (pove,) from péw,—yet also EAeyxoc, 
refutation, from éAéyyw, timog, from timrw, wadoc from 
7Ta\rAw, &e. 

x2 
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To these may be added the sudst. 1m roe, which com- 
monly are oxytona, ex. gr. ayintoc, harvest-time, kwxurtoc, 
wailing, partly with some little alteration, as verde, rain, 
from tw, mayeroc, ice, from mhyvum. The accent is 
drawn back, for instance, in Ploroe, life; moroce, drink 
(from wivw, wéopmat). 


e.—oc, neut., ex. gr. ro Kndoc, care, from Kidw, AaxOoe, Lot, 


from Aayxavw, toayoc the same as zpaypa, &c. These 
verbal nouns never have an o in the principal syllable ; 
hence 76 yévoe, offspring, but 6 yovoe, generation. 


8. The subject of the verb, as man, is denoted by the termi- 


nations. 


a.—rne, (gen. ov,) Tne, Two. The termination rne after the 


first decl. is the most common, and the words are in 
part oxytona, and in part paroxytona, ex. gr. abrnrie, 
athlete, wrestler, from aw, pabyrije, disciple, scholar, 
from palsiv, Beatrice, spectator, from Oeaouat, StuKaorne 
from ducal, korrjc from xolvw, &c. but cuBepvirne, pilot, 
from xkusovaw, wAdorne, (from aAartrw, mértAacpat,) 
duvaotne, Padrrne, &c. 


—7no and rwo are more uncommon forms, which frequently 


occur in the dialects and in poetry along with rne, but 
are also in use in several words of the popular language, 
ex. gr. owrno, deliverer, pitwe, orator, (from caow and 
‘PEQ,) éoriatwo, &e. 


Obs. 7. Some shorten the vowel before the termination, (Obs. 2. b.) ex. gr. évev- 
dure, Od7Hp, OérNe, atoérne, particularly derivatives compounded with subst. and 
nyEopal, aS OOnyéTNC, Movonyérne or Movoayérne. 


b.—avde, ex. gr. yoadede, writer, p0opede, destroyer, seducer. 


Obs. 8. The terminations under a and } have also been partly given to things 
which may be considered as agents or subjects of an action ; ew. gr. anrng, a gale 
of wind, ixevdvrnc, upper tunic, mpnoryo, storm, Zworno, girdle, éuPBorevg, dibble, 
bolt, piston. The use of masc. forms in connexion with fem. ones is a syntactic 
licence; see § 123. Obs. 1. 


c.—oc, mostly in compounds only, ex. gr. Cwypagoc, 


painter, zatpoxrovoe, parricide, &c.; but tooo, (6, 7,) 
one who educates, ao.doe, singer, and some old words like 
apxoc, leader (Hom.). 


d.—ne and ac, gen. ov, only in a few compounds, as pupo- 


THANC, TOINpapxne, (and -oc,) doviBo8hoac. 


9. The names of tools and other implements, necessary to the 
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performance of an action or operation, are derived from the pre- 
ceding denominations of subjects or agents, or at least presup- 
pose them in point of form ; especially 

—rhovov, tpov, and toa, from the termination tno, ex. gr. 
Aoutno.ov, bathing-tub, XovTpov, water for bathing, a bath, 
axpoarijo.ov, hall of audience, lecturer's room, Etborea, 
currycomb, doxhorpa, place for dancing. 

—ziov, from the termination eve, ex. gr. Kovoeiov, barber's 
shop, from xoupeve, barber, and this from keloev, to shear, 
shave, rpopeiov, recompense for educating, from roodevc. 

10. Another principal species of subst. are 
B. Those derived from adj. and attributes, and chiefly 
for the mere purpose of expressing the abstractum of 
the adj. Of this kind are the terminations 

a.—ia, constantly with a, (Ion. n,) ex.gr. coddc, wise, 
copia, wisdom, and xaxta, deAia, &c. Also BAakia from 
BAaE, evdamovia from svdaiuwy, ovoc, avdoia*, from 
avnp, avopos, mevia from évye, nroc, auabia from apa- 
Oijc, Zoc. The adj. in ne commonly make their sudst. in 
ea, as will be seen presently. 

Compound adj. in roe very generally change the + 
into o in the subst., ex. gr. aBavaroce abavacia, dbomentog 
dvoreia. 

From the termination fa come the sudst. in 

era and ova 
through contraction; but the a then becomes short, and 
the accent is transferred to the antepenultima, sa from 
adj. in ne, coc, for instance, aA7Peaa from arAnOjc, ova 
from adj. in ove, as avora from avove. 


Obs. 9. The abstracta of some adj. are also merely in 7 or a, (yet always paroxy- 
tona,) ex. gr. from caxdc, (fem. kaxi,) 4 «acy for caxia, from éyOodc, (fem. éxOpa,) 
u) éx9pa, enmity. Hence from the adj. in voc, ew. gr. dovoc, ako, airtoc, subst. 
7 Ocia, law, duty, aZia, worthiness, atria, cause, blame, which forms happen not to 
differ from the fem. of the adj. 


b.—rne, gen. tnT0c, fem., ex. gr. icdrne, equality, from icoc, 
mayxvrne from wayte. They are all paroxytona with very 
few exceptions, as raxurie, dnioTng, gen. jroc. 


4 The reading avépeia, though frequently occurring in our editions, is incorrect, 
as appears from the above analogy. 
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c.—otvn, ev. gr. dtxatoobyyn, SovAoobyn, mostly from adj. in 
WV, OVE, EL. JY. cwHoootyy from cwg¢pwv, ovog. Those 
which have a short vowel in the fourth syllable back- 
wards, take, as is the case with the comparatives in reooc, 
an w in the antepenultima, but excepting izooovvn, 
priesthood, there are only a very few words of this kind 
of the later language in Demosthenes; see Fischer ad 
Weller. 2, 40. 

d.—oc, neuter, especially from adj. in ve, ex. gr. BaBoc, 
depth, from Babvc, raxoe from raxve: hence also from 
those adj. whose degrees of comparison seem to presup- 
pose such an old positive, ev. gr. 16 KaAXog, aicyoe, 
pnkoc, from kadde, (kadAiwy,) aisyedc, (aloxoroc,) 
paxpoe (unktoToc). 

11. With respect to sudst. 
C. derived from other sudst. 
we must first notice some terminations formed after the analogy 
of verbal nouns, thus 

1.) The masc. in tne (of which those in irne all have 1) 
often denote an individual, simply relatively to his occu- 
pation, which is expressed by the radical word; ew. gr. 
ToXirne, citizen, from 7éX1¢c, city, 6aXizne, armed soldier, 
from é7Xov: immdrnc, horseman, form imroe, yeveritne, 
bearded young man, from yévetov, pudérne, one of the same 
tribe, from @vAh: and (according to § 63. Obs. 7.) they 
are even used as adj. 

2.) Those in ed¢ have the same signif., ex.g7. igosde, priest, 
from izpov, temple, (or from ra isoa, sacred things, vic- 
tims,) ypimedc, adtede, fisherman, from yptmroc, net, are, 
Sea, ypaupareve, &c. 

12. The rest may be stated under the following classifica- 
tions :-— 

1.) Those which denote a place consecrated to a divinity, 
with the terminations toy, aov, ov, ex. gr. Atovdciov, 
"Agoodictov, “Hoaov, Movostov, ‘HpakAcov. 

2.) Those which denote a place where certain objects are 
in great numbers, are terminated in dv, gen. @voe (masc.) 
and wid, ex. gr. aumedov, vineyard, podwrid, Tose- 
shrubbery, avépov, the men’s apartment, jedrerov, a 
place of study or practice. 
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3.) Female, or feminine denominations, 

a.— rela, TOLa, and rpic, gen. rpidoc, properly fn masc. 
in rnp and rw, but also from some in rye, ev. gr. owrelpa, 
female deliverer, opxiortpia, female dancer, avXAnzpic, 
female player on the flute (dpxnorijc, avAntihe). 

b.—¢, gen. ooc, 18 the most common termination for deri- 
vatives from masc. in ne and ac of the first declension ; 
for instance, dcomdrne, master, Seordric, mistress, ixérne 
ixerte, XKbOnc, TVKvOic, wvpoTwAne, pvedtwrrce (female 
perfumer). 

¢.—auva, chiefly from masc. in wy, ex. gr. beparwv, (ovroc,) 
Ozoatawva, maid-servant, NEwv, (ovtoc,) déava, lioness, 
téxtwv, (ovoe,) réxtava, workwoman, Aaxwyv, (wvoc,) 
Aadxawva, likewise from some in og, ex. gr. Aedc, Oéawa. 

d.—«a from two masc. in eve, ex. gr. iépeaa, priestess, from 
igpedc, Bactrea, queen. 

| e.—oca from several terminations of the third declension, 
ex. gr. Bacittoca from -eve, Tévnooa from -ne, avacca 
from avaé, Kiticoa, Opjooa, (Alt. Oparra,) from Kite 
and Opyé or Opaée. 

4.) Gentilia, denominations derived from one’s native 
country. These are A. masc. B. fem. and C. possessive. 


(adj) 





A. Masc. or for Males. 


voc, and of the first declension—aioc, ex. gr. KopivOioc, 
TooiZjvioc, “Aootoroc, BuCavtioc, (from BuZavzior,) 
*AOnvaioc, Aapiooaioc, partly with some alteration in 
the radical word, ex.gr. from MiAnroc, MiAjowoc, and 
from names in ovc, ovyToe, not only ’Omodvroc, but 
even from *Apafotvc, PAiovc, "Avayupovc,— Aualoicuoc, 
®Piacioc, "Avayvodouoc. 

—1nv0c, avoc, ivoe, used only of towns and countries out of 
Greece, ex. gr. Kuixnvoc, Sapdiavic, Ion. Yapdinvoc, 
from Lapdzc, “Aciavoc, Tapavrivoc. 

—irne, fitne, arne*, wrne, ex.gr. “ABdnpirne, Xeppovnatrne, 
Aiywhrne from Altywa, Tlicatne, Xmapridrne, (Ion. 
-intne,) SukeAcwTne, OY 1n 

° The rule that the a in the geniilia in arne is long, must therefore not be ex- 


tended to instances in which there is no derivation from any radical word, as in 
Lapparne, Sarmatian (Lat. Sarmata). 
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—ste, ex. gr. Aiodrgstc, Puxede, (inhabitant of Phocis,) 
Awoude, Meyapede from Méyapa, Mavrivete from Mav- 
tivea, HAaraede from TlAaraat, Pwxaede, better Pw- 
kasve, (Phocean,) from Pdkaa, EvPoede from EvPoua. 


B. FEMININE, or for Females.—Besides the usual con- 
version of the termination o¢ into y and a, ex. gr. Aciavy, 
’AOnvata, they either merely change (according to 3. b.) 
the ne of the masc. termination into te, ex. gr. Smapriatic, 
SuBagiric, &c., or they annex i¢ and ac, according to 
euphony, to the radical name itself, ex. gr. AioXtc, Awpie, 
Meyapic, Pwxic, Pwxalc, Andrac, (from AjAoe,) and all 
these names may be applied to a female or the country, 
supplying either yuv7 or yi. ; 

C. Possusstve gentilia, (krntia,) 1s the denomination of 
adj. immediately derived from the gentilia, denoting 
only a reference to them, but chiefly possession. ‘They 
almost all end in xdc, see below 13, C., eX. gr. SvBapiri- 
koc, Kopiv@taxde, Aaxedamovixde. 

5.) Patronymics, expressing the name of @ family, or de- 
scent (origin) of an individual. 

A. for males. The terminations 

—(dnc, donc, idne, gen. ov, are the most usual forms, and 
ion¢e may be considered as the principal, being applicable 
to most final syllables, whilst adn¢e is used only for 
names of the first declension in ae and ye, ex. gr. Kéxoow 
Kexpomionce, Kodvoe Koovidye, “AAxatocg ’AAKatdne, Bo- 
péac Booeadne, ‘Immérne ‘Immoradnc. The names in toe 
probably gave rise to the termination :adne for euphony’s 
sake, ex. gr. Mevoitiog Mevoiriadne. But the pleasing 
rhythm of these terminations (_U _,_), and especially 
their fitness for the hexameter, caused this form to be 
used for a variety of names, which had a long syllable 
before the patronymic termination, ev. gr. Pzontiadye 
from ®épne, nroc, TeAauwriddne, “APavtiddne, &c. The 
dramatic iambus on the other hand preferred the com- 
mon form, which is likewise applied to such names, 
ex. gr. UadXavridne, “AXkuawyvidne, TeXozidne, ‘Opn- 
plone. 

—iwyv, gen. wvoe, (seldom ovog,) is a more uncommon col- 
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lateral form, but barely with poets, ev. gr. Kooviwv, 
*Axtopiwv. 
The quantity of the . is regulated by the metre. 


Obs. 10. The patronymics of names in ev¢ and kAj¢ have originally etdne, and 
hence in the common language by contraction eidne, ex. gr. IndeiOne, Tudeidne, 
‘Hoakkeidne, from TnXebe, Tudedc, “Hoaxdjj¢ : and it is the same with the termi- 
nation iwy, ex. gr. Iln\etwyv. The Dorians retained the resolved form, ez. gr. 
KpnGete Konsidac. The Ionic declension evc, gen. noc, gives the Epic form, 
TinAniadne, &e. 

Obs. 11. The o is contracted in the same way with the s in Hav@oidne, Anroidye, 
from Ildv@o00e, (IlavOovg,) Anrw, doc (Latona). 

Obs. 12. It frequently happens that the very name of an individual bears a 
patronymic form ; ex. gr. MiAtiadne, Siypwridyc, Aeveadiwy, and sometimes the 
same name has a double form, as Evpvrog and Evouriwy. This induced the Epic 
poets to presuppose such a form, even of names, which commonly do not end in 
wy, that they might derive from them a patronymic suited to the metre, ex. gr. 
from “Axgiotoc—'Akorotwriddne, from ‘Idrerog—'lameriovidne. But from the 
same motive they likewise omitted the wy in the patronymics of names, which 
actually had this syllable, ex. gr. Aeveakiwy—Agevradtione. 


B. for females. The patronymics of females correspond on 
the whole to those of males ; ién¢e and adne give for females ic 
and ac, ex. gr. TavraXic, AtAavtic, Oeorag: efdne gives nic, 
ex. gr. Nyonic, and twv—iévn and ivn, ex. gr. ’Axotowwvn, 
*Adonotivy. 

6.) Diminutives, of which 

a.—.ov, (r6,) 1s the principal termination, ez. gr. wadlov, 
little boy, owpariov, little body, paxov from 7d paxoc, &c. 
To render the diminutive still less, this termination 
often takes an additional syllable, particularly in the 
following way: fd:ov, dpiov, bAXov, bdptov, bgrov, ex. gr. 
mvakteiov from wiva&, waddorov from mate, petpaxbAXov 
from peioa’, weAddpiov from 76 péXoc, Cwidiov from Zeor. 

Obs. 13. Of these diminutives, all those which have four or more syllables, (to 
which contracted words, like Boidvoy for Botdtoy, also belong,) and most trisyl- 
labics with three short syllables are proparoxytona ; the other trisyllabics which 
make a dactyl are paroxytona, with but few exceptions. 

Obs. 14. The termination id.oy is contracted with several vowels, as Boidtoy, 
ynowov, properly yzovoyv : with v and with « it becomes v and J, ex. gr. ixOdduor, 
tdioy, from ixOde, be, waridvoy from ivariov. Hence the first ¢ of radical words 
in ic, gen. ewe, is long; ex. gr. pyretdvov, (from pyorc,) for the reading idioy or 
eidvoy in several of such words is doubtful. The a in the termination aouoy is 
always short. 

Obs. 15. Many words in toy have completely lost the power of a diminutive ; 
ex. gr. Onoiov, animal, from 0 Oyp, BiBXtor, book, from 7 BiBXoc. 

b. —ioxoe, foxy, €#. 97. orepaviokoc, Taldioxn. 
c. —we¢, (7,) gen. idog and idoc, ex. gr. Deparravic, (from Depd- 
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mawva,) givakie, (from 6 wivag,) syouvte, tdoe, from ayoivoc, 
&c. The termination (dvov above is the intensive of it. 
—vtdoe, (rather Doric,) ex. gr. "Epwrbdoc from” Eowe. 
—.dede, merely of the young ones of animals; aeridsie¢ 
from aerée. 


Some peculiar diminutives, like woAiyvn from wéAte, miOakvn 
from zifoc, must be learned by practice. 


IIl1.— Adjectives. 


13. Most adj. which clearly bear the stamp of an analogous 
derivation, end in oc, but the letter preceding this termination 
must be carefully attended to. 


a. 


—uvo¢ is one of the most general terminations which is 
directly derived from mostly primitive nouns, and de- 
notes what belongs to the object, concerns it, comes from 
it, &c. ex. gr. ovpavioc, ToTdmloc, Eévioe, Pdviog, éEoméolog, 
&c. This termination is also particularly used when a 
new adj. is derived from an adj. in og, ex. gr. édebBepoc, 
Free, zrsvOzouoe, liberal, becoming a free man; xaBapdc, 
clean, kaQapuoc, cleanly. 


Obs. 16. When the termination toc is appended to a word having a 7, this is some- 
times changed into o, ew. gr. gvvavroc, year, éviadovoc, annual, exw, ovTogc—éKov- 
See also above, 12, 4. A. 


oLoc. 


By connecting the ¢ of coe with a preceding vowel, it gives the 
terminations : 


ALOC, ELOC, OLOC, WOC, 
ex. gr. ayooatoc from ayooa, “AOnvaiocg from *AOijva, 
aidotoc, jwoc, from aidac, 6oc3 iw¢E, 60g; oTovestoge from 
oTroven (instead of orovdfiog). Practice, however, some- 
times gave to one of these terminations a peculiar and 
more expressive meaning, e”. gr. watoioc, what concerns 
one’s forefathers, ancestors, or country in general; wa- 
towoc decidedly what concerns the father, paternal, to 
which latter form pntowoc, tarm@oc, were made to cor- 
respond. But the termination -eoc¢ is particularly used 
in adj. derived from words denoting particular species or 
individuals of living beings, ex. gr. avOpwmeoc, human, 
Nixeoc, of or belonging to a wolf, avdpeioc, yuvatkeioc, 
&c.; 1t is especially the most usual form for adj. derived 
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from personal names, whenever the last syllable of the 
latter admits of it, ex. gr. ‘Ounostoc, "Emixovpeoc, u@a- 
yoostoc, Evpu@idaoc, &c. 

b. —eoe denotes chiefly the material of which something is 
made ; it is contracted into ove, see above, § 60, 6. 

c. —xoc has the same latitude of meaning as voc, and ex- 
tends also to verbs (ex. gr. yoapikde, apxixde, belonging 
to, skilled in painting, qualified to govern). The most 
usual form is —c«dc, and when a comes before, it gene- 
rally becomes —aikoc, ex. yr. Tpoyaixkoc from tpoyatoc. 
Words in ve give —vxodc, ex. gr. OndvKdc, but termina- 
tions which have an z before, give —axdc, ex. gr. "Odup- 
ata,’ IXtoc,— Odvptiakde, IAvakoe, omoveciog oTrovestakoc. 
This termination —axd¢e, on account of its more sono- 
rous rhythm, is frequently preferred to the simple ter- 
mination —:xoc, though it properly is a double deriva- 
tion, ex. gr. Kootv0oce—Kopivioe, a Corinthian, Koowht- 
axoc (in Latin Corinthiacus). Compare above the ter- 
mination —.4dyne. 3 

d. —voe, an old pass. termination, (like téoc, ro¢,) whence 
dewvoe, terrible, dreadful, ceuvoc, (from oéBomat,) venera- 
ble, otvyvoc, hateful, &c. 

—ivoc as a proparox. almost constantly denotes a material, 
ex. gr. EbAwoc, wooden, made of wood, AiOiwoe, &c. There 
is one exception in avOpwmvoc, which has the same lati- 

tude of meaning as avOowmaoc. As ovytonon, it gives 
adj. of time, ex. gr. huspivoc, xPeowwoe, (of yesterday, from 
x02c',) wedivoe, (viz. all a plain even field,) quite level, 
doetvoc, mountainous, evdietvoc, quite serene, &c. 

—ivoe, avoe, nvoc, are only gentilia, see above, 12, 4. A. 

e. —Aoe, an old act. termination, whence deAdc, afraid, who 
fears, (timid,) ExwayAog, (see § 114. Note on reAinpat,) 
who frightens others (formidable). But the lengthened 
terminations nd¢ and wAdc¢ are the most usual; they 
denote habit and custom, amarniée, deceitful, auaptwrdoc, 
one addicted to evil, &c. 

f.—.oe. Adj. of this termination are almost all verbal 
ones denoting act. and pass. properties, qualities, or fit- 
ness; the termination is annexed according to different 


1 With respect to quantity, there are but few instances in poetry where tvog is 
employed as long, as é7woivog is in Homer. 
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analogies, ex. gr. ypnomoc from yodopar, useful, rpddmoc, 
nutritious, nourishing, Davacimoc, deadly, rormoc, potable. 
This termination is also sometimes lengthened: atoc, ex. 
gr. vroPBoAmaioc. 

2. —pde, epd¢, nodc, denote mostly, filled with, ex. gr. oikrpdc, 
mournful, pAovepdc, envious, voonpdc and vocepdos, sickly. 

h. —adAéoc has pretty nearly the same signif., ev. gr. Dappa- 
Aéoc, (from Dappoc,) pwuadéog, deynadéoc, Pwoadéoc, &c. 

1. —réoe and rode, see § 102. 


14, The remaining terminations of adj. are: 

a. —el¢ evtoc, with 1, n, or o preceding, denote fulness, 
plenty; xapiec, graceful, srA\hec, woody, shaded with 
woods, wupose, fiery, full of fire. 

That those in fee and oae admit of a contraction, has 
been stated above, § 41. Obs. 5. and § 62. Ods. 3. 

b. —ne, e¢, gen. ove,—acts as a derivative only in com- 
pounds, (§ 121.) and produces the singular termination 
—wene, woec, gen. ovc—with changed accent from —osi- 
ong, (from eidoc, form, shape, kind,) ex. gr. opynxwone, 
wasp-like, yuvakwone, woman-like, effeminate. But they 
usually denote quantity, abundance, and frequently in a 
sneering, criticising sense, ex. gr. Wampwone, aiuatwone, 
ikvwone, full of sand, blood, mud; sandy, bloody, muddy. 

c. —pwv, gen. ovoc. Verbal adj. after the analogy of the 
subst. in pa, and derived from the latter, mostly denote 
the act. property belonging to the verb, ex. gr. vonuwy 
from voety, intelligent, sensible, rohumpaypwv from moAve 
and woayua or mparrewv, engaging in a variety of affairs ; 
eriAnouwy, forgetful. 

Lastly, there is a great number of adj. obtained merely 
by composition, as we shall state in the following Sec- 
tions :-— 


I1V.— Adverbs. 


15. Independently of the simple way of forming adverbs by 
changing the declinable final syllable of adj. into we, as stated 
§ 115. there are the following terminations of adverbs :— 


a.—donv. These are all verbdals, denoting the manner of 
the action of the verb, from which they come; the ter- 
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mination is annexed partly in the same way as réog, roc, 
yet with a necessary change of the characteristic of the 
verb, and never with a o, ev. gr. svAANBSnv, taking all 
together, viz. summarily, on the whole ; kobBéenv, secretly, 
Bacny, step by step, avédnv, licentiously, without restraint 
(from avinut, averoc): partly in the shape of aénv ap- 
pended to the radical word with the change of the 
vowel; ex. gr. crooadny, scattered, tpotooTadny, (pebyetys) 
to flee with backs turned to the enemy, without looking 
back, &c. 

b. —édv, nddv, mostly come from sudst. and refer chiefly 
to the manner and outward shape; ex. gr. aysAndov, by 
herds or flocks, Borovdov, in bunches like grapes, 7AwOn- 
dov, (from rAivOoc,) laid in the form of tiles, kuvndov, like 
a dog. When they are verdals, their import is the same 
as of the adverbs in dnv, ex. gr. avapaveory, openly, mani- 
festly, in sight of the people. 

c. —i or <i’. These denote a circumstance connected with 
the action mentioned in the sentence or proposition. 
The verbals in particular end in 

—ri or ret, which are appended in the same manner as 
TOC, CX. gr. OvomaoTi, by name, (ex. gr. to call one up 
by name,) zyonyoori, watchfully, especially when com- 
pounded with a negation and other meanings, ez. gr. 
ayeAaoti, without laughing, avidpwri, without sweat, la- 
bour, auaxnret, without fighting, axnpuxrei or ri, without 
a proclamation by a herald. It is hence and from what 
has been stated above, 3. d. of the verds in (Zw, that 
adverbs in —torit denote the ways, manners, and lan- 
guage of a nation, class of people, or an individual, 
ex. gr. ‘EXXnuioti, in the Greek fashion, in Greek, yuva- 
kiotl, in the manner of women; and avdparodiort, Boiort, 
&c. 

Adverbs made of subst. have merely ¢ or et in the place of 
the declinable termination ; thus in éxovti, voluntarily, avaret, 
without injury, from drn, the 7 belongs to the radical noun. 
Most adverbs of this kind are compounds, ex. gr. mavédnei, as if 
it were as a whole nation, aliogether, in a body, avrovvye, (from 


2 This double pronunciation was regulated by euphony, and in poetry perhaps 
also by the metre, since s may likewise be used as short. In our editions it is regu- 
lated by the MSS., or influenced by the number of examples. 
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an old declension, vv&, yde,) that very night, auaxei, without a 
contest, avroyeiol, with one’s own hands, auoli, gratis, without 
compensation, vyowt, (from the negation vn, § 120. Obs. 12.) 
with impunity, &c. 

d. —€, an uncommon form, which generally attaches itself 
to palatals, and takes an adverbial signif.; ex. gr. ava- 
pie, promiscuously, confusedly, mapa\daé&, alternately, 
oxAak’, (from dcAdlw,) with bent knees, squatting, odaé, 
with the teeth (from dédodc). 


§ 120.—Derivation by Composition. 


1. The first part of any compound°word is a noun, verb, or 
indeclinable word. 

2. When the first word is a noun, its declinable termination 
is generally changed into an o, which, however, is usually 
elided whenever the second word begins with a vowel; ez. gr. 

Aoyoroloc, TatdoToiBnc, swuaropbrAaE, itxOvowwHAne, (from 
ix Ove, boc,) duoyoddoc, (from dfky,) 
VOMAOXNC, (from VOMOC and AP Xs) Talaywyoe, (from ay, 
aywynh,) kaxetia (from Kakde, eérc). 
But in most instances, where the noun ends in either v or 1, 
there is no o assumed; for instance, 
ev 0bd1Kc0¢, ToAVPayoc, TOTO Oo«, (from evOdc, roAve, ToALE,) 
the same after ov and av, ev. gr. 
Bovgopfsoc, vavpayia, (from Bote, vave,) 
and frequently also after v, ex. gr. 
peAayxoAta, ueAduemAoc, (from pédac, avoc,) Tappayoe 
(from vac, mavtoc). 

,Obs. 1. The o sometimes remains before vowels, especially such of which it may 
be supposed (according to § 6. Obs. 3.) that they had the digamma in the old lan- 
guage ; ew. gi. uNnvoslonc, mevoeKnc, ayaQoepyé6c. But in the compounds with éoyor 
or EPYQ, the o is usually contracted with the ¢: Onprovpydc, AEtroupyoc. 

Obs. 2. The w comes from the Attic, or the contracted declensions ; ew. gr. vewkd- 
p0c, (from vewc,) dpewKopoc, (from dpedc, gen. dpéwe,) Kpewhayoc (from Kpéac, gen. 
aoc, we). In all the compounds of yi, earth, it becomes yew, ex. gr. yewypapoc, 
instead of yao- from the old form TAA (see § 27. Obs. 10). 

Obs. 3. Some primitive nouns in pa, gen. aroc, frequently simply change their a 
into o, or drop it altogether ; ex. gr. ailpooraync, cropadyia, from aia, ordpa. 

Obs. 4. In some compositions, especially in poetical ones, the form of the dat. sing. 
or dat. pl. is taken into the compound word ; ea. gr. wupimvoug, vuKTerdpoc, yaorpi- 
papyoc, dpetvopoc, (from opocg, £0¢,) vavorropoc, éyxecitwooc.—This latter form is 
frequently shortened into éc, (from oc, gen. €0¢,) ew. gr. TeXeopopoc, CaKxeomanog, 
from Té TéX0e, oakoc. 

Obs. 5. There are some other peculiarities, which must be left to individual 
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notice ; ex. gr. wecar7édu0¢ from pécoc, ddorwdpoc from O0dc, dpyizouc from dpyn¢ 
or apyoe, 7 modavnrTno from wove 70ddc, dkpayodog from dkpoc, OnBayevye, poton- 
yevne, eagnBdroc, AauTadyngdpoc, O78n, poipa, from éX\agoc, Aauwae,—and the 
oc of the nomin. seemingly retained in @edcdoroc¢, Naogcdoc!. 


3. When the first word is a verd, its termination is generally 
made either in ¢ with the unaltered characteristic of the verb 
before it, or in ou, ex. gr. 

aoxé éxakoc from & aOXEelV; daxéOupoc from daKve, eCakor, 
Avcizovoc from Abw, tpelixowe from roétw, eyeootxopoc 
from éyéfpw. 
Here too the vowel is elided, ex. gr. 
gépaomic, phbaotie. 

Obs. 6. The instances are less frequent where the z is without the o, as in reo7- 
Képavvoc, and in several compounds of doxey, ex. gr. doxtPéwoog, or where the verb 
also takes the o, as in almost all compounds with Agizw, ex. gr. NertroTaztov.— We 


must also notice the form rapeciypwe, (from réuvw, Erapov,) kuTecnvwp, (from 
Aeizw, Eliwov,) and the shortened one in genta Broc (for depeciBroc). 


4. Indeclinable words remain unaltered in composition, except- 
ing the changes effected according to the general rules, and in 
prep. by elision ; ev. gr. ayxiadog; (from ayxe and aXs,) Bohavyer 
vn¢e from ee: avaBaive, avép Xoua, from ava, é&é fo youat, 
éxPaivew, from 2&, tpoayw, weorayw. (§ 30, 2.)—With respect to 
the v in compounds with év, obv, waduv, and ayav, see § 25; and 
about é&- and déie-, rpc and reue-, see § 70. Obs. 2. with the Note. 


Obs. 7. The prep. po sometimes makes a crasis ; ex. gr. TPOVXW, TO0VTTOG, for 
TpoexXw, Tpoomrog, particularly with the augment, see § 86. Obs. 1. See about 
gpovdoe and the like § 17.—and about the abbreviated forms wap8éuevoc, avorav- 
rec, kaBBaXety, and the like, § 117. Obs. 2 

Obs. 8. That wepi does not lose the « in composition, follows of course from § 30, 2. 
But dapdi, too, frequently retains it, ex. gr. in adiadoc, apudierec, from GXc, Eroe. 
The rest of the prep., particularly in Ionic Epic poetry, retain the vowel in some 
compounds, which originally had the digamma before the second word ; but with the 
Atties only in éz “cao, é ETLOPKELY, (g 108. III.) and éxveceye. 

Obs. 9. With respect to the separation of syllables, the rule is that, when the 
prep. ends in a consonant, the latter always continues with the first syllable, as 
sig-E0YOMal, TP0T-ayw, év-vdpoe, 2€-Eoyouar. But when the consonant in the prep. 
begins the second syllable, it begins this syllable even when the vowel is elided in 
the compound ; ex. gr. Ta-payw, a-Taréty. 


5. The principal inseparable particles are dvo-, which denotes 
oe aaa contrariety, and the like, (ex. gr. dtc{3aroc, of difficult 


1 It is important to remember that there are neither datives nor nomin. to be 
looked for in the above compounds. Vowels and the letter o are the natural con- 
necting medium. Distinctness and euphony determined the selection. In both 
rehegdooc and Qdcdoroc the o is only a strengthening sound ; éyxecipwoog has a 
sonorous fulness, &c. 
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approach, inaccessible, Svodamovia, a contrary fate, misfortune.) 
and what is called the 

a privative, 
which has the power of a direct negation like the Latin in and 
the English wn, in, and less; ex. gr. aBaroc, impassable, amaic, 
childless. This a generally takes an v before a vowel; ex. gr. 
avairioc, (¢nnocent, guiltless,) from airia. 


Obs. 10. Several words beginning with a vowel, especially those mentioned in § 6. 
Obs. 3. as having originally begun with the digamma, take, however, merely the a, 
ex. gr. ANTTNTOC, dorvoc, &c.: hence it is liable to contraction, as in dkwy, (unwill- 
ing,) for a&ewy, apydc, (idle,) with altered accent, (§ 121. Obs. 6.) from aepyoc. But 
the v remains before a consonant in avvégedoc, aupacin (from a and gnpi). 

Obs. 11. When we find it stated that this a has also other meanings, and even a 
magnifying power, this must not be understood as if we were in all instances at 
liberty to explain it as such. It has these signif. barely in some old compounds, 
which must be remembered singly ; we will therefore notice the most important, and 
leave the rest to dictionaries. The a has the magnifying power in arevijc, (intensely 
fixed, speaking of the eyes,) from reivw, to stretch, distend ; aBoopoc, aoxedyc, (very 
dry, hardened,) ayavijc, doreync, dEvXoc (thick-wooded). It expresses a combination 
or joining into one in ayddakrec, ( foster-brothers and sisters,) adyaorwp, adedpoc, 
axotric, araddavrog, literally of the same weight, viz. equal; ddoxoc, (from déxoe,) 
axddovOog, (from Kéedev8oc,) aiedoc, (level, even,) &Borgty, (to meet,) and in all these 
instances it probably comes from the aspirated a in amdovc, rac, dua. But there 
are still some cases, in which the a is superfluous, or of doubtful use and signif., as 

_addoxeToc, 4BANXo0C, aBL0c, dTEpoc, and others. 

Obs. 12. There is another negation less common than the 4 privativum, viz. the 
inseparable particle vy, ex. gr. vnotvoc, unpunished, vijatic, fasting, (from yy and 
£0w,) vwovupog (from. vy and dvoua). 

Obs. 13. The inseparable particles, aor, got, and a, have each of them the magni- 

Sying power; ex. gr. aoiTpernc, very distinguished, épiPoopuoc, loudly roaring, sound- 
ing, Capevijc, very mettlesome. 


6. When the second word in any compound begins with op 
preceded by a short vowel, this o, according to § 21,2. is gene- 
rally doubled; ex. gr. iooppemng from icog and pérw, Tepippéw, 
aToppyToc, dppnroc (from a and pyroc). 


§ 121. 


1. The form of the latter part of a compound word determines 
the whole word, which accordingly is either a verd, or a noun, or 
a particle. | | 

2. The most usual composition of verds is that in which the 
verb continues unchanged, and retains its peculiar conjugation 
with its augments and terminations. Strictly speaking, there are 
no compound verds of this kind, but with the eighteen old pre- 
positions, (§ 115, 2.) aupi, ava, avri, amo, did, cic, év, 28, eri, 
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KATA, [MéTA, Tapa, TEol, TOO, TOOG, GUY, Tio, bwd: and in fact 
this is no real composition; the prepositions are merely con- 
sidered as adverbs closely connected with or joined to the verb 
(in the sense of up, into, forward, away, &c.). A similar con- 
nexion or combination of the unchanged verd with real adverbs 
and other kinds of words is considered altogether as a juxta- 
position, and is therefore generally written separately, as «i 
MOATTELV, KAKWEC TOLELV. 


Obs. 1. It is only in ancient poetry that some verbs, especially participles com- 
pounded with a particle expressive of a peculiar distinct meaning, are written as one 
word : ex. gr. avéovoay for ab Epucay, they bent backwards (the neck of the victim), 
mahyumhayxGevrac, and the like, and even the accus., which is the government of 
the verb, ex. gr. daxpuxéwy. See F. A. Wolf’s Pref. ad Il. noviss. LXI. 

Obs. 2. It is precisely because the usual composition with prepositions is to be 
viewed in this light, that such compounds in Bagh are liable to what is called a 
imesis ; see § 147. Obs. 10. 

3. But a real composition, by which one word coalesces with 
another, and is closely joined to it in an altered shape, as 
well as compositions with inseparable particles, can take place 
only in verbs changing their form so as to beget a new com- 
pound verbal form, with a derivative termination, which most 
commonly is é: and such a composition is, aS we Shall see 
below (4.), generally grounded in a compound swbst.: for in- 
stance, zZoyov and AauBavw give zoyoAdoc, whence épyoAaPeiv, 
ev and godw (EPI'Q) give eveoyérne, (a benefactor,) whence 
evepyeretv, (to practise beneficence,) due and apéoxw give dvo- 
apeotoc, (morose,) whence dvoapecreiv, (to be displeased,) and 
when instead of geideofa, (to spare,) the negative idea not to 
spare, to disregard, is to be expressed with the a priv., the adj. 
apeon¢g gives apedeiv. There are, however, compositions with 
prep. also formed in this way; e2. gr. avriPoAciv from avri3oX7, 
from avri and BadAw, vreouayetv, (from vréoppayxog,) from vze 
and paxoua. 

Obs. 3. When the verb remains unaltered in such compositions, it is owing to an 
accidental agreement of the derivative termination with that of the radical verb, 


ex. gr. Tow, I make, perorrordc, perorrotsw (I compose songs, write poetry): thus 
pupozwéw does not come from pupoy and twdéw, but from pupoTwdrnc, adpovéw 


not from @ and ¢oovéw, but from ddowy, &c.: neither is dryudw from riyaw, but 
merely a collateral form of ariysdfw from aripoc. 

4, Only in compound sudst. a proper coalition takes place, 
though the second part frequently is the unaltered noun. But 
even when the two words are unchanged, they always are con- 


sidered as a single word, and never separated by a émesis ; 
x 
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and it seldom is the case in such compounds, that the last word — 
conveys the principal idea modified by the first word. This 
mostly happens only in compounds with prep.: ex. gr. Eévoc, 
host, guest, wod&evoc, public guest ; 6d0c, way, coming, cbvodoc, 
meeting; 6duddovdroe, fellow-slave. Adj. only are commonly 
modified in their signif., when compounded in this manner; ea. 
gr. miotoe, worthy of belief, amoroc, unworthy of belief; diroe, 
dear, cherished, wréppiAoe, doated on. But when, for instance, 
an abstract subst. like tiuj, honor, is to be negatived by the 
a priv. (dishonor,) there is first an adj. driwo¢e made, and from it 
a new subst. armia. In this kind of compositions the adj. in 
ve generally take the termination jjc, ev. gr. ndve, pleasant, 
anode, unpleasant, Bapde, oivo[sapye, and the like. 

5. But in most compound nouns the second part does not 
convey the principal meaning, or the subject of the proposition, 
on which it is founded, but merely its object, though this 
second part frequently is the unaltered denomination, and this 
is the case whenever the noun itself has a termination, which is 
not in contradiction to the gender of the new noun to be formed. 
Thus 

dmrouxoc, Setctdaluwv, is not an oikoe or Safuwy modified by 
the first part of the denomination, but the former is one 
who is aro row oikov, distant from his house, the latter one 
deiaag Tove daipovac, fearing the gods. Thus azaie, one 
who has no child, childless ; waxpoxeo, one who has a long 
arm; tvOcoc, inspired by a divinity ; émvyatpéxaxoe, one who 
émexaioe: tote kaxoic, delights in the misery of others, &c. 
But when the termination of the noun does not correspond to 
the intended denomination, the noun takes the most congenial 
final syllable of a declension, viz. either a bare o, or the termi- 
nations OC, WC, JEN. w, NC, JEN. Ove, tc, Gen. doc, Or wy OF wo pro- 
duced by the change of vowel stated in § 63, 2. ex. gr. 
acaxove, (from ddxpu,) tearless; tpeyéderwvoc, (from Teéxw 
and detrvov,) one who hunts after dinners; svOiduoc, who 
practises strict (dixn) justice, an upright judge; arimoe, 
stripped of (rium) honor, dishonored; trAoxphwatog, who 
loves (xpnua, xprjmara,) money ; evyewe, of a good soil (vi, 
yew-), fertile; Nevovewe, who quits his ship (vate, vewe) 5 
kaxonOne, of a wicked disposition (iPoc); avadkie, (doc,) 
cowardly (aXKh); cdpowv, of sound understanding (pofv) ; 
euTratwp, born of a noble father (raring), noble. 
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Compare § 63. with all these forms. This is the origin of a 
great number of compound adj. or attributive subst. 

6. Generally when a compound noun is to be formed with 
the help of a ver’, the verb comes last, and takes the termina- 
tion of a noun, and the first word contains either the purpose 
or the object of the action of the verb; ex. gr. toyoAdf3oc, who 
undertakes a work; immorpddoe, who feeds horses. The simple 
termination o¢ is the most common in compounds of this kind, 
and for subst. the terminations ne and ae after the first de- 
clension, (see the examples, § 119, 8. d.) but for adj. ne after 
the third declension (ex. gr. svuabijc, neut. tc, apt to learn, 
who learns easily); and also the other terminations of nouns, 
(stated in § 119, 8.) ev. gr. vouobérne from vdéuoe and riPnu, 
&e. 

7. Other derivative words are again formed from such primi- 
tive compounds as dsordamovia,. vonobecta, vouoberiKdc, &c. 
and from the compound verbs, stated sub 3. as immotpodéw 
from inmorpdgoe, cvrabéw from evrabijc, &c. 

8. The most remarkable of the alterations, which sometimes 
occur in the second word, is that words beginning with a short 
a, or with < and o, commonly take an 7 or w, but this never is 
the case with verbs compounded in the manner described sud 2. 
with prep., though it is done with attributive nouns derived 
from them, and with the compound verbs of the second kind, 
(see above, 3.) ea. gr. 

umnkooc, Obedient, from vraxotw, otpatnyoc, military com- 
mander, from oroaroe and ayw', Kariyoooe, KaTnyooew, 
(from kata and ayopa, ayopebw,) an accuser, to accuse ; 
evyveuoe from aveuoc, dvonAaroc from zAabvw, avwportoc 
from duvum, &e. 
and the compounds of évoua change moreover the second o 
into v, avwvupoc, evwvupoe, &c. 

9. With respect to the accent, the general rule is, that the 
accent of the simple word is, (according to the analogy stated 
above, § 12, 2. a.) in composition, drawn as far back as the 
nature of the accent will allow. Thus, for instance, g:Adrexvoe, 
piAdfzoc, come from réxvov, Oe0¢, civodoe from 660¢, arate 
ama.doc, from zaic raidde, atyog from rin, piAgraipoc, evTap- 
Bevoc from éraipoc, rapbévoc, mavaiorog, (extremely various, 


1 The words derived in this manner from d@yw and dyvvpt have also, in the com- 
mon language, partly an 4, ev. gr. Aoxayoc, vavayoc. 
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changeable,) from aidXocg, (various,) amatdeurocg, Svomaidevroc, 
from zadeutoc, &c. We must, however, remember that 
> 1.) The termination of adj. in ne, ec, has also commonly 
the accent in compounds on the final syllable; ez. gr. 
piropuedie, ToospiAne, atabhe. But several of them, 
and especially the compounds with joc, uinKkoe, Tetxoc, 
apkéw, draw the accent back: evnOnc, evnOec, adbrapxne, 
&c. Those in -wéne do the same. § 119, 14. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 

2.) Verbal nouns in 7, a, he, Hp, evc, and eoc, which, as 
simple words, have the accent on the final syllable, keep 
it there, when compounds; ex. gr. émroun, suupopa, 
oiKodou}, GUVdLKacTICG, svyypageve, Emiryunteoe. Subst. 
In poe, aS dlacvppoe, TapoEvopoc, &c. with the exception 
of the compounds of decpudc, as cbvdscuoc, &c. do the 
same. Compound adj. in roe (compare § 60.) most 
generally have roc, rov, with the accent drawn back, 
rarely roc, 77, 76v: no rule can be relied on in this re- 
spect, ex. gr. amdBAntoc, éaiperoc, &c. but cabexroe, TH, 
zov, &c. 

3.) Words, not compounds, but derived from compounds, 
(rapaotvOsra,) follow in their accentuation the general 
analogy of their terminations; e#. gr. the abstract 
verbals in 7 and a, a8 cvAXoy1), toocgpoea, from avAXéyu, 
Tooopiow, adicntixoe from adiKcoc, adicéiv, Tapo&vopoc, 
from zapoftivw, teocdokntog from meocdokav. (See, 
however, Ods. 7.) But when such words receive an 
addition in their composition, they again draw the accent - 
back, ex. gr. amoocddknroe. | 

4.) Those compound words, of which the first part is a 

- noun or adverb, and the second a transitive ver’, with 
the simple termination oc, (not roc, voc, or the like,) 
have in general, when their signif. is an act. one, and the 
penultima short, the accent on this syllable, but when 
their meaning is pass., the accent is on the antepenul- 
tima; ea”. gr. 7 

ALGoBdAoe, throwing stones, 

ALG63o0r0c, pelted with stones. 
Orestes is untpoKxtévoc, but Medea’s children pnrpoxrovot, 
ducoypapoc, one who writes indictments, \ewroycadgoe, finely 
written; and so on generally, even when there is no 
other than the act. meaning possible, as in vixovopmog, 
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olvoxdoe, ToLxwovyxec from dpicow, adngayoe from adnv 
and gayeiv, and the like. But the accent passes over 
to the final syllable, whenever the penultima is long; 
ex. gr. WuxoTouToc, oxuTodeWoc, immoPocKdc, ALBovAKde, 
(from £AKw,) weXoro1dc, Savw7rde, (from OIITQ,) dsyyde, 
Tadaywyoe, apyvoapolde. 


Obs. 4. There are no compounds of this kind proparoxytona, contrary to these 
rules, except a few Epic epithets, (immédapoc, caxéomradoc, mroXizop8oc,) and the 
derivatives of a few verbs beginning with a vowel, as 7vioxoc, (from nriov Eyw,) 
vavaoxoc, and this is likewise the principal accentuation of the perispomena, as 
Oadovyxoe, (from dgda Exw,) Kaxovpyoc, Tavovpvoc, from EPTQ: the other similar 
derivatives of this last verb follow the rule, ayaQoepyic, ArBoupyodc, &c. 

Obs. 5. When the verb has an intransitive signif., it adheres steadily to the gene- 
ral rule. Hence we have adroxrovog, (from éuavrov Kréivw,) but adrdpuodoc, (from 
avroc éporov,) and also icdppomoc, BaptiPCpopoc, and aipdppooc, aipoppove, 
mupizvouc, and the like, because the verbs psiv, mvéty, are intransitive in these 
words, and the nouns are only datives. 

Obs.6. Some compounds become oxytona, contrary to the general rule, because 
their derivation has been lost sight of, ew. gr. aroa7réc, adeAgoc, BovduToc, apyée. 
See p. 320, dpyoc. 

Obs. 7. Practice must point out the few isolated instances in which words com- 
pounded with prep. do not draw the accent back, or in which the mere derivative of 
a compound does yet draw the accent back, as is the case in particular with several 
words in 7o0¢, ex. gr. tEaiperoc, twin mToc, UToTTOC, TEPiPOUTOC. 
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§ 122. 


1. Syntax teaches the use of the forms whose formation has 
been treated of in the first part of the Grammar. It follows 
for that purpose the grand division of the parts of speech, as 
stated above, § 31. 

2. We shall treat therefore—l.) of the noun in itself and 
other nominal forms; 2.) of the noun in combination ; 3.) of the 
verb ; 4.) of the particles; 5.) of several particular construc- 
tions and phrases. 


§ 123.— Of the Noun. 


1. Whatever is joined to a noun subst. adjectively, (adjective, 
participle, pronoun, article,) must agree with it in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 

2. There is a seeming deviation from this rule in Greek by 
the Attic writers: adj. &c. with a masc. termination are joined 
to a subst. fem. in the dual, ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 11. Kat 
play adupw TovTw TH Hhuéoa AoyiZovra. Plato Phedr. 237. “Huov 
zy Exdotw dvo Tivé toTov idéa AoXoVTE Kal dyovTe, oiv Emducla. 
Thus frequently 7é 0ew and roty Osviv, (Demeter and Persephone,) 
from 7 @sdc. But since we have seen above, (§$ 60, 3. 4.) that 
the adj. in o¢ often are communis generis, especially with the 
Attics, we need only take for granted that this is usually the 
case with all adj. in the dual. 


Obs. 1. Poets sometimes allow themselves to construe attributive subst., which 
are masc. barely in form, (§ 119, 8.) with nouns fem. ; ex. gr. Movoat toropec pone, 
"Epivbecg AwByThoec, TapBwropa yatar, Pitwy diapOoped to afemale, Eurip. Hipp. 
682. (see Valck.) ! 

3. But the adj. may also stand without a sudst. not only in 
reference to a sudst.in the same context, but very frequently 
also without any subst. whatever: the subst. then, either is ac- 
tually omitted, or the idea of a subst. (as a man, woman, thing,) 
is kept in the mind. Such an adj. acquires in that case all the 


1 The intermixture of forms in the dual and pl. chiefly takes place only on con- 
necting the subject and the predicate. See § 129, 5. 
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properties of a subst., ex. gr. 6 copog, wise (man), 1) avudpos, Viz. 
yi, desert (earth destitute of water), 7 d00n, viz. bbc, straight 
(road), ot woAAol, the many, multitude, people, ra tua, my things ; 
and also the pronouns ovroc, éxeivoc, tic, &c. 


Obs. 2. In this last way most subst. have originated in all languages ; hence in 
Greek many personal denominations denoting trade, condition, office, (as a shepherd, 
judge,) are still used, as it were, as adj., with the addition of the word avo, when 
they apply to one individual only. Thus, for instance, zrowpry (shepherd) stands 
alone only in reference to his flock ; but avo zrotpy, where we commonly say 
merely a shepherd, when the strict sense is, a man who is a shepherd ; and again, avyno 
Tupavvoc, a man who belongs to the family of a ruler, of a sovereign (as Hipparchus, 
brother to Hippias, the actual ruler, tyrant, of Athens). See also ayyjo gidog, 
§ 132, 4,2.a. When directed to several individuals, it is a respectful address, ez. 
gr. avopec OuwacTai, ye judges ! 

Obs. 3. The adj. may sometimes supply the place of the adv., and some adj. in 
Greek are almost always employed only in that way. Of this kind are, é@e\ov7ije, 
voluntary, (20sdovTHc ayer, he went away voluntarily,) adopevoc, willing (aopevyn 
é0sEarto, she accepted it very willingly) ; and several adj. denoting time, as rorrator 
agixoyTo, they arrived at the end of three days; oxoraioc nAOEY, he came in the dark. 
The same are x@:Z0c, pecovvcroc, mavnpéeouoc, Oioc, gagivdc 3 the words denoting 
any place, ex. gr. épéoruor eZoueOa, near the hearth; @addoowog, Pvpatoc, pmeTewpoc, 
mAayLoc, UTENTOYTLOC. 

4, Whenever a compar. refers to another quality of the same 
object, the latter, as in Latin, is not in the positive, but like- 
wise in the compar., ex. gr. Kurip. Med. 490. tpdQvupoce paddov 
ij copwréoa. Plato Rep. III. p. 409. copwrepoe 7 apabécreoog 


OoKel civar; 
§ 124.—Of the Articulus Prepositivus. 


1. The art. prepos. being originally a pronoun demonst., de- 
monstrates or points out an object generally known, or which 
has been already mentioned in the context, whether of a con- 
crete or of an abstract nature. Hence it points either to a 
definite individual, in distinguishing it from among the rest, or 
it points to the species, which latter the speaker presupposes to 
be a general idea, comprisimg a number of individuals, ex. gr. 
ot Gzot éxoAacay THY TOU avdpbc UBpiw—ai Hooval melfovor THY 
duxnv pu swoppovetv—6 zdégac Tov Spaxovta dppweet. 

2. The indefinite art. of modern languages is never ex- 
pressed in Greek, but when an indefinite object is distinctly 
to be denoted as an individual object, in which case the pro- 
noun vic, 71, Supplies our article indefinite, ex. gr. immog EreKE 
Aayav, a mare brought forth a hare; yuvh tic dpvw cixev, a 
woman had a hen. 

3. Proper names, according to their nature, omit the art. 
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It is however used, either when the name has been already 
mentioned, or when it is a generally known one, so that the 
art. conveys in some measure the idea of “ that individual of 
whom we have already spoken,” or “ that individual with whom 
we are all acquainted.” But the art. is usually omitted in 
mentioning any person for the first time in a narration, and it 
is frequently omitted when there is any nearer designation fol- 
lowing with the art., ex. gr., SwKoatne 6 girdcogoc, Mooevoe 
6 Bowrwoc, he from Beotia; but Couxvdidne "APnvatoc, Th., an 
Athenian. (Compare Kriiger on Xen. An. 6, 2,13.) The names 
of rivers are usually placed between the art. and the subst. 
motanoc; 6 Evpparne morapoc; but SeArvove rorapoe signifies 
a river called Selinus. : 


Obs. 1. Languages differ in the use of the article definite. The Greek in parti- 
cular has it before several pronouns, where the English and German languages omit 
it, or even use the article indefinite. For instance, after a general description, the 
Greek says, 6 Towovrog avno obK av pot apéoKxot: this expression then includes all 
such, whilst we should say, such a man cannot please me. When prefixed to an inter- 
rogative, the article denotes that the answer is expected to be a definite object, ex. 
gr. 70 Totov 3 but which? ra wota ravra 3 which do you mean? In confidential con- 
versation we even meet with waoye 6& Pavpacr6y 76 Ti; something wonderful hap- 
pens to him. And that is—what ? 

Obs. 2. The art. is essential in Greek with the pronouns possessive, for ex. gr. o0¢ 
dovdocg (as well as dovdoc cov) can signify only, a slave of thee; but 6 cdg dovAoc 
(as well as 6 dovd6c cov) means thy slave. (Compare § 127, 7.) On the art. before 
the part. see § 144. . 2 

Obs. 3. The remaining instances, where the Greek has the art. prepos. instead of 
our article indefinite1, may be reduced to the following two principal cases: 1.) 
When an object, which in particular instances is or may be an indefinite one, is con- 
sidered in the abstract or in general, and consequently appears as definite. We do 
the same, for instance, in comparisons: we may say, “ He is like the physician, who 
should visit the sick without knowing any thing of physic.” (Xen. He. 15, 7.) 
Again, when an indefinite object becomes a definite one in a particular relation, or 
occupies a definite place, we say, “The matter between you and me is still so 
doubtful, that we want a man to decide it ;” but the Greek has, Wore Tov dtakpr- 
VOUVTOE ETL Oi, We want THE man who will decide it, viz. the third man in this particu- 
lar relation, who &c.2 2.) On relating a current story, which is repeated as being 
well known, and having been frequently told, ev. gr. Plato Charm. 7. Sopwraroc o 
Kptriac, o¢ eizev, éxi Tov Kadov AEywy Ta.doc, Critias is very wise, who (according to 
the well-known story) said in reference to a beautiful boy : 

Obs. 4. The Greek prose-writers frequently omit the art. where we should use it, 
and where, according to the rule, it ought to be used even in Greek. But such cases 
are difficult to be brought under strict rules, as a great latitude was granted to the 
Greek writer on such points, and the addition of the art. therefore is not to be con- 
sidered entirely wrong. Thus the art. is frequently omitted: 1.) in expressing gene- 








1 See Wolf. ad Reiz. de Accent. 76. WHeind. ad Plat. Charm. 7. 
? In the passage which is quoted, Plato Phedr. 4. rq vocovyre ought, I think, to 
be actually taken in a definite sense, as Socrates is clearly meaning himself. 
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ral ideas ; ex. gr. Plato de LL. 5. Ociov yap ayaOdv ov tipn. Charmid. 18. od« 
apa scwhoocivn ay ein atdwc. Theet. 23. aic@notc, oyc, émiornun: 2.) before 
words whose general and abstract nature has become sufficiently definite and par- 
ticularised by the context ; ex. gr. woduc, wNTNP, TaTNHO, yovEic, Taic, Pedc, and 
others ; principally in their oblique cases; and 3.) before such appellatives, which 
have some similitude with proper names, as 7A\toc, ceAnvyn, yj, Padacca, ovpavoc, 


Baotredc, king of Persia; see Heind. ad Plat. Huthyd. 8. Phedo 17 and 108. 


§ 125. 


1. The art. is frequently separated from its sudst., not only 
through the adj. (6 cadbg raic—oi UmdpxorvrTee vouot, the existing 
laws,) but also through other more particular modifications of 
the subst., ex. gr. guguvnro tie év pavia cuatoiPic, he remembered 
the time spent in madness, in which case a participle as yevouévy 
and the like may often be mentally supplied; ex. gr. 7 wodc 
Taddrac paxn, the batile against the Gauls ; 7 mpiv ap&a avrov 
aoeTn, the virtue which he showed before he reigned (Xen. Ages. 
on): 

Obs. 1. The Ionians even insert the pronoun rig between the gen. dependent on it 
and its art., ex. gr. TMV TIC Lepswr, instead of THy tepewy TiC. 

2. If the intercalated modification begins with the ari. there 
may be two or three articles one after the other, provided they 
differ in their forms from each other, ex. gr. 16 tie aperiic 
kadXoe, the beauty of virtue, 6 ra tne woA\Ewe TOaymaTAa TpaT- 
twv, he who manages the affairs of the state, tov 76 tne “AOnvac 
aya\pa ZoyaocaMEevov,—ivoyoc EoTW TH THC Twv EAEvBéowy $00- 
oac vo"Y. 

3. But the modifications of the subst. may also come after 
for emphasis or distinctness, in which case the art. must be 
repeated; ex. gr. tov maida Tov odv, thy son, 6 xiAiapyog 6 Tac 
ayyertae sioxopifwr, the military tribune who has to bring in the 
reports. It may, however, be omitted in the first place, ex. gr. 
cvvemt avPowmore Toic ayaloic. 

Obs. 2. The gen. partitive can never be intercalated in that way, nor, when placed 
after the governing noun, can the art. of the latter be repeated before the gen. part. 
The only exception to this rule is, where several other words are placed between the 
art. and the gen. part. ; ex. gr. Thue. VI. 102. ot rpdg rHv wodty adtay To TOwTOY 
KaTaguyovrTec, where avr@y depends upon of karaguydvrec. The pronoun demonst. 
is intercalated in an analogous manner in many passages ; as for instance in Xen. 
Anab. V1. 2, 6. orevy atrn 666c. The repetition of the article is necessary with 
the part., because the proposition would else constitute that particular construction 
of the part., which is so usual in the Greek language, and of which we treat below, 


§ 144. 
Obs. 3. When the adj. without an art. stands close to a subst., which has the art., 
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without, however, coming between tlie two, the adj. stands in the place of an acces- 
sory proposition, in which it would be the predicate, ex. gr. i0ero tri mOvGiowe ToIg 
moXiratc does not mean, he rejoiced at the wealthy citizens, but, he rejoiced at his citi- 
zens when they were, or, as far as they were, wealthy ; ém’ axpo.g Toig bpeciy, on the 
mountains, where they are the highest, i.e. on the top of the mountains; OA\ny THY vicra, 
the whole night ; Exe Tov wéNexvy d€bTaTov, which we can only translate by, he has 
a very sharp axe, but the exact idea is, the axe which he has (and ought to have for the 
undertaking) is very sharp. 

4. When the sudst. is understood from the context, it is 
commonly omitted, and the art. stands alone before the modi- 
fications, ex. gr. 6 gudc watnp Kal 6 Tov gidov (my father and 
THAT of my friend). 

5. There are certain customary omissions in such cases, (as 
above, § 123, 38. with the adj.) ex. gr. vidc, matic, Ouvyarnp, 
"AXzEavdpoce 6 PAtrzov, or also alone: 6 Swdpovickov, the son 
of Soph., i.e. Socrates. 

Xwoa, yi’ cic THY DirlaTov, into the country of Philippus. 

oikoc OY oikia’ (more usual without any ari., see § 182. 
Obs. 9. 147. Obs. 5.) cic TlAdtwvoe, into the house of 
Plato ; cic adov, into the Hades. 

avOpwror of év adore, the inhabitants ; ot Kar gus, my Ccon- 
temporaries. ‘The same with regard to friends or rela- 
tions: of wept or aul twa, (see § 150.) of aby rim, &c. 

Xphuata or moaypara’ ta tie wdAEwe, the affairs of the 
town ; ra (or 70) tie agering, that which relates to virtue. 
Hence arises a circumlocution of the simple subst. 
See § 128. Ods. 1. and 2. 

nuépa’ 1 emovoa, the following day. 

6. As any indeclinable modification may be declined with 
the help of the article, adverbs are converted into adj. by the 
mere addition of the art., ew. gr. pserakv, between, 6 meragv 
roroc, the intermediate place, the place situated between; wéAac, 
near, ai wéAacg Kwpat, the neighbouring villages, oi rére dvOowror, 
of mada copol avopec, » avw mdodALc, the upper town, ste Tov 
avwratw Tomov, (see § 115, 6.) 7 2Ealhune peracracic, the sudden 
removal, &c.' Under this head comes also 7 ov d:aAvore, and 
the like, see below, § 148. Ods.3. Or the adverb comes after, 
and the art. is repeated: “Orav zyelonoOe 2x tne aueAclac tabTn¢ 
Tic ayav, when you awake from this excessive remissness. 

7. If the subst. being sufficiently known from the context or 


1 The Latin language, not having any art., must resort to a kind of juxtaposition 
to use such expressions, and that only in comedy, heri semper lenitas, Terentius. 
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idea itself, be altogether omittcd, the adv. assumes the appear- 
ance of a subst., ex. gr. avo.ov, to-morrow, omitting the word 
nusoa, day, gives » avg.ov, the morrow; 1 Avoori, the Lydian 
music (apnovia being understood) ; of rdére, the men of that time ; 
éc TouTIow, (for 7d é6miow, with the probable omission of pépoc,) 
backwards, towards the hind part; Anacreon has, Td ofpepov 
perce por, I cadre only for to-day, i.e. for what is to-day, what 
occurs to-day ; for it is not always possible to supply a definite 
subst. when the art. is neut., nor 1s there any occasion to supply 
a subst. 

8. On the other hand, Infinitives, and any word or phrase 
considered in itself as an olject, become actual substantives by 
the art. being prefixed: 

1.) Infinitives, ex. gr. 76 mpartrev, the acting, being en- 
gaged im business, 76 Kaxwc Aéyev, the evil-speaking, 
backbiting, néoua to reourartety, I find pleasure in walk- 
ing. ‘The use of the infin. as a subst. is very extensive in 
Greek, as will be seen § 140. 

2.) Any word or phrase, considered in itself as an object, 
ex. gr. To héyw, 1. e. the word Aéyw.—Plato Protag. 345. 
Tlept cavrov Aéyer TovTo 76 Exwv. Phedr. 129. Karaypr- 

~ > \ S bod ON 3 \ , = 3 4, 
coacba Ot auTOV TO, [lwe } av EyW TOLOGOE TOLWOE ETEK El- 
onoa, he must make use of this speech, How could I have 
attacked such a one ! 

9. The short particles, as 82, 72, y2, On, yap, pev, piv On, Tolvur, 
are usually placed between the art. and the subst. or its repre- 
sentative: 6 yao avOowmoe, h piv yao Téxvn, &c. 

Obs. 4. Any word denoting an object is generally considered as of the newt. gen- 
der ; but in grammar it is customary to give to every word the gender belonging to 
the denomination of that part of speech, ew. gr.as.we say 9 avTwvupia, (the pronoun,) 
we also say 7) éyw, (the pronoun éyw,) and 6 é7rei, because of 6 cv deopog (conjunction). 

Obs. 5. There is, however, another peculiarity to be attended to. The article ro 
with its accompaniment, omitting any connexion, becomes adverbial, ew. gr. Td 
Tedevratoy, finally, raviv, (properly 7a viv.) now, TO amd TovdE, henceforth (com- 
pare below the accus. § 131, 8).—See about iévat rod modow, the Note to § 132, 4, 
2. c., and about some other expressions with the art. 76 or Ta, below the adj. neut. 
§ 128. and the accus. § 131. 

Obs. 6. In an elliptical sentence the article sometimes stands even before a pro- 
noun relative, ex. gr. Td dpowbiy rod Td  wpowwOn, (Plato Rep. 510.) the thing com- 
pared contrasted with that to which it is compared, where éxsivo might have been used 
instead of 76: Ovddév THY dca aicybyny éori dépovra (Herod. 3, 133) : Tot¢ otorg 
npiv yarer 1) 4 OnwoKparia, to men like us (compare below, § 143, 6.) a democracy is 
prejudicial (Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 3,17): Tij¢ (cvvovciag) O0ev av gporimwrarog ttn, 
(Plato Phedr. 34.) 16 Gomep Kapvory, the walnut-like thing (Pollux 7,75); and the 
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same before other words connected with a subsequent proposition, ex. gr. To more 
det Néyery OidaoKé ps, literally, the when one ought to speak teach me, i. e. teach me when 
it is proper to speak ; “Ev ért Nsiwerar, TO Hy TeiowpEY UpAE, i. e. a case still remains, 


this, namely, if we could persuade you (Plato Rep. 1. p. 327). 


re 


§ 126.—6, n, 76, as Pronoun Demonstr. and oe, 7, 6. 


1. Both the artic. prepos. 6, }, 76, and the artic. postpos. de, 
nN, 0, were demonstrative pronouns in the primitive language 
instead of ovrocg or éxetvoc. When the language became 
polished, and more copious, their use was more confined, but 
even in common prose both retained in several definite in- 
stances the power of a real demonstrative pronoun. 

2. They were most frequently used m this sense on making 
a division and distinction; in that case 6 pév comes first, and 
then 6 62 follows once or several times, properly only in speak- 
ing of definite objects, thts—that—: but also of indefinite ones 
—the one—the other—one more, and so through all genders and 
numbers ; ex. gr. Tov pév ériva, tov 62 ov, this (man) he esteemed, 
that not; To piv yap avonrov, To 62 pavixdy, one is a silly trick, 
the other a mad one; Tov rodsuiwy, (or of modguo1,) of pév 
2QabuaTov Ta yryvopueva, of 0 é3dwv, of de suveckevatovTo, some 
of the enemies were astonished at what happened, others screamed, 
others prepared for their retreat; Twv Cowv ta piv Exe TOdae, 
Ta © éoTlv dtoda:—Koeiocov kadoc wévecBat } Kaxwe wAovurEtv" 
TO piv yao EXsov, TO 0 émirinoww éoee :—Isocrates says of the 
Athenians, who had sent out colonies, because their country 
was over-peopled, that in this way they, "Eowsav apuporéoove, 
kat trove axoAovOhoavtac Kat Tove Uropstvavtac’ Tole piv yae 
ikavny THY olKoL Ywpav KaTéXuTOV, TOIc Of TAElw THE UTAapXOvENE 
éroo.cav.—We find in the same manner, of piv avt@v—oi 68, 
some of them—others—. See about 6 piv, 6 & ov, § 149. in pév. 

3. The genuine Attics seldom use the artic. postpos. in this 
way, (O¢ piv, Oc O&, &c.—a piv, a O2, &c.) but later writers, like 
Plutarch, very frequently. 


Obs. 1. There is an instance in Demosth. pro Cor. 248. Reiske, Ilo\ere ‘EAN vi- 
Gac, dg piv advaipoy, sic dc 0& rode duydbac karaywy, destroying some Greek cities, 
bringing the exiles back to others. 


4, Ina narrative, 6, 7, 76, frequently stands but once with é2 
in reference to an object already named, ew. gr. 6 Oé size, but 


this one said ; tiv O& dtoywonsar, (the accus. with the infin.) that 
this (female) then went away. 
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5. When the question is of persons as subjects or agents, 
such a proposition may also be connected with kat, in which 
case the nomin. always has the form of the artic. postpos. dc, i, 
ot, ai:—but the accus. (with the infin.) takes the form of the 
artic. prepos. Tov, &c. ex. gr. Kat d¢, axotaac tava, twoev avrov 
ek The TaSewe, the other, having heard this, pushed him out of the 
rank, Kat ot divadviévrec, éoéBaivov 2¢ tac vac, Herod. Kat rov 
KeAsvoat Sovvar, and the other ordered it to be given to him. 


Obs. 2. Hither belong also the expressions used in relating a conversation: 7) 0’ dc, 
said he, (see § 109. p. 220.) and the elliptic cai dc, (viz. &¢n,) on which the other said. 

Obs. 3. When there is a prep. in the sentence, piv and dé frequently come imme- 
diately after it, ex. gr.’Ev péy roic cupdwvodper, év O& Toi¢g od, on some points we 
agree, on others not ; Isocr. Paneg. 41. Eig piv rode vBoiZorrec, roig dé OovAevorTec. 
See Reiz. de Accent. 13, 69. 

Obs. 4. The distinctions, however, are not always so marked and so correspond- 
ing as in the preceding examples ; ez. gr. ot wév is frequently followed in the next 
proposition by ruvéc Oé, Evior Oé, or by a name or any other designation. 

Obs. 5. From the ancient signif. of the art. the expressions Tov cai Tov, Ta Kai 
ra, and the like, are derived ; they correspond with the English this and that, and 
are particularly frequent in Demosth. 

Obs. 6. The ancient signif. of the art. accounts likewise for the poetical dat. 7@ 
adverbially used, therefore, on that account, Il. ¢. 815. Ptyvaokw oe, Oea4,—T@ ror 
Toodpovéewe pew Eroc, therefore I will candidly tell you, which may also be expressed 
by the accus. (compare below, § 131, 7.) Jl. y. 176. "ANAa ray’ od« éyévovTo, Td 
kai KAaiovoa Térnka, therefore am I melting in tears. 

Obs. 7. But the use of both articles as demonstrative pronouns is far more general 
in poetry, especially in Epic poetry, and 6, 7, 76,in Homer, (excepting the instances 
in which 70, roy, &c. stand for 0, ov, &c. according to § 75. Obs. 2.) are almost every 
where to be taken in this sense. To be convinced of this, we need only to look at 
the following passages, J7. a. 340. 6.399. «. 715. 2. 407. Od. «. 106., which, read 
superficially, appear to have the usual prosaic a7t.; but the attentive reader, who 
does not know of any such art. in Homer, very soon perceives from the context that 
in all these passages, and many similar, it is the demonstrative pronoun ; the demon- 
strative power of which, however, may be dispensed with here, and is therefore weak- 
ened. In but few passages this little word denotes an object merely as well known 
and distinguished, or as very much present to the mind of the poet, or where the 
demonstrative power really is so weakened, that its dwindling into the true Attic 
art. becomes obvious (//. a. 167. n. 412. w. 289).— But we must be particularly on 
our guard against taking this form for the a7t., when it is separated from the subst. 
by the verb and the whole proposition, as, “H piv ao’ &¢ eimovo’ aréBn m60ac wKea 
"Tote: for here 7 as a demonstrative pronoun is to be rendered by she, whose name is 
mentioned after in the poetical way, thus she spoke, and departed, the swift-footed Iris. 
This is proved by those passages in which the real pronown oi (to him) is followed 
in the same way by the suhbst., ex. gr. Od. v. 106.—Thus even in Homer this subst. 
nature of 6, 7,70, apparently raises an adj. to a noun subst., ev. gr. Il. p. 80. ror 
apioroyv, the bravest, a. 33. 6 yéowy, the old (man), and frequently ot a@)Aot, Tada. 
In all these instances 6, 7), TO, as subst. has its adj. along with it, and the sense pro- 
perly is, him the bravest, he the old (man), those, the others, that, the other. But here 
too the pronoun demonstrative, as it may be dispensed with, is often weakened, and 
its dwindling into the usual article very evident. 
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§ 127.—Pronouns—Ad). rac. 


l.a.) The pronouns demonstrative ovroc and 66 are sometimes 
employed instead of adverbs of place; ex. gr. Plato Rep. 1. (in 
the beginning,) "Hpdunv drov ein, ovT0¢ 2pn, OT10Vev mpooépyerat, 
I asked where he was ; there he comes, said the other, behind you. 
The demonstrative 66 is chiefly used in this manner by poets, 
(Od. a. 185. x. 367.) and in particular very frequently by tragic 
poets (Schaef. Meletem. 77). 

b.) ovroe and éée (and the adverbs ovrwe and eds) differ 
from each other in so far as ovroge refers, though with 
some exceptions, to the antecedent, and dd. to the sub- 
sequent words in a sentence; ovroc is in good prose 
employed at the beginning of a sentence which is intro- 
duced by a pron. relative. 

c.) The pronouns demonst. are frequently omitted before the 
pronouns relative, as in Latin, ev. gr. (ravra) a ov éizec, 
and in the locutions onuciov dé Texuhprov 62, (see § 151 
towards the end,) tory ot—§ 150. 

2. The three principal signif. of the pronoun avdroc (§ 74, 2.) 
must be carefully discriminated. 

I. It signifies self, 

a. when it belongs to another noun, so as to be in appo- 
sition with it, that is to say, either behind it, or even 
before the article, ex. gr. MadXov rovro dofovua 7H Tov 
Oavarov avrov, I fear this more than death itself; Avro 
tov actdéa aoxretvat é3obXEro, he wanted to put to death 
the king himself. 

b. when, the pronoun personal being omitted as sufficiently 
known from the context, it stands for J myself, he him- 
self. In that case it is chiefly in the nomin., ex. gr. 
avroc Edn, he himself said it; wapeyevouny avroc, L myself 
got there ;—it is used in the oblique cases only, when 
the sentence begins with them, ex. gr. avtov yao <idov, 
for I saw him himself. 

II. It is employed instead of the pronoun personal of the 
3 pers., but merely in the oblique cases, as in English hem, her, 
it, to him, &c. (in Latin ewm, &c.) In this sense it can come 
only after other words of the sentence or proposition, ev. gr. 
EOwkEv avToic TO Tup, he gave fire to them; ovy EWpaKkac avTov; 
have you not seen HIM? TO dépac Aihry Edwxev, éxeivog & avTO 
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kaOhjAwoev, he gave the skin to Atétes, but the latter nailed 17 up. 
—See also 7. 

III. It means the same, when it is immediately preceded by 
the article ; ex. gr. 6 avtoc avijp, the same man; éxéXevoe 76 avTO 
(or ravTO) woustv, he ordered him to do the same. (See its con- 
struction with the dat. below § 133, 2.) 


Obs. 1. Hence it follows that the nomin. atric, &c. never signifies he alone, &e. 
But under the second head must also be ranked those instances, in which the sub- 
ject, according to the Greek construction, is stated in an oblique case, especially in 
the gen. absolute, and with an infin. in the accus.; the oblique cases of avToc must 
then be rendered by he, she, it, ex. gr. éwixetpévwy 0 ait, but as THEY rushed in; 
pera Tavra, amenOeiy adbrov, that after this HE departed ; Soph. Philoct. 777. (pray) 
pn cor yevéoOar wToAVTOVA adra, (Viz. Ta TOéa, the bow,) that 17 be not troublesome to 
you. 

Obs. 2. The Epic poets also employ adro¢ without the article, for 0 avré¢ : and 
sometimes it is used even in prose for pdvoc, alone, ex.gr. abroi yap éoper, for we are 
alone; the English we are by ourselves ; abra ra 7p0 THY TOOWY Opa, to observe only 
what is before your feet, Xenoph. Laced. 3, 5. 


3. The pronoun avroe¢ loses its emphasis in the reflective pro- 
nouns zuavrTov, oeaurov, &c. (§ 74, 3): avrov co? means thyself, 
but ceavroy simply thee as the reflective pronoun, (which, how- 
ever, in English is expressed with self,) ex. gr. 20:fe cavrov (in 
French barely accoutume-toi, but in English accustom thyself). 
Thus the pronoun reflective of the 3 pers. (éavrdv or avror) 
answers to the Latin sw, sibz, se, and, like this, it is also used 
when it refers to the first subject of two connected propositions, 
where we still say him in English; ex. gr. NoutZea rove woXirac 
virnoeteiv éavtw, he thinks his fellow citizens are subject to HIM. 
. But in this last case it may also be simply avrov or = (ov, &c. 
ogeic, spac, &c. See Obs. 3). 


Obs. 3. The Attics use @, &c. in this combination chiefly 1.) when there is no 
emphasis, and when it would be the enclitic pé in the | pers., Plato Rep. 1. (init.) 
Karidwy npac, 6 Tlodtpapyoc éxéXevoe OpapovTa Tov maida Tepipeivai — KedevoaL, 
he bid the slave tell us to wait for him ; in the same way we have oi, Xen. Anab. 3, 1, 
5. Plato Phedo p. 117. Protag. 316. cgioww, Xenoph. Hell. 5,4, 11. &e. But 2.) 
when, in a speech alluded to in sermone obliquo, the speaker himself is mentioned, 
this pronoun is frequently used in opposite propositions and the like, entirely as éyé. 
See, for instance, Plato Rep. 10. p. 617. where ogae, ov, =, occur in this way.— The 
sing. of this form is altogether very rare with the Attic writers, but the pl. was 
familiar to them both ways ; they have even the nomin. ogeic, when a quoted speech 
or opinion, the speakers, or those who give their opinion, are themselves the 
subject, ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 7,5,5. Aéyeuv éxéXevoy, Ore oddiv Av ATTOY opEic 
ayayouy THY oTpar.ay, they bid them say that they would lead the army on equally well. 
In this case avroi might be used, but it would rather signify they themselves: in the 
sing., however, nothing but airdc can be used in this case both for he and he himself. 
See about the nomin. t the Vote to § 72, 3. 

Obs. 4, Examples of éavréy or airéy thus employed are found in Isoer. Paneg. 12, 
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Oi piv (ot Oearai) drav tdwor rode AOANTAC EavTHy tvexa TOVOUYTAac, Where EavT@Y 
refers to the spectators, to which corresponds exactly in the next following sentence, 
Oi dé (ot aOANTai) Oray évOvpNOHoww, OTe TWavTEC éwi THY OhEeTépay Dewpiay Neovo 
—ogeréoav, (formed of the simple &, og¢eic,) which refers to the combatants : again in 
Eurip. Hipp. 977. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2,52. Plato Phedr. 259. But in many 
instances of this kind avréy may also be used, in which case the proposition is stated 
by the writer as his own view of the subject. See Hue. X. ad Demosth. Mid. 

Obs. 5. The reflective pronouns of the 3 pers. have sometimes the power of a gene- 
ral reflective pronoun, which stands also for the 1 and 2 pers., as éavrov, avrod, for 
éuavrov and cavrov. This has been perfectly ascertained and is acknowledged by 
the ancient grammarians, (see Timzeus with the Note of Ruhnken, p. 92.) and ex- 
tends likewise to prose ; but the passages occurring in prose writers are still open 
to critical examination. The Attic senarius is an instance in point, ex. gr. Soph. 
Gd. T. 138. 

‘Yio yap obxyi THY ATwTépw gilwy, 

"ANN’ abroc avrov, TOUT aTrooKEOw OO, 
for the sake of myself, for my sake. Other poets go still further ; not only use agérepoc 
without any distinction of pers. or number in the sense of one’s own, but also &, oi, 
é0c, Apoll. partly (like the Latin se) for the pl., and partly as a pronoun reflective of 
the 1 and 2 pers. (see Wolf. Proleg. ad Hom. 247.) 

Obs. 6. The genitives of the pronoun adréc are added, corresponding with the Latin 
usage, to the pronouns possessive, for the purpose of strengthening the power of the 
latter ; in English we say: my own, &c.: 

airiy yao oderéoyowy aracQaXinay OdovTo, sua ipsorum temeritate perierunt. 
Hom. Od. a. 7. 
We meet with this addition less frequently in prose, on account of the pronouns 
possessive (see below 7) being usually rendered by the pronouns personal. The 
gen. of a subst. instead of avrov, &c. may be also joined to the pron. possessive, ex. g7. 
OvapTaéover Ta twa, TOU Kakodaipovoc. 

4. The pronoun indefinite vic is also used for the German 
man, French on, English one, they, people, ex. gr. "AvOpwmov 
AVALO~GTEDOY OUK AV TLE EVEL, One cannot find a more impudent man; 
even it refers to a whole assembly, ex. gr.”Hon vic émidexxvitw 
éavTov, now one must distinguish one’s self (every one of you ~ 
must distinguish himself). See about the neut. ri, § 150. The 
pronoun interrog. tic, ti, is also used as in English for an i- 
direct interrogation : npwra je tic einv, he asked me who I was. 


Obs. 7. Hence ric, ri, is likewise employed with some verbs denoting merely in- 
quiry or investigation, instead of dartc, 6 Tt, Xen. Anab. 3, 3, 18. "Hv ody émioxepo- 
peOa, Tivec avToy méTavTa odevddvac, if we now inquire or examine which of them have 


slings. Compare § 139, H. 2. 

5. ”AXXoc without any article is the Latin alius, ‘ another ;? 
éreoo¢ Without the article is the same, but denotes a stronger 
difference, but 6 érep0c¢ always makes a distinction only between 
two objects; it is the Latin alter, ‘the other, see § 78,4. In 
the pl. ad\Aor means others, and ot ado the others, ‘ ceteri 5? ot 
éreoot SuPposes a more distinct separation into two parts, the 
other party. ‘The sing. 6 a\Xo¢ denotes a whole exclusively and 
in opposition to a definite pari: 4 dAXn ywpa, the whole remain- 
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ing country, the rest of the country, all the other parts of the 
country. 

6. Most pronouns and the adj. rac and aac come either 
before the article or after the subst., ex.gr. rovtTwv tov avoowr, 
of these men; 6 avjo ovroe, this man; Sicnv Erwe tabrnv, he suf- 
Jered this punishment ; ravrecg of “EXAnvec, all the Greeks ; tw 
Onuw arav7t, to the whole people. But seldom and rather em- 
phatically zac is between the article and subst. : ot wavteg Bdec Te 
kat trol, Plato. When zac is without an article in the sing., it 
is commonly used for ékaoroc, ex. gr. Tac avo, (the French tout 
homime,) every man. 


Obs. 8. Several adjectives, as oc, pécoc, Eoxaroc, dKpoc, Hpiouc, take the same 
position, though with a difference of signification, since, for instance, éoydrn 7 
vijooc, means, the island (at its extreme point), the end of the island; but  éoxyarn 
voc, the (extreme) most distant island (in speaking of several islands). éy péioy TH 
ayood, in medio foro, but ro pécoyv oridog, (Xen. Anab. I. 8, 13.) the inmost division 
of troops. . 

Obs. 9. The art., however, must be omitted with all pronouns enumerated in text 
C., if they be not connected in an adjective signification with their substantive, but 
are referred to by the subst. as by a predicate. Thus, for instance, airiar pév adrat 
yoav, these were the reasons (but adrat ai airiat, these reasons) 3 TobTw Tapadélypare 
xowrvrat, this they quote as an example. Compare Dawes’ Misc., p. 300, Reisig. 
Conj., p. 177, &c. Real exceptions to this rule are only those instances in which 
substantives are added to the above-mentioned pronouns, which, when taken even 
in a definite sense, do not require the at., ew. gr.; 008 "Apiorapyoc abrog Baoisve, 
mavrTec avOow7ot, i.e. all who are called men. 

7. The pronouns possessive are frequently rendered by the 
genitives of the pron. personal or reflexive. The usage of 
speech is the following: 

1.) Instead of the pron. poss. of the | and 2 pers. sing., the 
enclitical forms pov and cov are used, and they are either put 
before the art. or after the sudst.; hence you, cov 6 didog or 6 
diAoc pov, cov; or the pron. reflex. uavrov, ceavrov, are employed 
for the sake of emphasis, and they are placed either between the 
art. and the subst. or after the sudst., the art. being repeated. 
Hence 6 guavrov, ceavtov didog, or 6 didog 6 euavrod, o. 

2.) Instead of the third pers. of the pron. poss., which is 
scarcely ever employed in prose, the gen. avrov, ic, avroy are 
used, and these again either before the art. or after the sudst., 
if the words signifying possession do not refer to a subject con- 
tained in the principal proposition ; hence avrov, &c. 6 pidoe or 
6 pidoeg avrov, &c. The pron. reflex. éavrov, ie, Eavt@y, is used 
(taking the same position as has been pointed out in number 
1. b.) if the word signifying possession refers to the subject of 

Z 
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the principal proposition ; hence 6 éavrov, &c. pidoc and 6 gidoc 
6 éavrov, &c. 

8.) The first and second pers. plur. of the pron. poss. are by 
far more usual than the circumlocution with judy and tuov. 

Obs. 10. This is the usage constantly observed in Attic prose ; for examples see 
Rost’s Grammar, § 99. The pron. poss. éudc, adc, &c. are used like adject. ; hence 
6° udc didog or 6 didrog 6 tude. That adrov, airy, may be employed instead of the 
pron. reflex. éavrov, &c. follows from text 3. 

8. With words expressive of eonatantly relative ideas, as a 
son, father, friend, master, the hand, foot, &c. the pron. poss. 1s 
never used, but supplied by the ar?. alone. 

See about the premised enclitic gen, Mou, cov, instead of the 


Dat. commodi, § 133. Ods. 5. 


§ 128.—Of the Neuter Adjective. 


1. The neuter of all kinds of adj. is used alone without a subst. 
or even as a substi. for any indefinite or vague object, and in 
many instances it is, as in Latin, in the pl. when we should use 
the sing.: siwe ravra, he said this; ra xada (the beauty, the beau- 
tiful, viz. all which is beautiful); ovd? ta dvayxaia dvvavrat 
mooie, they cannot even procure the needful (the necessary 
things). Hence, ra gua, for instance, signifies not only my 
effects, but also more indefinitely whatever concerns myself. 

2. The neuter in the sing. rather denotes the abstract idea of 
objects, ex. gr. r6 Kaddv, the beauty (the beautiful abstractedly 
considered in itself); 7d Octov, the divinity (any divine nature, 
of which we have but an obscure notion) ; 76 rie yuvatkocg SovAov 
kal Qcoameurixoy, the slavish and submissive condition of women. 
Whence also the neuter of a part. is employed as an abstractum, 
ek. gr. TO ovyKexwpnkog, the yielding, i.e. an indulgent, yielding 
disposition. 

Obs. 1, The neuter of the article alone with the gen, is still more indefinite ; it 
denotes a mere reference, derivation, and the like: To d& rév ypnpatwy padora 
ToOsiTe Akovoat, Tooa Kai wOOEY Eorat, with respect to the money, you are particularly 
anxious to hear how much it is, and whence it is to come; Demosth. Ta rev Oeav 
pepetv Ost, we must bear what comes from the gods. 

Obs. 2. Hence comes a particular circumlocution peculiar to the Attics, that of 
both vo and ra with the gen., which will best appear from examples. Thus they 
often say ra rij¢ TUyyc, when we should simply say fortune ; Demosth. Ol. 1. Tapar- 
Tet avTOV Ta TOY OETTarwy, the Thessalians (whom he distrusts) fill him with care; ra 
TOY PapBdpwy éoriv admtora pice, barbarians are naturally distrustful ; To THe WOAEwC 
yevvaioy cat ehevOepor éoru, the nature of the state is something noble and free, Plato, 


Menea. 17 ; and on describing a beautiful place, rdvrwy 6& copiporaroy To The moag, 
but the most beautiful of all is the grass, Plato Phedr.—Hence the neuter of the 
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pronoun possessive often serves in this manner for the pronoun personal : To éuoyr for 
éyw, properly what concerns me, my person. 

Obs. 3. The Greeks can also use zayra, (like the French their tout, in tout court, 
tout fuit,) for every one; ex.gr. Eurip. Tév BapBaowy yap dotda wavra wryv Evoc, 
among the barbarians all are slaves (in French tout est esclave) except one, i.e. Ta TOY 
BapBaowy rayvra, for oi BapBapor wavrec. 

Obs. 4. The neut. of the adj. instead of the adv. is seldom used in prose except in 
the compar. and superl. (§ 115, 4.); but it occurs frequently in poetry, ew. gr, devdy 
Body, to ery out dreadfully, Eemayda gudeiy, to love excessively. A similar use prin- 
cipally of the neuter in the plur. is not very rare in prose. The adj. then, properly 
speaking, is not employed instead of the adverb, but is rather to be considered as 
standing in the accus. case, and must be explained according to the analogy of the 
usage of speech treated of in § 131,3. Compare Xen. Anab. V. 9,5: HAXovTO 
ubnra re Kai kovgwc. The adverbial signif. of pronouns and similar general adj, 
as TO way, entirely, totally ; ra medda Kabeddet, he is mostly (the greatest part of time) 
asleep, &e. is easily understood. We may also notice tovro péy ToUTO O&, on 
one hand on the other hand; ra pév Ta Oé, partly partly ; both forms being 
perfectly adverbial : ex. gr. Demosth. Lept. 474. Xenoph. Mem. 1, 3. init. 


§ 129.—Of the Noun in connexion.—Sulject and Predicate. 


The signification of the words sudyject and predicate, and the 
general rules of construction, are supposed to be sufficiently 
known from the Latin grammar. The rules we shall give are 
therefore confined to the peculiarities of the Greek language ; 
and we remark only that the predicate, when it is a sudst., 1s 
used according to its nature without an art., since instances 
like avaxadovvrec avrov tov eveoyérnv, Tov mpoddtny are easily 
accounted for, without interfering with the general rule. The 
predicate is always placed first when the sudject is without an 
article. For examples see § 124. Obs. 4. 

1. The nomin. neut. pl. commonly has in Greek the verb in 
the sing.; 7a Goa Toéxel, the EDDIE TUN; TaUvTa éoTLY ayaa, 
this is good; ’A@nvatwy nvéero ta Todypata,—éort tavta, this is, 
i. e. that is true; tov ovtwy, Ta pév 2oTLV &p Hiv, Ta O OVK EP 
nptv (in our power). 

Obs. 1. But whenever the subject denotes animated objects, the p/. is again pre- 
ferred in prose writers: Plato, Cach. p. 180. 7a yap peipaxta ématvovo. : or 
whenever the idea of singleness or of multitude is particularly alluded to, ez. gr. 


paveoa Hoav avOoorwy Kai inmwy iyvy ToAXa. Xen. Anab. 1. 7,17. But poets 
use the plural without any such reason. 

















2. Whenever a verb has for its subject several individually- 
named objects, which come after, the verd frequently is in the 
sing., ex. gr.” Eott kat 2v taic adXaic wéAEow apyxovtéc TE, Kal 
dnuoc: if doxyovrec stood alone, the construction would neces- 
sarily require cioi:—Iva yiyvntar avTy apyxat Te, Kal yauou, Kal 
dcaTeo, k. T- A.— Plato Rep. 2. p. 363. 

Z2 
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Obs. 2. One instance, where the verb comes after, occurs in J7. 9. 386. Totvard 
TE, KVIpai TE, WOOEC TE—XeEtpéic T bP0adpot TE TadaovETO. 

Obs. 3. Some dialects allow themselves to construe the verb in the sing. also with 
the pl. of nouns masc. and fem. denoting things, which peculiarity, as it is much 
used by Pindar, is generally called schema Pindaoym This construction is a little 
more natural, yet still uncommon, when the verb comes first, as in rHe 0 Hv TpEIC 
kedadai, mentioned above in the Note to § 108, and in such a construction we even 
meet with the proper names of persons. See in this respect Lesbon. 184. Herm. 
ad Pind. Ol. 8,10.11,5. Valck. ad Herod. 5, 12. Hither belongs also the usual 
expression fori ot, &c. See § 150. 

3. Nothing however is more common than for the meaning 
of a sentence to change its grammatical precision; this is 
called the 

constructio kata obveow. - 
Thus we meet a., with the plural instead of the singular with 
nouns collective; b., with predicates adopting the natural 


gender of the subject, to which they refer. 


Examples, a.) &¢ dacay i wAnOic. Hom. thus spoke the multi- 
tude.—Thuc. 5, 60. ro orpardéredov dvexwoovy’: and the same with 
pronouns, if they refer to nouns collective: Thuc. 3, 4. NaQdvrec ro rav 
"AOnvaiwy vaurixoy, ot Gomovy, &c. ibid. 1, 36. 0 OepcoroxArje Hever éc 
Képxupay, Oy avroy cvepyéernce.—D.) To petpaKtov éort Kadoc: the case Is 
the same in the participial constr. Thuc. 4, 15. ra& 7éAn, karaPavrec 
é¢ 70 orpardmecoy : and in circumlocutions with the gen., the predicate 
then taking the gender of the word, which stands in the gen.: Plato 
Rep. vill. p. 563. 76 rév Onpiwy (1. e. Ta Onpia) éXevOeowreod early. 
Hom. Jl. 3. 459. dovidwy E@vea ro\NG—dyaddopevae TrepvyEecou. 


Obs. 4. In a speech, though addressed to many, the principal person alone is 
often accosted, and the verb is used in the plur.; Soph. Phil. 466. 70n, réxvov, 
oré\\soOe ; On the other hand the sing. of imperatives is often used, although 
several persons be mentioned or addressed: eizé, aye, pipe, ide: Arist. Pax 383. 
ETE Ol, TL TaTXET WYOpEC, Comp. § 115. Obs. 7. 

Obs. 5. A single person sometimes speaks in Greek of himself in the pl., the 
same as in Latin, and particularly often in Greek Tragedies ; but when a female 
speaks, the predicate always is in the pl. masc. Thus Electra says in Soph. El. 391. 
TEcoupEl’, i YON, TAaTpi TYLwpovpEvoL. See in this respect Herm. ad Viger. n. 50. 


4, The copula (ivar, yiyvecOa, &c.), if placed closer to the 
predicate than to the subject, takes sometimes the number of 
the predicate. Herod. 6, 112. jjicav d cradiot od« EAdooovEec TO 
peralypiov avtov 7 Oxted. 

do. As the dual is not a necessary grammatical form, (§ 33, 
2.) any proposition about two objects may be expressed in the 
pl., and when the subject is expressed in the dual, the verb may 


* We meet with the plur. even in the Genit. Absolut. rod oréAov—m\edyTwy, in 
Demosth. Mid. § 45. 
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yet be in the pl., and versa vice, and the different predicates 
and references to the subject may again interchange the two 
forms according to the exigency of euphony. 


Examples. Hom. Il. ¢.,.275. rv 0& ray’ éyyv9ev Bor, éhavvorT’ 
@Kkéac immovc. 0. 452. we Ore KELappol ToTapol Kar Oper peovrec— 
cuvBadXrerov, &c. n. 279. pnxért, walde ditw, TorEpilere, pce 
paxeobor. 


Obs. 6. Nouns strictly belonging together require the uniformity of § 123, except 
that 1.) the numerals duo and ayugw are sometimes construed with the pl. (dvety ijpe- 
e@y,) and 2.) the construction with the part. shares the licence of the verb, ex. gr- 
Aristoph. Ran. 573. vw—dsioacar dvernonoapev, Eurip. Alc. 903. dto Wuyac 
ouvicyey Opov—oiaBayre. (The uncommon instances of a dual instead of the 
requisite pl. are stated § 33. Obs. 7, and § 87. Obs. 6.) 


6. When the adj. as a predicate is separated from the subst., 
it is often in the neuter, though the swbst. be either masc. or 
jfem., and in the sing. though the sudst. be in the pl. The 
object is then considered in the aggregate as a whole, as one 
thing; hence we may always mentally supply the idea of a 
thing or something. 


Examples:  doerh éoriy érawveroy, virtue is praiseworthy ; ovK 
ayaGoy rodvkoipavin, Hom. ; i dv, ir? dviapov maideg yiyvovrat, 
ayvoet,—yaeTov cakooary¢ davyveroc, where we could say in English 
more fully, a stupid hearer is a disagreeable thing,—Aristoph. Eccl. 
236. Xofjpara ropiley evropwraroy yvvy. It is most usually done 
when the adj. refers to several separate objects, which have been named 
before, and which are all, or the greatest part of them, things: Tor 
avyéva Kal THY Kepadyy gaiver Kexpvowpeva, Herod. : ’Avijp Kapparioc 
Kal Kvwy duddrepa aypwrara, Adlian, H. A. 3, 2. 

Obs. 7. The predicate is often expressed by an adverb, either when the adjective 
form of an adverb does not exist, (compare § 125, 7.) or when the adverb and copula 
coalesce into one idea. Such adverbs are: duc, siya, acny (Hom.), éxdc, éyyde or 
éyyv0ev, mAnoloy, Cixa, ywoic, ex. gr. (Xen.) Ore éyydo, xwpic yoay, éyyvTEov 
éytyvovro: further calGc, kak@c, yadeT We eivat, ex. gr. ei TUTMVO EoTiv KadGe. Eurip. 

7. The subject, as in Latin, commonly is not expressed, 
whenever the termination of the verd and the context sufficiently 
show it, and when there is no particular stress on it, whilst in 
such a case we always use the pronouns personal, I, thou, he, 
she, it, &c. 

Obs. 8. Any substantive (or word) ina principal sentence, although it be in an 
oblique case, needs not be repeated in a collateral sentence, on its becoming the 
subject of the latter. Herod. 9, 8. rov IloOpoy éreiyeoy kai opt hv mpoc Tédet. The 
case is the same in dependent propositions, the subj. of which is frequently the object 
in the principal proposition, whether it be the immediate or more distant one. 
Compare § 151. I. 6.—Some noun may be added by way of apposition to the pronoun, 
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which is omitted, though implied in the termination of the verb; ex. gr. 6 0& Maiac 
Tig “AtXavrog dtakovovpat adroie, i. e. “and I the son of Maja, daughter of Atlas, 
wait on them.”? Lucian.—It is likewise to be remarked, that the Greek adds an 
article to any noun, which is placed as an apposition to a pron. -pers., even if the 
latter be poly iniphed 3 in the termination of the verb. Xen. Anab. LV.6, 16. yw dpac 
akovw Tove ABnvaioug Oetvovc tivarkdémrey Ta Snpocta. Compare Krueger in 1,7, 7. 

8. The noun of the subject is likewise omitted, when the 
verb denotes the usual occupation or profession of a definite 
individual known by this occupation, e#. gr. cadwiCe: or onpatvet, 
the trumpeter gives the signal with the trumpet. Thus Demosth, 
Say8, avayvwoerat viv, he shall read to you, (speaking of the 
usual appointed reader,) and Herod. in speaking of usual 
occupations at sacrifices, the chace, &c, (2, 47. 70.) Compare 
below, Ods. 9. 

9. The same is done, where we say z/, meaning some effect 
of nature, or the result of circumstances, ex. gr. ve, it rains 
(where we must not understand Zevc, although the Greeks often 
said 6 Zede ver, and the like): mwooonpaivea, i¢ announces itself 
(ex. gr. in the atmosphere) ; 2djAwoe 62, and so it showed itself 
(Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 32). 

10. Impersonal verbs, that is to say, verbs which have no 
reference to any person or subject, are of a very different 
nature; the subject with them is not a kind of mystery, or left 
in the dark, but the action, to which they refer, whether it be 
expressed by an infin. or any dependent proposition, is the 
real subject of such verbs, of which verbs the peculiarity consists 
simply in their subject not being expressed by a noun or injin., 
with an article, supplying the place of a noun; ex. gr. Zeori por 
amlévat, 1.€. TO amlévat Ebert pou, (to go away is permitted to me,) 
it is permitted to me to go away (I am at liberty to go). Of 
this kind are és, yon, awdxon, Soxet, (look for all these above 
among the Anomalous.) roégiret, it becomes, évdéxerat, it is possible, 
and others, of which some also admit of personal constructions, 
which are easily understood; hence complete phrases, like 

xet Adyov, (consentaneum est,) are to be considered as imper- 

cate of this kind. 

11. The French on is most commonly revidenea (according 
to § 127, 4.) by the IEE Tic, In some cases also by the 2 
pers., ex. gr. patne av, (on diroit,) ‘you would say; or, as im 
Latin, by the 3 pers. pl., or by the pass., chiefly in the expres- 
sions, gaol, Agyerat, but also in other expressions (Thuc. 7, 69). 
“Oreo TaoxXovol év Toig pEeyadolg aywou. 
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Obs. 9. The word ric may also be omitted, and consequently the 3 pers. sing. used 
alone, if by the French general pronoun on, the Eng. one, we understand either 1.) 
the person who performs the action, (compare 8.) ex.gr. Tov hap mrijpa mooceveyKaru, 
(qu’on apporte la lanterne,) “let the lantern be brought,’ Xenoph. Symp. 5, 2; or 2.) 
the indefinite subject of a preceding verb, ex. gr. Ox éoriv d00Hc¢ nyeioOa tay pH 
poovipoc 7, it is impossible to be a good commander in chief, if one be not prudent, Plato 
Meno 38. 


12. The copula is also frequently omitted, though only in the 
pres. indicat., for instance in general sentences: ra tov ¢gidwy 
ko.va ; or when no obscurity ensues from it: "EAXAnv zyo, I am 
a Greek; Siuwvidy od padiov amioteiv; sopoc yap kal Oetocg 6 
avio- 

Obs. 10. There are some words, which are seldom construed otherwise, than in 
this elliptic manner ; as especially the subst. dvaycn, xoewv, Oéptc, kaipdc, doa ; the 
adject. Erowog, Poovdog, airioc, pgdtoc, yaXeroc, and others ; the locutions: Qavpa- 
oTov Goov, aunxavoy door, (§ 150.) and the neuter verbal adjectives in réov or 
(plur.) réa. Examples: ob kai rovro avaykn ; is not this also required? even with- 


out éyw, Luc. Catapl. 10.—7roinréov, faciendum est (see § 134,10). Compare Heind. 
ad Plat. Phedr. 69. Gorg. 68. Valck. ad Phen. 976. 


§ 130.—Obdject.— Oblique Cases.— Omission of the object. 


1. The person or thing, on which an action is performed, or 
to which that action refers—the object—is always in one of 
these three cases, gen., dat., accus., which on that account are 
called dependent, oblique cases. 

2. The proximate object, or necessary relation of the trans- 
itive verb, without which this verd cannot be conceived, com- 
monly is in the accus., Nauavw tiv domida, I take or seize the 
shield; but the remote object named along with the accus. and 
with intrans. verbs is connected by a prep., AauBavw tiv dorida 
amo Tov maccaAXou, I take the shield from the nail; ~otnxa év TH 
zoagel, I stand on the ground. 

3. The relations of more remote objects, which return most 
frequently, are generally expressed by a mere casus, which in 
the European languages, which have cases, is chiefly the gen. 
and dat., ex. gr. I give the money To the man, he assured me OF 
his benevolence. 

4, But languages differ greatly in this respect: what is ex- 
pressed in one by one case, is rendered in another language by 
another case; and very frequently one language employs a 
prep., where the other simply uses a case, or some may use 
either the prep. or the casus: ex. gr. in English, I gave the 
letter to him, or I gave him the letter. When we therefore 
meet with a mere casus in Greek, where other languages use a 
preposition, we must not be too hasty with the interpretation 
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of an omitted preposition; we had better assume that the casus 
involves already that idea, which we would render apparent 
through the medium of a preposition. 

5. Nothing, however, is more common in the ancient lan- 
guages, (and it may be considered as one of their fundamental 
principles,) than that, whenever the object has already been 
named, and the reference to it is abundantly apparent from 
the verd itself, they do not express either of the two objects, 
(just as in other instances they do not express the subject and 
the pronoun possessive,) and thus avoid that multiplicity of pro- 
nouns, which greatly obstructs our modern languages. It will 
be sufficient to direct the attention of the learner to this parti- 
cular nature of the ancient languages, with the addition of a few 
examples: Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 12.’Ev 7 & av tov gvrey rirétorot 
@olv avoolKwrarol, éavovow ol moira (here we must mentally 
supply radrnv before éatvoto.w).—Xenoph. Hell. 3, 4, 3. "Emay- 
yetAapévov tov “AynotAdov tiv orpatsiav, (when Agesilaus offered 
himself to command the army,) diddacw of Aaxedaymovior (viz. 
avtT) Goateo iitTnoev:—Athen. 8. pag. 839. “Ov iv tidy, Tae 
Xeloag ovK agéterat (viz. avrov). But in this, as in all other 
instances, where it produces an emphasis or harmonious ful- 
ness, the pronouns may be equally well used. 


Obs. 1. When there are two verbs, especially a participle and the definite tense of 
another verb, which have but one object, the Greek expresses that object commonly 
but once, and places it in the casus, gaverned by that verb, to which it is nearest. 
For examples see Krueger to Dionys. Historiogr. p. 119. 

Obs. 2. Another kind of omission of the object is that of the reflective éavréy, 
guaurov, &c. which may take place or be understood, whenever a verb, which else 
is altogether transitive, becomes intrans. in particular combinations, as, for instance, 
several compounds of aye, to lead, where the intrans. idea of going is the fundamen- 
tal meaning, commonly, however, with the accessary idea of going with pomp, or in a 
crowd, ex. gr. E&exwonoe TiC d6ov, Tp0GayovTog Tov Tupavvon, he went out of the road, 
when the tyrant approached (as if it were, moved towards him). Such cases belong to 
dictionaries, and we must remember 1.) not to be too ready with this explanation, 
and not to adopt it in prose-writers in particular, but when we are fully convinced 
that the phrase in question is really customary ; nor 2.) ought we to consider the 
omission of éavroy as necessary in every instance, since in a great many verds the 
assumption of their primitive, immediative, and causative signif. (according to § 113, 
2.) is the most philosophically correct, ex. gr. in opdy, to rush forth, excite. 

Obs. 3. Properly it is only the part. of a verb, which can be construed with the 
same case, as that verb governs. Subst. and adj. derived from a verb, convert the 
case of the latter into the gen., or necessitate a circumlocution. But we frequently 
find in the Attic writers the accus. as well as dat. of the verb joined to the noun 
with a peculiar energy and precision, ew. gr. acodovOyriKxdc Tit, prone to, 1 EKadoTw 
dvavewnore, the action of distributing to each, modg Eide Toic Eévotc, for a display 
to strangers ;—Ta peTéwoa poovTioryc, one who meditates on superhuman things, Plato 
Apol. 2. from ppovriZery ri, to meditate on;— Avnooy sivai Evia ye xOioa TE Kal 
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Towila yeyevnpéva, not hearing of something, which had occurred, Plato Alcib. I1. 7 
(usually advyKooy eivai rrvoc). The case is the same with értornpwy, and in poets 
pveimoc, Zvviorwp, from ézicrapmar, devyw, Evvolda tt. The adj. éEapvoc is always 
construed in this manner, and hence combined with the verb subst., it signifies to 
deny, and (like aoveto8ar) governs not only the infin. (€Zaovec ete mroimoat,) but 
also the accus., ex. gr. O7we jr} ELapvoc écer A viv AEyerc, Plato Huthyd. 283. 

Obs. 4. Many verbs may be construed either with an object, or in its stead with 
another sentence or proposition by means of a conjunction. Sometimes both con- 
structions are found together with one verb, Plato Gorg. 77. Kat ypnyara mrapa- 
oxevaloyTar Kai gidove, Kai Owe av Wow we rIWavwrara AEyeLv, Rep. 6. p. 496. 
Toy TO\AGY ikarywe Wovrec TY paviay, Kai Ort ObdEic adTwY OddéY bytic TWOATTEL. 


§ 1381.— Accusative. 


1. The use of the accus. case, denoting any proximate and 
immediate olject, governed by a transitive verb, is supposed 
to be sufficiently known from other grammars. But there are 
often instances, where in one language the odject 1s proximate 
to a verb, and in another it is more remote in the gen. or dat. 
case, or it is construed with a preposition; and in like manner 
verbs in Greek are construed in a transitive sense, which in 
other languages have no object belonging to them. The follow- 
ing verbs govern the accusative case in Greek, thus deviating 
from the German, (and for the most part also from the Eng- 
lish,) or they are at least usually translated into verbs which 
govern another casus or a preposition : 

dvivavar, whedciv to be useful to, (but Avorredciv always 
governs the dat.) BAamrav to hurt, ad«etv to do tyustice to, 
eveoyetetv to do good, to act well, kaxovoyseiv to do wrong— 
Aatosvev, Oeoaredev to serve—Owrrew, Owrebev, KoAakeberv 
to flatter—pmeicOa to imitate—pOavev to obviate—dravbé- 
veiv to be concealed from, pevyevv to flee, to escape, atodispac- 
kev to run away from, émAsizew to be in want of —ouvivat 
to swear, ex. gr. rove Geode by the gods, émooxeiv, aceetv, 
adireiv to perjure one’s self, to sin against any body—the verbs 
impers. desi and yon with the accus. of the person,—lastly 
all verbs denoting the affections of the mind, as aAyéiv, 
ayGecbat, @elvelv, ayavaktély, ducavacyxETely, ducyepatvelv, 
ynbeiv, xalpev, irryaloey, ndecOa, TepTEcVa, Pappety to feel 
joy, pain, indignation at something.—Many intransitive verbs 
become transitive by an object being added to them; thus 
moockuveiv to fall down, twa to show respect to any person 
by falling down, Sopupopeiv tiva to be the body-guard of 
somebody, to protect him, avéoxav to reconcile, to win, ém- 
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rootevewv to be guardian, &c. to somebody, avriaZev to attack, 
orevoe to hasten, troorhva to promise, ryswpeto8a, ticac- 
Oai twa to take revenge on any body, and many verbs in the 
middle voice, as aicytvecQat, korrecOar, éxmrAHnTrecOar. (See 
below in the passive and middle voice, § 134, 135.) 

2. Other verbs, though they may take the accus. case, do not 
become on that account transitive verbs, as woooxvuveiv in the 
former section. Such are iévar, tpyeoOa, Batvav, wopevecBa, 
toéxew for instance 6d6v; repaotoba, ex. gr. moTauov; TAEiv, 
ex. gr. Oaracoav; piv, ex. gr. ai myyal péovor yada Kal pert. 
Poets furnish a great many verbs of this kind, ex. gr. @&avaetv 
xX0Aov, Povov PréErELv, uévea TvEiovTEec, Kc. 

Obs. 1. Poets join the accusative without any prep. to verbs denoting motion, in 
order to express the direction, and the same is even the case with verbs denoting 


rest, (kabiZerv, Oaooev, KeioPar,) in order to point to place and situation, ea. gr. 
Soph. Phil. 145. 6» rozoy keira. 


3. It is a peculiarity of the Greek language to give to the 
verb a subst. denoting the meaning of the verd in the abstract, 
chiefly for the purpose of adding another modification. 


Examples. kivévvevow rovrov tov xivovvov, (I will risk the risk,) I 
will expose myself to the danger; fn Biov Adrrov, he lives a very 
agreeable life; paveome Tov woAepov TodEioomev, we will war an open 
war; % aducia, iv Aeikouy ae, (the wrong, with which I wronged you, ) 
the injustice, which I did you, (compare 5.) yAvxuy trvoy KotpaoBat, 
—érierovvrat tadoay érmédecavy. The Greek thus avoids the power- 
less accumulation of our to do, make cause, have, &c. (See the same 
construction with the pass. § 134. Obs. 2.) 


Obs. 2. Even the predicate with the verb eivac sometimes has such an additional 
kindred accus., ex. gr. AovAOg éote Tag peyiorag doudeiac, ddikog EKaoTHY aAoiKiay, 
cogoc THY EKEivwY Codiav, Kakod¢ wacay Kaxiay. The excellence of such ex- 
pressions becomes eminently conspicuous by the fruitless attempt to render them 
as energetically in other languages. 


4. The Greeks also use the accus. in several phrases for the 
more remote object ; for instance, the proximate object of zovetv 
is the action, of Aéyerv it is the words; the more remote object 
of both is the person, to whom something is done or said: 
nevertheless the Greeks always say kaxwe rouetv tiva, to do harm 
to any one, kaxwe Aéyev Tiva, to speak ill of one. But there are 
also many verbs, which may be conceived as having two dif- 
ferent relations, both as proximate objects, and consequently 
both in the accus.; ex. gr. to wrap, I wrap the child (up in a 
cloak), and the cloak (round the child). 
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5. These two cases explain the peculiarity, that all such 
verbs in Greek often have the two relations at once in the 
same sentence in the accus., or, to use a shorter expression, 
that they govern two accus., of which one in most instances 
denotes the person, and the other the thing, to which the 
action refers; ev. gr. ti wowjow avtév; what shall I do to him ? 

A > \ S ? > , 

mwoAXa ayala tijv OAL éxoincev. 
This construction occurs in vexbs signifying 

to act: mrouiv, deav, toyalecOat tiva Th; 

to speak: éyetv, citreiv, ayopede 5 

to ask: épéo0at, iowray, é&eraCev to find out by inquiring ; 

to teach: Sidacxe as in German and in Latin; 

to demand: aitéiv, amatetv, mpattecOa, rpoxadrsioba to 
mvite, to challenge to do something ; 

to dress and to undress; évdvev, appiévvupt, exdverv, UTOOELV$ 

to take away: apawetoba, aravoav, awoppater, evaptZev, 
Zonuouv, ovAGY, aTOGTEDELD 5 

to force: avayKale, Bimoacba; 

to diwide: xatavéuev, dacacba ; 

to conceal: awoxptarev, xetbbev. Further, avayipvioxev 
tia te to remind one of something; wetOav twa re to 
persuade somebody to something’. 

Examples: xaxa édeyev avrov.—drarrag eipero maida (after the 
boy).—cwacKkover Tove Taidac cwhpocvyny.—OnPatove yonpara irnoar. 
—érepov maida exdvoac XtT@va, TOY EavToU Ekelvoy Hugiecev.—rouc ToNE- 
plovg THY vavY drEoTEpHKaper’.—TovTO py cvayKale pe.—rpEtc polpac 
(into three parts)—ducapevoc mavra Tov melov orpaTév.—ov oe a7o- 
Kpviw Tuc euac dvoTpayiac. 

Obs. 3. We must now mention two other constructions, in each of which two 
accus. cases occur, Viz. : 

1.) The placing of both, the object and the predicate, in the accus. with verbs 
denoting to call, to choose, to create, ew. gr. coptoTHny dvopalovet roy 
av0oa TovTov'—rovc AOnvaiove et\ovro Evppaxove. In the passive two 
nominatives are used, as in Latin. 

2.) The construction called the cyijpa ca®’ OXov Kai péooc, or the construction 
in which the whole as well as the part are placed in the accus. case, ex. gr. 
moldy o& tog Pvyev EpKocg dOdvTwY'—rTby Oé& oKdTOG booE KadAvPEV.— 
Comp. Obs. 4. ; 

6. The accus. is a still more remote object, when, as is fre- 
quently the case in Greek, it denotes only a part, circumstance, 
or more definite object, to which a general assertion is limited, 

1 But this does not mean that all such verbs, or that the above verbs are always 
construed in this manner. Thus we find in Xen. Cyr. 7, 2, 26. wayacg cot rat 


mohépovcg apato® (comp. Od. a. 9). Anab. 5, 8,24. rourw ravavria roinoere 7 
rovc KUvag TroLover, and other passages. 
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ex. gr. Kade éoTL TO GHpa, (he is handsome in his body,) he is of 
a fine figure ; 7édac weve, swift-footed ; woveiv ta oxeXn, to feel 
pains in the legs; adyo ta¢ yvabouc :—Qavuacroe ta TOU ToAzuov, 
amazingly clever in what concerns war; Stbpoc iv thv warpica, 
he was a Syrian by birth (by his country); Xwxoarne rovvoua, 
Socrates by name. The names of fights, games, and sacrifices, 
are also construed in the accus. with the verbs referring to 
them, as doapety 76 oradlov, vixav ’OAtbpumia, éorepavocba Tbfia, 
evayyéAva, (on account of a favourable message,) dawviva yapor, 
Obs émivixia, &c. This construction is well known by the 
name of the Greek accusative, so frequently imitated by the 
Latin poets (ev. gr. os humerosque deo similis). That the 
accus. does not come from the prep. xara being omitted, fol- 
lows from § 180, 4. 

7. But even verbs, which never have subst. of this kind in 
the accus., take this case, whenever there is, instead of the 
definite object, a pronoun, or any other general expression, 
ek. gr. tt xoGma avt@; what use shall I put it to? ov« oida, 
d, TL oor Xow@pat, properly, [ do not know what use I shall put you 
to, i. e. what Iam to do with you; wavra evdamovety, to prosper 
in everything, and the like’. 


Obs. 4. This also (viz. Text 6. and 7.) explains the two accus. in those cases, where 
not the person, but the thing, is the more remote object, as, for instance, in phrases 
like Tyv gy MapaGdue paynv rodc BapBapove iviknoey :—rTa péiyrota wohEhnoeTE 
THY TOMY :—TOAAG pE HOiKHKEY, he has injured me in many things. In some of the 
verbs mentioned above (5.) as duddoxery, évdvey, it may appear doubtful whether the 
person or thing is to be considered as the more remote object; the most natural 
supposition, however, is that both objects were primitively considered as equally 
proximate.—See about the accus. with the pass. and middle voice, § 134, 135. 


8. Hither belongs also the accus., which, as in Latin and 
German, expresses the duration of time; ex. gr. wodbv xodvov 
maoéucvev, he stayed away a long time with him; xaQijvro év 
Maxsdovia tpetc dAove pivac, they tarried three whole months in 
Macedonia ; (ra moA\AG xabcbda, and the like, are stated above, 
§ 128. Obs. 4.) The measure of a distance is likewise stated 
in the accus., ex. gr. améxet dfka oradtove, it is at the distance 
of ten stadia. 

9. Lastly the accus. case is used in an adverbial sense, of 
which some instances in the neuter gender have been already 
mentioned in § 128. Obs. 4. Thus we meet with riva redmov ; 
qua ratione ? kvvoc dixynyv, in the manner of a dog; tunv xaoww, 


2 The accus. apporepa is very different, about which see § 150. 
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mea gratia; thv weav, at the right time; tiv rayiorny, evOeiav, 
paxpav, SC. ddov, &c. 

Obs. 5. The accus. is sometimes added to a proposition as an apposition, when its 
meaning is tantamount to which is or will be, ex. gr. Il. w. 735. 4 Tic "Axawy pipe 
(adrov) ao zupyov, Avypoy OAEB90Y, which is a miserable death ; Eurip. Crest. 1105. 
“EXtvny Kravwpev, Mevidey AdTHY wupay, we will kill Helena to the bitter grief of 
Menelaus. 

Obs. 6. A proverbial expression is commonly designated by inserting before it in 
the. context ro Aeydpevor, ew. gr. Plato Gorg. init. ’AAN 7, TO AEyomevoyv, KaTomLY 
E00TIC HKowsy ; do we come, as the saying is, after the feast?—and in the same way, 
70 Tov Tolnrov, before a passage from a poet, and the like. The analogy of other 
phrases shows that these are accus. of the neuter gender, which in other languages 
are expressed by a prep. with its proper casus, (according to the poet,) ke. It is the 
same with the adverbial expressions rotvayvrioy, on the contrary, (ex. gr. obToc O&, TAY 
TovvavTioy, nBovrETO pév, ovK HOUYaTO Oé) TadTd TOUT, exactly so, and the like. 


§ 182.— Genitive. 


1. The proper use of the gen., both subjective and objective, 
with another subdst., is shared by the Greek with other lan- 
guages. We shall, therefore, state only its accessary signifi- 
cations, and especially when it is joined to adj., verds, and 
adverbs. 

Examples of the gen. objective, which is frequently in use with poets ; 
m000c¢ viov, the longing after the son; evvora ’AOnvaiwy, towards the 
Ath.; Tov eov Narpeia, the service of God ; evypara IladAdcoc, erat 
Gedy, to the gods; 7) roy Wdaratéwy émcorpareia, against the Pl. ; cwrio 
kako, from misfortune. 

2. The names of countries are put in the gen. for obvious 
reasons, whenever towns are mentioned with the countries 
wherein they lie, and where in English the prep. in is used. 
Hence rij¢ Artixne é¢ Oivdny, Thuc., év Kopjcow ric ’Edecine, 
Herod. 

3. In order to take a more comprehensive view of the use of 
the gen., we must remember, that the fundamental idea of a 
gen. is that of separation, proceeding from, and that it has the 
import of the prep. of or from and out of. It follows from what 
has been said in § 130, 4. that when we occasionally meet with 
a prep. instead of the mere gen., it must be considered as 
having been added only for the sake of distinctness; and, on 
the other hand, that poets may always employ the mere gen. 
even in those cases where prose-writers commonly use the 
prep., ex. gr. Arat. 185. 7od0c é¢ m00a Teiva, from one foot to the 
other. 
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4, The gen. then is employed in Greek when the direction 
from or out of a place is to be expressed, ex. gr. Séuwy tévat, to 
come out of a house; hence, 

1.) with all verbs denoting separation, ex. gr. voopilev, 
xopiZev, cwAdvev, gonrvetv, eloyetv, to separate, keep off,—Twa 
Tivoc—orEpiokelv, aTooTeoety, (the latter also with the object 
in the accus.) to rob—éXsv0cpovr, Abev, adieval, awadAaTTELWV, 
oucev, apivev, arégev, to free one, to save, to defend from, 
—ixoevyetv, Eaviataval, ywoety, broxwoety, etxerv, to flee, to 
give way,—ariyar, diéyev, diapécev, to be distant, to differ 
from,—apapravev, aumwAakioxey, oharrA&o8a, Pebdeo0ar, to 
fail, to deceive one’s self,—pcBiecAa, aptesOa, wavecBar, 
Anyelv, éeméye, to cease from, to leave off. And in the 
same manner the adject. derived from the preceding 
verbs, as yupuvoc, 2ev0eo0e, dagpopoe; adverbs like vdogt, 
Xwole, exac. 

Examples: vocov rhvd amaddabw x O6va.—ouéayov GAAAwWY ToOLd= 
KovTa oradua.— Apyetor EAnbay gdvoto.—pryoripac Exavoay aéOwy, 
they made them desist from their games.—dpywv ayaloc ovdev drapéoet 
marpoc ayaQov.—ijuapre rou oxotov.—Hence Homer, (Od. a. 69.) 
opParpov addawaer, he blinded his eye. 


2.) with expressions denoting selection or choice, excep- 
tion, and in general portion or part of awhole, the word 
expressing the whole is placed in the gen.; consequently, 

a.) with adj. and pronouns, when they serve to sepa- 
rate or distinguish an object from others; hence with 
all numerals and adj. denoting a number, as mwoXte, oAt- 
yoc, of piv and of 62, ovdsic, wdvoe, 6 Etepoc, &c. with the 
pron. demonstr. and relat., ex. gr. odsic rov ‘EXAjvor, 
povoc avOpUrTwY, TWY OTOATIWTWY TOLC HEV LOOKEl, TOILE O OU, 
avtTat Twv ToAEwy. See the example év 7) 0 av rHv dvdwr, 

§ 180, 5. In general, with all adj. and part. in such 

combinations as of dpdvipor TOv avDowrwy, 1. e. In short, 

clever people; tov avdpwv tote kadole kayabote aiperwre- 
odv éore Oaveiv i) SovAcbav.— roy Toreulwy Tove mooaml- 

Eavrac waxy ExoaTnoav. 

Hither also belong naturally all superlatives ; ex. gr. 

n meyloTn TOV voowy avaldela.—YpHLaTwY TavTwY TYLLO- 

taTov éotiv avo dlio¢e ovverde Te kal evvove.—and the 

locution ésvdratoe cavrov ijofa, you were superior to 
yourself. 
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Obs. 1. Just as in the proposition expressed in the pl. ot godmpot rév avOowT wy, 
genders agree, so they do in the sing., when part of a whole likewise in the sing. is to 
be expressed. This part, then, is not in the newt. gender, but in the gender of the 
word expressive of the whole in the gen., ex. gr. 1 mod} THe WeNorovynoov, most 
part or the greatest part of the Peloponnesus ; O Hutouve Tov xoovou, half of the time; 
and also with superlatives, ex, gr. n Op9orarn Tig oxéWewc, the most correct investiga- 
tion, Plato Crat. 18. 

Obs. 2. With ot piv—oi O& the word denoting the whole is placed likewise in the 
same case in which these pron. are, see § 126, 2. (Isocr. de Pac. 113.) 


b.) with adverbs of time, and adverbs of piace, con- 
sidered as parts of a more extensive time or place, ex. gr. 
Tpl¢ Tice npuéoac, three times a day; émére Tov trove; at 
what time of the year? rot ying agucduny; whither on 
earth have I got? (like the Latin udz terrarum ?) zav- 
TaXOU THC ayopac, everywhere in the market; réppw rite 
nAtlac, far advanced in years. 

Obs, 3. Hither belongs also the expression, Eic rovrTo avatcyuvtiac to0BéEBnxe, to 
this degree of impudence ;—7mpbc¢ TovTO Katoov TapEoTt Ta Tpaypara, to this crisis are 
matters arrived ; sig ToooUTO picove KaTéoTyoEY Wore— ; and the like. 

c.) with all verbs where the action is limited to a part 
or portion, ex. gr. twka cor TOV ypnuatwr, some or part 
of my money; Katéaya Tig Kepadic, (properly, IT am 
broken .in part of my head.) 1.e. have a fracture in 
the head‘; and hence with all verds which express to 
have a share in or to take part in a thing; ex. gr. with 
eival, peteivalt, petéyerv, psradauPBavev, Kowwvely, (adj. 
Kotvwvoc,) and others ;—to be partaking of: ruyyaven, 
Aayxavev, avriav, kupetv, KAnpovoueiy ;—and to touch, to 
seize: amreofat, AaufsavecOar, with their compounds, 
Exea0a, Wavev, Oryyaverv, and similar ones ; compare 5, 
8. and 6, 3. 

Examples: 0eXe rev pevovtwy tivat.—rij¢ [ovdije eivas, to be mem- 
ber of the council. 
éeruxec, abavarov o& Wvxijc.—Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 41. iv cwhoorvdper, 





MéTeoTL por THY TOaypaTwY.—OrnToOU Gwpyaroc 


éLdueOa abrov. 
d.) with all verbs denoting enjoyment of or deriving 


_ 1 We may in this way understand many instances of gen., by which a verb refers 
rather indefinitely to an object, (Herm. ad Viger. 881.) especially the Homeric 
Gee mediouo, as if it were lo run through part of the plain. Thus also the expression 
lévat Tov 7odcw, to go forwards, onwards, as if it were to go part of the farthermost 
road, Xen. Anab. 1,3, 1. Soph. Aj. 731. with Lobeck’s Note.—But it would be 
rather overstraining to explain the Homeric expressions, ex. gr. Aovso0at rorapoio, 
TONAL TUpCe, as a part or portion, and it is probably more accurate to say of these, 
and other similar poetical expressions, tliat the gen. in the old language denoted any 
general relation, whenever the proximate one was obvious of itself, pretty nearly as 
is the case with the prep. kara and the accus. 
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benefit from any thing: droAavev, dvivacba, yedev, yeb- 
eoOar; and with verbs denoting eating, drinking, when- 
ever the thing enjoyed is mentioned, ex. gr. 2o8iewv koewv, 
mivety voatoe, to eat meat, to drink water (eoBisw ra Kpéa 
would signify to eat the meat up, and vive vdwo might 
mean to drink water habitually, to be a water-drinker). 

3.) The gen. is further used to denote the material or 
stuff of which something consists, ex. gr. ctépavoc daxivOwr, 
a garland of hyacinths, or made of hyacinths; ex. gr. évoc 
AiMou wav weroinra, the whole is made of one stone. 

4.) The circumstances or peculiarities on which things 
are, as it were, dependent, are expressed in the gen. : oév- 
dpov TOAAGY érav, a tree of many years (standing). 

Obs. 4. The construction of the gen. with civai: corresponds entirely with the Latin 
esse and the gen. or abl. It is used to express: 1.) possession, as maca 9 yi éort 
Bactdéwe, belongs to the king; éavrov eivar, to be one’s own master, to be free; 2.) the 
quality of any thing, as jv yap d&uwparoc peyadov ; 3.) habit, usage, ex. gr. eore 
poovipou avcooc, est prudentis, or with abstract nouns: moAXj¢ avelag tort TO 
O@npacOat ceva, (Soph. Hl. 1054.) it is the sign of, &e.; 4.) possibility or chance, ex. 
gr. in the proverb: od wavroc avopic sic KdpuvOdy éo8’ 6 move. 

5.) The following kinds of words are generally con- 
strued with the gen. : 

1.) Adjectives derived from verbs have the object of the 
verb in the gen., ex. gr. from értoracbat 7, to under- 
stand something, comes émiorhuwy tivde, experienced in 
a thing ; tooonyoooc ovdevdoc, (Teocayopebw tiva,) he 
who does not address any body ; ddtec, avOowrwv ovda- 
poe ondAjpovec, which are not dangerous to man; espe- 
cially the numerous adj. derived from verbs, and ter- 
minating in ixdc, ex. gr. from e&eraew 7 comes ééera- 
atiKo¢ tivoc, skilled in investigating any thing; ot 
ToaKkTiKol TWV oucalwy (from ra dixata). About the 
exceptions see § 130. Obs. 3. 

2.) All words denoting plenty or want, as wAnpovv, wip- 
Tavat, Kopévvvo Dat, doa, yéuev, PotOev, det, (See § 131, 
1.) deicBar’, atrogeiv, éAAcirew, orraviGev, ynoovola, 
&c, and the adj. rAéwe, pectoc, Kevoc, érlosne, EONMOG, 
YiAoe, and others; the adv. adic, adny, ex. gr. deicBat 
Xonuatwy, to want money; pecrdy zort TO Chv doovriowy. 


* Owing to the idea of wanting, needing, detcOat in the sense of requiring, asking, 
entreating, with the gen. of the person.—With regard to édiyou, woAXou déty, see 
§ 140. Obs. 5. 
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3.) All words denoting worth or unworthiness: aé&uoc, 
avag.oc, a&tovca; see 6, 2. 

4.) All words denoting experience, skill, reminiscence, 
and their opposite: %ueoc, idole, amepoc, idurne, 
adane, (hence in poets the participles like ré€wv «0 
eidwe, Il. 3. 720.) and the verbs to remember, to for- 
get: pyuvioxev with its compounds, pynuoveterv, émi- 
Aav@avenv. 

5.) Several other verbs, especially those denoting care, 
concern, and their opposite: émméAsofat, Kijdeo0at, 
ppovriev, pérer pot tiwoe, amerciv, adsyiCev, dAtyw- 
osiv; to spare, dcidcoOa; to disregard, and to admire, 
katappovelv, OavudZeuv. 

6.) desire, iriBupsiv, dpéyecOat, eptecOar, goav*, teac0a, 
to aim at something, oroxalecOa, titvoKxec0a, hence 
also ro&ebav Tivdc, axovriZev tive. 

7.) indicting, condemning: Kxarnyooetv, katayryvwcke. 

8.) the verbs which have a relation to the senses, ex- 

_ cepting the sight; ex. gr. dev pbpwyr, to smell of per- 
fumes; rovc SobXrovg Eyevce Tig 2AevDeplac ;—akobw 
madiov KXatovroc, I hear a child crying* (comp. 4, 2. 
ce. and d.); and in general the verbs denoting to per- 
ceive, to learn: aicbavecbar, ruvPavecOa, pavbavar, 
ovviéval, ewalely. 

9.) But it is especially 

the Comparative 
which always has the object, with which the com- 
parison is made, in the gen., ex. gr. usiCwv enor, taller 
than I, copwrepde att tov didackadon, he is wiser than 
his master, xadXAov 2uov adec, you sing better than I 
do; apering ovdev Kripa gore ceuvoreoov. 

10.) Hence, lastly, all verbs denoting the idea of com- 
parison in their signification, ex. gr. mporipav, to value 
more ;—to excel: meprylyvecbat, repreivar, drapépetv, 
wrepBadrewv, aptotebev, StaTpérey ; to be inferior, xr- 
rac0a, voreosty ; also to rule: adoyewv’, avaccety, Kparsty, 

3 Hither belongs also the verb iodv tivoc, to love in the sense of desiring, seeking 
after ; whilst guX\ely, orépyev, ayamdy tia, is to love in the sense of having an 
affection for. 

* akovety most commonly governs the accus. of the sound, and the gen. of him who 
produces it ; there are, however, exceptions in both instances. See Steph. Thes. 


° doxew, doxec@ar, and their compounds, are also construed with the gen. (and 
accus.) in the signification of beginning any thing. 
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nyeioOa, érioraretv, and similar ones ; the adj. zyxpa- 
THe, akparie.—1TTw eivac with the gen. has the peculiar 
signification of fo be subject, to be given to; ex. gr. 
HTTwWv zo7l THe yaoTpee, he is given to drinking. 

Obs. 5. The more complete construction of the compar. is with 7, (than, Lat. quam, 
see below, the particles, § 149.) but it is used only where the gen. cannot be employed. 
The Greeks are so fond of this latter construction, that they even put into the gen. 
the object, to which the comparison does not directly apply ; wstZova éuov duetpazer: 
—Aristoph. Eccl. 235. ouria rig Tig Texovong paddov érimépWerev Av 3 (who more 
than the mother?) The ambiguity, which sometimes arises from this construction, 
can only be explained by the thing itself from the context, Herod. Ivpapida azme- 
Aimwero ToANOY EXdoow TOV TaTpOG, which was much smaller than his father ; or smaller 
than that which his father left behind.—The following construction is of a different 
kind, MeiZwy rq eirdvTe yiyverat BAABN Tov ETOLNKOTOE, 1. e. 7] TH WETOINKOTL. 

Obs. 6. The words @)Xog and Erepog sometimes imitate the compar. ; ew. gr. dAXoc 
éuov, another than I, erepa rotrwy, different from this. 

6. Lastly, the following relations are expressed by the gen. : 

1.) The more precise sense of a general expression, 
where we say with regard to, with respect to, "Eyytrara 
avTw eit yévove, I am very nearly related to him, (with 
respect to family, with regard to origin, descent,) Herod. ; 
amaie appévwv Traldwy, childless with respect to male descend- 
ants ; wapBévoc woata yapou, (ripe with respect to marriage.) 
marriageable ; asic dévdpwv; very frequently in the ex- 
pressions we, TWe, drwe Exel, KaAWC, pEeTOlwE Eye 5 EX. GT. 
¢€ € - v4 3 , ’ i By ¢€ ~ 
we EkaTeodc TIC evvolac 7) puting Exot, Thuc.; we Trodwy 
cixov, Herod. Hither belong also the expressions, where 
vexa, on account of, because of, is usually supplied, evdamo- 
viGw oe tov todmov, I account you happy, because of your 
disposition; vixtetow oe tov wafove. Compare the infin. 
§ 140. Obs. 4. 

2.) The relation of value; when the value itself, or the 
price may be in the gen. (genitivus pretti,) dpayune ayooa- 
Cav zt, to buy something for a drachm; wXelorov tovro 
Tys@pat, I esteem this of the greatest value; and the mer- 
chandise or article purchased may equally be construed in 
the gen. (genitivus mercis,) to<t¢ wvac xaréOnxe Tov immov, he 
paid three minas for the horse; xohpara tobtwy moarrerat, 
(he stipulates money for it,) he gets paid for it: see ad Plat. 
Meno. 28. 

3.) With the constructions of the verds to seize, &c. (A, 
2. c.) may be compared such propositions as rig xEpde 
ayew twa, to lead him (take him) by the hand, i.e. by his 
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hand ; tmiomacae tiva Kéune, to drag one by the hair; rov 
Nbkov TWY wWTwv KoaTw, I hold the wolf fast by the ears; 
z\aDovro tne Covne tov Opdrrnv, Xen. Anab. 1,6, 10. But 
AaBeiv Twa yept means to seize one, lay hold of him with 
the hand. 

4.) To the question when ? but only of an indefinite time 
of some duration, (compare § 133, 3, 4.) vuxroc, nugoac 
Tovey 71, £0 do something by night, in the day-time; to\d\ov 
HuMEPwWV OV pusucAdérynxa, I have not practised for several days ; 
ékeloe OVK agikvelrar érwv puoiwv, he will not get thither 
within 10,000 years, Plato Phedr. 248. e. 

Obs. 7. In this sense the prep. zrepi, of, (Lat. de,) is sometimes omitted ; Od. A. 
173. Eiwé 0& pou wartpdc¢ re Kai viéog, where the gen. may be explained, ‘ this con- 
cerning my father,’ for the TH1s never needs to be expressed, when the thing itself 
follows. See the JVote to Soph. Philoct. 439. 

Obs. 8. Sometimes it happens, that the word, to which the gen. refers, is omitted ; 
ex. gr. TOY adikwy éoriv, it is one of the unjust things (i.e. simply, i is an injustice). 
Hither belong also the instances of the gen. with eivaz in Obs. 4. 

Obs. 9. The word oiroc, house, is most commonly omitted on putting the name of 
the owner or tenant in the gen.; ew. gr. sionpev sic "AdkrBrddov, we went to Alci- 
biades’s (house). Hence the expression éy gdov, eig d0ov, properly in or to the house 
of Hades (i.e. in or to the shades below).—The instances, where the article of the 
word omitted (vidc, ywea, &c.) is retained, are stated above, § 125, 5. 

Obs. 10. The omission is not so evident with exclamations of astonishment or sor- 
row, sometimes with an interjection, ex. gr. olwor THY Kakdy, alas, what misfortunes ! 
@ Zev, rij¢ Tavoupyiac, O Jupiter, what cunning ! and sometimes without, ric TdxNGE, 
O fate! (O wretched fate!) rig maxirnroc, O what stupidity ! 

See about the gen. pov, cov, &c. before their subst. instead of the dativus commodi, 
§ 133. Obs. 5. 


§ 183.—The Dative. 


1. The dat. properly is the opposite of the gen., since it de- 
notes an approximation. It is pretty nearly the same in Greek 
as in English, and comprises similarly several relations, which 
are more distinctly expressed by the prep. for, towards, to, &c., 
and require no explanation, as dovvat ri, to give to one; éxOodc¢ 
tit, hostile to one; wetBecPa roic vouore, and the like. 

2. Hence the dat. is used in Greek: 

1.) with verbs denoting coming together, meeting, ap- 
proaching, and where we commonly use prep., ex. gr. duAgiv 
zi, to have intercourse with one; ptyvvcba, xkataddXar- 
teoQa (to reconcile one’s self with something or somebody) ; 
paxeoOa, épiZev, autAAacOa, woAeuetv, and the like. 

2.) with verbs, compounded with prep., which express 

Aa2 
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to approach, to meet together, or with such verbs as acquire 
a similar signification through composition, as mooo- 
eAOetv, émiotoatevecOar, cuyyiyvecOa, diadréyeoOa, espe- 
cially with such verbs as denote to attack, as mpooPad\Aav, 
emitiOcoQa, émixsioBar. 

3.) with verbs (mostly compounded with prep.) denoting 
communding, exhorting, ex. gr. mapatvetv, mapeyyuav, vrori- 
GecAac with the dat. of the person. KeAsverv, jubere, prefers 
also in Greek the construction with the accus. c. inf. 

4.) with verbs denoting censure or reproach, especially 
péudeoOa, émitiuav, éykadciv, ¢Qovety with the dat. of the 
person. : 

5.) with the verbs mpéme, mooonxe: decet. Agi 1s some- 
times construed with the dat., sometimes with the accus. 
of the person, but always with the gen. of the thing. 

6.) with verbs denoting similarity and dissimilarity, as 
Gmo.oc, évavtioc; hence the dat. case is also used with 

6 avtoc the same, 
CX. gr. ovTdg zoTLv 6 avToc ékelvy, this one is the same with 
that one. 


Obs. 1. Just as we have seen above that with compar. even the indirect object of 
the comparison is in the gen., 6 avroc¢ also takes the dat. when this pronoun simply 
refers to a common third object ; ex. gr. ra abra wacyw oi, I experience the same as 
you; mivey azo OnrjAe, Kara Tad’ra, (for Ta avra,) Totc BosPecty, to suck the breast 
as infants; Onoedbc Kara Tov adroy yodvoy ‘Hpakdet yevdouevoc, Theseus, who lived at 
the same time as Hercules. But here two ambiguities may arise,as ra atta Neyw 
éxeivyy, I say the same to him, or the same as he says. 


7.) with words denoting any action which has a ten- 
dency to be useful or hurtful. This is the so-called dativus 
commodi et incommodi, which is known from the Latin 
grammar, but its use is in Greek of a nature by far more 
frequent and peculiar; see Ods. 2, 3. 

8.) Peculiar is the use of the dat. with substantives, 
which are either derived from such verbs as govern that 
casus, or as admit a relation to deimg useful or hurtful ; ex. 
gr. (Hes.) izoy ddore avOpdroicw 3—riv tote dirore Bon- 
Jaav, Plat.;—@Ala rote “ADnvatorc, Thue. 


3. The dat. further supplies the Latin ablative, denoting, 


1.) the ¢ool or instrument, or, in general, that wherein 
or whereby one ts or one does something (dat. instru- 
menti). ‘The Greeks say in general ypiobai run, (to make 
use of a thing,) and more particularly, ex. gr. matacoeyv 
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papscw, to beat with a stick; cptdyn rerompévov, made with a 
chisel ; rirowoKerar BéAE 2g TOY Gov; TH uev EEovaia Tupar- 
vei, Taic & Evepyeciare Snuaywysi, by his power he is a ruler, 
but by his kind acts a leader of the people; wact rote ro.ob- 
roc (the virtues of the Lacedzmonians having previously 
been enumerated) zraiéa av iyyfomo cavtév. Plat. Alcid, I. 
38. Tw TEKpalos ToUTO; See Obs. 5. 

2.) the manner, ex. gr. ravta zyévero TwWOE TH TOOTH, this 
happened in this manner; doom rapnrADev, he came up run- 
ning ; peyaAn omoven Tavra érpattero. 

3.) the cause or motive, where in English the prep. from, 
with, of, are used, ex. gr. pow EropaTTOV 3 KamvELY VOW TUS 
téOvnkev atoTAnsia. ov yap ayvorkia Tow Touro. Hence 
in general the verbs denoting the affections of the mind, as 
aXyeiv tiv, though they are more usually construed with 
ewt and the dat., or with the accus. (See § 131, 1.) 

4.) with comparatives and verbs implying similar signi- 
fication, the degree how much any thing is better or more 
preferable than another, is placed in the dat., ex. gr. 
Ounveyxe TH psyéVa, TH 








TOAAW apEtvwv, OAlyw pew. 
apeTn, &c. 

5.) a fived definite time, (comp. § 182, 6, 4.) ex. gr. mapiv 
™ Toitn nuéoa, he came on the third day ; T) voTeoala THY 
BovdAjv zxadovr, on the following day he assembled the senate. 


Obs. 2. The dativus commodi et incommodi comprises that relation, which is ex- 
pressed by the daé. of almost all languages, such as it is, for instance, in Homer’s 
aoca ot Kara KAWVEc—yewvopivyp Evnoav (kat-tvnoarv), what the fates spun for him 
(good or bad) at his birth; Mevehaw révde zdodvy éoreiNaperv, Soph. for the sake of 
Menelaus we proceeded on this voyage. On this basis rests the lighter dat. com- 
modi et incommodi, which is added in relation to the design or will of a person, ew. gr, 
*"Eei0av TaxioTa avroic ol Traidec Ta AEyopEva Evridory, as soon as her children, 
would have been sufficient here, but the avroi¢ refers to the expectation of the 
parents. The dat. likewise refers to the feeling or sentiment which an action excites 
in one, Plato Lys. ‘H pnrnp 2g oe routy 0 te dy BovdAy iv’ abry pakdgtoc YC, here 
that thou mayest be happy ! was enough for the understanding, but the avrg is super- 
added for the feelings: and it is the same on speaking of a prejudice, Plato Sophist. 
Oi warépec Tovc visic TapapvbovrvrTat, bray adroic apapravwot, where we must 
not seek in the adroie the precise direction of the trespass (against them, to their pre- 
judice), but merely a collateral relation to the feelings of the fathers. It is from such 
passages that we must learn correctly to understand others, where the dat. pot, coi, 
&e. is inserted, in a manner particularly familiar to the Greeks, merely to interest 
the feelings. There is a striking instance of this apparently useless daé. in Od. 6. 
569, where Menelaus is told that the gods (564.) would send him to Elysium, 
Ovver’ Exec “EXévny, cai ogy yapBode Arde éoct. 

Obs. 3. It is also owing to this dativus commodi that the Greeks add the dat. to 
the proposition instead of the gen. belonging to the subst.; Herod. 1, 31, Ezi rij¢ 
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apdtne O& ode dxéeTO 4 HTP, to them, instead of their mother sat on the waggon. 
Hence there is sometimes a real gen., as if it were carelessly put after such a dat. : 
see Od. 0. 231, 232. And a dat., which does not at all belong to the proposition, is 
sometimes used with words expressive of relationship and kindred, instead of the 
gen., (such as a relation, friend, guest,) Plato Soph. 216. Tod Zevou apiv noéswe av 
muvOavoiuny. 

Obs. 4. There is a peculiarity in Greek in the way of adding an adj. or a part. to 
a dat. commodi in order to define more accurately the relation in which any object 
stands to the action of the verb; for instance, the words éoit 7\Oev are more accu- 
rately defined by adding the word adopévw or j00pmév@ )dOEv, i.e. to my joy he 
came, I was very glad to sce him. We meet with this construction very frequently 
with éivae and ytyvecOa, to which BovAopévy is added ; ew. gr. & avT@ yé oot 
BovrXopévyy toriv azoxpivecOat,if you yourself will answer. Tt is the same with 
éATropevypy, OéLovTL, TaVOUYTL, AKovTL, AxQopmévwW, TpoodEXomevy». Comp. § 145, 5. 

Obs. 5. But frequently the gen. of a pronoun personal belonging to a subsequent 
subst. is used instead of the dativus commodi or incommodi, Plato Phedo, towards the 
end, ’Eav cov Bapog év Toic oxédeot yevynrat, where cov, which belongs to cKédeor, 
stands instead of coi with the verb.—Again, Ara ri pov avdpide ov Keirar mvvOa- 
vovra: here pov has its full signif., but it comes before, because it stands at the 
same time for pot. See the Index to Plat. Meno, kc. under Genitivus. 

Obs. 6. The words orparia, orodoc, vijec, or such as denote a particular division 
of troops, as omXirat, weZoi, &c. are usually put in the daf. without ody, as in 
Latin copiis without cum, ex. gr. apicovto tixoot vavoiv.—iBonOnoay éauTwy TE 
TEVTAKOCLOLC Kai yiALoLG OTAITalc Kai TOY Evupaxwv prvoiot. Thue. 1, 107. 

Obs. 7. The pron. avroc is frequently added to a dat. in order to supply the place 
of the prep. oby, which is omitted. This construction expresses a connexion as an 
inseparable and immediate one with regard to time and space. Xen. Anab. 1, 3, 17. 
(poBodpevoc) wn nwac abratc Taic TpLnpEct Karadioy. Comp. Elmsl. to Eur. Med. 
160. 

About the dat. with the pass. see the following §, No. 4. 


§ 134.—Of the Verb.—The Passive Voice. 


1. The influence of the verd in its primitive and simple form, 
‘that is to say in the act. voice, having been sufficiently shown in 
what has been observed of the construction of the noun, we have 
now only to notice the pass. and the middle voice. 

2. The pass. from its nature has as sudject in the nomin., 
whatever is as odjject in the accus. with the active voice. The 
subject or nomin. of the act. now becomes the olyect by which 
I suffer, and when this is mentioned with the pass. in Greek, 
it is generally done by the help of the prep. iwo with the gen. ; 
6 AxtAAgbe kretvee Tov “Exropa, is in the pass. 6 “Exrwp xretverat 
vmo tou AytAXéwe, Hector is killed by Achilles. 

3. Instead of i76 the prep. mode, likewise with the gen., is fre- 
quently used; tpd¢ aravrwy OzparsebeoOat, to be respected by all; 
and sometimes zrapd, Plato Symp. 175. Oiuat yao pe mapa cov 
copiac tAnpwOjoec0a, and 2& especially by the Ionians, Herod. 

Ei ri cou xexapiopévon 2& 2uov 2owehOn, when something agreeable 
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has been given to you by me; ibid. Td womiv 2x tov avéoéde. 
Homer uses principally i76 with the dat., ex. gr. vr6 Towecor 
dapivat. 

4, But very often the pass. is construed with the dat. only, 
without any prep.; Demosth. Ov yap tic meprovolay émparreto 
avToic 7a THe TOAEwe, the affairs of the state were transacted by 
them not to their own advantage :— Marnv npiv wavta rovetrat.— 
This construction is most usual with the perf. pass. Kadwe 
AéAextal co, it has been beautifully said by you, i.e. you have 
beautifully said. 

Obs. 1. The Greeks make a very frequent use of this pass. construction to supply 
the perf. act., which in many verbs occurs little or not at all, as just now Aé\exa, 
which would have been required in the foregoing expression ; see § 97. Obs. 6.—That 
this construction is liable to frequent ambiguities, is unquestionable, (zavra oot 
Aehexrar, you have said all, — all has been said to yow)—but a careful attention to 
the context easily removes the ambiguity. 

5. According to the general rule it 1s only the nearest object, 
in the accus. with the act. voice, which can become the subject 
of the pass.; and this rule is strictly observed by the German, 
Latin, and other languages. But as many an object, which in 
Greek stands with the act. in the gen. or dat., actually is from 
its nature its nearest object, or at least can readily be under- 
stood as such, dueAciv tivoe, to be neglectful of one, miorebe Tit, 
to ywe credit to one, the Greeks allow themselves to say like- 
wise in the pass. ra rovrov mpaypata apedcirae Utd TOV Oewr, 
(are neglected by the gods,) 6 Wetornce ov mioteberat, (the liar is 
not credited,) whilst in German we must say, fo the liar no cre- 
dit is given, &c. 

6. The pass. in Greek may also be construed with an accus. 
Whenever the act. (according to § 131, 5.) has two accus., and 
the accus. of the person becomes the subject of the pass., the 
accus. of the thing continues to be used tor the object of the 
pass.; e&. gr. of Tatdsg diddokovrat owhoootynv, the boys are 
taught modesty ; aparpeete Tv dpynv, who has had the command 
taken from him. | 

7. The two last-mentioned. instances are frequently found 
combined in one proposition, so that the dat. of the person, 
which stands as the more remote object with the act., becomes 
the nomin. of the pass.,and the accus. of the act. continues to be 
the object of the pass., ex. gr. tmirpémetv TH LVuwxodrea THv Slat- 
zav, (to entrust the arbitration to Socrates,) becomes 6 Swxearne 
émitpémerat THY Slatav, Kurip. tv 8 ek yeowv aomdZopai, she is 
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snatched away from my hands, Plato Tim. 60. To 2 uw rupb¢ 
TO voteody wav éaotacbiv, this from which all moisture has been 
withdrawn by the fire; dédrog éyyeypappévn EvvOhuara:—vTd 
TOAEWC THY Hyenovlay memlorevTo :—LloounOede Uw derov éKxelpeTo 
To imap (Where xefoey signifies to tear from) :—éxko7ele Tove 
6p0adpobc. 

Obs. 2. Respecting the accus. case with the pass. voice, see § 136. Obs. 1. The 
accus. in those instances quoted above in No. 6, and similar ones, (see § 135, 4.) has 
nothing peculiar in itself. It is merely the idea of teaching or of taking away, which, 
independent of the pass. and middle voice, demands an accus. for its object. The 
German language is not capable of this construction, but we meet with it in Latin, 
ex. gr. humus poscebatur segetes. The verb in some instances (like the act. ac- 
cording to § 131, 3.) governs even as pass. an accus., which contains the import of 
the verb as subst., to add an additional determination adjectively ; rumrerar tANyaC 
modhae, he is struck many strokes. 


8. That the verbal adjectives in réoc and roc are pass. by their 
nature follows from § 102. Ods. 2. and about their signification 
see ibid. . 

9. Precisely on account of this their pass. nature, (the verbal 
adj.z6c, however, merely when it conveys the idea of possibility, 
compare below Ods. 6.) they refer in their connexion to the 
subject of the act., which is in the dat. in the way mentioned 
above, at 4. ex. gr. Toro ov prov ori po, this is not to be 
spoken by me, i.e. I dare not say it, ‘H mode wpedntéa sol éort, 
the state must be assisted by you, i.e. you must be useful to the 
state. But frequently this relation, as being of a more general 
nature, is omitted, when the sense is, one must, one can; Autéoc 
6 ToLOvTOE vouoe Kal OVK éaTéoe KbpLioc eivat, this law must be 
abolished, and not permitted to be valid. 

10. The neut. réov in this way, with or without éoriv, corre- 
sponds to the Latin nomin. neut. in dum, \exréov éoriv, or merely 
Aexréov, it must be said, one must say; it then assumes all the 
relations and connexions of the verb, ex. gr. aperny Exe metpa- 
zéov, one must endeavour to be virtuous; roic Aoyore TeocEKTEOV 
TOv vovv, one must apply the mind to the speeches; ravta wavra 
momréov pot, all this must be done by me, I have all this to do. 
The corresponding use of the neuf. rov (but without any such 
verbal connexions) 18, ea. gr. iwrov zort, one can live ; rotc ovK 
eEitov éott, Who cannot go out, Hesiod. O. 782. 


Obs. 3. The Attics employ the verbal réoy in the same sense in the pl.: Badtoréa, 
it is necessary to go; ouvexmoré tori rHv Tedya, the lees must be drunk along with it. 
(Compare § 129, 1.) 

Obs. 4. Another Attic peculiarity is the verbal adj.in réov, which, as it were by 
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virtue of its intrinsic meaning dei, sometimes has the subject of the act. in the accus. 
instead of the dat., Plato Gorg. 507. Tov Bovdduevoy eddaipova sivat owhpootvnv 
Owkréov Kai doxnréoy (Heind. ad Plat. Phedr. 128). 

Obs. 5. Verba deponentia (§ 113.) being also employed passively in some of their 
forms, also give verbal adj. in the same sense as if they came from regular actives ; 
épyaZopat, I work, éoyaoroy, what can be worked, or is worked, ipyacréov, oné must 
work, the work must be done. Even in some verbs, whose pass. or med. assumes a 
signif., which may be considered as a new simple meaning, and as active, the verbal 
adj.,im some current or familiar connexions, also has both meanings, that which 
proceeds from the real active, and that which proceeds from the pass. or med. ; 
TELOTEOY One must convince, from 7eifw, and one must obey, from meiMopar.—But it 
is very remarkable that in rpéwopat, (I turn to, go to,) the aor. 2. pass. érpamnv 
forms a particular verbal adj. in this sense, rpamnréoyv. 

Obs. 6. The verbal adj. in roc have sometimes the same signification, but not the 
same construction with the part. perf. pass.; for with regard to the latter it isa 
mere adjective ; ex. gr. wovnToc made, wrEKxTO¢ plaited, orpETT OG twisted. 


§ 185.—The Middle Voice. 


1. Before we enter on the use of the middle voice, we must 
exclude all verbs deponent properly so called, for with regard to 
their signification they have become real actives. On the other 
hand we must not exclude such middle voices, as take their 
aorist from the passive voice, a part of which we have already 
enumerated in § 113. Ods. 5. 

2. The main signification of the medium is reflective. A verb 
has a complete reflective signif. whenever the subj. of that verd 
is at the same time its immediate object, which in the active 
voice stands in the accus. Thus, for instance, Aovpar is equivalent 
to éy® Aovw Zui or guavtov, I wash myself, I bathe. But it must 
be remembered, that this first and proper meaning constitutes 
a real medium only in a very limited number of verbs. When 
the same relation is to be expressed in any other verb, it can 
only be done by means of the reflective pronoun, guavtov, eavTov, 
&e. 


Examples of real media are: amayyecba, to strangle one’s self ; 
avexecOat, to keep one’s self off, to abstain ; apvvecOa, to defend one’s 
self ; dvdarrecOat, to guard one’s self against any thing, to take care ; 
éyyvacfat, to bail one’s self (to become bail); kpepavyvo8a and its 
compounds, to hang one’s self ; mapackevalecba, to arm one’s self, and 
those verbs which denote an operation on one’s own body, and where 
in the active voice ro cpa may be supplied instead of the accus. of the 
person, ex. gr. Novabat, xoiecOar, yupralecOar, évdvoac0ar, anopopyru- 
cba, KeipecGat, orepavovodat, 
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3. Many verbs lose their original reflective meaning, and 
become either real intransitives or are at least translated mm an 
intransitive way, for want of a corresponding reflective ex- 
pression. 


Examples: oré\detv, to send; oréddeoOat, to send one’s self to some 
place, i. e. to travel; daivucba, to feast. The case is the same with 
mopeveoOa, to travel; gdaivecOa, to appear; wavecOal, to cease; mra- 
CeoOat, to wander, to rove ; evwyeta0a, to feast; Kowpaodat, to rest. 

Obs. 1. These media bear the same relation to their act. verbs as the immediate 
verbs do to the causatives; hence there are some passivo-media, which having such 
a simple signif. appear exactly like deponents, as yebouar, I taste, onmopat, I rot, 
éAzopat, J hope, of which the actives, which seldom occur, can be expressed only 
by a cireumlocution with causing to: yevw, I cause to taste, giwe to taste; onmw, L 


cause to rot, make putrid ; thaw, I cause to hope, give hopes. See also patvopa: in the 
Anom. 


4. But the medium also becomes a verb transitive just as easily 
and may have in most cases an olyect in the accus. with it. This 
is most readily the case, when the active is construed with two 
accus., 1m which instance one of these continues with the medium, 
ex. gr. tvdbw twa xitava, I put a coat on one, évdtoua xitwova, I 
put a coat on myself. To this class belong most verbs de- 
noting an operation on one’s own body, though in German one 
of the accus. casus, expressing the person, is to be translated 
with the dat. 


Examples. tccacba, to put on clothes, xeiopecOat, to cut one’s hair 
(ex. gr. Keipopar rv Kedadyy, for Keiow Eme Tiv Kk.) orepavovc0at, 
dropopyvucbat, AovoOa (ex. gr. Tac KEtpac, 1. e. ONe’s OWN), UTOdHoac- 
Bat and trohvecta, to put on or to take off (one’s shoes), éykahumrecar, 
to wrap one’s self up, and others. 


5. But the medium may also have an object of its own, when 
a new meaning, as we have just seen, arises from the reflective 
action of the verb, which is conceived as transitive; mepatovv 
tia, to carry over (across a river), med. meparovc0a, (properly 
to carry one’s self over,) to cross over, pass. ; hence it then has 
the river in the accus., meparove0a tov Tiyou, to cross the Tigris. 


Examples. goPeiv riva, to frighten any one, dofetc0a, (properly 
to frighten one’s self,) to fear, likewise gofeiaOat rove Oeove, to fear the 
gods ; rirXeuv, to pluck, riddecOan, to pluck one’s self, to pull out one’s 
own hair ; and as this is an action by which one mourns over a person, 
TiddeaOat teva, to mourn over any one (by pulling out one’s own hair), 
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aicxivery, to shame, to confound, aicxtvecOai riva, to feel shame in the 
presence of somebody ; pvdaccecOai riva, to be on one’s guard against 
somebody. ‘That all these verbs adopt in the middle voice a new 
meaning, is very obvious from our not being able to substitute for 
aisxuvopat oe the words aicyvryw éué ce. It is the same with dpyove- 
o8ai zeva, to defend one’s self against somebody. 


6. In all the instances mentioned, the medium arises from 
the usual ¢rans. construction of the act. with the accus. (poov- 
pat, for zya dow pc). But just as (according to § 134, 5, 7.) 
the pass. proceeds sometimes from the construction with the 
more remote object, namely the dat., so does the medium; and 
the other object, which was in the accus. with the act., is put in 
the accus. also with the medium, ex. gr. moooroijoal Tivi TH, to 
acquire something for any one, (ex. gr. a country for a state.) 
Tmoooronjcac0ai 7, to acquire for one’s self, appropriate to one’s 
self—Hither belong the great number of middle voices, in 
which the more reflective meaning becomes less and less promi- 
nent; it is often merely hinted at by the form of the verb that 
something happens which may be hurtful or useful to the subj., 
or that the action of the verb stands in some inward relation to 
the subj. Thus for instance @tvar vdépovc, to impose laws, ap- 
plied to a conquered state, where the conqueror is not subject 
to the laws, whilst @éo8a véwovce means to propose laws, said of 
a state, which gives Zo ise/f its own laws ;—orfoacba todraor, 
elkdva, to erect a trophy, a statue to one’s self, for one’s own 
deeds. Though it be true that Greek writers do not always 
strictly observe this difference, since in these cases they often 
use the active instead of the medium, still they rigidly observe 
this difference in so far as they never use the middle voice where 
the active ought only to be employed, that is to say, where 
the action stands in no inward relation whatever to the subject 
of the verd. (Compare below, text 8.) 


Examples: mopilecGai 7, to procure something for one’s self, i. e. to 
. . . 7] ° 
acquire or obtain something; x\ateobat, to bewail, to lament, ex. gr. 
7a Tan, one’s own sufferings ; but kale ra waOy Tivo0e, to bewail the 
sufferings of another ;—avppayoy roicbati riva, to make an ally of some 
if. / of 

one ;—karaorioacba gvdakac, to place guards ;—aioec8at, to take up 
something, ex. gr. todepor, to undertake awar; cvvaipecBai reve wOdEpor, 
to share the dangers of war with somebody, 1. e. to support another in a 
war ;—evpioxopat, I find for my own use, 1. e. I get (nanciscor) ;— 
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ayecbae yuvaika, to take a wife ;—xdnpwoacda, to win by drawing lots ; 
kararparrecIa, to execute, to do something on one’s own behalf ;— 
eiaxomifecOar, to get for one’s self or for one’s own kindred, for in- 
stance, to procure provision for a town, and the same with éxxopilecdar ; 
—cuaecPac ra rijg tONewo.—Hence the ideas of pushing something 
away (from one’s self), or of disdatning, despising, are usually expressed 
by the middle voice: drocwcacGa, atoxpovoacba, drofecOa, and 
many others compounded with dro, wpoéa0at, tooBdadXecOar, &e. 

Obs. 2. Thus it comes that a verb having two accus. in the active, may retain 
both in the middle voice, whenever a relation to the subject of the verb is to be pointed 
out. Airé os rovro, I ask this of you (leaving it undetermined whether it be for my- 
self or for another person); but atrotpai oe rovro can only mean, I request this of 


you for myself. ‘This construction however occurs but rarely ; see Schneider on 
Xen. Anab. I. 1. 10. ; 


7. The medium expresses a reciprocal action just as fre- 
quently; véueoBa, to distribute amongst ourselves, diadéyeoOat, 
to converse (with each other). 


Examples : Povdevecbat, dtaddarrecOa, oréveecOat, orovoorotetabat, 
cuthvoacbar; besides all verbs denoting to differ, to quarrel: 
dvagepecbar, KpivesOar, dvaxorriZeBat, duadoparigecOat, dxpofsorilecbar, 
prroripetofar, dywrvilecOar, which for the most part, as wayeoOar, change 
into the signification of a deponent. 


8. Another kind of reflective action is when something ts done 
to me or for me by my orders, which is expressed in English by 
the verb ‘to get, ‘to get athing done. Thus xefpouar signifies 
I shave myself, but also I get myself shaved; the pass. xapivat 
refers only to a state of passiveness, ‘to be shorn, like a sheep. 
Here too the more remote relation occurs; mapariOeua rea- 
weCav, I get a table set before me; mwobdw, I let out for hire, 
pioBovpat rw, I hire for myself; didabacbar vidv, to get one’s son 
taught ; xatadikacat twa, to condemn one, xateduacdunv avTov, 
as it were, I have got him condemned to my advantage, i. e. 
Thad him cast, I won a law-suit against him. But we also 
meet with a medium of this kind even without any reference to 
the subject, when it ought to be rendered simply by the jin. 
act. with the verb ‘to cause? or ‘to get ;? Cyrop.1, 4, 18. where 
it is said that the young Cyrus took the arms, a 6 wamzoe 
érerrointo, Which his grandfather had got made. Hence roecPeiw, 
Igo as ambassador, moeoBebopua, I send ambassadors. 


Obs. 3. The above instances are sufficient to give a general idea of the reflective 
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power of the middle voice, and to show that the nature of the relation to the subject 
always is determined by the nature of the verb, and by the context, which must 
be learned by practice and comparison. But it must be observed that the relation 
to the subject frequently is very remote and weak, so that its designation might be 
omitted without impairing the sense, especially when it is pointed out by the 
nature of the verb itself ; and in some verbs and individual instances, the relation 
has completely vanished ; ew. gr. idciy and the poetical idéoQar are exactly the same, 
and so are in prose azogaivey and arzogaivecOat, to manifest, prove ; mapixey and 
mapéxecOan, to afford. The medium is also often used to express some shades of 
Meaning, or in combination with collateral signif., as in alpeiy, to take, aipsicOar, to 
select: NKaBeiy and AaPécPat, and others. But these instances must be particularly 
treasured in the memory, like other peculiarities and anomalies of the language ; 
this requires a careful attention, because a relation may be imperceptible to us, 
which was instantly perceived by the Greeks. 

Obs. 4. But it must not be supposed that there actually is a middle voice for every 
verb, which from its nature and signif. is susceptible of one. The best Dictionaries 
must be consulted whether a verb has a medium, and whether this medium has a 
particular signif. 

Obs. 5. When the more remote relation to the subject is, for the sake of distine- 
ness or emphasis, expressed by a pronoun, (like éuavrov, éuoc, &e.) the medium, if 
there be any, is still employed, though it is not requisite in that case. Thus 
Demosth. for instance (in Mid.) says, Teypappat tuavtp ravra, I have noted that 
down. 


‘ § 136. 


1. The verba media, which take their aor. from the pass. 
voice, are enumerated in § 113. Ods.5. The number of those, 
which appear more or less as verbs passive, might still be in- 
creased, were it altogether possible to draw a strict line of 
demarcation between the verbs passive and middle; for the 
signification of the tenses preponderaies either to the middle or 
to the passive voice according to the usage of speech, although 
grammar distributes the forms of them partly among the one 
and partly among the other. 

2. The construction of the odject in the accus. is far from 
being decisive, whether a verb be passive or middle, since 
both these voices admit of this construction, for instance joKh- 
Onv riv téxvnv, I exercised myself, may be translated into our 
language in the middle form, yet in Greek it might have been 
conceived in the passive. 


Obs. 1. Respecting this accus. of an object, we have further to remark, that all 
those passive and middle verbs, which have an object in the accus., may be considered 
as representing new intransitive ideas; their construction then coincides with 
that of verbs intransitive of the active form, which so frequently are construed with 
an accus. case. Hence we may state the rule in this manner: in all intransitive 
verbs, whether of the active, passive, or middle voice, the noun, to which the import of 
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the verb refers, is put in the accus., therefore addy rac yvaloug, aicxvvopat oe, 
TANTTOMaL THY KEeparyy, &e. 

Obs. 2. The more ancient language uses in many instances the aor. of the middle 
voice, where the modern one uses that of the passive; ex. gr. Hoacapny, écousnoapny ; 
in some verbs the aor. has a peculiar signification, ex. gr. oréd\deoPat, to travels 
orahijvat ; oréthXecOan, to clothe one’s self, and also to send for, oreiiacOan. 

Obs. 3. When the aor. med. is in use, the aor. pass. may also be used as the pass. 
of a peculiar signif. of the med.; yoageic, written, from ypagev, but also accused, 
from yoapecOar, ypapacbat, to accuse. 

Obs. 4. The use of the fut. med., and even in some few cases of the aor. med. in- 
stead of that of the pass., has been stated above, § 113, 5. 


3. That the perf. and plusq. pass. exactly like the pres. are 
the real perf. ands plusg. med., is unquestionable from a great 
many examples, of which we had two- in the preceding Section, 
8.—émemoinro, and Obs. 5. yéyoaupar: Cyrop. 7,3, 14. "Axwakny 
Tada TapEcKkEVacpEvn apart EavTrHV, having long before provided 
herself with a sword, she killed herself; 7, 2, 12. Stawérpaypat, 
I have obtained, accomplished ; Isocr. émidedevypévoe thv Tovyplay, — 
having given a specimen of his malice; Xenoph. Symp. 8, 


25. meutcOwuévoe x@oov, one who has taken a piece of land in 
farm, &c. 


See § 113. Obs. 3. and 4. compared with § 97, 5. and Obs. 5. about the peff. 2. 
commonly ealled perf. med. 


§ 187.—Of the Tenses. 


The two tenses aor. and fut. III. are peculiar to the Greek 
language. Of the latter we shall treat in § 138., but to know 
the nature of the aor. we must compare the other preterites. 

1. The perfect tense is to be separated from all other pre- 
terites, as it is not used in narration. It partakes of the nature 
of the present, and is distinguished from it only in so far as 
the present denotes an action as not yet accomplished or as 
still taking place during the present time, whilst the perfect 
denotes an action as wholly accomplished and terminated, 
though likewise in the present time. It merely connects what 
has happened, as past, with the present time; ew. gr. [ know 
it, for I have seen it. This connexion with the present time 
may not always be expressed, but the perf. by itself alone 
conveys the idea of it. J have seen it,i.e. I am one of those 
who saw it. Now that I speak, it is already over, it has hap- 
pened. 

2. The tenses used in narration are the aor., imperf. and 
plusqp. Of these the imperf. and plusqp. narrate with refer- 
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ence to some other fived time, the aor. however without any 
such reference or presupposition. Any narration given with 
the aor. carries the mind to the past, and brings the events 
successively one after another before the hearer or reader, 
without pointing out the time in which the related events stand 
to each other, ex. gr. Iléppo¢ 6 Baottede ddecbwy evérvyxe Kuvi 
poovgovrrt vexoov—kal ékéXevoe e0 EavTov KoutCev, and so on. 
But in the midst of the narrative it is sometimes necessary to 
state the circumstances by which the thing, which happened, 
was attended, when it happened; this is done by means of the 
imperf., ‘Odbyare Of UaTEpOY Huzoale éEEracic Vv Kal Taony O Kbwv, 
idwy o: Tove dovéag 2Eédoape, (this again aor.) and so on; and if 
that which was also already past, or had already happened at 
that time, is connected with the narrative, it is done by means 
of the plusgq. 

3. But if the reference to time be sufficiently apparent from 
the context, the aor. may also be used instead of the pevf., and 
in the narrative instead of the plusq., ex. gr. Xen. Memor. 1, 
6, 14. Socrates says, Tove Onoavpode tHv TaXat copwr, OVE EkElVOL 
karéAdurrov év Purtore yoaPavtec, duépxXouat, where the sense ob- 
viously requires the perf., which they have left behind in books. 
In every discourse in which there is much mention made of the 
past, and always in such a way that the mind connects it with 
the pres., the Greeks most generally use the aov. instead of 
the perf., which is generally used alone in our modern lan- 
guages; and it is only when the speaker lays a particular 
stress on the time of an occurrence, that the Greek employs 
the perf., and in a narrative the plusg.: all this is, however, 
greatly influenced by euphony. The uncertainty, or indefinite 
notion, from which the aor. derives its name, 1s properly limited 
to the time past. 


Obs. 1. The aor. is used instead of the plusg., Cyrop. 5, 1. her husband was am- 
bassador in Bactria,”"Emewpe O& abrov 6 Acovouoc rept ovppayiac, had sent him; 
Thue. Oi AOnvaior ebOde éxevd) avexwoncav—bppayo éyévovto. Poets use this 
aor. far more frequently than the plusq. itself. Whenever a duration of time or a 
repetition of what has happened is to be expressed, the imperf. may be also used 
instead of the plusqp. in modern languages. Compare Krueger on Xen. Anab. I. 1, 6. 


4, The idea of one thing taking place simultaneously with 
another, is nearly connected with that of duration. Hereby it is 
not meant, that any thing, which takes place simultaneously 
with another, must really occupy a certain length of time; it 
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simply means, that it is to be conceived as something lasting, 
on account of its occurring, during the time that something 
else happens, should even that action fill but the space of a 
moment ; ex. gr. all were asleep, when a scream was heard; 
or I was just opening my mouth to call for him, when he entered. 
Hence arose a second usage of the imperf. in Greek, according 
to which this tense is employed whenever the related occurrence 
is to be described as of some duration, but the aor. whenever 
it is to be conceived as only momentary ; ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 
5, 4, 24. rove piv odv meAtacrac 2éEavro of BaoPapo., (they re- 
ceived them, MOMENTARY,) kat {uayovro (and were fighting with 
them, A DURATION,) éret © zyyve¢ jioav of omAtrat, (as they ap- 
proached, NATURAL IMPERF.,) érparovro, (they took to flight, 
MOMENTARY,) kal oi weAraoral evOdc eizovro (pursued them, DURA- 
r1on). This often points to a difference in the sense, which 
is easily overlooked ; for when it is said, for instance, ‘O kiwy — 
2E Soaps, kal kaNvAakre avrove, it necessarily conveys the idea of 
a continued barking ; but if the expression be xafvAaxrnos, it 
would be the barking of an instant, as momentary as the 2&é- 
doauev. The imperf.is thus constantly employed, when some- 
thing, which was customary or done habitually or frequently, is 
related of a time which is gone by; Midwv 6 Kopotwuiarne oft 
pvac Koswv élxoot, Milo of Crotona ate twenty minas of meat, 
i. e. used to eat. 

5. This difference between what is momentary, and what 
implies a duration, occurs also in the time present, and in the 
future. The language, however, has no double form for it in 
the indic., but in the dependent moods the Greek language 
can always make the distinction. Of these, 

the moods of the perf. and future 
express the time of their indic.; but 

the moods of the pres. and aor. 
do not mark any time whatever’. In this case there is a 
double form, which is perfectly indifferent with regard to time, 
rimrev or Topat, dirye Or diAjonc, &c.; and the Greek writers 


1 The moods of the aor, however have sometimes the signif, of what is past, as 
for instance in Aristoph. Ran. 1416. roy érepov AaBwy are, tv’ EXOyC py MaTHY, 
that thou mightest not have come in vain. The infinit. is frequently to be understood 
in a similar manner, as in Xen. Anab, III. 1,6. izomredoac pn te rede rie 
TOAEWC, Ol UTTaiTLoY sin Kiow diroy yevicOan, i.e. ei Kipw didog yévorro.—For the 
ae ei the aor. see text 6. and for the conj. aor. instead of the Latin fut. exact. 
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avail themselves of this double form, so as to employ chiefly 
the moods of the pres. tense to denote an action or occurrence 
of some duration, and the moods of the aor. for a momentary 
one. For instance, when Demosth. says, (Phil. I. p. 44.) 
Towhjpee mevt}KxovtTa tmapackevacacbal gnu deiv, eit avTove ctTw 

\ / Sy ° . ; 
Tac yvwpac Exav, he wants the men of war to be immediately 
equipped, hence the momentary aor.; but the feeling or disposi- 
tion, which he recommends by yvepac Exev, has some duration. 
Again, (p. 45.) "Iv 7 dua tov ¢6Bov—jovyxtav Exn, 7) Tapioov 
zavtTa apvAakroe Any, it is obvious that here too zyy has a 
duration, and nob) is momentary. The case is the same with 
the awmper. (p. 44, init.) ~Emeéav amavra axovonrte, kotvare, kal 
[) TooTEpOY TpoAauPavere. Here the moment of koivare is dis- 
tinctly marked, but the forming of an opinion is something 
gradual, which the speaker did not conceive as momentary in 
his mind ; hence rooAapuBavere. See Herm. ad Viger., n.165. 6. 
But the distinction frequently depends altogether on the view 
of the speaker or writer, and in numberless passages it is 
perfectly indifferent whether we have Aégyew or Agar, Aévye OF 
AgEov. The distinction, however, is not the less true on the 
whole. 

Obs. 2. Even an action of a long duration may be in the aor. in the dependent 
moods, whenever its completion is taken into the account, and considered as its final 
purpose ; Plato Crit. 15. Téyv raidwy tvexa Botre Cov, tva abrods eOpebyc Kat 
TAWEVTYC. 

6. The part. of the aor. constantly denotes tzme past, and 
becomes a complete part. perf.; awoBadwov, who has lost, and 
consequently now possesses no longer,—palov, who has learnt, 
and consequently knows,—@avev, who has died, dead—oi 
meodvtec, those who fell, the dead. 

Obs. 3. Thus Demosth. (in Mid. 52. p. 576.) the true author of a speech full of 
merited reproaches, ‘O wapecynkwe Ta Epya—ovy 6 éoxeppéivoc ob0' O peptmvyoag 
7a@ Oikata Eyer, i.e. is he who has provided the deeds for it, not he who has prepared 
himself, and taken care to say what is proper. Here we have peptuvnoac quite 
parallel with the tenses of the perf., evidently for the purpose of avoiding the less 
pleasing sound of pepepipynkwc. 

Obs. 4. All that has been observed of the aor. refers chiefly to the Attic 
writers. In Homer the distinction between the tenses is not yet so marked, and 
the imperf. in particular is still frequently confounded with the aor., which was 


only, as it were, at its birth. We leave the examples of this assertion to the indi- 
vicual observation of the learner®. In Herod. too, (and perhaps in the Ionic 





2 We will, however, point out a few passages, where the imperf. is connected with 
aor. without any difference in the action legitimating the distinction, J7. a. 437, 438, 
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dialect in general,) the impery. is often used in a progressive narration as an aor., 
that is to say, for the relation of momentary occurrences, of which the existence 
with other events does not necessarily appear from the context, 3,28. écaXee, 
éxéXeve, and frequently jyowra, apeiBero, &c. 

Obs. 5. Whenever any habitual occurrence, or any customary event, is mentioned, 
without its being an express narrative, the Greeks frequently have, instead of the 
pres., by which it is stated in other languages and even the Greek itself, the aor. 
(which then marks an indefinite time in the strictest sense,) Demosth. Olynth. 2. 
Mikoov mraiopa aveyxairice kai Ouehuoe wavTa, a small mistake overthrows and de- 
stroys all again; Mid. 21. Ob yao 4 mANyH TapéicTyoe THY dpynv, AAX y atria, 
ovdé TO TUTTEDMat—éoTi Jevdv, AAA Td é¢’ UBoe, where éori shows how the 
preceding wapéoryoe is to be understood. Isocr. Paneg.12. (speaking of the great 
games and meetings of the Greeks, contrasted with the continual concourse of 
people at Athens,) At piv ddXat wavnytperc dvd woddov xpdvou oudAXEyELCaL 
Taxéwe OvehdOnoar, 7) O& K.T.X. See also Heind. ad Plat. Phed. 49. 

Obs. 6. There is another instance where the aor. seems to be used instead of the 
pres., viz. the indic. aor. after the question ré od ; ex. gr. Ti ovK émotnoaper 5 
literally, ‘ why have we not done this?’ i.e. let us do this! Ti od tpoacac, i.e. tell 
me instantly. (See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 126.) 

Obs. 7. The Greeks obtained a great latitude in the choice of tenses by intro- 
ducing again the pres. in a narration, whenever the true time is evident from the 
context, and not only by means of the preesens historicum, as it is used in other 
languages, to add to the liveliness of the narrative, but in the midst of a propo- 
sition, for instance in Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 16, it is related, that the army of Cyrus came 
to a ditch, and then he immediately adds, Tairny dé ripv ragooy Bacreds peyac 
Tout avri gpbparoc, éredn mvvOaverar Kipoyv moocedavvorvra. Any other lan- 
guage would necessarily have used the plusg. twice. The case is similar with re- 
gard to the indicat. in intercalated sentences obliquely introduced. See the general 
remark, Obs. 3. in § 139, after H. 

Obs. 8. There are some verbs, the present of which comprises the signif. of a 
perf. Hither belong particularly jew, J am come, i.e. I am here; ex. gr. Plat. 
Criton. init. dpre ijece  madac; in the same way otxopat, J am gone, I am off, 
whereby the imperf. @yero has the appearance of a plusqg. And usually the pres. 
of the verbs denoting to hear, to learn, (dxotw, rvvOavopat, pavOavw, aicOavopat,) 
is used where we employ the perf. Again, vixrety tivd has, besides the signif. of 
begetting, that of being the parent of any one, whence it must be frequently under- 
stood as a perf.: 7odXov oe Ovyroie dkvoy Tikrer TaTNHP. 

Obs. 9. And just as there are in every language certain expressions introduced, 
particularly in daily intercourse, which appear contrary to its general laws, because 
their natural origin has been obscured by time, there are in Greek expressions, 
which cannot be brought under the rules stated about the use of the tenses ; they 
must be remembered without disturbing the rules derived from the agreement of the 





465. 8. 43—45. For it would be absurd to suppose that the landing of the sailors, 
cutting the meat, using the large mantle, had been conceived in the mind of the 
poet as occurrences of some duration, while leading out a number of animals to be 
sacrificed, putting so many pieces of meat on the spits, girding on the sword, 
should have been thought momentary by the same mind ; and Xeize, 6. 107, com- 
pare 106, is still more decisive. But it must be acknowledged, on an attentive 
perusal of Homer, that most of the decided imperf. mixed in the narration denote 
the repetition of actions which are necessarily of some duration, and that we do not 
easily meet in Homer with aor. where there is a co-existence in the time, or where it 
1s a repeated action. 
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language in all the rest. Hither belong the 7y dpa instead of the pres. in argumen- 
tative observations. See Heind. ad Plat. Phed. 35. originally probably, ‘thus it 
always was, (and is still,)...and f observed it not,’ and further in conversation some 
isolated aor. 1. pers. instead of the usual pres. as o0nv, éyveca, to express the 
decided sensation or feeling attendant on the action. See Herm. ad Vig. 162. and 
Buttm.’s Wote to Soph. Philoct. 1289, 1314. See also the Epic éwA\ero in the Anom. 
TEAW. 

Obs. 10. The circumstance that the pres. and imperf. constantly denote a duration 
without completion, has given birth to the custom by which several verbs, of which 
the action is only completed through the concurrence of another individual, as one’s 
giving by another accepting, one’s sending away by another going away, are used in those 
tenses merely of one part of the action, or as is said de conatu, (which expression, 
however, is neither accurate nor sufficient,) Herod. 7, 221. Aewvidng davepdc éort, 
(here tantamount to 7v, according to Obs. 7.) Tov pavti amoméuTwy, iva pi} 
cuvaToAnTai ogt, 0 O& AToTEMTOmEVvOG adbroc piv ovK améduTE, ( forsook him not,) 
Tov O& Tatda—améTepwe, where the last aor. forms the antithesis or contrast to the 
preceding pres. Thus didwot, édidov, must frequently be rendered by offering ; 
meter is properly only swadet, not persuadet. Consult the examples stated in the 
Index to Demosth. Mid. sub voce Preesens. 

Obs. 11. The verb péd\X\ecv with an infin. is used in a periphrastic sense for the 
simple fut., with this distinction, that by the fut. the action of the verb is removed 
to a future indefinite time, but by the circumlocution with péddeuy, the period is fixed 
from which the action of the verb is to be conceived as taking place ; hence péAXw 
woutv (I am (now) one who shall do it).—This verb conveys at the same time the 
collateral idea of shall or must, hence & ijwehdoy wacyey, what T should suffer. The 
difference between the pres. tense or the aor. of the infin. employed with pédAeuy 
lies again in the duration or momentary performance of the action ; but the fut. of 
the infin. is also commonly used by a kind of pleonasm ; Demosth. Mid. 21. and he 
did all this in the presence of people, ot abrov éiraivécecOar pera Tavra Tjpeddov, 
(Lat. ‘qui eum erant laudaturi,’) where we should say more precisely, of whom he 
could foresee that they would praise him. 

Obs. 12. The perf. has also a conj. and opt., and the future has an optative, which 
are really used whenever that kind of uncertainty or contingency which is peculiar 
to these moods (see § 139.) agrees with the time of these tenses. For instance, 
EiGe 0 vidg vevienxor,—Oh that my son had conquered! et rivecg etoehndvOorer, if (by 
chance) some had entered, eimev ort HEou rpéog roeity, he said that he should come the 
third day. But the moods of the pres. and of the aor. assisted by the context being 
sufficient in most of these instances, and the indic. being also very frequently em- 
ployed in sermone obliquo, (compare § 139. Obs. 3.) the former are used only for the 
sake of distinctness, and therefore require no particular elucidation here. And even 
then the periphrastic form, ew. gr. wepiAnkwe @ and einy is generally preferred to 
the conj. and opt. perf. The imper. perf. occurs in its principal 2 pers. chiefly in such 
verbs only, of which the perf. has the signif. of the pres., as cécoay@t, kexnvere, (see 
the Anom. yackw,) pévyoo : the 3 pers. especially of the perf. pass. marks a con- 
clusive resolution, let it-then be done! and frequently supplies an energetic expression, 
ex. gr. Niy O& TovTO reToApHoOw eizety, be it dared, Aristoph. Vesp. 1129. weze- 
pac0u, be it attempted, i. e. attempt it. 


§ 188.—Fuiurum 3. 


1. The fut. 3. in both form and signif. is properly composed 
of the perf. and fut.; it transfers into futurity what is com- 
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pletely past and accomplished; Plato Rep. 6. ‘H woXureta re\éwe 
KEKOGMHOETAL, EdV O TOLOVTOS a’THY értokoTy PvAGE, the state will 
have been perfectly arranged (not be arranged, Lat. adornata 
erit civitas, not adornabitur) when it is superintended by such 
a governor. Aristoph. Nud. 1436. warny guot KexAadoerat, (com- 
pare § 134, 4.) then shall I have wept in vain. The perf. fre- 
quently denotes @ situation which is stil continuing, ex. gr. éy- 
yéypauuac does not mean simply I have been inscribed, but also 
I am inscribed, am on the list. The case is the same with this 
fut., Aristoph. Hg. 1871. Oddsic card orovdde pereyyoapyosrat, 
"AAN horep iv TO TewTOY, tyyeyoapera, none shall for any con- 
sideration be transferred from one list-to another, but every one 
shall continue inscribed as he was at first. 

2. Hence this is the proper fut. of such perf. as obtain a 
particular signif., which may be conceived as that of a pres. ; 
AéAeerat, tt is a remnant, Nedshberar, it will be a remnant, (Asp- 
Ohoera, it will be left behind,) xéxrnuar, I possess, uguvnpa, I 
remember, KEKTHGOMAL, MEUVI|TOMAL. 

3. The Attic writers, moreover, employ the fui. 3. in the 
pass. voice of several verbs as a simple fut. pass. Independ- 
ently of the verbs dé and mimpdoxw, (see the Anom.) this is 
chiefly the case with zematcoua, Kexopoua, which ought never 
to be taken by a forced interpretation for the original fwd. 3. 
nor ought this to be done with other verbs in which this fut. 
(with Attic writers) sometimes has the usual signif. of the fut. 
pass., as eBAjooua, AeAéGouae and others, which we leave to 
individual notice. 


Obs. This fut. 3. has, however, a particular emphasis in some verbs, and denotes 
either—1.) it shall be, I will have it so, Soph. 47. 1141. Menelaus’ speech, “Ey cot 
podow, Tv’ éoriv ovxi Parréov—is answered, Xb 0’ avrakovoe TovTOY we TEOa- 
erat, where the usual rapyoerat would -not have been so energetic by far ; or 2.) 
hastening, ¢paze, kai wempazerat, (Aristoph. Plut. 1026. cf. 200.) properly, speak, 
and it shall be done, i.e. it shall be done instantly. And it is apparently from such 
passages that the ancient denomination of this fut., paulo-post-futurum, was derived. 


§ 139.—Moods. 


1. The indicat., as the mood conveying the idea of certainty, 
and the imperat., as that of command, agree in their essential 
parts with the usage of other languages. Conditional, hypo- 
thetical, or dependent propositions may be expressed in Greek 
in two ways, either by the conj. or the optat., whilst other lan- 
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guages, for instance the Latin, have but the conj. The conj. 
mood in Greek is used in propositions containing an assertion 
on which experience or the future has to decide, in how far 
this assertion will hold good or not; the optat. however is used 
whenever any assertion is to be conceived as merely hypotheti- 
cal or conditional, without any reference as to whether the fu- 
ture or experience may confirm it or not. 


Obs. 1. Though the nature of the conj. and optat. points to their being merely 
employed in dependent propositions, still there are certain instances in which they 
occur even in simple or principal propos. We shall treat first of the latter :— 


I.—The Conj. in Simple Propositions. 

1.) as the expression of doubt and reflection (conj. dubitativus or deliberativus). 
The conj. occurs in this instance scarcely otherwise than in the first person. 
Such propositions ought to be conceived as dependent ones, since the verbs 
BodXet, Oéderg, odK oida are either added or to be understood, ex. gr. 7d0ev 
BovrEt dpEwpat ; where shall I begin? Bovde ody cxowdper 5 Anacr. Ti cor 
OéXere wownow 3 (conj. aor.) or without such verbs: eizw ovv cord airiov; 
shall I tell you the reason? Plat. Theet. 17.—viv axcovow adfic; Luc. Dial. 
M. 30, 1.—ri wow 3 wij BO; wot roawwyat ; Eurip. Jon. 758. eimwpev 7 
oly@pev, i) Ti Opaoouey ; This conj. may be also sometimes found in the 
second and third person, ew. gr. ot tig EXOy ; Dem. Mid. 10. 0 rovodrog 
TOTEOA LH OW OiKnY; 

2.) as the expression of gentle command or of a wish, (conj. adhortativus,) 
merely in the first person, principally of the plur., cx. gr. twpev, let us go, 
iwpev, cvupBovrrdwper, &e. 

3.) instead of the imperat. in the second and third person, but only in com- 
mands negatively expressed, with yn and od py ; in which case the con. 
aor. is used, (see § 148, 3.) ew. gr. ay Teéonc ; Soph. Ant. 84. add’ ody 
Tpounvocye ye touvro poevi. Hl. 1035. aAN obzor’ && Ewovye pr) pabyc 
7008. 

4.) In Epic writers we frequently meet with the conj. of the aor. for the real 
fut., and the origin of this usage may be explained by the signification of 
the fut. in the ancient language not having been so distinctly marked as 
it was in later times ; ex. gr. ov ydp mw Toiove idov avépag ovdé tOwpan, 
nor may I (probably) see any more, Il. a. 262. kai moré Tig eimyor, C. 459. 
This conj. occurs even in the midst of the most decided futures, ex. gr. Od. 
pt. 383, dvoopat tic ’Aidao Kai éy vexvecor pazivo. 


Il.—The Optat. in Simple Propositions. 


1. as the expression of a wish: Plat. Phedr. eatr."Q Oeoi doinré por Kad@ yeve- 
o8at ravcobev" zovatov O& VopiZoun TOY codov, &c. This optat. serves 
likewise for softening down the harshness of command, and is thus used 
for the imperat.: Hom. Od. &. 407. rdyuora pot évOov éraipor ciey ; it is 
also used for expressing the will and design, usually in the first person, and 
similar to the conj., but with this distinction, that the optat. does not, like 
the conj., compel to immediate action. Od. 7. 383. aia POéwpev EdovTEG 
—Biorov 8 avroi kai xrnpar Exwpev, daccdpevoi—oikia 0 avre Keivov 
Untéor Ooipev ExELy, NO OoTig O7vIOL. 

2.) with ay, see 3, 4. 
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Obs. 2. The usage of the Hpics respecting the moods in simple propos. coincides 
with that of the Attic writers. The only peculiarity of the Epics is that they use 
the part. dv and xé by far more frequently. (See below 3.) 

2. The conj. and optat. are principally and properly em- 
ployed in dependent sentences. ‘The remark that the conj. 
mostly accompanies the principal, the optat. the historical 
tenses, is based on the nature of these moods; see Text 1. 
The Greek says, for instance, ov« oida dot Tpdtwpa, (non 
habeo, quo me vertam,) because I suppose that the future 
will decide whither I am to turn. Hence the conj. follows 
after a perfect, (the latter implying by its nature a present 
time,) and after a future; and even_after an aorist when it 
stands for the perf., according to § 137,38. But in a narration 
the mind is carried back to the past, and thus identifying itself 
with the person which acts or speaks, abstracts completely from 
any future time which is to decide or has already decided on 
what has been stated; ev. gr. od« ydsv Sor ToaTotuny (non 
habebam, quo me verterem). 

3. The use of the moods is intimately connected with that 
of the particle av; whereby this part of the syntax becomes 
so very complicated and difficult. The nature of the part. av 
consists in its modifying the meaning of a propos. construed 
with the con. or optat., and hence arose a second usage of this 
part., that of being annexed to other words. It points out 
that the import of a sentence is to be considered as depending 
upon a certain condition, without however explicitly mentioning 
it, (at least in most cases,) but leaving it to be inferred. The 
part. av therefore implies in fact always a whole sentence con- 
taining a condition.—We shall now treat of the particular cases 
in which it occurs :— 

1.) dy with the indicat. of the present and perf. is a combination which is im- 
possible, since the certainty and positive nature of any assertion would 
become uncertain by its being made dependent upon a condition, When 
we therefore meet with dy in a propos. construed with the pres. or perf., 
the part. dy does not belong to the indicat. but to another word in the sen- 
tence; ex. gr. in oipat Gy, ob« dy oid’ br1—, the part. av belongs to the de- 
pendent propos. (see for more examples in Obs. 4. below). But it may be 
connected with the indicat. of the fut. by way of softening down the deci- 
sive character of any assertion made with regard to future things, similarly 
to the conj. aor. instead of the fut.; see Obs. 1. I. 4., ew. gr. Od. y. 80. 
cipeat, Ommoden Eipev éyw O& KE TOL KaTadéew. Ll. a. 174. Tap émovyeé Kat 
GAOL, Ol KE PE TLYLNOOVOL, : 

2.) ay with the indicat. of the historical tenses signifies— 

a.) the repetition of an action, in so far as this same repetition is to be 
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conceived as dependent upon certain conditions, but the existence of 
which is merely hinted at by the addition of dy; for instance, ézroiee 
ay, he used to do, viz. aS often as circumstances would admit of it. 
This usage is very common with all writers. 

b.) In the same manner is dy used with the historical tenses, whenever 
the sense is to be conveyed that any condition under which an action 
may or might take place, may or might possibly not be fulfilled. 
The imperf. is then employed with ay, respecting an action the im- 
possibility of which exists in the present time ; if in the past, the 
plusq. or the aor. with ay, ex. gr. éxotouy dy rovro, I should do so (the 
idea in the mind of the speaker is aX’ od wotw) ; and with a ne- 
gation : ot« dy émoinoa, ovk dv éxerornnerv, I should not have done 
so (mentally supplied : adn’ ézroinaa). 

Obs. 3. Omitted in dy with verbs denoting that something ought to be done, or 

might be permitted, as ypijy, 20er, mooonKer, &eqv, éviv, ex. gr. Soph. El. 1505. 

xony 0 ebOde eivat THVOE Tog TaoLY CiKnY, 

OoTLG TEPa TPAOOELY ye THY VOpwY HEEL, 

KTEiVELY* TO yap TaVvOvUPYOY OvK AY HV OND. 
Here the reason of the omission is, that the idea in the mind of the speaker is not 
aX ov xp ; for the necessity of the fact is not here denied, but the fact itself, 
To the latter words, however, the reply is, @\N’ ore TWoAU.— EEty yap amwogev- 
yew, I might have fled (mentally supplied, a\N’ ot« azépuyoyv). But as soon as 
one may reply, adXa Osi, Zeore or ov Ost, the part. dv is again employed. Itis for 
the same reason that dy is usually omitted with the verbs woedov, ZuedXov, Ednv, 
¢GovdAouny.—See for another instance below E. 3. 

3.) The conj. describing an object as existing only under certain conditions 
which are to take place either in the present or future time, involves in 
fact always the part. av. We therefore may say that its being added to 
a conj. is superfluous. Hence no simple propos. are ever construed with 
av and the conj., at least not in good Attic prose. But if we meet with 
the conj. with ay in dependent propos. or such as begin with a conjunction 
or a pronoun, the part. dy is, according to the usage of speech, to be sepa- 
rated from the conj. mood, and is intimately to be connected with the con- 
junction or the pronoun, ex. gr. av, o7é6ray, (for et dv, oor’ ay, dc ay,) &e. 

4,) The optat. construed with dy serves for expressing a mere subjective opi- 
nion, limited by certain conditions, and is therefore employed to convey a 
doubtful assertion or the idea of a bare possibility, and which is rendered 
in English by may, might, &c. 3 cx. gr. iowe av ovv TivEC émiTIWNOELaY 
Toic eionpéevotc, some perhaps might find fault with what I said ; adn’ ody, 
eto TLC AY, but some one might say— 3; nodswo dv Osacaiwny Tav’ra’—rO 
GwparoEéc éoTLy ov Tic av &Warro, the corporeal is what can be touched. 
This is the manner of speaking, owing to that modesty or moderation so 
peculiar to the Attic writers, which is used for the most positive assertions 
and predictions, or for avoiding the more positive character of the future 
tense ; ex. gr. ob yao av Taye HON yeyevnpéva TH vuvi BonOsia Kwrvoar 
OuvvnGeinuev'—ovk av gvyoic, you will not escape; yévouro 0 dv wav év 
TP paxow xpovy. _Lastly, this optat. with dy is likewise employed for 
softening down the harshness of command ; hence éyorg av for Eye‘ — 
xXwpotc ay eiow, Soph. 


4, When the particles and pronouns compounded with av 
are construed with the conj. of the aor., the latter constitutes 
a presupposed preterite, and consequently if the context points 
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to a time to come, it becomes a future preterite (in Latin 
futurum exactum). 

Examples: Dem. Mid. 10. xpi) dé, drav pév ridyobe rove voptove, 
Omotou Tivéc Eloe oKomEty® Erercay de OjoOe, puddrrey Kal yojaOat, but 
when you have given them; érevday amavra akovonre, Koivate, when 
you shall have heard all, then judge ; avrn } mapackevi dvapetvac dvvi- 
oETal, Ewe Ay TEplryevwuEOa THY ExOpGv.—OragpGepet 4, Te Ay Aan. ' 

5. Any conditional, contingent, or uncertain expression which 
is expressed hypothetically, may, owing to its construction, be 
rendered in Greek by the infinit. or the participle with the 
addition of av. This advantage of imparting the power of the 
opt. or indicat. with av to the participle and infinit. gives to the 
Greek a great superiority over all known languages. The 
infinit. or participle however can never be employed instead of 
the conj. with ay, since, according to text 3, 3, the part. ap is 
never to be construed with the conj. mood, but is to be con- 
nected with certain conjunctions or pronouns, and therefore 
must be omitted whenever the conjunction or pronoun be 
omitted. 

Examples: Ovovrac avapayécacOar ay cuppaxove Tooc\a(3orrec, 
they think they might repair their defeat, if they had allies (dvapa- 
Xéoawr ay, ei mpocraPotev, see below, A.); 7dAAa ctwTo, TOAN ay 
exwv eivetv, whilst I could say a great deal more. Herod. 7, 139. vov 
dé “AOnvaiovg av zie Aeywy, (who might say,) owrijpac yevecOar rijc 
"EAAdooe obk ay éLaudpro. Plat. Crit. 9. of padiwe dmoxrivyvytec Kat 
dva[swokdperol y ay, €i otoir’ joa, who lightly put to death, and would 
probably restore again to life, if they but could (dveGwqoxorr’ av, see 
Sy Dads) 

The part. av, if placed after the verbs doxety, oleoOar, 2XaiZev, 
ovk tort, and similar ones, imparts to the infinit. of the aor. the 
power of the znfinit. future. 

Examples: Ovx torw Eva dvopa av dvynOivat more dtavT7a Tavra 
moaéat, it is not to be supposed that any man should ever be able to 
perform all this (dvyy0jvai wore without dy means, would have per- 
formed all this) ; éddke ay tity idéwe mavra dvawpatat, (on the position 
of ay, see Obs. 4.) it appeared to us that he would gladly perform all 
this. 'The same applies to the part. of the aor. with avy after such 
verbs as are construed with the participle instead of the infinit. See 
§ 144, 4. a. 


Obs. 4. As to the position of dy, it is to be remarked that it never can begin the 
sentence. But the question after which word in the sentence it is to be placed 
depends in many eases upon the choice of the writer, or upon the intention of ren- 
dering the uncertainty sensible either a little sooner or a little later, or in some 
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instances it is added to some word or other without any such reason. Thus it is 
frequently placed directly after the opt. or indicat., but never after the conj., for the 
reason quoted above in 3,3. The part. dy is likewise frequently annexed to the 
adverbs ric, mHc, yao, and to ovK, oddeic, &c. not only in sentences construed with 
the conj., but also in such as are construed with the opt. or indicat. We have 
already mentioned the expressions civat dy, ovx ay oida, in text 3,1. Examples 
of this kind are: Plato Phedo 116. oiwat dv, we tyw éyw, wotctc, where dv 
belongs to wowoic. Tim. p. 26. b. ode ay oid ef Cuvainny dravra év pynpy Tad 
aBeiv, i.e. ei Ouvaipny ay, ‘whether I could, viz. if I were asked. "Eddxcer av 
Hpiv yoewe TavTa CvavTpa~at, where dy belongs to the injinit. The position of ay 
in sentences like the following is to be noticed, Demosth. O/. 1, 13. (5.) ri ody ay 
Tic el7oL TavTa AEyEtc tiv vy, where av, though belonging to etzo, is connected 
with zi ody of another sentence. Plat. Phedo p. 87. a. ri otv ay gain 6 XoOyoe 
ért amworetc, instead of ri ody amtoreic, gain av 6 X. Demosth.c. Aristocr. 
680, 26. te rovrou Tov Wydispatoc Kupwhévrog ay, ei uy Cv Amac, HOiKknYTO ot 
Baorrkic, i.e. ci 7b WY. ExvpwOn, ot Bacirsic HOtknv7’ Ay, (would be wronged, see 
below,) ¢¢ ju7) Ov’ nag (i.e. if it were not for us, see § 150). 

Obs. 5. The particle dy, like a negation, is often repeated twice or three 
times without imparting any additional strength to the sense. This is the case 
principally in such propositions as those in which ay is combined with one of the 
words quoted in Obs. 4., and where dy is repeated with the mood, (viz. either with 
the indicat. or opt.) ex. gr. 7&¢ av Tor’ agiKoiuny av'—odK ay P0avore ay ; or 
when sentences are intercalated: Soph. H/. 333. Wor’ av, si cOévoc NaBoume, 
Onrwoou’ av oi adroic gpovd. See Heind. ad Pl. Phedr. 138. Herm. Opuse. IV. 
p- 188. 


6. The dependent propos. in which the moods are principally 
employed, are of a manifold nature. The rules respecting the 
moods in these propos. are not to be separated from those in 
simple propos., and the conj. and opt. stand therefore in de- 
pendent propos. only when their usage agrees with the general 
rules noted above. Hence it is a mistake to consider the moods 
as dependent upon the preceding particles; on the contrary, 
the particle is frequently modified by the following mood. We 
think it useful to take a short review of the different kinds of 
dependent propos., in order to follow up the general definition 
in the various instances in which the moods are applied, and 
to be thus enabled to see which constructions are predominating 
in dependent sentences, and the reason why they are made use 
of. We shall treat, 1.) of conditional propos., 2.) of relative 
propos., 3.) of propos. beginning with the particles of time, 
4.) of propos. containing a reason or cause, 5.) of propos. ex- 
pressing any purpose or aim, 6.) of propos. expressing conclu- 
sions, 7.) of transitive propos. with 6ér, we, that, 8.) of direct 
and indirect interrogative propos. 

§ 189. A.—Conditional Propositions. 

In every conditional propos. the condition is considered 

either as possible or as impossible. The possible case is either 
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expressed as quite certain and positive, or as the partial and 
subjective meaning of the speaker, or as dependent upon a 
future time and experience. This gives rise to the following 
Cases :— 

1. Possibility, without any mention of uncertainty, <i with 
the indic.: ci {3odvrTnoe, kal noroaWev, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened; ei tt Eyae, ddc, if thou hast any thing, give it. 

Obs. 1. The future time is in itself always uncertain, or at least dependent upon 
certain conditions : hence the Greek gives in such cases the preference to the conj. 
mood. But ei with the fut. indic. is used as often as any condition in being ful- 
filled is either feared or hoped for by the speaker ; since the mind of the latter, 
being affected by the probable result, keeps no more within the boundaries of mere 
reflection, but anticipates at once the event, as one which has been already real- 
ised: ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 4,7, 3. ri yao orpaTig obK« ETL Ta émiTHOELa, Et wy 
AnwWéueOa TO xwptov. Plat. Phedo p. 107. ¢. 6 Kivdvvoc ddgeueyv dv dsvog eivar, 
ei rig abrijg (rie Wuxic) apernoe. Eurip. Hel. 1010. aducoinuey av, a py 
amodwow. See in particular the example in 5. below, in Eurip. (Or. 559.) and 
some others quoted by Kriiger on the passage in Xen. quoted above. 


2. The condition is of such a nature as to be decided on by 
experience (or future time). That the con. mood must be 
used in such cases follows from its general definition in § 139, 1, 
and that adv is then joined to the particle, (gay, jv, av, Epic 
el xe, Owdrav, &c.) follows from 3, 3., ex. gr. gay te Exwper, 
dwcouev, tf we should have any thing, we will give it to you, zav 
tle TIVa TOV UTADXOVTWY VOUwY MH KAaAwS EXE HYyNTAaL, ypapicbw. 

Obs. 2. It is, however, not against the Grecian usage of speech to omit some- 
times the part. av ; the propos. is then merely construed with ei and the conj., and 
the case is essentially the same with the preceding one, yet with this exception, 
that the condition is to be considered as less dependent upon casual events, and as 
one which in future time is certainly going to be realised. This construction is 
also to be met with in Attic writers: ex. gr. Soph. Zid. R. 873. vBpic, et woAdwy 
wmep7ANoOy, a condition, the fulfilling of which is likely to result from the nature 
of the UBorc itself ; ibid. 198. redex yao ci tr vdE agg, ToUT én’ Huap EoxEera. 
Not so certain is this passage with the Epics: J/. a. 340. «. 257. (see for more 
examples in Herm. Opusc. IV. p. 97. 8.) 

3. The condition is merely a supposition of a case, (a mere 
hypothesis,) which may in itself be possible, but which is to be 
considered in the mean time as entirely independent from the 
idea as to whether it will be realised in future or not: « with 
the opt. In the conclusion, (see below, 5.) the opt. with Gay is 
usually employed, ew. gr. <i tie TavTa TpaTToL, péya fe av wpedAh- 
cee, if any one should do this, he would render me a great ser- 
vice; ei tic Tavta kal avra e&erdoeev, evpor av, if any one should 
examine this, he would find. 


Obs. 3. On the very rare and doubtful instances in good Attic prose where éay is 
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combined with the opt. on account of a preceding historical tense, see the general 
remark in Obs. 2. (after H.) The connecting of édy (as coming from «i dy) with 
the opt. would make one condition dependent upon another ; or with other words, 
would point out the improbability of what has been stated in the preceding condi- 
tional propos.; as is the case, for instance, in Xen. Hipparch. 7,4. jv 6& 4 pév 
mONC TOET NT aL emi TA VaYTUKA—TOdE CE imméiacg AELWOELE Ta eKTOE TOU TEiyOUC 
CracwZerv, where however another reading has d&iWoy. But ei dv, separated with 
the opt., occurs more frequently ; in these instances ay is to be referred to the 
opt., and it then forms the mood which is noted in § 139, 3, 4, for instance in Xen. 
Cyrop. 3, 3,55, and in indirect questions in section H. 

4. Impossibility or unbelief, or, in general, where a case is 
imagined, of which it is presupposed that it does not exist. 
In this case the zmperf. without av is usually employed for the 
present time, and the conclusion in the second part of the pro- 
pos. is expressed by the imperf. with av, (compare §$ 189, 3. 
2. b.) ex. gr. ei te cixev, 2dld0v av, if he had any thing, he would 
giwe it. Here the idea is necessarily in the mind of the 
speaker, but he has nothing. When the case refers to the 
time past, si with the indic. of the aor. is used, and in the 
conclusion the aor. with dv: ex. gr. el ti Exxev, Owxev av, if he 
had had any thing, he would have given it. But the two sen- 
tences may refer to dissimilar times, ex. gr. si teioOnv, ovk av 
nppworovv, had I obeyed, (complied with advice,) I should not now 
be ill.it follows of course that a proposition, which, if not 
hypothetical, would be expressed in the perfect, is in this case 
rendered by the plusgp., and the present by the imperf. ; ex. gr. 
Demosth. Ol. 3. p. 32. ci yao avtdoxn 7a Wnplopara iv, ovK av 
Pidkimmoce TocouTov UBoiKEl YOdvov. 

Obs. 4. When the conclusion refers to the past, but is at the same time to convey 
the idea of duration, it is rendered by the imperf. with ay, ex. gr. Herod. 7, 139. cai 


oUTw av ix auddrepa 7) EXGe éyivero UTd Mépoyot. Demosth. Mid. p. 523. Reisk. 
Z 


wavr ay édeyev ovrocg tore. Thue. 1, 9. ob« dy ody vyowy ew THY TEpLoLKiOwY 
HTELOWTNC WY EKOATEL, EL WH TL Kal VaUTLKOY EiXEY. 

5. The sentence containing the conclusion is not confined to 
any definite construction, because sentences of this class are to 
be considered as independent or simple propositions. The opt. 
with av therefore in independent propos. may just as well follow 
after ci with the indic. as after zav with the conj.; and on the 
other hand, the conclusion, expressed by the indic. with or 
without av, may equally well follow after <i with the opt. 


Examples: Plat. Apol. p. 25. b. todd} tty ree evdatporia ein Tepl rove 
véoue, €i Ele pe povoc avrove drapbeioet, ot 0 aANot WhedXovaty. Com- 
pare Hipp. Min. p. 364. a.—Eurip. Or. 559, ei yao yuraixeg é¢ rod 
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Sova. Opacove avdpac govevery, Karaguyac mowvperar é¢ TeKYa,—rap" : 
ovceyv abratc Hy ay bAAVVat wooec.— ibid. 1130. ei wey yap ete yuvaixa 
owdoovecréoay Lidog pebsiperv, Cuvckreje av hy fdvoc.—Plat. Prot. Pp: 
334. b. oloy Kat 6 Kémpoc,—ei 0° é0édoLe Ext Tove mropQoug Kal Tove véoue 
kN@vac émefsaddev, wav7a aaddAhvoev.—Xen. Anab. 5, 1,9. gav ody 
Kara pépoc PuAdTTwpEY Kat oKoTopev, HTTov dvvawT av Hyde Onpav ot 
mo\éuor; (the latter example is taken from a speech most instructive 
respecting conditional sentences.) The fourth case alone (see text 4.) 
is of that kind where the first part of the proposition and its conclusion 
stand in a reciprocal relation to each other; the mere indic. there- 
fore (without dy) stands usually only in such cases as we noticed in 
§ 139. Obs. 3. 


= 


B.—Propositions beginning with pronouns relative. 


1. The adverbial pronouns, or the relative adv. of place, (ov, 
daov, &c.) of time, (nvixa, &c.) of manner, (we, dmwe, &c.) are of 
course to be reckoned among the pronouns relative. These 
relative propositions (which must be well distinguished from 
indirect interrogative propos. in section H.) are either con- 
strued like independent propos., or, when considered as de- 
pendent ones, the same constructions as are already enume- 
rated in conditional propes. are to be attended to. 

2. We therefore only observe that 1.) propositions with the 
indic. either refer in a specified manner to a preceding pron. 
demonstrative, whether it be expressed or merely understood, 
or they are of amore general nature, (beginning with Gorte, 
dattcouv,) 1n which case they correspond with the Latin propos. 
construed with quicungue; 2.) that in propos. with the conj., 
av is always joined to the pron. relative, and then the sentence 
is always of a general character; 3.) that in propos. with the 
opt., av is either omitted, in which case they are also of a gene- 
ral character, or they are intercalated sentences belonging to 
an oblique speech, (see Ods. 4.) or av is added, and then it 
forms that mood which we have mentioned above, (or it may 
have originated in the change of the conj. into that of the opt., 
see Obs. 4.) 4.) that the historical tenses in the indic. with av 
are used wherever they would be employed in a simple propos. 
All these different cases will be easily understood by the fol- 
lowing examples :— 


« 


Examples: Aééw & ijxovca.—Xen. Anab. 6, 5, 6. eBarrov, érdcoue 
émehapPavev » orpatia; id. Cyr. 3, 2, 26. dwow, dcov tte dnmore 


zowxe.—LEurip. Iph. T. 39. Ow yap, 0¢ dv KkaréXOn rhvee yqv “EXAynv 
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avjo.— Troad. 1031. vépor 6& révde rate ddNaor Bec yuvattl, Ovijoxecr, 
frig av wo00@ woow.—Xen. Anab. 2, 5, 32, of irmeic, did Tov redtov 
éXavvorvtec, writ Evtuyxavorey "EXANM, TavrTac EKrELvor, (compare 
below C. Obs. 2.)—Hell. 2, 1, 82. Avoavépoc, ®idokhéa Eowrhaoac, O¢ 
Tove ’Ardolove xaraxpnuvicere, (a fictitious case,) ré ein akioc ralciy, 
azéogager, (sc. tov ®.)—Cyr. 2,1, 4. Povdrevodpefa, drwc av apora 
dywviCoipsba, how we might fight in the most advantageous manner. 
—Eur. Hel. 815. pi gore éXric, ) povn owOeiper av, (see for more 
examples in Matthiz’s Gram. § 528.)—Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 26. “Hpiv ¢cé 
Omirixov peév iv, @ tows av édvydpeOa airov hapPave ovdéy Te 
agbovor. 

Obs. 1. The usage of adding dv to the particles relative is, as far as Attic prose is 
concerned, beyond doubt ; but the Epics use far more frequently the mere conj., 
ex. gr. Il. a, 229. 7) ToXd AWidy ~cTi—OGp’ ArroaipetoOa Boric céEv avTioy Eiry. 
The tragic writers sometimes imitate this mode of construction, (see A. Obs. 2.) ew. gr. 
Soph. Trach. 251. rov Adyou 8’ od yon P0dvoy, yuv7, mpoceivar, Zeve OTov TOAaKTwP 
gavy; yet not without sufficient reason, since the question is here of a definite 
object. . 

Obs. 2. We meet very frequently with the future indic. where in Latin the conj. 
must be used, in relative propos., which express an aim or purpose, or wherein the 
meaning is, that something ought or may be done; ez. gr. Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 2. 
édoke 7) Onuw Tpidkovta avdoac téoPat, ot Tobe TaTpiove vpove Evyypaovet, 
Ka ove zodirevoovot.—Anab. 7, 6, 24. ayopg O& txonobe orama ExovTEC, OTwY 
wynoecGe.—In the same way we meet after negative sentences with the indic., 
where in Latin the conj. must be used. Hell. 6. 1, 4, (5.) wap’ éuoi odeeic 
paPogopet, dori 7 ixavdcg EaTLYV ica Tovety epoil. 

Obs. 3. In certain modes of speech, the imperat. may be also used after particles 
relative ; ex. gr. oic0' 5 doaccy; oic8’ we zoincoy in tragic writers ; also in the 
third pers.: oic@a viv & pot yevtcOw. Eurip. 

Obs. 4. For the use of the mere cong. and other moods in indirect questions see 
below H. 2; for the opt. with dy after historical tenses in the principal propos., and 
for the opt. and indic. in intercalated sentences, in the middle of an oblique speech, 
see the general remark (after H.) in Obs. 2. and 3.; for the inf. after particles relat. 
see § 14]. Obs. ; for the fut. with xé after particles relat. in Epic writers, see § 139, 
3, 1. 


C.—Propositions beginning with the particles of tune. 

1. Particles of this kind are: we, Ore, 67dr¢, él, Ewe, &&, ov, 
mpiv, tore; the Epic juoe, ddpa, cvte, and others. Their con- 
struction agrees essentially with that of relative propositions, 
these particles partaking for the most part of a relative nature. 
We shall therefore limit our observations to some particular in- 
stances, and quote examples for common use. ‘The construc- 
tion with the conj. adds again Gv to the particles of time, with 
the only exception of we, which in this combination signifies either 
as, when, or it tends to express an aim or purpose. See below. 


Examples : Oi rodépiot, We eidov rove Mhdove, earnoav.— Xen. Anab. 
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x } \ 
3,1, 9. eiwe dé Ori, Eweday Tdyiora } orpareta Arjen, evOve arowéper 
avrov.—ibid. 3, 5, 18. waphyyetdar, ered) Cert oevay ouveckevacpEevouc 
madvrac dvaravedOal, Kat ExecOar Wri’ dv tic TapayyeiAn.—Plat. Phed. 
101. d. ei O€ Tic abritg Tite UroVEcEwe ExotTO, yaioELY ENC AY Kal OVK 
p- ° ° y = xX ? x Q c n¢ 


> Ey Ste, e/ aN. Wea Dee ee oes Ody ries 
aATOKOLVALO, EWE AYVTAAT EKELYNC Open EvVTa oxebato. 


Obs. 1. That Homer omits very frequently av in propos. construed with the conj., 
corresponds with the observation we have made with regard to the particles rela- 
tive and the particles expressing a condition ; ex. gr. adN’ Ore ynodoKwor TéALY Kara 
ov avOowzwy, Od. o. 408. and in many other passages. For examples in later 
writers and their interpretation see Herm. Op. IV. p. 103. 

Obs. 2. The opt. is usually employed with the particles, conveying the idea of 
repetition, especially with ozore ; this is likewise the case when there is any men- 
tion of a facts ; in such instances we meet far more rarely with the indic. 
The put. émdray is used with the conj. (but Homer may, according to Obs. 1., use 
the conj. with ézére.) The reason for this combination lies of course in the mooie 
since, for instance, in Omére ot mohémoe éwiPowvTo, amexwpovry, the approach of the 
enemy is here to be conceived as the subjunctive motive of repeated retreat, though 
the retreat itself has been already stated asa fact. But when we read for instance, 
O7dTay oTpatoTEdevwyTat, Tappoy eEoLBaddAovtt, the proposition expresses the 
customary practice as a fact, excluding every allusion to an opinion upon that point.— 
The construction with ozdrav and the opt., which is very rare, is easily explained 
by the following examples : Xen. Cyrop. 1, 3, 11. &i0’ omd Trav jot ei To Oeirvor, 
Aéyow’ av, STE NoUTat. Compare besides the general remark, Obs. 2. (after H.) 

Obs. 3. “Ewe, Epic d¢pa, with the indic. expresses the idea of duration, during which 
something happens, and signifies in this case, so long as, or, when used to express a 
momentary action, till. “Ew¢ av with the conj. (éor’ av, Epic eiodce or etc Ore Ke) 
also signifies ¢i/, but with this distinction from we with the mere opé., that by the 
former a limit is set to the principal action by the introduction of another, whilst 
by the latter the acting subject itself sets a limit to the principal action. Attentive 
reading will furnish the student with a sufficient number of examples. For an 
example with the opt. and dy after ewe see text 1. 

Obs. 4. The particle zoiv or rpiv 7 (Epic wdpoc), before, the very opposite to the 
foregoing part., is construed with the accus. with the inf., but admits likewise of the 
construction with a definite mood. It is difficult to point out accurately the differ- 
ence between these two constructions, since Homer, for instance, combines the con. 
or opt. and the infinit. in one and the same sentence, without any essential distine- 
tion; ex.gr. Il. 9. 504. Od. 8.373. mapoc alone, as conjunction, is always construed 
with the inf., and azpiv seems to give the preference to the indic., in the case of dis- 
tinct facts being quoted, which have already taken place: (Od. 6. 180. Soph. Gd. 
T. 775.) whilst the inf. and conj. are principally used whenever there is any allusion 
to future events. For an example with the opt. (where the inf. might have been 
used equally well,) see JU. ¢. 580. and for the opt. with adv see Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 48. 


D.—Propositions expressing any cause or reason. 


1. Besides some particles of time, as ével, érsvdj, which may 
likewise convey the idea of reason or cause, there are the conj. 
drt, OldTt, ovvexa, Which belong to this section. They are con- 
strued either with the ¢ndic. when any reason or cause is to be 
represented asa fact; or with the opt. when the former is to 
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be stated as merely existing in the mind of the speaker. We 
therefore meet with the latter mood for the most part only in a 
narration. 

2. The conj. cannot be construed with these particles; for 
every sentence containing the reason (even when it refers to 
the future) of the action expressed in the principal proposition, 
stands to the latter in a relation on which experience and time 
have already completely decided. For when I say, for instance: 
“T write now, because he will soon be here,” it is just the same 
as if I said: “ Gecause I know he will soon be here.” 

3. The opt. with av, and the historical tenses with av, are but 
modifications of sentences expressed by the indic., and are 
therefore sufficiently explained by what we said in § 139, 3. 

Examples will be furnished by attentive reading. For an 
example of the indic. with av see IZ. 0. 228; of the opt. with av 
see Aristoph. Plut. 120. 


E.—Propositions expressing any aim or purpose. 

1. The conjunctions denoting purpose or design are we, iva, 
(Epic 6¢oa,) and py, to which we may also reckon émwe¢, when 
it is to be rendered by that ; this is the case when it stands after 
certain verbs which signify to exhort, to be afraid of, to endea- 
vour, to be cautious, ex. gr. wapaxaXiv, dvrAdtrecOa, Spar, ém- 
péAcoOar, wéree ot, ToatTav, &c. Their usual construction is 
with the conj., even after historical tenses, whenever any pur- 
pose is not distinctly to be represented as the intention of the 
subject. Nothing, however, is more usual than that the conj. 
is alternately employed with the indic. fut.; the same as was 
the case with the part. relative, when they imply any aim or 
purpose, (see B. Obs. 2.) ex. gr. Thuc. 2, 3. Evvekéyovro—érwe 
pn oa Tov ddov gavepol Wow idvtec, &c.—38, 4. Eroacoon, 
e 7 e 7 a ? ? 
Orwe tic BonGaa HEe.—l, 56. expaccev dTwe TWOAEMOE yévnTal. 
GS. EvvePobAeve role tAAole éxrAcvcatl, Owe 6 oiTOe avTicxy. 
Xen. Cyrop. 4, 1,18. épa, py ToAAWY ExaoTy Huwov Kat 6>0arpnov 
Kal Yelpwy OEnoel. 

Obs. 1. The elliptical construction of dzwe is here to be noticed, since the verb, 
which denotes exhortation, is to be supplied, and the sentence with owe stands 
thus in the place of a strengthened imperat. In this case, too, the part. O7we is 
either construed with the fut. indic, or with the mere conj.: ew. gr. Xen. Anab. 
1,7, 3. Owwe écecOe Avopec aévor Tic eEAEvOEviac, show yourselves truly men, &e. 


Zisch. Prom. 68. 67we pi) cavtov oixrietg wore. Xen. Cyrop. 4,1, 16. d7we py 
avaykdowpev adrorve, ayabote yevioOa '. 


1 In consequence of remarks, which were however of too narrow a compass, 
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2. With regard to the use of ézwe, we, and ‘va, it is further 
to be remarked, that 6zwe and we, in the construction with the 
conj., frequently take av, whilst ‘va in the signification of in 
order to (German damit) stands without av; hence ty av can 
only mean wbicungue. Again, drwe and we, as particles de- 
noting purpose or design, can only be construed with the indic. 
Jut., whilst iva with the fut. only signifies where. For examples 
see Herm. Op. IV. p. 121. 

3. All these conjunctions may of course, when coming after 
historical tenses, be likewise construed with the opt., ex. gr. 
Xen. Laced, 2, 2. Edwkev adty pactryopopove, Swe Timwooin 
(rove maidac), ei dfor. Plat. Rep. 3. p. 393. E. améva 63 
éxéXeve (rOv Xpbonv) Kal wy épeBiZev, iva owe: olkade %XOou, or 
after another opt., see Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, 25. 


Obs. 2. We have seen in text 1. that propos. expressing design and purpose may 
be construed with the con). after historical tenses; in the same way it is to be ex- 
plained from the nature of the opt. when bzwe¢ or ‘va are construed with the opt. 
after principal tenses; ex.gr. Xen. Anab. 1, 6,9. cuuBovrAEiw Toy avdoa TovToy 
éxTrodwy TrotsicOat we TaxLoTAa, we pnkeTe O€0L TOUTOY PudAaTTEGBaL, AAA oYON} 
En pty. 

Obs. 3. When dy is annexed to O7we or we with the opt., the same mood is then 
formed, which we noticed in § 139,3,4. Thus, for instance, giAwy wero Jeicbar 
we ouvepyove éxot, he thought tobe in need of friends, so as to have assistants. (Anab. 
1,9, 21.) But Cyrop. 4, 2,29. Kpotcog rac yuvaixac tooamerép aro Tijg vuKToc, 
wc dy paov ropevovro, that they might travel in an easier manner; ibid. 1,2, 10. 
airoc Te Onod, Kai TOV aw éExmeEdrtirat, Owe av Ono@er, that they might be able 
to hunt. Compare Cyrop. 3,1, 1. fl. 7. 331. Eurip. Iph. T. 1025, &c. and the 
general remark in Obs. 2. (after H.) 


4. Lastly, when the meaning is to be conveyed, that any 
purpose or object would have been gained, if something had 
happened otherwise than it has, the indic. of an historical tense 
with av ought to be employed according to rule; but the 
general usage 1s to omit dy in this case. 


Examples: Soph. Gd. T. 1392. ri p’ ov Nafpov Exretvac evOve, we 
edetEa pymore, evOev rv yeywo; that I might never have discovered 
whence I came; and shortly before: iv’ jv rudddc re Kal KAvwY pycEer. 


Dawes had Jaid down as a rule that the particles O7w¢ and ov mij never are con- 
strued in good Attic writers with the conj. aor. 1. act. and med., but constantly with 
the fut. indic. This rule was found to be frequently confirmed by MSS., and in 
consequence many passages have been altered in modern editions, even without the 
authority of any codex, the alteration being but trifling, oyc¢ into cetc, cwpey into 
copev, &ec. But it was soon discovered that there would be no end to correcting, 
and that there are passages which are not so easily mended, as for instance, Eur. 
Troad. 445. brwe ynpwpseOa. Plat. Rep. p. 609. b. ob yap roye ayaOoy prior Te 
anro\éoy. Thisrule laid down by Dawes, and the subsequent corrections, have 
therefore been abandoned. 
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—The same in Plat. Meno p. 89. B. rév véwy rove dyabodre adv 
épvrarromey —, iva puncetc avrove dtépOeroer, that nobody might have 
spoilt them. The part. ay retains its place only when the conditional 
Sentence is expressed. Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 23. ee ra évéyvpa rore 


Aafeiv, we pine’, i €BovXETO, eOvvaTo av Tavra éanaray. 


F'.—Propositions expressing any inference or conclusion. 

1. The part. ®ore, expressing the idea of an inference or a 
conclusion, is compounded of &¢ and ré, and means literally 
and thus, in which case it begins the sentence and corresponds 
completely with the Latin itaque, ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 7. 
“Qore, in the signification of so that, may be construed with the 
imdic. of all tenses, whenever so that coincides in signification 
with and thus, i.e. when any result is represented as one not 
being intended, but mentioned merely as a fact. 

2. “Qore (for which we is also used) is however construed 
with the infin. whenever any result is to be conceived as one 
which has been intended. 

3. That wore may also be construed with the opt. and ay, or 
with the historical tenses and av, (for which latter the inf. may 
be likewise used,) instead of the indic., follows of course from 
the general definition given in § 189, 3. 


Examples: Xen. Anab. 2, 2,17. Oi d& Kkoavyiy moddjy émoiouy 
kadourteg aAAtAouc, Wore Kal Tove TwoEpiouc AKovELY (an intended 
purpose); Ware of pey éyyvrara Tov ToNEpiwy Kal Eduyoyr ék THY 
oxnvwparwy (a circumstance which follows as a fact from the preceding 
intended result, viz., that the enemy had heard the noise). Sometimes 
the design or purpose is not made equally apparent by the construction 
of the inf.; ex. gr. 3, 8, 14. roic Oeotc xaguv, Ort od uy TOAD pwn, 
adda adv oNyoe FAOov* Wore BAaWae peyv py peyddra, Cyreoar Ce, 
wv dedueOa. It will, however, be easily remarked, even in this con- 
struction, that the writer wishes to represent the connexion between 
cause and effect as one which has been intended. Memor. 3, 1, 9. 
"ANN ovk edidakey* Ware avrove Av tude O€ot Tove TE Ayabove Kal rove 
kakove kpivey. Ages. 1, 26. mayrtec toga Ora KaTEeokevalor, wore 
THY TOMY OYTWC Hytow av Torépov épyaornowoy civat. Thue. 2, 49. 
Ta O& £vT0¢ OUTWE ékdETO WoTE pnce yupvol avéxyecOar, Horord Te AY éc 


vO uy ‘ ~ ps x (2) lv 
vowo Wuyxpoyv obac avTuve plLaTELY. 


Obs. 1. The relation between cause and effect, never being uncertain nor holding 
out any prospect of future decision, is the reason why wore can never be construed 
with the conj., even when the proposition expressing conclusion contains the future 
tense ; this is again easily to be understood from the remark we made in section 


Cc 
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D. 2. ; and still less does this relation admit of the part. dv being immediately con- 
nected with wore, since it is the nature of this relation to be conceived as one quite 
independent of any contingent condition. For the same reason the mere opt. is 
quite inadmissible, and one instance as in Xen. @c.1,13: ei tic yowro rep 
apyupiv, Wore Kakloy TO CHa EXOoL—THC dy Ett TO apydpLoy adTw woéALMOY 
ein, cannot shake this rule, for the opt. belongs, as it were, to the preceding con- 
ditional propos., expressed by the opt. 

Obs. 2."H wore (less frequently 7 wc) after comparatives is usually construed 
with the inf.: vewrepot elo 7 Wore eidévat olwy maTiowy éornonryrat, they are too 
young to be able to know, &c. The indic. with dv: Anab. 1, 5,8: Oarroy 7 we TIC 
ay Mero. 

G.—Transitive propositions after the verbs to say, &c. 

1. The conjunction that after the verbs to say, &c. is ren- 
dered in Greek either by the construction of the accus. with inf. 
(also frequently by that of the participle) or by means of the 
conf. dz, we, poet. ovvexa, 60otvexa. The mere opt. is combined 
with these conj. whenever the sentence, introduced by 6m, &c. 
is to be represented as the idea or notion of the speaking or 
writing individual, otherwise the indic. 1s used, or those moods 
representing it (viz. opt. with av; or the historical tenses with 
av). The conjunctive mood can never be used after these con. 
for the same reason which we observed in the section of the 
part. denoting any cause or reason. 

Examples: Udvrec dporoyovouv, a t apery Kvarvordy éort.—Anab, 
4, 5,10. atrat howrwy avrove, Tivec ciev’ 6 O€ Eppvere eime, Ore Tapa 
(actrtéwe wopevowvro' at cé amexoivayro, Gre ein, &c. Or with the indie. 
and opt. alternately (ibid. 2,1, 3). ovroe zXeyor, dre Kipog pev réOvn- 
kev, “Aguatoc 0& mehevywe ein, &c.; and the opt. with dv: ibid.—xai 
Aéyou, Ore TEpipeiverey av avrove, &c. Compare Cyrop. 1, 6, 3. 1, 3, 13. 


Obs. 1. That the subject of the dependent sentence is frequently put in an oblique 
case in the principal one will be explained in § 151. I. 6. We have but to add, that 
expressions like the following: it is known, manifest, concealed, it is said, reported, 
are frequently construed in a personal manner ; ew. gr. Xen. Cyrop.1, 4, 2. o Kipog 
Ojdroc Hy Ore bEpepoPetro ; though more usually with the participle, Ojdoc iv 
émlOupov, oxevowy, &e. (Anab.) eEnyyédOn tiv “OdXvyPov wediopKdy, &e. See 
§ 144, 5. a. and § 151. I. 7. 

Obs. 2. The German conj. dass (that) may be rendered also by Ore als (when) 
after the verbs to remember, to hear ; ew. gr. Thuc. 2, 21. pewynpévor kat WAevoro- 
avaxta, bre eioPartwy amexwpnoe Tay : literally, remembering the time, when Pl. 
&e. ; compare JU. o. 18. 

Obs. 3. The German conj. dass (that) may also be rendered by et, after the verbs 
Oavpacw, I wonder, ayaraw, I am content, aicxvvopar, I am ashamed, and some 
other verbs denoting the affections of the mind ; since the Attics avoided speaking in 
a positive manner even when making the most positive assertions. This et, how- 
ever, can only be properly translated by dass (that) when it is construed with the 
indic. Xen. Cyrop. 4, 5, 20. ovdéiv Oavpdtw, ei Kuagapne oxvet rept myer. 
Demosth, Mid. 29. od« yoxbvOn i rowodTo Kakoy éxaye Typ, that he brought such a 
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misfortune upon somebody. Asch. ec. Cies. p. 537. R. ode aya7G si py Sikny edwxev, 
that he remained unpunished. The same after yaer@c géow. Xen. Cyr. 5, 5, 12. 

Obs. 4. “Ort stands in a pleonastic manner when the very words of an individual 
are quoted ; ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 5, 2,9. 6 Ktgoc azexoivaro, O71, é6y, & TwRovta, 
otopa, &e. 

H.—Direct and indirect interrogative propositions. 

1. Direct interrogative propos. are usually introduced by a 
particle of interrogation, as (doa, @AAo Te 7, ovKovY, HOV; 
double questions by wétso0v—7 ; see § 150.) or by a pron. inter- 
rog., to which also the interrog. adv. pronouns belong, as rod, 
moi, &c. ‘They are construed as independent propos., being such 
by nature. The Greek, however, is fond of using in questions 
the opt. with av, as the more uncertain way of speaking: rf 
elm@ole dv; Tw¢ av oloiro s—On the conj. in interrogations, im- 
plying doubt, see § 139, 1, 1. 

2. Indirect interrogative propos. are introduced either by 
the part. <i (jv), whether, <i py, whether not, (double questions 
by cite—eire, wére~00v—7,) or by the indirect interrogative pro- 
nouns or adv. pron.: dazic, brov, drwe, d7ynXixkoe; in lieu of 
which the direct interrog. pron. ric, rou, &c. are also very fre- 
quently employed. The construction of these sentences agrees 
with that of dependent propos., and is therefore in its material 
points explained, by what we said in the preceding sections. 
We have but to add, that in the construction with the conj., av 
is not to be referred to the interrog. part., as was the case with 
the part. relative. But the Greek makes use of this construction 
only after negative propos., so that this conj. is nothing else but 
the con. deliberativus, explained in § 189, 1,1, which will be 
seen by the following examples: Soph. Gd. R. 1867. otk 010 
é7we ce OW BeBovAcicPa katwc. Xen. Cyrop. 8, 4, 16 (8). ra 
6: éxmwpata, Epn, OVK O10; &i Xpuvcavta Ttotrw Ow. Lurip. Or. 
718. KovKér eiclv éAridec, 67 TpaTOuevocg Oavatov Pvyw. 

Obs. After affirmative propos. either the indic. (or the mood representing it) is 


used or the opt. ; the latter principally after historical tenses!. Attentive reading 
will furnish sufficient examples. Respecting the indic. see the following Obs. 


1 That we sometimes meet with the conj. also after affirmative-sentences, cannot 
appear strange, since there are certain affirmative modes of speaking, where the 
con}. dubitaticus may be admissible ; ex. gr. in double questions : Aisch. Prom. 779. 
éXov yap, 7] Ta NoiTa Gor Hodow, TOY éKkdcovT Ewe Comp. Ll. v. 742. o. 307. 
t. 702. Herod. 1,53. Kootsoc éveréh\XeTo éxetowrgdv Ta xonoTHom, & oTOAa- 
TEevnHTar éwi Iigsacg Kooicoc, whether he was to risk a war against the Persians ; 
yet afterwards we meet with: cai &i twa orpatdy mpocGéotToO GUEpaxoY: 
this being a simple question: whether in case the god advised to declare war, he 
should try to get allies. Hither belongs also the seeming independent ai xe or &t Ke 
with the conj. in Homer ; ex. gr. Il. &. 279. a.420. at ce TUXwpe, TIONTaL. 


cez 
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General observations on the use of the moods in dependent 
propositions. 


Obs. 1. The rule, that the conj. stands after principal tenses, the opt. after his- 
torical, has been found confirmed, though only in a very general manner. The 
changing, therefore, of a principal tense (in a simple or independent propos.) into 
an historical tense, must greatly influence and modify the moods in dependent pro- 
pos. ; for instance, in all cases where grammar distinguishes between the construc- 
tion with the conj. and that with the opt., we shall find that the former will be more 
readily combined with a principal tense, the latter more readily with an historical 
one. Six. gr. the sentence: kai, éay Te Exwpev, OWoopev, when made dependent 
upon écéAguce would be changed into: kai ypdc, et Te Exouper, éK. Oovvar. Or the 
example from Xen. Anab. 2, 5. in B. 2, with the change into a principal tense : 
ol lrmeéic, Orw av Tvyxavwowy “EAAnv, wavrac Kreivovor. Or that from Anab. 
3, 5, 18, in C.1. wapayyéd\Ae avarravecOa, éreday demvnowot. Thus says Iscus 
de Aristarchi her. 17. ot pév, Orav mwepi yonuarwy dvoruy Wot, Tove ogerée- 
p0ve avTaY Tatdag kic ETEPOUE OiKiovg ELD TWOLOVOLY, LYa PH METATKXWOL THC 
TOU TaTOOC aTULiac. OvTOL OE dpa eic VmOXpEWY odciay Kai otKdMEY EicETOLOVY 
opac adrovc, iva Kai TA UTapXoYTAa TOOGAaTONEGELaY. However, since the 
use of the opt. does not depend alone upon the preceding tense, but chiefly upon 
the notion and idea which the writer intends to convey, we meet with a great 
many instances in which, for example, the construction with the con. after his- 
torical tenses is left unchanged. This is principally the case with the particles de- 
noting purpose or design (see E. 1,2.) and with p2) after the verbs to be afraid, 
&c. (see § 148, 4.) And just as frequently the particles tay, doTt¢ dy, omov ay, 
évevoay are used with the conj. in a narration, principally in an oblique speech, 
when in the direct speech the same construction would be used ; ew. gr. Xen. Hell. 
2,1,24. Atdoarvdpog rac vate éxédevoev EmecGar EwWELOaY O& EKB Wot, amomNEIV. 
Only those propos. which commence with 671, we (that) and the dependent interrog. 
sentences are not readily to be met with, containing the mere opt. without dy, 
when dependent upon a principal tense (see G. and H.). ~ 

Obs. 2. We have observed, respecting the part. ay, that it is frequently found in 
dependent propos. construed with the conj., whilst the opt. does not admit of it. But 
it is by no means unfrequent that, whilst the part. dy in propos. construed with the 
conj. is intimately connected with the conjunction or pronoun, the opt., after the 
same propos. has undergone the change into this mood, retains nevertheless the 
part. dv with the conjunction or pronoun, without, however, forming on that ac- 
count that mood which we mentioned in § 139,3,4. (We would advise the be- 
ginner to consider in the mean while such and similar instances as exceptions to 
the general rule,) Hence we not unfrequently meet with instances of bo7t¢ dy, 
éreloav, Ewe av, moiv ay, OTdTAY, OWE ay, Nay, even bray and édy with the opt, 
mood ; ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 5, 5. init. éwéoreddev abTw ijKev, Owe ocbpPovdroy 
yiyvowro, 0,7t av OoKxoin moarrev. Anab. 7, 5, 8. iusuvnro, wo, éTEtday eri 
Oddarray awérOot, mapadwooa airy BicdvOny. ibid. 7, 7, 57. edéovro pH 
amehOciv, Tolv av awayayot 76 orpdrevpa Kai OipBpwrt wapadoin. De- 
mosth. Mid. 5. ryv mwapackeviy, jv avy mopicarTd ric, wecQe yojvat vBpizecOat. 
The same after drav, Asch. Pers. 448; after éav, Thuc. 8, 27. Yet many of 
these instances are not sufficiently confirmed by MSS., and hence in editions the 
want of uniformity as to the conj. and opt. moods. See besides, Thue. 2, 93. (7) ay.) 
Xen. Anab. 7, 4,2. (Owe dy.) 

Obs. 3. The mood peculiar to the oblique speech, principally in narration, is the opt., 
and hence it likewise usually stands in intercalated sentences belonging to the 
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former ; ex. gr. Xen. Ages. 1, 10. Ticoadégyne @pooev, ei omeicatro, ewe éOorey, 
ove wéipwWec mpdce Baciita ayyédouc, StareatesOa, &c. But as the Greek 
language employs the indic. in dependent propos. far more frequently than the 
Latin tongue, (for example, after the part. denoting purpose or design, see B. 
Obs. 2.) so do we often meet with the indic. in intercalated sentences making part 
of an oblique speech. Greek writers in general are fond of turning suddenly from 
the indirect speech into the direct one, (ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 4, 28. extr. Hell. 2, 1, 25.) 
and in the same manner we suddenly meet with the indic., where, according to all 
syntactical rules, we should expect another mood, and where the Latin tongue 
invariably uses the conj. One example will be sufficient: Anab. 1,3, 14: Eig dé 
On eize, oToaTnyovc piv EXeoOar Grove we TdyLoTa, Ei py PotdeTat Kiéapyxoc 
amayey éhOdvrac O& Kuooy aireiv mota, we amotio’ tay O& pH Oo 
Tavra, (see Obs. 1.) yyeudva aireiv Kipor, dortc dud pidiac Tic xwpac awageu 
mépar O& Kai mooKaradnWopéivove Ta akoa, OTwe py P0acwor (see EH. 1.) 
pyre 6 Kopog pyre ot Kidttxeg caradaBdvrec, wy moddove Kai wohkAa yxpnpara 
EXOMEV NOTAKOTEC. 








§ 140.—Of the Infinitive. 

1. The infin. is used in Greek not only in all those instances 
where the Latin language, but also where the German and 
English languages employ the infin. with or without the part. 
(zu) to, and frequently where the three languages use conjunc- 
tions. ‘The infin. is used : 3 

1.) as the sudject of a propos., as in Latin, after the 
impersonal locutions: di, tpoohke, Kaddv zorl, ayabdy éort, 
and many others, ex. gr. det Néyeww" 760 Onpav. 

2.) aS the completion or determination of certain verbs, 
which do not convey a complete notion without their being 
followed up by an infin. This is not only the case where 
the Latin language likewise uses the infin. as after to be 
able, to be in the habit of, to remember, &c., but also where 
in Latin a conjunction (ut, guin, guominus) stands, as after 
to beg, to command, to doubt, &ec. ex. gr. oidor simi Trovetv’ 
dfoual cov Tapapéverv' mapavéw éyev, &c.—About the 
article before the infin. see section 5. 


Obs.1. A definite tense with a conj. (O71, wc, Omwc, Wore,) May in most cases 
likewise be used instead of the infin. The use, therefore, not only of the infin. but 
also that of the propos. beginning with conjunctions, is far more extended in 
Greek than in Latin, since the construction is not confined,as in Latin, in certain 
instances to the use of the infin., and in others to the use of conjunctions. 

2. The infin. is further used to denote a purpose or conse- 
quence, where in Latin a conjunction or the construction with 


the gerund or partic. fut. pass. is used. 


Examples :"Ecdwxev avr0 dovhy gopijcat, he gave it to a slave to carry ; 
0 avOpwroc méguke pideiv, man is born to love ; wapéyw épmavror, épwray, 
I produce myself to be examined ; immoyv mapetye TO avopi avaAvarc— 
mdOov icsiy ce: Anab. 2, 2,3. Epuol Ovopévw iévar éwi roy Pacrréa 
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ovK éytyvero Ta tepa, when I sacrificed to march against the king, (when 
I made the usual sacrifice before the march,) the sacrifice was not aus- 
pictous, and further on, “Iévac d& mapa rove Kupou gidouc, Tavu Kada 
iypiv ra lepd iy, but to go to the friends of Cyrus, (to join the friends,) 
the sacrifice was very propitious to us; taken from the common ex- 
pression, écaA\.goer ravra wparrecy, Herod. 6, 76. 

3. Allied to this is the infin., which is construed with an adj. 
(or subst.) as a determination or modification; ’Emur#det0e rovciv 
rt, apt, able to do something ; ov Sdewéde zoTr Eye, AAN addva- 
toc ovyav, he is not clever at speaking, but incapable of remaining 
silent ;—Kurip. dswvai yuvaixec cipioxew téxvac, women are apt 
to invent (use stratagems).—Or with a pass. meaning, (where the 
Latin has the supine in u,) padie¢ vonoat, easy to be observed, 
mode xaXrery Aafsetv:—7dd axovev, delightful to hear (suave 
auditu. Homer Oatpma idécAar', wonderful to be seen (a wonder 
to the sight, “ mirabile visu”). The infin. pass. is likewise used 
in such cases; OnAudarije o¢Oiva, of feminine appearance (like 
Horace’s niveus videri). 

4. That dore (less frequently de) may be inserted before the 
infin., when the latter expresses a consequence, is obvious from 
§ 139. F. This is chiefly the case when a pron. demonstr. pre- 
cedes the tnfin., ex. gr. iv dé .weraidevpévog oUTwe, WoTe TavU 
padctwe ExeLv apxovvra, (Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 1.) or for distinctness’ 
sake, Xen. Cyrop. 8, 2,29. gnotv meipdccoOa worjoat, Wore 
oe voulZev karwoe SeBovdAcvoa (on account of the four ifin.).— 
About intercalated sentences with we, dcov and the znfin., see 
Obs. 5. 


Obs. 2. About 7 Hore after comparatives see § 139. F. Obs. 2. Sometimes even 
ore stands before the infin. in the same manner as ort before a direct speech, (see 
§ 139. G. Obs. 4.) ex. gr. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 6,18. Aéyete od OTL OVOE OTPATHYOU apyoU 
obdéy Sedoe eivat. 


5. That the infin. takes the art. 76, and that it is susceptible 
of being declined, has been mentioned in § 125, 8. All kinds 
of determinations and modifications of the odject, or such as: 
are of an adverbial nature, may be joined to the injin., as: 70 
kadoc amoBaveiv, 7d Tove didrouve adikeiv, TO ITO TOV giAwY 
acdiccioBa, &c., so that entire propos. may be headed by the art. 
The znfin. therefore stands : 

1.) when it is the subject of a propos. onpeeene a 
general sentence (maxim), ex. gr. yaXerov TO Toleiv, TO OF 
keAevoal paolov. 


1 This aorist of the middle voice is, according to the practice of the Epics, simply 
_ active. (§ 135. Obs. 4.) 
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2.) when the infin. is dependent upon a preposition, 
(in which case, in German, a definite tense with a conj. 1s 
used,) or when the construction requires a gen. or dat., 
ex. gr. AOnva Eppile rove ovAode dia 76 THY Ow adTIg Tote 
duoogor, (for its rendering her face ugly) because it deformed 
her face. ro dvra&a ayaa rov xricac8a yaderore00v.— 
TO piv ovv ériooxov KaXsly Tiva avev TOU Ta TETPAypEéVa 
dekvivat, Aowdopta zoriv. (Demosth.)—rb Aéyav, we Oe, 
péyltorov goTe onpetov Tov ppovely ev.—rTO TAoUTEiv oTLY eV 
Tw yonoOa paddrov 7 év TH KEexTHnoIat. 

Obs. 3. But when the infin. serves for a nearer determination or modification of 
another verb or adj., i. e., when it is in the accus. (§ 131, 1, 6.) no art. is prefixed. 
The art. then, in this case, is only used when the infin. with a particular stress stands 
first. Xen. Mem. 4,3, 1.76 piv ody dexrucode Kai ToaKxrikodg yiyvecOar Tove 
cuvovrac ovK éomevdev ; or when the injin. is the real object, as in Cyrop. 1, 4, 21. 
Gore CE KUWY yEvVaioc GépeTaL TOdE KATPOY, OUTWC 6 Kipog édepETO, LOVOY O0HY 
TO Talesy Tov adtoKopevoy. We further direct the attention to the infin. with ro 


where the construction would require the gen.: Thuc. 3, 1. roy Optdov tipyor TO wy 
Ta éyyvc THC TOMEWC KaKovoyeiyv. Comp. 2, 53. Plat. Lach. p. 190, e. 


6. They are besides at liberty to insert subordinate propo- 
sitions between the article and its infin.; To 6 dca y nodtwe 7 
ux déxeTal, TavTa ikavic éxTovety 2dokiuace, but that as much 
as nature takes with pleasure, should be sufficiently worked out 
(dy exercise), that (is what) he approved of. 


Obs. 4. The infin. with the article in the gen., sometimes, but generally only in 
whole propositions, denotes a motive, purpose ; Oi« am7HOe, TOU mé OoKsiv adpedeiv 
(not to seem neglectful). “Eveca is commonly considered as omitted and understood. 
See Heind. ad Plat. Georg. 30, and compare § 132, 6, 1. 

Obs. 5. The infin. of some short intercalated expressions may be derived from the 
above-mentioned constructions ; ex. gr. from Text 2. amd sizety, to be short. Thus 
éuot Ooxsiv, in my opinion, ddiyou or puKoov Oeiv, almost, wodAov Oeiv, far from it. 
See the personal construction of these expressions in § 150. Thus the infin. stands 
frequently after wc, coy in intercalated sentences, ew. gr. @¢ cvveddyte (se. oy) 
etmety, to be short (or merely ouveddyrt) ; boov y’ gué eidsvar, as far asT know; we 
é7roc et7eiy, we sikacat, &e.; see Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. maj. 11. 

_ Obs. 6. Verbs, implying a negative sense, as to hinder, to deny, &c., add frequently 
the negative part. wy to the infin., where we omit it. About this peculiarity see 
§ 148. Obs. 9. 

Obs. 7. About the use of the infin. in expressions like those of praying, swearing, 

exclaiming, see § 142. Obs. 5. and b., and after 7) wy, § 149. 


§ 141. 


1. Whenever the infin. has a subject of its own, the rule is 
that this subject is in the accus. This is the case with the 


infin. with 7o, Td apaptavev avOowmove Ovrac ov Oavuacrov, that 
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men do err, is not to be wondered at; Ovcdiv zrpayxOn, dia TO 
ékeivov jun Tapsivar, because the other was not present ; Ovdérors 
d00Ge Exe, (see § 150, Exev,) TO KaKwE TacyovTa apbvecBat avTi- 
dpevra kaxwe, that when one has suffered wrongs, one be revenged 
by returning the evil. 

2. The Greeks have, like the Latins, a peculiar construction 

of the accus. with the infin. 

after verbs on which another proposition is immediately de- 
pendent, especially after verbs denoting to say, believe, &c. they 
put the subject of the dependent proposition in the accus. and 
its own verb in the infin. ex. gr.; Oi uvforASyor pasi, T6v Ovpavoy 
duvacrevoat TEwWTOV TOU TavToc, mythologists say that Uranus first 
ruled over the universe. This construction is invariably made 
use of in a narration, related in an oblique speech, whilst in 
English and German the conjunction that (dass) is used. Or 
this conjunction may likewise be rendered in Greek by 67z, we, 
see § 139, G., and in particular cases also by the construction 
with the part., see § 144, 4. 

3. When the subject belonging to the infin. is the same with 
that contained in the principal sentence, the former is not ex- 
pressed, when coming after such verbs, as ought to be construed 
with the accus. cum infin., ex. gr. 2pn orovdaCey, dixit se festi- 
nare. The beginner must therefore be on his guard not to be 
misled by the Latin construction in such cases, and not trans- 
late the Latin se (me, te) by éauvrdv. Comp. § 142. Ods. 1. 
and 2. 


Obs. The Greeks likewise go further than the Latins in the use of the injfin., when 
they quote the words of another or in any dependent sentence, by more usually con- 
struing the relatives and the first part of a proposition in the same manner; Plato 
Alcib. 1, 40. "Egy wapeOciv xopav—ijy cadsiy rode émtxwpiove Zwovnv— he said 
that he had passed by a country, which the inhabitants called the Zone.’ Herod. 1, 86. 
‘Qc 0& Goa ply TpooTHyYat TovTO, avacrevazayTa éc Toic dvopacat DOAQN, that when 
this recurred to his mind, he three times repeated the name of Solon with heavy sighs —Plato 
Phedr. 84. Svvebxopai oor, (I implore you,) eiwep Gpervov Trav’ npiy eivat, radra 
yiyveo@ar. Xenoph. Mem. 1,1, 13. Swxparne tadvpacer, ei py pavepoy adroic 
éoriv, OT TavTa ov OvvaTéy éoTLy AvOowToLE svpEtY’ EEL Kai TOVEC peytoTOY gpo- 
VovvTacémi TH TEpt TOUTWY EyeLY Od Taira Jo~aZELyY: here the first part of the 
proposition comes after with ézei, as is usual in such a connexion, for the second 
part is contained in what goes before; this the author had stated directly in hisown 
name ; he now states the first in Socrates’s speech, and declares it by the infin. used 
on quoting another’s words. See also Plato Alcib. 1, 55. (Vote 7.) 


§ 142. 


1. When other modifications or determinations than attri- 
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butes or predicates are joimed to the infin. in the shape of 
subst. or adj., it follows of course that, if the subject be in the 
accus., they also must be in the accus. ; "Quinv o¢ mapetvat pdvov. 
—'Azavrec voulJopev tiv iv obaipay eivat. 

2. But when the subject of the infin. is not expressed, the 
Greeks have a very peculiar construction called 

Attraction, 

by means of which these additions are not in the accus., but in 
the same case in which the object is expressed in the antece- 
dent proposition; they are, as it were, attracted by the pre- 
ceding verb, the word of the subject not being mentioned. 
There are, however, two cases to be distinguished, 

1. If the subject of the infin., which is omitted, be at 
the same time subject (nomin.) of the antecedent verbum 
jinitum, on which the infin. is dependent, the additions to 
this infin. must also be in the nomin. 

6 AdéiEavdpoc Edaoxev eivar Aide vide, 
(in Latin, dicebat, se esse Jovis filtum,) which is likewise the 
case when the subject is not expressed with the first verd, 
Ehackee elvat OEoTOTNC, 
Ereica avTove eivat Dede, I persuaded them that I was a 
god, 
évopiZovro ove avtol awihoecOa, they thought that they 
themselves could not be saved. 
Ij. §. 101. Evyeo S ’AréAAwWVI,—peSetv_ ExaTounv—oixade 
vootnoac, Vow to Apollo to offer him a hecatomb, when 
returned home. Here voorioac, as added to péEev, is in the 
nomin. on account of the od concealed in evyeo. 

2.) If the subject of the znfin., which is omitted, be only 
the proximate or remote object of the antecedent verd, the 
additions of the infin. are in the same oblique case, in 
which their subject stands as object of the verd; thus, for 
instance, in the gen. 

Z0éovTo avTou eivar mpoObpov, they intreated him to be 
zealous ; 
or in the dat. 
Ecol moe yevéoOar evdaiport, 
(just as in Latin, licet allis esse beatis;) ’Améirev avroic 
vooraic civa, he forbade them to be mariners; Tate wéXeor 
rouro paddov Avouredsi, } SobrAae OPOHva yryvopévate : 
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or lastly in the accus., in which case it comes again under 
the principal rule, 

keAevw os civat TedOupov. 
See about the attraction § 151, 1, 7. 

3. The same attraction takes place, when the proposition 
with the infin. has the art. 7d before it.—Tlodc¢ ro cupdépov Caat 
dua TO HiAavroe siva, they live for their own interest, because 
they are selfish :—Anpoobéivng ceuviverartw yoapeto anopvyety, 
Demosthenes boasts of having been acquitted of the charges 
brought against him :—Ov yap txxéuTovtar ?i tw SovAoL, AAN 
émt Tm Bpwotor Tole AetTopmevore sivat, (Speaking of colonists,) they 
are sent forth not to be slaves, but to-be equal to those who are 
left behind ; 2p’ hyiv gore 76 éEwcerkéot kal davrAote siva, it 
rests with us to be virtuous and depraved. But if the subject 
of the infin. be as accus. in the first part of the proposition, 
then the znjfin. is as usual construed with the accus.; “Emédsée 
Tac ToNTElag TOOEXOVGAG TH OLKaLOTépac eivat, he showed that 
states-are superior to others for being more righteous. 

4, The infin. is likewise construed with the nomin. in the 
construction with ore, if the first part of the proposition 
requires it; Ovdsic tnAtKovTOG EoTw Tag bly, WoTE TOVE VOmoOUE 
Tapapac py Sovvae dtkny, let none be so great among you as 
not to be punished, when he transgresses the laws. 


Obs. 1. From these statements, it is obviously incorrect to suppose that the sub- 
ject of the infin. is a nomin. in expressions like, ‘Yaéoyero abrocg wornoev. In all such 
instances the subject of the infin. is not expressed ; what is in the nomin., is merely 
its modification or determination as here, adréc: the nown omitted is the subject, 
and can be supplied only by a pronoun personal, which is likewise wanting. 

Obs. 2. Whenever the writers think proper to add the pronoun personal itself, it 
stands, in spite of the nomin. belonging to the antecedent verb, in the accus.: Oiwae 
pév Anosiv pe, Plato Charm. 45. (Heind. ad Euthyd. 79.) Herod. 2,2. ot Atydxruoe 
évouilov EwvTode TowTove yeveoOa TavTwy avOowrwy: here is a particular stress 
upon éwurove, that they were those, who; see besides 1, 34.—Sometimes it occurs that 
we meet with no attraction in the dependent propos., though preceded by a gen. or 
dat. in the principal propos. ; the predicate and the participle are then placed in the 
accus., for the sake of distinctness; ex. gr. Herod. 6, 100.’ AOnvaiwy denOnoay ogiot 
BonOove yevécOat. Isocr. Afopat tudy, dxovoar rHv Eyopéevwy éevOuunOEvrag Ore 
— Anab. 3, 2, 1. "“Edogey abrotc mooptAakag Karacrnoavtag cuvykakely Tove 
orpatwrac.—Memor. 1,1, 9. ”Eon dsiv, & piv pabdvrac roty eOwKav ot Oeot, 
pav@aveyv. Here rotc av@owzowg must be mentally supplied as added to édwkay, 
but for all that the accus. waOorvrae is not altered here. Compare below § 144. Obs. 
5. an almost similar proposition in the same passage, in which proposition av@pw7roic 
is expressed, and the attraction attended to.—Another kind of attraction is to be met 
with not only after ceAevery and some other similar verbs, but also frequently after 
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TPETEL, TPOTHKE, ELEoTL,—When, on an infin. being added, the person is placed in 
the accus.; ex. gr. Eurip. Xoyouc, od¢ obk akovEeLy TAC yapoupéivac TOETEL. 

Obs. 3. On the other hand the attraction really is sometimes so strong, that the 
express pronoun personal is with the infin. in the nomin.; but I know of no other 
instanees than where two infin. are dependent on one verb with different subjects, 
of which one only is the same with the subject of the first verb. Demosth. AZid. 55. 
(p. 579. Reiske.) ’Epé oteo@ tpirv sicoicey, tpeic 0é veustoOa ; (here on construing 
the sentence oiec@s must come first alone, which then has the same subject with the 
second infin. vewsioOat,) think you that I am always to contribute, and you always to 
consume? and further on: NopiGete—rpac piv avropngueta@at, ob 0 ob0& TabcEecOat, 
but such instances belong to the very numerous cases, in which Attic writers were 
induced by a specious analogy to carry any peculiarity of the language beyond the 
proper bounds of its nature. Compare Scheef, ad Soph. did. R. 958. 

Obs. 4. Whenever muorevery, 7eiPecOai Ti, is followed by a proposition of which 
the subject is the object of the above-mentioned verbs, it is also construed in the 
infin., and the pronoun abric is omitted; Plato Charm. 18. “Ounow muoredberc rade 
héyery. Phedr. 124. My wiOope0’ adbroic, Texvy yoagery. But whatever belongs to 
the omitted word of the subject, is likewise in the attraction ; Cyrop. 3,3, 24. Ow 
ay TovToic éwiorEvoy supovore EceoOat. 

Obs. 5. The infin. is sometimes used in quite an independent way instead of a wish, 
request, command, in the 3 pers. either with the subject in the accus., Il. y. 285. 
Todac—éroovrat, then are the Trojans—to give back, Hesiod, yupvov meine, yupvoy 
0é Bowrety, where the subject is to be supposed an indefinite 3 person—ricwhich 
is omitted, though Virgil has the same recommendation in the 2 pers. ‘ nudus ara, 
sere nudus,’ or with the verb being impersonal, Herod. 5, 105. °Q Zev éxyevicOar 
proc AOnvaioue ticacOan, that I might be allowed. But we have still more frequently 
the 

infin. instead of the wnper. 
of the 2 pers., and in this case the subject, and what belongs to it, if it be expressed, 
is always in the nomin. Il. 0. 692.’AdAa by ail’ Ayr, Pswy evi vijag “Axawy, 
Etretv—Plato Soph. 218. Av 0 doa te T@ pHKe ovary axOy, wy epmé airiacOa 
TovTwy (then do not impute it tome). Verbs like det, wiwvnoo, &c. are usually supplied, 
but it is better to do without them. See Dorv. Vann. 341. Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 18. 
Matthiz’s Gr. Gr. 544. p. 824. Engl. Trans. 4th ed. 

Obs. 6. The infin. with and without 70, sometimes serves as an exclamation ex- 
pressive of surprise: Lé ravra dpacat, ‘ that thou couldst do such a thing!’ To Ata 
vouicery, Ovra THrALKovTovi, ‘that thou, being of such an age, canst still believe in 
Jupiter’ Aristoph. Wub. 816. 


§ 143.—Construction with the Pronoun Relative. 


1, The construction of relative propos. with regard to the 
moods, has been explained in § 139, B. We shall now make 
some few isolated remarks, before we treat of the attraction in 
relat. propos. 

1.) A relat. propos. may not only express purpose or 
object, but also cause and reason, ex. gr. Qavuacrov Toreic, 0¢ 
nuiv oveev dlowe, who givest to us nothing or by giving to 
us nothing. Herod. 1, 31. ai Apysiat guaxapiZov tiv pntépa, 
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olwy TékvwDy expos, 1. e. Ott ToLobTwY T. é for having such 
children. Similar is the use of the pron. écoc and oiog in 
Hom. in passages as I1. 6. 95. wxtbuopoe Of mol, Teo, Ecoeat, 
ot ayopevscc, Where the pron. relat. approaches the signif. 
of a pron. demonst. Comp. y, 847. (oid w Eopyac.) Od. 8, 
611. Asch. Prom. 915. 

2.) oio¢g and écoe frequently stand after rovovroc, rocovroe, 
precisely for ®ore, and are then construed like the latter, 
i.e. usually with the infin., yet so that the pron. relat. 
takes the gender, number, and case of the preceding pron. 
demonstr. 


Examples: Plat. Charm. p. 156. b. gore yap rocavrn (} dvvapec) ota 
py Ovvac0ar riv Kedadyy bya rosiy. Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 15. dovaAoc 
TOLOUTOC, OloG pnoEvi deondryn Avotredetv. Herod. 6,187. Ewvrove dé 
yevéo9at rooovTw éxeivwy avdpac apetvovac, Cow, TapEeoy amoKTELval—, 
ov é0edfjoac. An example of the pron. demonstr. being omitted is in 
Thue. 1, 2. veudpevot ra adr@y Exacrot, doov arogyv. Plat. Theag. p. 
127. ¢. doBotpar trép rovrov, ph tive addw (sc. ToWUTw) évTdyN, Ow 
rouroy dcapBetpar. ‘Thus oiog with an infin. becomes quite an adj.: of 
such a nature as, ex. gr. oi rpdcbev dddvtec Taat Cwoig oto TEmvely 


Oia . e BY , is ‘ , Pp) £ , r , 
ELOLY, OL CE yopguoe otoe TAOM TOUTWV EGA [EVOL EQLVELV. 


3.) In the Greek language, similarly to the Latin, the 
mere pron. relative is often used, where we must say: 
with regard to, as to. 


Examples : Xen. Anab. 6, 1, 129. 6 & tpeic évvoeire, 6 re rrTov av 
orto.e Ein Evo ApxovToc i} TOAAGY, Ev tore OTt,&c. Hell. 2, 3, 45. 
a 0’ av eimev, we éyw eipe oL0c poera(JahAeaOan, Karavonoare, &c. Hurip. 
Or. 564. ép’ otc 0 ametdeic, We TreTowOijvai pe dei, axovooy. Comp. 


§ 151. IV. 5. 


Obs. 1. When in two coordinate relative propos., the pron. relat. of the second 
propos. requires to be put in another casus, it is either changed into a pron. demonstr., 
or the pron. relat. of the first propos. is to be considered as sufficient for both 
propos. See § 151. II. 4—About the subject of the dependent interrogat. propos. 
being frequently placed in an oblique case in the principal propos. see § 151, I. 6.— 
About theconstruction cara cbveowyr in relat. propos.see § 129,3.—About éorty ot, gor 
OTe, some, sometimes, see § 150.—For those instances where in prose the pron. relat. 
is used for the pron. demonst. see § 126.—The pronoun relative is not so frequently 
used in Greek as in Latin, instead of the corresponding demonstrative, and of a con- 
nexion with what went before, and probably always is expressive of some emotion, 
Ot Epoi DoKovouy atoxiyny TH TOKE TEOLATTELY, Plato Apol. p. 35. and other examples 
quoted by Matthia, § 477. whilst passages like that of Apollod. 1, 1,3. Kpdvoc 
mowTny pev ‘Eotiay xarérvev, eira Anuntopay Kai “Hpav pe’ dc IdovTwva kai 
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TlocerdGva, where this form simply serves to vary the connexion, belong to a period 
when the Greek language had already lost its purity. 


2. The nature of the construction with the pronoun relative 
requires properly that there should be with the first verb a 
noun, and with the second the pronoun relative, which refers to 
it, and each in the casus, which the proposition demands, to 
which it belongs; Oirde éoriw 6 avijo, Ov idee :—Merédwxev 
nulv TavtTwv, doa Taphv:—Pirov ovK EXW, WTIVE TloTEVoaL AV 
duvaiunv. But the subst. of the first verb is frequently omitted, 
and added to the second part of the proposition with the pro- 
noun relative in the same casus; 

0UTOC zoTLY, Ov ELdEC AVvOoa, 
OUK EoTLY, HuTWa OvK HpsEv apxny, there is no magistracy 
but what he has exercised, 
and the last sentence is very often put first for the sake of 
emphasis : 
Ov Eide avooa, OUTOG éoTLV. 
3. Here too an 
Attraction 
takes place, similar to that of the construction with the infin. 
When the pronoun relative on account of its verb should be in 
the accus., but the noun, to which it refers, is in the gen. or dat., 
and is not attended with any pronoun demonstrative, (like ovroc, 
exeivoc,) the pronoun relative is attracted by it, and takes the 
same case instead of the accus. : 
Meradidwe avte) Tov cirov, ovmep avtoc Exec, thou givest 
to him of the bread, which thou hast (thyself), 
where ovzep stands also in the gen. on account of oirov, to 
which it refers, instead of being in the accus. évaeo, which the 
verb Exe required; again: 
Ev moocdéoerar toie idole, oic¢ txet, he conducts himself 
well towards the friends whom he has. 
—Anab. 1, 3,16. To jyeudve moreboomev, w dv Kupog do, for 
ov av K. 6.:—Exparnoe peyadwy xonuatwv, ov 6 Tédwv éte- 
toam@ero av7m. Even when the requisite accus. properly is that 
of the remote object, Demosth. Mid. 35. Afkny Gv av adinOy tie 
AauPaverv, of the expression a adicovpa, by which I am injured. 
This attraction of course takes place only when the pron. relat. 
expresses a nearer and as it were an adjective determination and 
modification of the swbst., and can therefore not be applied in 
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sentences like the following: éryvé0n tb Tavrwy THY ~EavTOU 
TOATOY, Ove peydAa WHeAnoev. See § 151, 1, 2. 


Obs. 2. The ear being once accustomed to this construction, the pronoun relative 
was mostly put in the same case as the pronoun demonstrative, even when the latter 
was expressed in the first part of the proposition ; Plato Gorg. 452. Oi dnmovpyoi 
TOUTWY, WY ETYVETEV O TO OKOALOY ToLnoac!: Nenoph. ic. 2. ‘Yrs ye TovTwy, wy 
od dsorowdy Kadsic o8 Kwdbopat, which is at the same time an instance of the 
accus. (Oeoroivac,) which is dependent on the second proposition, being also placed 
in the attraction. 


4. In this instance too the noun frequently is removed from 
the first part of the proposition to the second, so that it remains 
along with the pronoun relative in the casus, which the word 
governs, on which it is dependent: : 

Meradidwe avTw, ovmep avToc ExEL¢ olrov :— 
Ev mpoodépera, vic EXE Pidotc :— 
avTo\atw, ov tyw ayabov: ypwpuevor ole simov mpoorarate, 
evoaluovec yjoav, (from ypioa wpoorarn, to have a leader, 
patron,) whilst they had the leaders, whom I mentioned, they 
were happy. This contraction appears still more strange to 
us, when the proposition is an inverted one; 3 
Oic Exe ptroic, «0 mwooogéperat, towards the friends he 
has, he conducts himself well. 

5. When the nown conveys no precise definite idea, or when 
it has been mentioned once before, it is frequently altogether 
omitted, so that the pronoun relative stands alone in a casus, 
to which it properly is a stranger ; 

Meuvnpévoe ov expaée, 
for psuvnuévoge Tov mpayudtwv, wv Expagkev, and this for a 
empatev :—Aewdrepa tori, a pédAw Aéyelv, v etonka, (for Osivo- 
Tepa éxetvwv, & elonka:—) Mereméumero aAXo orparevpa TpdE w 
apdo0ev eiye (for modc tH otpatebuari, O 7. &.). And being 
inverted 
oic EXW, Xpwpiat, 
for a Exw, Tobrole ypwmat. 
6. There is one instance in which the nomin. of the pronoun 


1 This form of the proposition as the most perfect is usually considered as the 
fundamental one, but through my investigation of the attraction in general, I at 
least am arrived at the conviction that this is erroneous. (See § 151. 1.) It was 
the omission of the pronoun demonstrative, which alone could be an inducement to 
construe the pronoun relative with the preceding word, and thus to round the whole 
expression. But when the Attie writer, to whom this construction was familiar, 
still added the pronoun demonstrative for emphasis’ sake, we can very easily conceive 
that he had no occasion to recur on that account to his original combination. 
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relative 1s likewise liable to this attraction ; viz. when the nomin. 
of the pronoun relative oiog ought to be construed with iva: in 
the complete proposition, Ilavu 1déwe yaotCovrar avopt rootry, 
oioc ov si, they very gladly do an agreeable thing to such a man 
as you are, not only the pronoun demonstrative, but also the 
verb <ivai is omitted, and the pronoun relative is so attracted by 
the principal proposition, that, along with all the nomin. even- 
tually connected with it, it adopts the case of the noun to 
which it refers, and is even intercalated before that noun, Tavu 
nogwe xapiCovrae olw col avdpi. The noun itself is also fre- 
quently omitted; XaXewév joo, Kal ow ye guol aroooy, difficult 
is what you ask, and toa (man) like me very perplexing. 'The 
instances, where the article of the noun omitted is left standing 
before such pronoun relatives, rote vioig nuiv, have been stated 
above § 125. Obs. 6. 

7. When the pronoun relative, on account of a verb like {to 
be, to be called, &c. requires another noun in the same case with 
itself, it usually agrees entirely with this in gender and number, 
and not with the first noun, to which it properly refers; [doco- 
Tl avTw pooe, iv aids kaXovpev, a dread came on him, which 
we call shame, Plat. Crat. 48. Tov oveavov, ove oy) moAcve 
kaAovev: or leaving out the first noun, Eioty év itv, de d7idag 
dvopacouev, there are in us (emotions) which we call hopes. 


§ 144.—Construction with the Participle. 


1. A very considerable number of tenses being provided with 
participles in Greek, this language employs them much more 
frequently than any other. Their use is of a threefold nature ; 
they may be employed, 1.) instead of a propos. beginning with 
a pron. relative; 2.) instead of a propos. beginning with a con- 
junction, like when, because, after, if, &c. 2.) to serve as a com- 
pietion to the sense of some verbs.—The participle can never 
adopt the art. in the two latter instances, and in the first only 
then when the participle assumes the character of a substantive, 
i.e. when it is to be translated by zs gut or aliquis qui; whilst 
such relat. propos., as may be changed into propos. beginning 
with a conjunction, are rendered in Greek by the participle 
without an art. 


Examples: Xen. Mem. 4, 2, 28. Oi pev eiddrec 6, Te mewovorr, 
émiruyxavorrec (if they succeed or get) wv mparrovowy, evookoi re Kal 
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ripllol yiyvovTat.—ol Te AmoTvyXavorrec TOY TOAypaTwY Erupover, &c. 
For examples where the participle is to be rendered by aliquis qui see 
§ 124. Obs. 3, 1; and another one is quoted below in Text 3. 


2. Propos., beginning with conj., principally such as denote a 
relation of time or of mode and manner, (when, since, after, 
whilst,) or such as convey the idea of cause and reason, (be- 
cause,) or of condition, (if,) of limitation, (although, see Obs. 6.) 
or of purpose, (so that, see Text 3.) may be rendered by a par- 
ticiple whenever clearness and distinctness be not impaired by 
it, and when the subject of the propos. beginning with a conj. is 
already contained or expressed in the preceding verb, in which 
case this participle takes the casus of the noun of the subject. 


Examples: éxecxedpny tov eraipoy vooovvra, who, or when, or 
because he was sick.—ro peyddy Pace? ob marpidy éorw avopdc 
axpoada0ar 41) toooKurvioarvroc, who or if he does not prostrate himself.— 
Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 8. ro cHpa ovvyopoorat cot, puxgdy époc AaPdvre 
éxactov.—Demosth. otrw det rde yrwpac exe, we éav O€n, TEVOTEOY 
sic rade vate éuPadov, a participle, which in translating is better 
placed before the verb connected with it and joined by the particle 
‘and ;’ we must make up our minds to take to our ships, if necessary, 
and to sail. 


3. The participle of the fut. 1s particularly employed in sen- 
tences which we render by ‘¢o,’ ‘in order to,’ ‘for to, < that.’ 


Examples: Tatra pabwy 6 Kigoc exepbe rov Twipvay éroWopevoy, 
Cyrus having learned this, sent Gobryas to see :—Tov aduovyra rapa 
rouge Cucaardc dyewy oct dikny dwoorta, that he may suffer a punishment : 
—Demosth. Tove TULL PAKXOUE Ost owletv, Kal Tove TUvTO ToLWooYTac 
orparwrac éxmeuTery, here the article, according to § 124. Obs. 3, 1. 
stands with the indefinite object, and to send soldiers to do it. 


4. By connecting this construction of the part. with that of 
the pron. relative and that of the infin., and by making one 
part. even dependent upon another part. (in which case the part. 
are not to be joined by xai,) the Greek can entwine several 
propositions, one with the other, without creating any con- 
fusion. 


Examples : ’Exeiva povoy dcegqer, & rove lodvrag Hyetro TeOynKevat, 
we shall be obliged to say, he related only that, of which he thought 
that those who had seen it were dead. Demosth. Mid. 42. zipare 
auT@ ovK éXaaaovos, Ij doov Karabeic mavoerau Tic UBpewe, punish him 
with no less a fine than such as will, when he has paid it, abate his 
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insolence. Il. co. 372. rov © eip’ idpworra, Edoodpevoy Teot ducac, 
where the first part. is more nearly determined by the latter. Comp. 
Eur. Suppl. 231. Iph. T. 714. (696.) 

Obs. 1. The construction cara ctdvecty is not very rare with the part., and that not 
only as to the number and gender, (for an example of this kind, see § 129, 3.) but 
also as to the casus ; which occurs in consequence of the construction having under- 
gone a change in the mind of the writer. Thus we meet with a part. in the nom. 
after, and sometimes before a subst. which stands in the dat.: Plat. Ap. 6. Kat 
duadeyopevocg avr@, Eo0zE ror odTOC 6 Avi (i. e. évdutZov).—Thue. 7, 42. cai roic 
Svoakosiow KararAnice ovK oXtyn tyevero—op@rTec (i.e. karewAadynoar); after an 
accus.; Eurip. Hec. 964. aidwe p Exe, dv THe TOT TVYXAaVOUC’, LY simi VY (i.e. 
aidovpar) ; after a gen.: Herod. 4, 132. Aapgtov 7) yywpn tnv—eixalwy (i.e. Aageiog 
THY yvouny sixe); the dat. after a gen.: Thuc. 1, 61. vy dé yropn Tov’ ApioTéwe, 
TO piv pe’ Eavrov orpaTémedov ExovTi, émirypeiy &e. 

5. Propositions, which serve as a completion to the imperfect 
sense of some verbs, are frequently construed with participles, 
where we introduce the propos. by using the conjunction, that, 
or to, for, of. Such a part. considered as a verb, either has 
the same subject with the preceding verd, as in the other 
constructions with the participle, and consequently is in the 
nomin. or has a different subject and is therefore along with 
this subject, as the proximate or remote object of the preceding 
verb, in one of the oblique cases. 

This construction, however, can only be employed, when the 
nature of the part. admits of it,1. e. when the meaning is to be 
conveyed that something is really in existence ; quite independ- 
ent of whatever notion the writer may have of it. (Objective.) 
If this is not the case, the znfin. is used, which besides may be 
employed in some instances for the part., but the reverse never 
takes place. Wherever the part. is used, the sentence can 
always be considered such as may be resolved by means of 
since, because, such a one as, &c. ‘The difference between these 
two constructions may be easily understood by the following 

Examples: daivopat ov, apparet me esse, daivopar eivat, esse videor ; 
—parOavw wv, I remark that Iam, p. eivat, I learn how to be ;—ov 
Tep.oow oe TovTo moujcavra, I shall not quietly overlook your having 
done so, ov 7. ce rovro rorjoat, I shall not suffer that you do so. 

Hence, since there is no particular class of verbs which as 
such absolutely demand this construction with the part., and 
since it depends entirely upon fffe meaning which is to be 
conveyed by the sentence which contains the completion to the 
imperfect sense of the preceding verb, we think it to be suf- 


ficient to point out merely the general nature of those verds, 
Dd 
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with which this construction with the part. is most readily 
combined. These are the verbs, denoting perception either by 
means of the senses or of the mind; those expressing the idea 
of any thing being apparent or to be made apparent ; of being 
jilled with any thing, of letting to happen, of persevering, ceasing, 
beginning, acting wrongly, &c. 

a.) Examples on the nomin.—(here the proper subject may, as 
usual, be wanting,) Aicyvvopae ravra roy, or momoac, I am 
ashamed of doing this, or of having done this (whilst aicybvopae 
motety means, J am ashamed to do this, yet hesitating about doing 
it);— Méprvnoo avOowroc wy, remember being a man, that thou 
art aman :—Ov ovviecay parny movovrrec, they did not perceive 
that they laboured in vain :—Herod. 3, 1. AcaeBAnpevoc ov 
pavOaverc; do you not understand that you are deceived ? 
Demosth. Mid. 18. "Ev 9 ydp airoc eddaiuwy joe yeyovwc 
moXtreta, in which state (1. e. the state in which) he knew that — 
he had been happy ;—(oida yeyovac, I know that I am be- 
come ;—) Isocr. Ukorovpevoc evpicxoy ovdap@c ay a&Adoc TovTO 
dcampakdpevoc, weighing it in my mind, I found that I could 
not accomplish it otherwise (compare § 139, 5). Hence also in 
particular with passives, (arising from the following construc- 
tion,) “EZehyAeyxrae fac amarwv, he has been convicted of 
wmposing on us; amnyyédOn 6 Pirirroc tiv” OdvyOov ToAtopKHy, 
it was reported that Philippus besieged Olynthus. And the 
case is the same with the following expressions, which are con- 
strued in an analogous manner: ojAoc, gavepde eipe wow, &c. 
for which see § 151, I. 7. 

b.) Examples of the accus.—Oi Iépoat cvapynpovevover rov Kipor 
éxovra gvowy, the Persians relate that Cyrus had, literally, they 
remembered him as one who had, hence in the pass. ‘O Kipog 
dvapynpoveverac Exwy, see the preceding construction :—Oida 
ouvotcoy 7) Ta PéXriora eindyrt, I know that it will be ad- 
vantageous to him, who shall have given the best counsel, from 
the impersonal expression ovudépet, it is expedient, profitable. 

c.) Examples of the genitive and dative-—H,oOouny airoy 
olopévwy eivat copwrdrwy, I perceive that they fancied them- 
selves very wise, copwrarwy for -ovc, because of the attraction 
according to § 142, 2, 2. :—Ovddemore perepéhnoé por ovynoarzt, 
P0eyEapévw Cé Todd Kigy (from perapeder por, J repent,) I never 
yet repented having been silent, but frequently that I had 
spoken, a saying of Simonides :—Plato de LL. 857, 6. Oddev 
Oragéoer TO KAETTOTL pEeya 1} opeKpoy UpedopEry, it is of nO Ccon- 
sequence, makes no difference to the thief (viz. when he under- 
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goes his punishment) whether he has stolen much or little. 
Thue. 1, 118. érepwrwy tov Oeov, ei (sc. abroic) toXEpotvary 


> of 
epeLvor SoTL. 


Obs. 2. With verbs construed with the pronoun reflective, as ctvoia éuauTw, Lam 
conscious, this part. may stand in two different cases, Zvvowa étsavTy sodpoc wv, 
Plato, and, Lavrq ouvydeg acicovvrTs, Demosth.:—Eauroy obdeic opodoyet 
kakovpyoc @y, (Gnom.) might also have been Kakovpyoy ovTa. 

Obs. 3. When akovew signifies to hear with one’s own ears, it can only be 
construed with the part.: dxkotw cov dNéyovroc, I hear you speak; but akotw as 
Aéyerv, I hear (from other people) that you say.—Tiyveoxevy in the signif. to determine, 
to resolve upon, takes only the infin. along with it. 

Obs. 4. The participles of verbs, on which a nomin. is dependent, as sivat, eadeioPat, 
generally change this nomin. into the casus in which they are themselves ; “Ypiv 0é 
ovo AOnvaiorc ob mpémet, it docs not become you who are Athenians :— EmopebovrTo 
Oa TOY Medevogaywy cadoupévwy Opakwy (on resolving this sentence Opd«ec is the 
subject of kaXeicOar). 

Obs. 5. The constructions of the part. become more complicated, when the pro- 
position as an infin. is again dependent ona verb, so that the part. is attracted ; 
Eionrat adrotc avavTqy évOdde Bovdrevoopévore, they have been summoned to meet here 
to deliberate, Aristoph. Lys. 13., here the dat. is used, on account of adroic, instead 
of the accus. before the infin. dmavray, but amayraot Boudevodpevot is to be ex- 
plained by Text 3.—Xenoph. Mem. 1, 1, 9. (compare above § 142. Obs. 2.)"A roic 
avOpw7roic ZOwKay ot Oeoi pabovor draxpivery, what the gods permitted men to decide 
from their own knowledge. Here paQovor does not belong directly to av@pwzroic, but 
to duaxpive: it is, however, in the dat., because of avOpwzare. 

Obs. 6. The ‘participles are frequently combined with particles. Thus when the 
part. precedes the other verb, there is sometimes oUrwe, éxeira, or eira, inserted 
between the two for the sake of emphasis ; Demosth. Mid. 20.’Eyonv atroy, ra dvra 
avadicKovra, WorEp tyw, OUTW pe APatpetoOat THY viKny, by expending his own (fortune) 
like me, he thus (i. e. by this expenditure) must snatch the victory from me:—Xenoph. 
Hier. 7, 9.“Orav ot dvOpwroe evepyereioOar Tedg Tivog yNTapEVoL, EwWELTA TOUTOY 
ava oropa éywou ératvovvrec, when men, who think that they have received benefits from 
one, afterwards, (i.e. in consequence of this conviction,) continually (have him in their 
mouth praising,) load him with their praises :—Anab. 1, 2,25. Od dvvdpevor evpeiv Tac 
odove, cira TAaVMpEVOL ATwWOVTO, Unable to find the road, they went astray and perished. 
See below § 149 about the particles éxeura and eira; about pera&d see § 150.— 
“Owe is similarly used, and is often in an immediate connexion with the part. Comp. 
Reisig. Enarr. ad Soph. Qid. Col. 659. Prepositions like pera ravra, oud rovro, ék 
rovrov, occur in a similar manner in connexion with part. See Kruger de auth. e 
integr. Anab. Xen. p. 55.—' Are, oia or oioy are often construed with part. when they 
contain any reason based upon any actual occurrence, (objective reason,) ex. gr. ot 08, 
dire oud0ev OwKovTec, yoovy Tokovc. But whenever any reason or cause is quoted 
as existing merely in the mind and idea of an individual, (subjective reason,) or when- 
ever the idea of mere appearance (quasi) is to be expressed, the particles w¢ or 
woneo are put before the participles; ex. gr. Neyovow nyag we d\wdoTag. TapE- 
oxevalovTo we woheuToovrec. Comp. besides in § 145. Obs. 5— Whenever the part. 
convey the idea of limitation, the particles caimep or kai (poet. wep encl.) are added. 

Obs. 7. A relation of time properly is the basis of all construction with the parti- 
ciple. Whatever may be the connexion of the action of the participle with the 
other action, it is almost always conceived as co-existing, or anterior, or posterior, 
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and stated accordingly in the requisite tense. But there is frequently another view 
of the matter possible, than that with which we are familiar, and thus it happens 
that we often find in books the part. aor., where we expected the part. pres. and 
vice versa. For instance in Homer’s"Q¢ éizrwy wrpuve pévoc cai Oupoy éExaorov, we 
expect the pres. \éywy: for, whilst he is speaking thus, the commander by his 
speeches encourages his soldiers, but he must already have said something affecting, 
since they are affected. Hence we have also in Xenoph. Mem. 3,6, 2. Towade NeEac 
katéoxev abrov.—--The part. pres. may be used when both actions have a duration, 
and are continually repeated; Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 61. (speaking of Socrates,) 
BeAtlove yao Tod rode owyytyvopévoug anéweuTev. Here zornoac would refer 
to a thing which happened but once, but the meaning is, he (constantly, every time,) 
rendered those more happy who came to him, and then dismissed them.—The part. pres. 
is also used for several actions necessarily connected and almost co-existing with the fol- 
lowing action, as to go, run, lead, bring ; Oikad’ iwy Mupp.ddvecow dvacoe, Il. a. 179, 
go home and rule, orn dé Dewy, Il. 0. 707, he ran and placed himself, éyxoc Eornce 
déipwy mpdc xtova. Od. a. 127, he carried the spear and placed it against the pillar, Kat 
pe xabiZer dywv, Plato Charm. 2, he leads and places me, Herod. 8, 118, Tove 02 mp00- 
KuvéovTac éxmnoeetv, because prostration is conceived as inseparable from leaving 
the king. Other instances are to be explained by a peculiar signification of the 
aorist, by which it expresses the beginning of any action. Thus orparnynoac, Bacr- 
Aevoac, do~gac évoiee means: as strategos, king, archon, &c. but literally : having been 
made strategos, king, &c. Comp. Kruger de auth. p.8.— Lastly, it is not very unusual 
to add to an aor. a part. of the aor., containing an action which takes place at the 
same time with that expressed by the first aor. In this case the part. may be ex- 
plained by its being changed into the indic. of the same tense and by its being 
connected by means of kai. See Herm. ad Vig. not. 224. and in the Obs. below on 
AavOavev. There are other deviations, which we leave to the individual obser- 
vation of the learner. 

Obs. 8. Sometimes the principal verb is construed in a part. which is made de- 
pendent on another verb, and thus supplies the place of the adverb. See Greg. Cor. 
in Att. § 36. Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 86. The following in particular are such col- 
lateral verbs : 

Tuyxavey, and with poets Kupety (to happen, come to pass) ; “‘Qg dé dor, 
éruxev arriwy, he just went away when I came. 

AavOavety, (to be concealed,) Tatra rounoac édabeyv irexduywy, this done he 
escaped privately, or in reference to the subject itself, To govéa NavOaver 
Bookwy, he unconsciously supports his murderer (he does not know that he is sup- 
porting); "EXaQe meowy, he fell unawares. According to a very common 
anomaly, the aor. of the part. is used merely because the verb itself isan aor.; 
thus we have also Aa@e Biwcac, live unperceived. 

plavery, (to do any thing previously to another,) "E¢Onv agehwy, I took it away 
shortly before (see also § 150). 

Ovareety, (to continue, persevere,) Avaredei Tapwy, he is continually there. It is 
the same with dtaye and duayiyvecOa. 

xaipery, (to be delighted,) Xaipovowy érawovrrec, they gladly praise (take pleasure 
in praising). 

otxouat in a similar manner serves for circumlocutions, where the principal 
idea is then expressed by the part.; ex. gr. pxeTo pevywy, amiwy, he fled in 
great haste ; oixerac Oaywyv. Comp. asimilar instance with the infin. and 
20édw in § 150. 

Obs. 9. About the part. éxwy, (ex. gr. in Ti AnoEic Exwy;) Péowy, TL waOwY and Ti 
palwy, see § 150. For the circumlocution with yew see ibid. 
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§ 145.—Casus Absoluti. 


1. In the instances hitherto enumerated, the part. was 
dependent on one of the nouns belonging to the principal verd, 
and was therefore construed in the same case as that noun. 
But if a new object is introduced as subject, it is construed 
in the same case with the part., which case is independent of 
the principal verd; whence this construction is called casus 
absolutt. | 

2. The casus, in which such words stand, commonly is the 
gen., and these 

genitivt absolute 

are the same as what are called in Latin ablativi consequentie. 
Their original signif. refers to time, the gen. denoting the time 
according to § 182, 6, 4., and just as vuxroe means by night, so 
does ’Ewov xaletdovroe tata éyévero, this happened when I slept 
(at the time when I was sleeping): — Mavtwyv ovv cwreivtwv 
eime Tolade:—Meta tavra kupaivovtoc jon Tov [leXorovvyoiakov 
ToXguov erercs TOV Onuov, Kepxupatore arrooretAa BonPeav. When 
this Zzme is denoted by an historical person, the gen. often is at- 
tended by the prep. émi, ex. gr. Emi Kipou BactAstovroe, (Cyro 
regnante,) in the reign of Cyrus. Wence émt generally is con- 
sidered as omitted, when the question is of time (see Obs. 2). 

3. But this construction serves also for any other connexion 
by means of when, as, because, whilst, &c. For instance, 
"Emikepévov 2 Tov ToAEuiwv Ty TOAEL, AOE HaTETO TOV Pwpmaiwy, 
when the enemy assailed the city, famine attacked the Romans ; 
TeOvnxdto¢ Tov BactAéwe Tw vig adtov évétuye, the king being dead, 
(as the king was dead,) he addressed himself to his son; OQeov 
d10dvTOC, OVdEY icxbeL YOdvoc, when a god grants (a favour), envy 
is powerless; Tottwyv ovtwe ixdvtwy, BédArlov ~Eotat TEeolmévetr, 
things being so, (as things are, in these circumstances,) it will be 
best to wait. 

4. When the noun is sufficiently obvious from what was 
stated before, the part. may be construed alone in the gen. ; 
Tlapdévra tov nyeudva yOovvT0, amdvtTog 62 joéAyatvor, where the 
avrov belonging to amdvroc is omitted, ‘but when he was absent.’ 
—Any verb used impersonally, i. e. without its sulject being ex- 
pressed, 1s construed in this connexion with a participle in casu 
absoluto. See Obs. 6 and 7. 

0. Dativi absoluti are used, partly to denote time, Xenoph. 
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Hell. 3, 2, 18.—Wleptidvrt re) evravteyy TAaAW paivovot Poovpav et 
thv “Hv, the year drawing to its close, they again called out part 
of the army against Elis; partly in locutions derived from the 
dativus instrumenti, as, for instance, Xenoph. Ages. 1.”Ezi kat 
viv ToIg TPEYOvOLE dvOMaCopévotc aTouvHmovEderal GTOGTOC ap 
“HoakAéoue éyévero, naming his forefathers. 

6. For the datives in BovAopévy, &c. with the verb civar see 
§ 183. Obs. 4. 


Obs. 1. Strictly speaking, there are no casus absoluti but the nomin. absoluti ; for, 
as the nomin. can only be the subject or predicate with respect to the verb, it follows 
that, when such nomin. are neither subject nor predicate to the verb, close to which 
they are, they must stand alone (absolute) for themselves. But this can happen 
barely through an interruption of the chain of thought, and all nomin. absoluti are, 
therefore, more or less belonging to the anacoluthons (see § 151, II). The practice 
in this respect is not steady, and isolated instances are easily explained, Xenoph. 
Hell. 2,3, 54, ’Exetvor 0 (ot évdexa) etoedOovrec ody roic UrNpéTatc, nyoupévov 
avr@y Tarvoou, eizev 0 Kouriac (where this construction is preferred on account 
of the gen. which immediately follow). Such constructions, bearing the stamp of | 
unconstraint and energy, impart a peculiar charm to poetry, as in Homer, 6 
ayhaingt weroOwe, Pipuoa é youva pipe pera T Osa kai vomoy immo. 

Obs. 2. The three other cases never can be casus absoluti in this sense; in the 
instances quoted above, they rather are only remote objects and relations of the 
verb to which they are annexed. We have seen above, § 130, that the oblique 
cases May in some combinations stand instead of prepositions with the case of the 
prep.; not that such a prep. is omitted, but the termination of the casus acts the 
part of a prep.; vuxroc, npéoac. Now such gen. have the same relation in sentences, 
like Kvpov Bacisbovroc, tuov mapdvrog. And just as other forms denoting time 
were extended to express causal relations and others, these gen. were employed for 
any relation, which is expressed in English by as, when, whilst, &c. which properly 
are also adverbs of time. Hence it was very natural to add in some particular 
instances, when the relation of time was to be more strongly stated, the prep. ézi: 
"Evi Kupov Bacidevovroe. 

Obs. 3. But the common character of all these constructions is that the participle 
is not a modification of the noun, but an essential constituent of the thought, and 
that the verb in this shape forms with its subject a complete proposition, which we 
express by the abstract noun of the verb, ‘in the reign of Cyrus,’—‘in my presence.’ 
—The case is the same with the datives, which, though they should not be called 
casus absoluti, yet agree in this essential respect with these gen. &c.: Touro éort 
dot yOonévp, does not mean that serves you, who are rejoiced, or when you are re- 
joiced, but that serves to rejoice, delight you; and 7reptidyTt éviavT@, not this happened 
in the year, when it ended, but at the end of the year. 

Obs. 4. An additional modification or determination is sometimes expressed by 
absolute accus. or absolute nomin. Herod. 2,41. Tobe Bote Oamrovat, Ta Kipara v7Ep- 
éxovra, (so that the horns project,) 133,“Iva ot (to him) dvwdeKa érea avi 8 érewy 
yévnrat, at vixrec rpéipar woredpevat (the nights being converted into days). On com- 
paring such instances, we find that there is here properly a partial apposition ; 
for 7)pépat is in the nomin. on account of yéynrat, and Képara is to be considered as 
accus. because of Pazrrovot. 

Obs. 5. When a motive is presumed in another individual’s mind, which influ- 
ences him, the usual construction is the conjunction we, (since,) or dozep, (as if,) and 
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absolute accus. or absolute gen. To catch the right meaning of this short pro- 
position, we must always insert a sentence in the translation; "Eo.wra, we wavrac 
i0dTac, or TavTwy EiddTwY, he was silent since (he thought) all knew, &e.; Ot warépec 
eipyoust Tove visic ATO THY TOYnOwY avOouWTwY, WC THY TObTwY Opiriay CLadvOLY 
ovcay apetiic, parents keep their children from wicked men, since (they are convinced) 
intercourse with them is destructive of virtue; Plato Phed. ’ExixeXever povotxny rovtty, 
wc gidocogiac peyiorn¢e ovonc povotknce:—Xen. Men. 2, 3, 3. Tév adedoov 
aueovoty, WoTED Ex TOUTWY Ov yLyvomevouE diroue, as if no friends were to be made 
of them. 

Obs. 6. Any real impersonal verb, i. e. of those which have only a mysterious sub- 
ject, (§ 129, 9,10.) becomes, as casus absolutus, the gen. sing.of the part.; Ladwifovroc, 
as (the trumpeter) sounded the trumpet, VovToc ToAXAG, (from ver TOAAW, Viz. duBpy,) 
as it rained much, Xenoph. 

Obs. 7. Those impersonal verbs, or impersonal constructions, where the proposition 
dependent on such a verb (commonly an injin. or a sentence with 671, and the like,) 
is properly the actual subject of the verb, (§ 129,11.) are treated as casus absoluti 
in two different ways :— 

1.) When it isa mere relation of time, it is the gen. This happens chiefly 
with pass. verbs, denoting to say, announce, declare, and then in the gen. pl., 
(where r@vde of rade may be mentally supplied;) ‘O IleoucAtje wyero ézi 
Kavtvov, toayyehbevTwy 071 Boivicca vijec éemimAéovory, as it had been announced, 
(gonyyéA@n,) Thuc. 1, 116. 

2.) In any other combination we have the accus. neut., Eionuévoy adroic 
Tapetvat, ovx BKovor, they do not come, though they have been told (eionrar) to be 
present, and this is the case with all verbs commonly called impersonal; Ata ri 
pévetc, eEov amevar; why do you stay when you are at liberty (it is allowed to 
you) to go? (€eorv;) avepe warty, éxeir@ OoKovy, (viz. gue amcevat,) I shall 
go back, because it seems good to him (doxst). Plato Phed. 28. Aic¢ Kai tpi¢c ra 
aura elpnKev, wo ov Tavu evropHv—z7 towe ovdév adT@ péov Tov ToLOvTOU. 
Hence it happens that the part. rvxov (from éruyxev, it happened,) is used as 
adverb, properly since it so happened, by chance, and consequently also perhaps. 
Even the adj. évvarov (with the part. dy omitted) is used thus, Plato Rep. 7. 
p- 519, d. Tomocopev yeipov Zyv, dvvaroy adroic auevoy (viz. Cpr), we will 
contrive that they shall live worse, while they might have lived better. Herm. ad 
Viger. n. 214. 


§ 146.— Of the Particles. 

1, Adverbs partly have, like the adj. which they resemble, 
the noun, to which they refer in a particular case, "A&iwe nuov 
ToAcuncousy (we will carry on the war in a manner worthy of 
ourselves). ‘They do the same in the compar. and _ superi.; 
MaXwora ravrwv, most of all; Oi révnteg THv evdamudvwv uaddov 
dvvavrat éofiew te Kat xabetdev, (better than the rich,) see § 
132, 5, 4. 

2. Prepositions properly are adv. having a constant reference 
to a noun, (while with adverbs this is only partially the case,) 
and merely denoting a certain relation without any other 
power or energy. Thus we have particles, which sometimes are 
mere adverbs, and sometimes real prepositions. For instance, 
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é6uov and aua both signify together as adverbs; but they 
frequently are construed with the dative, (like the kindred 
prep. ovv,) and they then, as prep., signify together with. Others, 
and especially the adverbs of time and place, govern the gen. ; 
éyyve, near, zyyve twvoc, Close by one; xwpic, apart, separately, 
xwolg Twoe, except one; diya, doubly, apart, dixa twoe¢, apart 
from, i. e. without ; sv00, straight-forward, <v00 riwoc, in the way 
to meet one, Lat. obviam, (see § 117, 1.) &c. There is a great 
difference between the particle wc, 1.) when adverb and con- 
junction signifying that, as, &c. of which see § 149; and 2.) 
when a prep. signifying ¢o in answer to the question whither ? 
but referring constantly to persons *, EionAev we ei, he came 
in to me, avnxOnoay we tov Pacrdréa, they went (journeyed) to the 
king. 

3. There are adverbs referring to verbs, and whole proposi- 
tions, which serve to connect two sentences, especially the 
relative ; Tlapécouat 6767s keAsiozte, I shall be there, whenever you 
bid me. This is the origin of conjunctions ; for the construc- 
tion of which with regard to the different moods of the verd, 
see § 139. 


Obs. 1. "Axypt and péxor properly signify at once, at a continuance, without interrup- 
tion ; in connexion with a verb,‘as far as, until, im connexion with a gen. ‘ con- 
tinually up to,’ or simply ‘ until.,—IIhyjv means eacept, and may be connected with a 
proposition, w\y ei, except if; but it also takes the gen.: Any wavy oXiywr, with 
the exception of very few. 

Obs. 2. Strictly speaking, those particles only, which commonly are used alone, 
and without any reference, should be called adverbs; those, which usually are con- 
strued with a particular case of the noun, prepositions; and those, which generally 
connect whole propositions, conjunctions. Thus, for instance, avev and dre, without, 
évworcor, before, (in later authors,) and ydouv, on account of, (the latter of which, like 
the Latin gratia, almost always comes after the gen., as well as &vexa,) and others, 
are real prepositions governing the gen. It is true that yapuv properly is a sufst.? as 
well as dixcny, in the manner of, Lat. ‘instar’ (dicny worapey, and the like); such 
words are not adverbial subst., but rather subst. which are become prep. Those 
mentioned above never occur without the case of a noun, and therefore are still more 
justly called. prepositions, than some of the single words thus named, which some- 
times are employed adverbially without governing any case (§ 147. Obs. 8). 


4. Some adverbs serve at the same time as adj.: [Anoiov 


' Modern critics make it evident that, whenever passages occur in good writers, 
in which we does not refer to persons, they are probably corrupt; eic¢ is the correct 
reading in such instances. The particle wc, however, is not one of the old prep. 
strictly so called, which are stated in the following Section ; it does not make any 
compound verb: see § 115, 2. 

* Hence poets also say éuny, ony xaguy, (for my sake, your sake,) instead of gov, 
gov xapwy. 
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ZoTl, otya éott, he is near, he is silent (see § 129. Obs. 7). That 
particles by being construed with the article become nouns, 
has been noticed above, § 125, 6, 7. 


§ 147.—Of the Prepositions. 


1. Besides those mentioned in the preceding Section, the 
following are the old prep. expressive of locality in general, 
with their cases : 

avril, amo, 26, (éx,) mpo govern the gen. 

év, ovv, the dat. 

ava, sic’, the accus. 

dia, Kata, ump, the gen. and accus. 

audi, éri, weTa, Taod, TEol, wpe, Uo, the gen. dative and 
accus. 

2. Those, which govern different cases, generally have the 
accus. to the question whither? and the dat. to the question 
where? 'The gen. suits most significations, but chiefly conveys 
the idea of a removal (from off, out). 


Obs. 1. The simplest and easiest of the above prepositions, in point of signif. 
are 
ano, from, of, é&, out of, from, 
eic, in, into, to the question whither, 
éy, in, to the question where, 
700, before, ovy, with, 
for though they have many collateral meanings, these, with the exception of a 
few peculiarities, are easily deduced from the radical signif.: as when é€ denotes 
a cause, and may be rendered because of, &« rotrov, on that account, or when it 
merely denotes a succession of time, Nov yehOpuev ix THY modobey Oakptwy: again 
when éic, like the Latin in, denotes towards, against, or when it simply means with 
respect to, Tay sic 7OEuoy éxtoTHuwy éoriv: lastly, when zoo is the Latin pro, for, 
(but only in the sense of protection or advantage,) AtaxiySuvetety 70d Tov Baciréwe. 
Cyrop. 4,5, 44. OtK« apkiow rodtTwy 70d Duy, 0, Tu av Oéy, I shall not be able to 
do what is needful for you,—for your advantage. Compare zeovpyov, § 115. Obs. 4. 
See below Obs. 5. very particular signif. of efc. 
Obs. 2. The signif. of the following prepositions must be more particularly 
remembered :— 
ava is originally up, (compare dyw, and the compounds,) and im this sense it is 
also construed with the dative by the poets (Jl. a. 15. Od. X. 128). But the most 
usual signif. in prose is in, on, through, both in point of time and place ; ’Ava 7acay 
THY yiv,all over the country ; ‘H ¢npn Oey ava tiv modu, the report spread 
through the city; Ot ava 76 7redtov, those in the open fields; "Ava macay TV HpEeoay, 
the whole day through. But when there is no article, and rag consequently is tant- 
amount to Exacroc, (§ 127, 6.) it refers to a number of days, years, &c.: ava racay 
npépay, daily, every day ; Cyrop. 1, 2,8. ava may éroc, every year, Herod. 5, 114. 
avrTi,asa single prep., has lost its original meaning of towards, against, (see 





1 See about the prep. we, § 146, 2. 
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Obs. 10. about compounds,) and most commonly signifies instead of, for, in the sense 
of exchanging, bartering, buying, valuing, &e. 

dud Tov, through, in point of space and of ways and means ;—d.a Tov, on account 
of, Ata Aaxedamovioug Edvyor, they were driven into ewile on account of the Lacede- 
monians; Ard o&é HADov, I came for your sake; but also through as a cause, Aca rove 
Osodc eb tOaTTW, through the gods I am doing well, Iam well off. 

pera Tov, after, Lat. post ;—pera rov, with ;—pera rp, only with poets among, 
Lat. inter. 

agi and epi roy, about, to both questions where and whither, for the dat. to the 
question where is rather uncommon. Hence they denote any approximation ; ’Apdi 
Ta don éyévero, he was about the mountain ; and apgi or wept Te or Tia ExELy Or Eivat 
mean to belong to something, to be busy about something, &c. (§ 150, Exetv) : — epi re 
conveys the idea of care, and is used with the verbs to fear, contend, to be easy, &c.: 
—apgi and wept rou mean of, Lat. de, to talk about something ; further goSstcPat, 
gidovetkety wept TLvog, and the like. But ai is less frequently used in this sense 
than 7epi. i 

oméio Tov, over, beyond, Lat. supra, ultra :—u7ip Tov, over, above. Hence the 
latter also conveys the idea of for, chiefly in the sense of protection, defence, or care, 
&e. mparrey, eiveiv UTEP TOU KoLVOD, to act, speak for the public welfare ; amwo0aveiy 
ump TOU Pidrou, to die for one’s friend. 

Obs. 3. That the gen. preferably conveys the idea of proceding from is particu- 
larly evident from these three prep. wapa, 7p0¢, v76.— With the accus. and dat. they 
retain their principal signif., but with the gen. they are mostly to be rendered of or 
from. The following particulars must be remembered about them, viz. 

mapa Tov, to, towards; but to the question where, near, close by. It is also the 
Latin preter, besides; "Exev dor mapa tov dprov, to have vegetables besides bread ; 
*Erévet mapa Tove addove, he performed more labour than the others; Tatra éort mapa 
Tove Tov OeHy Oeopodc, that is against the divine laws, against the order of things esta- 
blished by the gods; Tlapa ddéav, beyond expectation (Lat. preter opinionem) :— 
Ilapa rw is merely near ;—zaod rov is from with the verbs ‘ to come, bring, receive, 
learn,’ &c. and sometimes with the pass. (§ 134, 3.) 

mo0c, to, near, has preferably the accus. to the question whither, and the dat. to 
the question where: wpdc roy is towards in both senses ;—zrpoc Tov, from, by, with the 
verbs ‘to hear, to be praised or blamed,’ and frequently with the pass. (§ 134, 3.)— 
It is also used in the form of asseverations; Ilpic¢ ray Ov, by the gods ! 

umd Tov, under (with motion) ;— v7d Tq, close under ;—vz0 rov, from, under, 
by, most commonly with the pass. (§ 134, 2.) but likewise with act. having a pass. sig- 
nif., as waoxety itself, and ex. gr. Oaveiy v6 Twwoc, to meet one’s death by one ;—pabsiv 
on’ avaytne, to be taught by necessity ; Demosth. Cherson. 94.”"Av 0 i70 réy rvevpa- 
Twy py Ovvwopela, prevented by the winds. Even actions can thus assume a pass. 
form; ’Eoinoe rovTo b70 déove, he did it out of fear ;—im’ apete mpatreav TI, 
Herod, 8, 1. or if the pass. state of the object is uppermost in the mind, Soph. 
Philoct. 1117. obd€ ye dddro0g Eoy’ bd xEpde Emac (the same with odye éoxéOne 
dddy). —And even with the gen. i716 sometimes retains its sa signif. under, 
u70 7oOwY, Plato Pr otag. 321. 

Qbs. 4. The prep. évi and card require the most careful attention: 

ézri chiefly signifies on, to the question where 2 commonly with the gen., some- 
times also with the dat., 2g’ trou dxeiocOat, and, Kipoc if immp éxopevero: to 
the question whither, with the accus.’Ezi Adgoy tivad catadevyet, he flies on aw hill. 
But at the same time its signif. becomes more general, and it may be used for near, 
into, and to the question whither, for to, towards, whenever the context suggests 
this meaning; and with the accus. in particular it denotes the direction to, and 
towards. Instances will occur to the learner in his readings. We will only observe 
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that the gen. is also used to the question whither in the sense of to :—’Ezopsdvovro 
éxi Lapdewy :—’Aviyorto (they sailed) éwi rig Xiov :—AmémAEvoey ex oiKov :— 
ext Tw frequently fixes the time by some contemporary circumstance, and more espe- 
cially by a contemporary person ;—éo npay, in our time, (compare above § 149, 2.) 
emt TOY NMETEOWY TEOYOYWY :—éTt Tw, in point of situation, denotes close by; éii 
TH Tappw, on the brink of the grave ; Wveyouc éxi rw woTapy oicodopst. Like zpdc 
it denotes to, in addition to; "Emi maou robrowe mAHYaE EveTELvé prot. Very often it 
means purpose, condition ; mapackevaZecOar ért Tir, to prepare for something ; ’Ew 
évaivy Tavra wovoy UTEdvETO :— Exit rovro.e sipnyny émoinoayTo, on those con- 
ditions they made peace (compare below § 150. 2¢’ g). Lastly, éi rm expresses 
power in such phrases as é¢ npiv éori, it rests with us. See examples § 129, 1. 
§ 142, 3. The accus. too often denotes purpose, but mostly with this difference, 
éAOety éxi TovT, to effect it, ENOEiv Eri TovTO, to fetch it. 

kara. ‘The principal meaning of this prep., as appears from the comparison 
of kavw and its compounds, is motion from above downwards, with the gen. down 
from; Kara réyv meTpay pintey tiva, to throw one down from the rocks ; “HXXovTo 
Kara Tou Treixouc. It is also wnder in connexions like agavilecOat Kara Tic 
Qaraocone, (to sink under,) Herod. 7, 6. Kara tov, however, occurs more fre- 
quently in the signif. of against, chiefly with the verbs ‘to speak, think, and the 
like ; eiweivy 76 adic cata Tivo, to speak the truth against one, give true evidence. 
It is less rarely used in the sense of praising, “Emaivoc cata rov dvov, Piato 
Phedr. 260. 

kata Tov denotes any locality in general, when the particulars of the situation 
are not to be, or cannot be, attended to, or when they are sufficiently known; rara 
yiiv kai kara Oadarray, by land and by sea; ot kata tHv ’Aciay v0 Bao 
ovrec, those who are in Asia under the king, ence, in general, time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, which are obvious, are denoted by card, Oixovor kara kwpac, they dwell 
in villages, Lat. vicatim ; “Eoxnvovy cara rdéec, they were encamped in battle-array ; 
hence kara Ovo, two by two; Taira piv éyévero cara tiv vdcor, this happened 
during the illness; Kara raitny tiv dvapopay bvtwy Aaxsdaoviwy mpdc ’AQn- 
vaiovc, during the dispute of the Lacedemonians with the Athenians; At kara 76 
copa nOovai, the pleasures of the body; Kara mavra rerpvxywvtan, they are in every 
respect worn out, and many other relations of this kind. Kara frequently is the 
Latin ‘secundum,’ according to, Kara rovrov roy Noyor Gmervoy tory woe, accord- 
ing to this statement it is better thus ; Kard Idavwva, according to Plato, i. e. as Plato 
says: Kara tv caberov, perpendicularly; Wounow xara ra Tov Baciéwe yoap- 
para, I shall act according to the king’s letter; Aéouat abrov kata TavTa TedToP, 
L want him every way, need his assistance in any way. 

Obs. 5. The prep. cic referring to persons signifies to, but always meaning the 
person’s dwelling, Hom. sig “Ayapépvova, to Agamemnon, to his tent ; kadée TE py 
tic € Exacroc, every one invites him to his house; Lysias, EiceMOwv sic rov maréoa 
TOV éuov, coming to my father’s house. Fic with the elliptical gen. (§ 132. Obs. 9.) 
means more generally, into the house of Alcibiades, &c. 

Obs. 6. The prep. tv is also used by the Dorians instead of «ic, with the 
accus. (Pind. Pyth. 2,21. 5,50. See Greg. Cor. Dor. 159, with the JVotes.)—See 
about azo employed seemingly for év, § 151. I. 8, 

Obs. 7. We shall see below, § 151. III. 1, 6, that prep. are sometimes separated 
from their cases by an intercalation. Sometimes the object of a prep. seems to be 
wanting, when a reference has taken its place; Soph. Philoct. 469. zpoc warpoc, 
mpoc &i Ti coi éatLv didov, where ei te (according to § 149. ¢i,) is used for O71, and 
the requisite gen. to mp0c¢ (mavric) is wanting, by the father, (I implore thee,) by— 
if any thing be dear to thee, i.e. by all which is dear to thee. 

Obs. 8. And sometimes the object is not expressed, because it would be repeating 
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what had gone before ; most languages then make an adverb of the prep. (wherein, 
therein, &c.) and if the prep. itself is used, it is only adverbially. In prose this is 
done in Greek only with the prep. wpoc, ex. gr. kai mpdc, wpdc Oé, and besides, &c., 
and by the Ionians and later writers also with werd : pera 0é, but afterwards. But 
poets have also wapa, along with it, év, within, and the like, and the prep. wepi or 
wépt, frequently is with the Epics an adverb: very much, very (§ 117. Obs. 3). 

Obs. 9. All compounds with prep. originated in this manner. They all consist 
of a radical word with a prep. taken adverbially: dtaBaivw, I pass through, cross 
over, and the like, § 121,2. The meaning of all such compounds is easily dis- 
covered from the signif. of the prep. We will only remark that the compounds with 
avri chiefly convey the idea of opposition, against; dvrirarrey, to oppose, avrTt- 
Aeyetv, to contradict :—those with ava mean up, and those with cara, down; ava- 
Baivery, karaBaivery, to go up, down. Of the collateral signif. of such compounds, 
which are not clearly obvious through the meaning of the prep., we must parti- 
cularly notice Z 

apoi, when it means on both sides; appiBoroc, ambiguous, equivocal ; 

ava, frequently means back again; avazmXety, to sail back ; 

dud, conveys the idea of the Lat. ‘dis,’ separation, taking apart or aside; d.a- 
orav, to pull asunder, Svagevyvovat, Lat. ‘ disjungere,’ to disjoin, separate ; 

év, frequently answers the question whither ; éyyetv, to pour into ; 

kara, most commonly conveys the idea of accomplishing; karawoarrey, Lat. 
‘ perficere,’ to accomplish ; orpépery, to turn; Kataorpédety, to finish; mpmod- 
vat, to burn; kararysmoavar, to consume by fire. Hence the idea of ruin, 
destruction ; kataxuBetev 7Hv obciar, to lose one’s fortune at dice. In both 
it corresponds to the Latin per, Germ. ver. 

pera, denotes transposition, change, Lat. trans; peraBi Paley, to transfer, to 
remove; petravoety, to change one’s mind ; 

mapa, sometimes signifies, like the Lat. preter, the idea of missing, doing amiss, 
in some compounds, as wapaBaivey rodc vopoue, to transgress the laws : map- 
opay, to see wrong, overlook: mapacmovdog, who violates a treaty (orovdat). 

Obs. 10. It is because prep. are properly adverbs in compound words, that poets 
frequently separate the prep. from their verbs by putting other words between, 
which is called a tmesis, Ova re pnEacOa étmadéerc, for cai drappntacOa, and even 
in the Ionic prose, especially by @y instead of odv, Herod. 2, 39. "Am wy édovro, 
for amwédovrTo ovv. Homer, in particular, parts the prep. so completely from its 
verb, and lets it follow after, that the prep. sometimes comes before a case or noun 
on which it has no influence ; wé\enov mwepi tévde pvydvrec, for wepipuyovTEeg 
Tovoe TOV TOAEMOY :—éK Oupdy EéoPaL, for EEEAecAat Ovpdy :—KaTa Bove UTE- 
piovoc 'HeXiowo "HoOoy :—évapiZov am’ évrea, (more correctly azo, see § 117. 
Obs. 3.) for amevagoiZov évrea, and the like. The reading of Homer becomes less 
difficult by assuming that he has no compound verbs, only simple ones, with ad- 
verbial prep. more or less distant from the verb. Hence the Ionic prose, in the 
moving repetition, which we shall state below in §$ 150, under pév, merely repeats 
the prep. instead of the compound verb, Herod. 3,126. ‘O 62 kard pév Exreve 
MurpoBarea—kara ot roy MurpoBdrew waida. Even in the Attic prose the inter- 
calation of the limiting ri, (somewhat, in some degree,) coming after the prep. v0, 
(Lat. sus, « little,) which limits or diminishes the signif. of adj., belongs hither ; 
ume Tt aoEeBéc, somewhat irreligious, U6 TL adTomoyv, and the like. Heind. ad Plat. 
Phedr. 43. 

Obs. 11. But even in common prose there are some prep., which must be con- 
sidered as separate and distinct, though in compounds. This is particularly the 
case with zpdc and ctv. Any verb, whether a compound or not, may receive the 
addition of either of these prep. merely to show that the thing happened in addition 
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fo something, (arpdc,) or in connexion with some one else, (oby revt,) cvoTpaTEvopat 
ot, I go to war along with you ; Zuve~arpsi abrotg Leddraciar, helps them to conquer 
Sellasia (Xenoph. Hell. 7, 4,12). "AAG Kai woocdeBaré pe, bui he has slandered 
me into the bargain. Other prep. are less frequently used in this way ; éupederqy, 
éyyupvaZeoOan, to exercise or practise, Plato Phedr. 5. ‘O ®edtiacg eipyacato Thy 
’ AOnvav évepyoraPety Kai éveTiopKeiv Anpoobéve, Phidias made his Minerva for 
Demosthenes to benefit by her, and to commit perjury in her name (Aisch. c. Ctes.). 
Thus dzo7oXepety, a compound, which perhaps occurs no where else, means in 
Plato (Phedr. 260.) in reference to a horse, to fight on horseback, i.e. down from the 
horse, being seated on it ; awoZyyv, to live on (see below, § 150. ooov). And zpo- 
avagrazeyv, Demosth. Mid. 35. zooogethery, zpoadrxety, ibid. 23. All other com- 
pounds with prep. or other words were regulated by practice, or introduced when 
a compound idea was particularly called for. 

Obs. 12. And not only in the above-mentioned compound expressions, but also 
frequently in others, the prep. governs, under certain combinations, its own proper 
casus, though compounded ; évéivai ruvt, to be in or within something ; apeoravar 
two, to be separated or disjoined from something ; amemnionoav Zwxearove, they 
deserted Socrates, and the like ;—whilst in the higher styles of writing, the prep. is 
repeated again before the case or noun. ‘This occurs frequently in Homer, and 
confirms what we observed before, that each compound verb in Homer must be 
considered as separated, so that the prep. sometimes is merely an adverb, which it 
properly is, as we have seen above, and sometimes a real prep., Il. W. 121. éxdeov 
Hpvovwy, they fastened (the wood), so that it hung down from the mules. 

Obs. 13. That the Greek prep., on changing their accents, are sometimes placed 
after their case or noun in the anastrophe, and sometimes used instead of com- 
pounds with eivar, has been already remarked above, § 117,3. To this must be 
added the inversion of monosyllabic prep., as é, § 13, 4. “Apréuide Edy, Hom. 


§ 148.—Of the Negative Particles. 


1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, ovx. and 
pn, with which all other more decided negations are com- 
pounded. Any proposition, in which one or more of these 
negations occur, negatives generally in the same manner as if 
the simple negative particle was used alone. Hence whatever 
is observed about ov« applies alike to ovd2, ovdsic, ovdauwe, &c. 
and it is the same with pj, pnoetc, &c. 

2. There is, however, a great difference in the use of ov« and 
pn, and of their respective compounds, which requires an atten- 
tive study, and of which we can only give the general basis’. 

1 Compare Hermann’s view of this distinction, which he has ingeniously deve- 
loped, ad Viger. n. 267. He states it as a general principle that od« always denies 
the thing, and 7 only the representation, which is made of it, or that o¥ denies 
objectively, and jx) subjectively. {I readily acknowledge that this theory may com- 
prise the greatest number of instances where these negative particles are employed, 
and that nothing can be more useful or more calculated to sharpen the intellect in 
grammatical investigations than soberly to pursue such a philosophical principle, 
and even to endeavour to find it confirmed. But, at the same time, I must confess 
that I have not yet succeeded in bending every occurring instance so completely to 


this rule, as to render it impossible not to bend others, which do not occur, equally 
to it. A comparison with my statements will show that I have made use of 
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Ovx is a straightforward and absolute negation, which 
denies directly; ov« 202Aw, ov pido, J will not, I do not 
love ; ov« aya0dv zor, oddete mapny, &c. In any inde- 
pendent proposition, in which there is something directly 
denied, yn, undsic, never can be used.— Yet a proposition 
with ov may also be uncertain, Ovx av PBovdroiunv, I 
should not like; or interrogative, Ti yap ov wapeore; 
why then is he not here ? 

My 1S altogether a mere dependent reat Hence 
it is used in all propositions which state a negation not 
as a fact, but as something dependent on the conception 
or representation of any subject. Thus it 1s used in 
negative conditions and suppositions ; Ov An bouar, ci pf 
ov KeAsbete :—El te tov Tore vv pn abtdypewv Soxel eivat, 
éwpev, Uf any of these objects should now appear insignifi- 
cant, we will let it alone. Thus py is always joined with 
ei, if, gav, HV, OTaV, ereloav, ewe av, &c. because all these 
speak of a thing not as a matter of fact, but as a sup- 

position ; and it is joined with dre, émdrz, &c. whenever 

they are in a similar predicament. But é7et, ded), (as, 
afier,) take ov, because they always refer to facts, Il. ¢. 

95. Mi pe xreiv’, éwel ovX duoyaortpioc “Exropdc sip’. 


a2 


Hermann’s views. To devise a better basis was not in my power, yet I did not 
wish to force into it what in my opinion is not susceptible of admission. My col- 
lateral remarks may be studied with those of Hermann, or be thrown into the shade. 

+ We meet with passages in which et is construed with od. Iam not inclined to 
lay any stress on a few Epic passages like JJ. 0. 162. Od. B. 274, because I think 
them sufficiently accounted for by the observation, that the strict rules of grammar 
were not completely settled at the time when those passages were written. The 
case is widely different with regard to examples from the Attics. Hermann (ad 
Viger. n. 309, p. 890; and ad Eurip. Med. p. 344, 361.) explains the latter by 
observing that ov« is not used by itself, but forms a compound or collective idea with 
the word which follows. I admit this explanation in passages like Soph. Ayac. 
1131. E¢ Tove Oavoyrac ovK eac Oamresy TAQWY, Sorbiddest, Lysias 7 in Agorat. 135. 
Ei pév ov modXot aoay, Kal’ Exacroy ay rept avra@y nKovere, if there were few. 
Hither belongs also the ov« eivat in the comico-philosophic passage of Athen. 3. 
p- 99. But [ think this explanation admissible only in expressions where the 
negation is, according to a long standing usage, employed, as here, to denote the 
contrary, so that they may be considered as a kind of compounds with od«. This 
appears to have become the rule with od gy, ob dacKery, so that even’édy was 
joined to it. See below, § 148. Obs. 2. In other cases, where the unconditional 
ovK is used preferably to py, this preference must have a sensible foundation in 
the context. Thus in the example taken from Andocides de Myst. p.5, Et 0é 
ovdiy nudoTnrai por, Kal TOUTO vply arodEikyYpL Cagdwc, Oéopat vpwY adTo 
pavepoy rotc “EXAnot aout Toinoat, it is obviously the speaker’s intention most 
positively to assert his innocence, since, as is well known to every body, I have not 
failed in any thing. In Eurip. Med. 87. Et rovade (his children) iy EvVTIC OUVEK’ 
ov orépyet maTnp, the od orépyet expresses this relation as a notorious one, and et 
refers merely to the stated cause, evijg odveca. ‘The case is different with the 
three examples in Herm. ad Medeam, p. 344, 361. They all three belong to the 
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e. As intention also has its foundation merely in the con- 
ception of the speaker, 4) is constantly used with the 
particles iva, we, dmwe, Hote, Whenever they really an- 
nounce a purpose or design. It is also employed in any 
proposition containing a wish, request, or prohibition. in 
all these instances it answers to the Latin ne, and begins 
the proposition like this, the idea of a wish being men- 
tally understood, My yévoiro, may it not happen ! 

d. Any thing, which is stated a sermone obliquo as the 
opinion, argument, or supposition of another, appears in- 
deed to be a dependent proposition; but as it distin- 
guishes itself only in form from a direct assertion, com- 
mon usage prefers ovx in most instances, and we meet 
with NowiZee ov caddv eivat,—Ovdx 2éAev gnolv, and the 
like. Mz, however, may be used in many such instances ; 

1» ’ ’ 
Xenoph. Hell. 3, 2, 19, “Evéuicav adrov pr BotrAcoPar 
padXov 7 po} Sbvac8a, and the dependent or indirect 

question with <i, whether, is commonly attended by pi. 

e. To the conditions and suppositions mentioned at (b.) 
belong likewise all pronouns relative, when they refer 
not to defined objects, but barely to the conceptions of 
the mind. We thus have, for instance, Ovdsic AfWerat 
Xohmara, Gate py Tapéorat, nO one shall receive money 
who is not present ; but, Oiroi sictv, of ovd tiovv Tove 

construction with péy and oé stated below, the second half of which propositions 
is constantly the real object of the thought, while the first is barely its counterpart 
or contrast. We transcribe the passage of Thue. 1, 121, verbatim :— 

"H dewoy dy ein, 1 ot piv éxsivwy Zippaxyo éxi Oovdrsia TY aiTwy dépovTEec ovK 
aATEPOVOLY, TpEiC O& EXi TM TYyswpovpeEvoL TOdC éxOpode Kai avToi dpa cwlecOat, 
ovK dpa daTvavyoopev. 

The ov« here in the first proposition is necessary and natural, because the fact is 
notorious ; but in the second proposition ov« is indeed strange and extraordinary, 
the matter being actually considered as impossible, in which case yy appears as 
necessary as in the similar proposition below, § 149. (Aloyody éorir et — — pn dé 
Tovc Adyoug ——.) The case is the same with the two passages of two very dif- 
ferent writers quoted by Hermann, p. 361, which introduce similar double propo- 
sitions with devvdy ei, in the second of which od appears equally strange and extra- 
ordinary. There must be a general cause for it, which I consider to be this: the 
proposition Ce dy ef, which expresses some astonishment, insensibly becomes, after 
the first half, an angry interrogative expressive of the utmost surprise, by means of 
ov. Hence the proposition in Thuc. closes with the question, ov« doa davavioo- 
pev ; in Herod. 7, 9, with “EAAnvac d&—ovd tipwpnoopeda ; and in Andocides de 
Myst. 13. Ev bpiv 6i—ovd cwOjoopat; which appears to me a very natural ethos. 
Criticism will be able thus to account for other similar eases which are yet unex- 
plained. In Herod. 6, 9, (e-—ovd woinoovot,) the MSS. have py. In Enurip. Cyclop. 
428. siz’ od xonZere, ei has the signif. of whether, which is susceptible of both con- 
structions. See the Wote to Plato Meno 23, and Herm. ad Eurip. Med, p. 344, 


where in the passage quoted from Plato Protag. 77. «i ovK aicytvopat, whether I 
am not ashamed, odK is suggested by the direct question, ov« aicxvver ; 
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moAsulove PAamwrovor, Cyrop. 6, 1, 28, positively, these 
are those who do not hurt the enemy in the least. 


. Hence all those short phrases, which may be considered 


as one of those dependent constructions, are always 
stated by yw) only. Thus in particular the articulus pre- 
positivus as an abbreviation of the pronoun relative with 
the verb civa, ex. gr. Ta py Kada,1.e. ativa py Kada 
cot, whatever is not beautiful. Thus Anab. 4, 4, 15, it 
is said of a veracious man, that he always stated ra py 
évTa we ovK dyta. Here ra uy ovra is the abbreviation 
of the dependent proposition, ariva py iv, what was not, 
untruth; but ox dvra is the participle of the positive 
and direct negation, ovx zo7u: for, as a finite verb, it 
would necessarily be, ra py) dvra ovK Eorw (what is not, 
is not).—Again, the participles, even without an article, 
whenever they are an abbreviation of one of the above — 
constructions; “Hé:ov av éxpopnv to >AAKiBiady pndev 
kextnpéva, [ should be better pleased with my intimacy 
with Alcibiades, if he were not wealthy, (<i undév éxéxrnro,) 
but ovd:y kexrnuévy, who has no fortune. 


g.) Any negation governed by another verd, is also a de- 


pendent one: hence all infin. (except those mentioned 
at d. as being in sermone obliquo,) are most generally 
construed with jj, of which the reason is already appa- 
rent in part from what we have stated above, since most 
infin. may be converted into such propositions; T6é uy 
TYy“aY yéoovTag avdolov éort, Uf one does not honour,— 
consequently it is a supposition. But even when the 
negation is positive, the injin, yet takes pj, ex. gr. To 
pn TeoOnval por aiztidy cor TOV Kakwv (that thou didst not 
believe me). Thus jm comes not only after dzoua, 
keAcbw, Uricxvounat, &c. but also after dei, avay«n, and 
the like, even when these words do not denote any obli- 
gation or necessity dependent on the will of any individual, 
but bare physical necessity. 


h.) Most instances, respecting which some grammarians 


pretend that ov denies whole propositions, and pn only 
parts of a proposition, may be brought under this rule; 
Tic ovv Tp0T0¢ TOU KaAWe TE kal wy yoadew 3 Here indeed 
un denies merely the caAec, but even alone the sentence 
would be, Tic ov tpomog Tov pH KadWe yoapev, and the 
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uy is merely used in consequence of the dependence of 
the infin. yoapev: complete it is, Tig ovv tpdmog, <i TIC 
Botrcra py KakOe ypagev; (See also similar proposi- 
tions, § 151. IV. 3.) Thus in the question, “Apa éci 
pe wapayevécOa, ij uh; the latter means, ‘ or must I not ?? 
the yr) then denies merely the infin. rapayevic8a: the 
force of dsi is not destroyed, but I am obliged not to be 
present ; if the words were 7j ov, the dei would be denied, 


H ov Sei; or is it not necessary? Plato Phedr. 70. Tod- 
tore EEeorr piv welDeoOa, eEeore OF ih. 

Obs. 1. It is, however, frequently at the option of the speaker, whether for the 
sake of distinctness, distinction, or emphasis, he treats a negation, which in itself 
is dependent, as if it were a direct negation involved in the construction ; and vice 
versa, Many a positive negation implied in a construction with the part. may on that 
account be expressed with ~7. We meet with an instance of the latter in Demosth. 
pro Cor. 276. “Hy 6: (6 ®idirmoc) ot7 tv ry Oadarry Tore KpsiTTwWY UUGY, OUT’ El¢ 
thy “Arruny 2hOeiv dvvarog, wyte OeTTarGv axkodovOotvrwyv, pyre OnBaiwy 
Oulévtwy : the latter part means, as neither did the Thessalonians follow him, nor the 
Thebans grant to him a passage. This comprises facts, and the negation is not de- 
pendent on any conception of the mind or any thing else ; in any other case the 
part. would have been construed with otre. But otre had gone before, and as in 
Greek, (as we shall see below, Text 6.) when, after a negation, the same negative 
particle is repeated, it always refers again to the first-mentioned circumstance, the 
meaning, if we had here ovre instead of pyre, would necessarily be, Philip could 
not come to Attica, neither in case the Thessalians followed him, nor if @ passage were 
granted to him by the Thebans. It is therefore merely by way of a distinction from 
the preceding otre, that we have here pyre in a negation, which, though not de- 
pendent, is yet subordinate. 

Obs. 2. The particles ovx and yy have in some expressions the power not only of 
denying, but even of asserting the contrary. Thus in particular od wayvu must not 
be rendered not quite, but by no means; ov gn is not LI do not say, but I say not, 
deny; Ov épacay iévat, they refused to go; Oby dmicyvouvTo cvvdamrHcety, they 
declined the invitation, Xenoph. Symp. 1,7; Ovx wiedéxero, refused, Herod. 3, 50. 
That py should have this property in a dependent proposition, appears to be the 
ease only in later writers ; Plut. in Gryllo,1."Av O& pw) gov. In Plato Apol 
Socr. p. 25. (§ 12.) Bekker has restored from the best MSS. od ¢ijre, instead of 
éav TE—py) OTe, So that even ov itself comes after av (compare above, the Note 
to p. 415). Lysias in Agor. 137, always had, ‘Edy 0’ od ¢acky. 

Obs. 3. Both ov« and py are put immediately before subst. to render them nega- 
tive, and make a kind of compound words (compare the same case with other ad- 
verbs, above, § 125, 6). For instance, 7 ot« amddeéic, n od Ovadvoic, the non- 
demonstration, non-dissolution, non-destruction ; Ta pn sidea, the non-species; 1 pr} 
éuTeiola, non-experience, incaperience. Both are abbreviations of propositions having 
either ov« or pn, ex. gr. 7 ob diadvote THY yepupay, the non-destruction of the bridges, 
the fact that the bridges were not destroyed (a direct and real negation with od) : 
Ostvoy tori 4 1) éu7respia, it is grievous to have no experience, it is a sad thing when 
one has no experience (a mere assumption with p7). 


3. We have just seen (2, c.) that py) is used in ‘particular 


with the verbs ‘to wish, request, command.’ Whenever it is 
Re 
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construed with a wish, it requires the opt.; Mn yévortro—pi 
idore rovro, that you may not get to see it! In a negative re- 
guest or command it requires the present tense or the aor., 
according as the action, which is requested or commanded, is of 
some duration, or momentary, (which, however, is frequently 
optional,) according to § 137,5, but always with this restric- 
tion, that | 

of the present it only takes the imper., and 

of the aor. only the conj. : 
consequently, un pe BaddAs, or wh we Padryc. To the very few 
exceptions from this rule belong some passages in Homer 
(I7. 6. 410. Od. 7. 301. w. 248). : 

4. The idea of apprehension or fear, which we express posi- 
tively in German and English, I am afraid that some accident 
will happen to him,is introduced in Greek, as in Latin, with 
a negative ; AéSouxa ph te waly, vereor ne quid ul accidat, 
which is also done in French, je crains qwil ne hu arrive 
quelque chose de féicheux. That this conj. becomes an opt. in 
connexion with time past, and in a dependent proposition, 
appears from § 1389. (after H.) Ods. 1. 

Obs. 4. Expressions of fear or precaution are likewise frequently construed with 
the fut.; Plato Phileb. p. 13, @oBovpat pH evpyjoopev. Aristoph. Heel. 486, zeou- 
CKOTOUMEVH LN YEvHoETat. . 

Obs. 5. In the sense of fear or apprehension wy sometimes makes a proposition by 
itself ; M7 rovro ad\Awe éxy. Such expressions are readily explained by under- 
standing mentally goBotpmar or Spa, (look to it,) I am afraid it is otherwise, or look to 
it, it may be otherwise. This assumption, however, is sometimes awkward, and it 
may be stated at once that the Greek language forms through this my with the 
con}. and a certain emphasis of utterance, sentences expressive of care or admo- 
nition, just as there are sentences expressive of a wish, request, and interrogation. 

5. My frequently 1s merely an emphatic interrogative par- 
ticle, of which the negation has vanished, and which mostly 
answers to the Latin nwm, somewhat stronger than pov,—M7 
OoKel Gol TovTO Eivar evNnDec ; does this by chance appear foolish 
to you ?—Ov, on the contrary, is the negative question, by which 
the speaker gives to understand that he affirms, Ov kat xadov 
got. TO aya0dv; ts not what is good also beautiful ? This inter- 
rogation expects to be replied to by yes, whilst that with pi 
commonly expects no. 

6. When other relations or modifications of a general na- 
ture, as ever, any, any one, any where, &c. are to be added to 
a negatwe proposition, they are commonly compounded with 
the same negative particle used in the proposition itself; Ovx 
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érolnce TOUTO OVOALLOY OvdEte, NO One ever did this anywhere, Plato 
Parmen. extr. Tada tov po} bvtwy ovdevi ovdaup ovdapwe 
ovdgutay Kowwviav exe. And the negation of parts of a propo- 
sition is added in the same way to the negation of the whole ; 
Ov Stvara ovr ed Aéyetv, OUT ed ToLEtv TOUE Pidove, Where We 
should say in English he can neither—nor—. Accumulated 
negatives do not cancel one another, (as in Latin nonnunquam 
and the like,) but rather strengthen one another. 


Obs. 6. The two distinet negative particles od« and p27) are joined in some phrases 
merely to strengthen the expression ; viz. 

1.) od py) in protestations or assertions relating to futurity, (whence the con- 
struction stated § 139. Obs. 1, I. 3.) and in the confidential request 
arising from it. Both connected particles may also be separated by other 
words, and the compound negatives (odd, obdeic, &c.) may be used instead 
of ovx. See the instances in § 139. 

2.) uy od, but only in their simple form, and not separated ; most commonly 
before infin. instead of pj alone; loioy wapapvtOrov roijoerc adr, pn obxi 
amreameiy ; what solace wili you afford to him, that he may not despair ? 
Aicyivopat py ov rotsty TovTo, J am ashamed not to do this. Sometimes they 
are put before participles instead of ei 7) with the verb. (Scheef. Melet. 108.) 

Obs. 7. But in this respect, and with regard to the rule that two or more nega- 
tions only strengthen one another, there are two principal exceptions; Greek nega- 
tions actually cancel one another, as in Latin, 

a.) when pu) has one of its particular meanings, (2, ¢.) expressive of intention, 
fear, apprehension, &e. For instance, //. a. 28. where Chryses is ordered to 
go away and threatened, M7 vd ror od ypaiopy oxrTooy Kai oréupa Oeoto, 
that the staff and the fillet of the god be not unavailing to you. It is frequently 
the same with the idea of fear; ®oBovpar py od Kadov W (vereor ne non 
honestum sit). Here pa) retains its power, though we should render it like 
the Latin ne simply by THAT expressed or understood, neglecting the fol- 
lowing negation : I am afraid it is not decent. 

b.) when the two negations belong to two different verbs, even when one of them 
is in the part., Hom. odd’ ovk 20éhovTa payecPar, but commonly one of the 
negations is then for the sake of distinctness strengthened by 2) od, ex. gr. 
M7) od xi plosiv avrov odK ay duvaipny, not to hate him is not in my power, i.e. 
I must hate him. 

Obs. 8. Hence the negations cancel each other in the expression, oddsi¢ doric ov, 
(nemo non,) because the verb civar generally is here omitted after the first negation. 
It should strictly be, for instance, oddeic (sc. Zoriv) Batic pr) ToinseL, there is no one 
who will not do this, i. e. every one will do it. But this omission of 671 is so com- 
pletely forgotten, that not only 7 becomes ovk, but, excepting the nomin., the ovdeic 
is attracted in the construction (according to a particular form of attraction, which 
will be stated below, § 151, 1.4.) to the following principal verb ; and we conse- 
quently find, for instance, oddevi or w odk apécket, ‘nemini non placet,’ there is no one 
whom it does not please, i. e. it pleases every one.—Demosth. (ec. Aristocr.)‘Ypeic pév & 
a. A. obdéva wpovdwkare THY ditwy, BeTTadoi Cé oddéva THTOO SyYTLVa od (se. 
mpovowkayr), i. e. they have betrayed all their friends >. 


3 The omission of doric in this phrase in Xenoph. Symp. 1, 9. is doubtful ; see 
Schneider’s Obs. But it is unquestionable in the Oracle in Herod. 5, 56. 
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Obs. 9. But the Greeks being so accustomed to the idea that an additional nega- 
tive merely serves to strengthen the other, a verb, in the signif. of which there is 
already a negation, is yet construed with an additional negative particle, HvavTwOnv 
auT@ pydty woty rapa rove vomovc, L opposed him, i. e. I prevented his doing any 
thing contrary to the laws; Anab. 1, 3,2. Muxpoy e&eguye tov py cararerpwOjva, 
he scarcely escaped the danger of being stoned. See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. v. pn. Hxe. 
ATL. ad Demosth. Mid. 

Obs. 10. The expression et 0é p11), but if not, should properly come after affirmative 
sentences; but itis so familiar as a complete contradiction to the preceding propo- 
sition, that it also stands after negative sentences, and consequently affirms in such 
cases; Anab. 4,3,6. See Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. 134. 

See the following Section about oddé and pos. 


§ 149.—Of some other Particles. 


1. The use of the Greek particles is so various, and in part 
attended with so many difficulties, that it will be proper to 
review the most important ones with particular attention. 

we, as a relative adverb, has the follow signif : 

1.) as, when; hence in speaking of time, we d2 HAPov, ov 
mapijv, when L arrived, he was not there ; 2.) it strengthens © 
the superl., especially of adverbs, wc taxtora, as quickly as 
possible, and also the positive of some, particularly we aAn- 
doc, most truly, we étépwe, very differently, and some other 
examples in Heind. ad Plat. Apol. S. 23. Pref. The in- 
stances where it comes after an adverb, Savpaorwe we, vrep- 
puec we, are explained below, $151, 1.5. 3.) About, nearly, 
we wevthnxovra, about fifty. 4.) To prep. answering the 
question whither, émi, cic, Todc, ex. gr. Emopevero we emt Tov 
Toramov, it gives the signif. towards, ‘versus’ (properly, 
in the direction as if he wanted to get to the river).— 
Thue. 6, 61. ’AwérAsov pera tire Sadapwwiag ek THe SueAiac 
we é¢ AOjvac. This expression properly denotes merely 
the direction taken, and léaves it undecided whether the 
place was reached. Hence it may always be employed 
about a journey which is not yet finished, Soph. Phzloct. 
58. wAsic © we Tpdc oixov, you sail homewards. 

As a conjunction, it means, 1.) that, Tlavrec 6uoAoyouper, 
WC 1 apsTn KoaTLoTOV zo7L: See § 189, G. 2.) mm order that, 
see § 139, HK. 3.) so that with the infin. (more usually wore,) 
see § 139, F. 4.) since (see § 189, C). 5.) becausg, see § 144. 
Obs. 6. and § 145. Obs. 5. hence also 6.) the Latin ‘guéppe,’ 
for, Kodriorov tora cvyxXwpijcat, we ov CoKéelc OUK aPyosly ME, 
it will be best to yield, for you seem not to intend to release me. 
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About the prep. we, see § 147. Obs. 6. 
(with the accent, § 116, 5.) for otrwe, is very usual with 
poets, especially the Ionians; but in prose it is chiefly 
used only in the expressions kal we, even thus, i. e. even 
im these circumstances, and its opposite ove we, not even 
thus, yet not. 


imme, as adverb, also signifies as, when, and as conjunction, in 


e 
LVd; 


order that. We have seen its construction above, § 139, E. 
and only notice here that it also supplies the place of an 
energetic imper. owe Eosabe, Anab. 1, 7, 3. be by all means, 
1. e. take care that you be. 

as adverb, ‘where, as conjunction, (§ 189, E.) likewise in 
order that ;—iva ti; wherefore ? why ? (as it were, in order 
that something be done.) 


wore, so that, commonly with the infin. (§ 131, F. 142, 4.) 
ort, that, instead of the Latin accus. with the infin. see 139, G. 


We must also notice the peculiarity, that it is used before 
the very words of another quoted, ’Amexpivaro 671 BaotAelav 
ovk av deéaiunv, he answered, I will &c. 


It also means because ; elliptically for dia rovro dru, or its ab- 


breviation dud7e ($ 115. Obs. 5): but later writers often 
have did for Sri, that. 


It strengthens all superlatives, (compare we,) ea. gr. étt pé- 


yioroc, as great as possible, drt padiora, &c. 


zovvexa, (barely in the Epic poets.) on that account, therefore. 
ovvexa 1.) wherefore; 2.) as conjunction, because (for rov 


éveka, ov Evexa). But poets also use ovvexa, 1.) for évexa, 


jor the sake of, 2.) for 6rt, that. 


d0ovvexa, (see § 29. Obs. 10.) in the tragic poets, as much as 


ei, 1 


ovvexa, because, that. 


.) f; § 189. A.—2.) to the indirect question whether, see § 139, 


H. 2. and § 148, 2, b. When ée comes after Javuagw and 
some other verbs expressive of feelings, it should be used of 
uncertain things, (ex. gr., if you are not sensible of it,) but 
the Attic custom, to avoid being positive in speaking, has 
‘caused this particle to be employed not only for very pro- 
bable, but also for very certain things, consequently for dru 
and the like. . See the instance above, § 189, G. Obs. 3.— 
Demosth. Mid. 29. Ov yoxbvOn ci rowovTo Kakov érayet To, 
he has not been ashamed to bring such a misfortune on— 
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Ausch. c. Ctes. (587. Reiske,) Oi ayara et py dixny tuxev, 
he is not satisfied with being left unpunished. 

—éi cal, with the indic., though. But xai ci, and xav et, if even, » 
suppose even. The last is construed with the zndic. in 
spite of dv: see the Note to Demosth. Mid. 15. Heind. ad 
Plat. Soph. 59. | 

—#irig, eizt, properly if any one, any thing ; but this expression 
emphatically supplies the pronoun otic, ex. gr. "E@pGeipov 
eltt Xohomov wv év TH TEdlw, Whatever. Compare § 147. 
Obs. 7. 

—i yap 1s also used to express a wish, O that! else <i@e. 

tmel, after, 2.) since, Lat. quoniam, § 189, C. D. 3. before inter- 
rogatives and imper.it means for; "Emet re av draxpivoiper 
av7é; for how else could we discriminate it? "Era Oaca 
avtoc, for look only yourself. 

O7rov, where, (there where,) 2.) as a conjunction, since, if indeed, 
Lat. siquidem. 

o7ére, is also often used for since, like the Lat. guandoquidem. 

av, (poetically xz, cév,) see above § 189. 

2AV V, AVs—OTav, erelday, See the same Section. 

_—+éav in particular has after verds signifying to investigate, 
examine, see, the power of the Latin an, ‘ whither, if; 
UKére zav ixavov 7, look whether it be sufficient. But fre- 
quently the verd is wanting, and must be mentally supplied. 
Mncé rovro appnroy ~oTw ol, 2av of Twe TwEelow, neither will 
I leave this untold, (to see) if I can prevail with you. See 
Ind. ad Plat. Meno. &c. Schneid. ad Xenoph. Mem. 4, 4, 
12.—Homer’s aixe, Jl. a. 420. is employed exactly in 
this way. 

7, or, which signif. it always retains even in questions, Ovrwe 
ZoTlv, i) ovK ols; SO it is, or do you not think so? wd0ev ice; 
7 OndAov OTe & ayopac; whence comes he ? or is it certain 
(and then the question is unnecessary) ‘hat he comes from 
the market-place ? See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in v. 

—In comparisons it is than, Lat. quam ; oi rovro wadAov apé- 
oxel, 7 guol, this pleases you better than it does me.—When 
the compar. refers to a proportion, we have 7 zpd¢ or 7 
kara, e. gr. MeiGwv 7) kat’ avOowmoy, taller than a man 
usually is; “H dd&a éotty éAattwv 7) Tpde¢ TO KaTopOwma, the 
glory is less than is due to the deed (Lat. ‘ quam pro’). 
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Quite different is 

7, Which originally signifies truly, certainly; it is most com- 
monly a mere inferrogative particle, Lat. num ? 

kal and 7? are exactly the Lat. ef and que, and xai also signifies 
also, even, &c. If 7? comes before kai, it means not only, 
and kai then means but also; Airéc te thoeavvoe ézyéveTo; 
Kal TOl¢ Talol THY TUpayvida KaréAurev: in other instances 
these particles signify—as well—as. But this double 
connexion is often used where we simply have once and. 

7? is very frequently redundant in Epic poetry. This 
arises from the circumstance, that in the old language 
this particle imparted to several words the connecting 
power, which these words retained in the more polished 
language without retaining the particle itself. Hence 
we frequently meet in the old poets with péy re, dé re, 
yao te, and even xai re, (also,) for wiv, d?, yao, and Kai 
alone. But the particle 7? most commonly comes after 
all kinds of relatives, because in the old language they 
were all merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, 
which through this 72 obtained the connecting power, 
and thus became the relative which. As soon, however, 
as these forms were exclusively allotted to the relative 
signif., the particle tr? was dropped as superfluous. 
Hence we often find in Homer 6¢ re, dcov te, &c. in- 
stead of 6c, dcov, and the like. The particles more and 
are, and the expressions oid¢ re and é¢’ w te (§ 150.) of 
the common language’ are a remnant from the ancient 
usage. (Respecting 7 dpa see roi.) 

But xai alone in the sense of also is often introduced 
in familiar conversation, seemingly without any neces- 
sity; Plato Alcid. 1, 6. (J admit all your questions,) iva 
Kai iow, Ort kal goete, where we should use different 
particles, * that I may know what you will say,’ 

Before pada and wavv it has a peculiar energy ; Tovro 
yao kai para axpisec, I know this, and indeed very 
accurately. 


1 This is, in my opinion, the best way of accounting for the above-mentioned 
Epie expressions. YetI readily grant that there may be other suppositions to 
account for them. But I cannot agree with Hermann in explaining all this by an 
hypothesis of his own, that cai and ré, and the Latin er and Que, were originally 
different, and that ré signified the Latin /orie. 
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—kat, in comparisons, like the Latin atque, see Ind. ad Plat. 
Meno. cet. 

Kkai— oz, see after dé. 

2, (dué,) is far from having a constant adversative power; in 
most instances it 1s a mere transition and connexion to 
announce something new, where we use either the copula 
AND, or no conjunction at all. The Greeks employed it, 
where they could not make use of any other particle, 
merely to avoid an asyndeton, i.e. a new proposition un- 
connected with what came before introduced in the midst 
of a speech, such as good writers never admit, unless it is 

_ to produce some rhetorical effect... In the old language é2 
also served for other conjunctions, especially yap (Od. 6. 
369): particular attention must, therefore, be paid to the 
context in Homer to be able to judge which of the three 
principal signif. 

and, but, for, 
it has in a given sentence. Homer also frequently uses 6: 
merely for a limitation of time, which else is connected by 
we, ore, &e. Od. 3. 318. 

Whenever xa? and 0 are together in a proposition, 
kai can only mean also; kat ovtoc 62 wapiy, but this also 
was there. But they likewise frequently signify and 
also. As cat kat cannot be used in Greek, 6: supplies 
the place of cai in such instances, e.g. Nov repi Puxev Tov 
DmEtéowy éoTly 6 ay, Kal TEOl yuvatkwv O& Kal TéKVWY. 
Were xai—6é:— to be rendered here literally, but also for 
your wives and children, it would give a false emphasis 
to the context. The meaning is simply this, now you 
have to fight for your own life, and also (and additionally) 
Jor wives and children. In common language, the ex- 
pression can take place only when the principal word, 
to which xai refers, comes before 62, but in Epic poetry 
kat 62 constantly follow close on each other; JI. «. 700. 
KapraXinwe mpo vewv éxéguev Aaov te Kal immouve ‘Orpt- 
vw, kal © avToc évi mpouaxoict pdyecBat. 

piv and 62 are two particles, which go together, and serve as 6é 
alone. They connect like zt is true—dbut— and are much 
more frequently employed, as they merely combine two 
different propositions, without denoting any contrast or 
opposition. Thus a Section, Chapter, or even part of a 
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whole Work, often ends with, for instance, Kat ravra pév 
outwe éyévero, (things happened so,) when the next Chapter, 
Section, or Book, must necessarily begin with something 
like, Ty & vworepaia (on the following day). It is only 
when the context. clearly requires it, that piv is to be 
rendered, if 2s true indeed. 

Two propositions often are united by mév and éé, of 
which the second alone belongs to the context, the first 
being premised merely to give more effect to the second 
by its contrast; Demosth. Olynth. II. ’AXN éxsivo Gav- 
patw, et (thal) Aaxedamoviowe pév rote, @ avepec >AOn- 
valol, UTi9 Tov EXAnvicwv ducalwy avthpare, Kal,—iva 
of dAXAOL TUXWot TOV Ctkalwy, TA DéTEpA AUTOYV avyXloKETE 
siahépovtec,—vuvi © dxKvetre eEtévat, kal péddere (delay) 
clogépely UTZp THY UuETéoWY aVTa@Y KTHMAaTwWY. Demosth. 
here is not surprised at the first proposition, that the 
Athenians once defended the rights of all the Greeks 
against the Lacedzmonians, but at the second propo- 
sition, that they, who once acted thus, would not take 
proper measures for the protection of their own pro- 
perty. Ailcyodv éoriv, ci éy@ piv Todc movoue wpe OF 
pnos ToVE Aoyoue avTwyv avééeobe, pro Cor. 281: it is 
obvious that the first proposition here is praiseworthy, 
and the second alone shameful, not in itself, but in con- 
trast with the first. The following example, which is 
misunderstood by most interpreters, shows what atten- 
tion it is necessary to pay to such connexions; Eurip. 
Iph. T. 115. 

Ovror paxoov piv HADouEY KWH TOpOV, 

"Ek Teopatwv 62 vooTov apoupev wadw. 
Here the negation properly belongs only to the second 
proposition, and the first as a contrast may come after, 
we will not, when we are at the goal, sail back again, 
after having performed such a long voyage. ‘The con- 
nexion of the two propositions is still more striking in 
this sense, it shall not be said of us that we performed a 
long voyage, and went back again, when we had reached 
our destination. It is the same if we take the whole for 
a disapproving question. See Seidler’. 


2 The same phrase is also used sometimes in Latin, but agreeably to the syntax 
of that language, without such particles: Horace, Sat. 1, 2, 84. 
Quod venale habet, ostendit ; nec, st quid honesti est, 
Jactat, habetque palam ; querit quo turpia celet. 
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This piv—d:— affords an emphatic way of connecting 
two ideas belonging to the same proposition instead of 
the more usual t¢—xai—, so that one word of the propo- 
sition is repeated: Xenoph. Mem. 2, 1, 32. "Eyo 8& 
cbveut piv Osoic, obveyst 0 avOowroce Tote ayaoic, in- 
stead of the cooler otveu Oeotc te kat a. tr. a. And even 
without piv in the first part of the proposition, when 
the usual connecting form would require simply kat. 
See Soph. Philoct. 827, and about the repetition of the 
bare preposition of compound verbs in such a phrase, 
§ 147. Obs. 10. 

Strictly speaking, uzv never can be used without 62, or 
a particle of similar import, (aAAd, wévror,) correspond- 
ing to it in the subsequent proposition. Yet 1.) from 
rhetorical motives the second proposition is sometimes 
omitted, or differently expressed; 2.) in some usual — 
phrases, where the second proposition must be con- 
sidered as having completely vanished, piv is used alone, 
(like the Latin quidem,) to isolate a person or thing, 
and remove any thing, which else might be expected; 
thus in particular zy® piv, (eguidem,) and the like. 
See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 36. Theet. 49. In Epic 
poetry piv also frequently occurs for pv, which see 
below. 

We have already seen above (§ 126.) the expression 
& piv—o d&—or Oc piv— de d&—derived from piv— 
de—. The same particles afford similar distinctions for 
adverbs ; and not only demonstrative and relative, but 
also indefinite forms are thus employed: wort wiv—aore 
oe—(sometimes—sometimes— ; or at one time—at another 
time); it is the same with rore and 6r2?—(see § 116. 
Obs. 9.) and. rH piv—ry S2— or wh piv——a} dé—(in this 
way—in that way), tv0a piv—vOa o, and others. In 
such distinctions it sometimes happens that, for instance, 
6 piv, 60 ov are without a verd in reference to a pre- 
ceding proposition, when pév appears to have an affirma- 
tive signif. nearly like the English much, indeed, Tavrac 
piAnréov, aAN ov Tov piv Tov © ov, we ought to love all, 
not one MUCH, and the other not at all; Tlapjcav ovy 6 
piv, 6 0 ov, adda wavrec, there were present, not one 
INDEED, and the other not, but all. 





ovre and pyre. 
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oves and pndé. Both forms serve to connect negative proposi- 
tions, and correspond to the Latin ‘neque,’ netther—nor ; 
with this difference, that ore, unre, affect parts of proposi- 
tions, or represent the negation as belonging to that with 
which they connect, it, whilst ovéd2, und2, rather serve to 
connect whole propositions, partly as a strong contrast, 
and partly as a transition. Ovre and pre are more 
copulative, like xat when it is not employed in a negative 
proposition; ove? and pyd? more disjunctive, like 62. 
Whenever ovre or pjre 18 repeated, the negations generally 
refer one to the other, as in Latin ‘ negue—neque’— 
neither—nor ; but when ovd: or pnd: is repeated, it only 
gives successive negations of the same kind as ové? alone. 

Besides being connecting particles, ovd2 and pnd: also 
correspond to the particular signif. of cai, just as this 
signifies affirmatively 1.) also, 2.) even, so do these 
signify negatively 1.) netther, 2.) not even, and always 
have the latter signif. when they are in the middle of a 
proposition. 

Originally ovd: and pnd: signified ‘not however, and 
must still often be understood thus in Epic poetry ; they 
then are frequently written separate’, ov dz, uy dé In 
common language the coalition of 62 with the negative 
particle was avoided, either by placing these words dif- 
ferently, or by employing aAAa or arao. 

adXa has the intensive signif. of 62, and is at the same time the 
English adversative but. It is, however, applied in various 
ways in a lively style, which are only learned by study. 
It is especially used abruptly at the beginning of a speech, 
or even of a whole work, when it often is intranslatable, 
and may but seldom be rendered yes, truly, indeed, or the 
like. 

—adXa yap, see the Notes to Soph. Philoct. 81, 874. 

yap, for, always comes after other words, like the Lat. enim. 
It has a very varied elliptical use, especially in conversa- 
tion, when it must be mentally prefaced by I believe t— 
no wonder, or the like ideas, which a careful attention to 


3 Even in Ionic prose, Herod. 5, 35. Tod\de eiye tXridag pernoecOat (to be dis- 
missed) ii Oddaccay, py dé vewrepdy Te ToLevone THE MuAnrov, (but of Miletus 
did not attempt any thing grievous, i. e. a desertion,) ob0apd, K. T. A. 
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the context easily suggests. It is likewise used inter- 
rogatively. 

This particle often appears superfluous to us in a 
proposition, which has been announced by a preceding 
pronoun demonstrative; Xenoph. Mem. 1, 1, 6. ’AdAa 
py emote Kal Tade ede Tove émiTHdslouc, Ta Ev Yap 
avaykata ovveBovAeve Tparrev, and so on; here we should 
say simply, he also did this (or what follows) for his 
Friends, hé counselled them what was necessary, &c. (See 
also Plato Lys. 14. Heind.) In these cases yao only ex- 
plains what has been stated before, as is sometimes done 
in German and English by namely. 

ovv, consequently, therefore, follows only after other words. See 
about the ovv, which is annexed, as édoricovv, &c. § 80, 1. 
and 116, 9. From this are derived 

ovKour, ovxouv. The particles ovx and ovv used affirm- 
atively, imply a conclusive negative, ‘consequently not, 
‘therefore not.’ Hence in familiar language they were 
applied in different ways, which appear from the con- 
text, and are partly denoted by the accentuation. 1.) 
When used énterrogatively, the negative conveys the 
affirmative opinion of the speaker. urip. Orest. 1238. 
Ovxovy dveidn rade KAbwv ptou Téxva; will you then, hear- 
ing these reproaches, not save your children? Plato 
Phedr. 258. Ovxovv, 2av piv ovtoe gupévy, yeynboe arép- 
XeTar 2x Tov Ozatpov; does he not then, when this is abided 
by, go pleased from the theatre? This question, in con- 
sequence of being heard habitually as meaning the 
negative, affirmatively, became itself 2.) an affirmation 
without interrogative. Soph. Antig. 91. Ovxovv, ézrav on 
un) o0évw, rerabcoua, I therefore shall give over, when I 
am no longer able. Plato Phedr. 274. Ovxovv 76 pév 
réxune TE kal atexviag Adywv Tépt ikavoc exétw, thus then we 
have said enough of skill, and want of skill in speeches. 
Very different from this is 3.) ovxovy, when, without 
being conclusive, it merely is an intensive negation. 
Soph. 4j. 1836. "AXN abrov Eurac v7 2ye@ Toudvee por 
Ovxouv atisudcay av, but though he behaved to me in this 
manner, I should not like to insult him by any means: 
Philoct.872.Ovxovv’ Areeioat rovr EtAnoay evTdowe Ovtwe 
éveyKeiv, wyaloi orparnAara, the Atride did not bear this 
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easily, &c. The similarity of the accent in the first and 
second ovxovv, as contradistinguished from the third 
ovcour, has been traditionally handed down to us by the 
generality of editions; and the statement of the ancient 
grammarians agrees with it. See Herm. ad Viger. n. 
261. to which may be added Apollon. de Conjunctione, 
p. 496, 9.—Phrynichus Bekkeri, p. 57. All admit a 
different accentuation only for the conclusive and nega- 
tive expression*. ‘The accentuation of the affirmative and 
conclusive negation ‘ consequently not, ovxovy, 1s generally 
not different from the accentuation of the third form. 
But as it is customary to distinguish the unaltered sig- 
nif. of compound particles by writing them separately, 
I think it is also proper in this case, and by no means 
repugnant to tradition: Plato Phedr. 275. (after having 
told Theuth that man would become forgetful through 
this security, Thamus continues,) Ovxovy (more cor- 
rectly ovx ovv) uvhune, adr trourvhoswe Papuakov evpEC, 
then wt is not for memory, but for recollection, that you 
have found a remedy! Kurip. Orest. 1640. 

MEN."Ooric S2 Tyna pntéo — OR. Evdaipwv edu. 

MEN. QOuxovy (more correctly ovK ovv) obye, then you 
(do) not ? 
eira and zara, signify both afterwards, thereupon, 2.) then (see 
Herm. ad Viger. n. 239). Both are often used to express 
reproaches in a scolding manner: 1.) stating the motive of 
anger or surprise first, Tatra 6) toAuac Aéyeww—eiT eye cov 
delooua; you dare to tell me this, and then (after all that, 
nevertheless, or yet) 1 am to spare you? 2.) beginning a 
speech in reference to what had been said by another, just 
as we say, you will then—shorter then, Lat. itane, Eira 
ToAunoete Tov viov awcOvicKovta cicooay ; then you will take 
it on you to witness the death of your son ?—Xenoph. Mem. 
1, 4, 11.”Emer’ odk ole ppovrieay (sc. rove Gcode Tov avOpa- 
TwWV), oc TpWTOV pev—viz. When they yet first, &c. Both 
particles are also connected with participles in all these 





4 It is only in recent editions, that Hermann and others have begun to distin- 
guish the conclusive interrogative by accenting it ovcovy, but I cannot approve of it. 
The first and second form have in the main the same affirmative signif.; the accent 
of the interrogative is an ethic accent, which is not marked in any language bya 
grammatical accent. Both kinds of tradition are against the practice; for there is 
no mention made by grammarians, in any of the passages just quoted, of the inéer- 
rogatvwe signif. in this connexion. 
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signif., as we have seen above § 144. Ods. 6. But the in- 
stances, in which cira and era are considered as depend- 
ent on the subsequent participle, (see Herm. ad Viger. n. 
219.) admit every one of them likewise a reference to the 
participle which preceded, which ought to be preferred as 
more natural. 

av, 1.) again, anew ; 2.) on the other hand, contrariwise ; 3.) fur- 
ther, and also. 

wotv, before, is in point of signif. a compar., and takes therefore, 
when it refers to another proposition, the particle 7, com- 
monly with the infin.; piv 7 2\0civ éui, before I came. 
But frequently 7 is omitted, and-zptv itself becomes a con- 
Junction, wotv 2dXOeiv 2ué:—roiv av EAOw points to the future. 

vuv On, now, at this time; and particularly with preferiies, ‘just 
now, ‘ shortly before.’ 

ww and wwzore. The principal signif. of these particles is till 
now, hitherto: but they are never joined to affirmative 
propositions in this sense. Their use is confined to the 
following cases. 

They are most commonly joined to a negation, and 
express yet, Lat. dum; ovzw, pnmw, not yet, ‘nondum, 
but they must not be mistaken for the similar Epic 
forms, see § 116. Ods.6. Tléors, however, is seldom 
annexed to the simple od or pf: it is always ovderwmore, 
underwmors, never yet. This is mostly used alone in re- 
ference to the past, so that the form without 7a—ovde- 
more, never—is commonly employed only generally, or 
with respect to the fut. See Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. 
76. and Lobeck ad Phryn. 458. Both wo and wore 
may be separated from the negative particle by other 
words between. 

These particles are also sometimes emphatically 
used with interrogatives, relatives, and participles, which 
shorten this latter construction, Thuc. 3, 46. tie mw 
eTEXELONGED 5 Demosth. Phil. [."Oca mwwrore nAricapev, 
what we ever hoped for; Plato Phed. 116. "Agistoc trav 
7 WTOTE cevpo apikopévwv. 

7wopada, see the following Section. 

ert, alone is yet, still, further ; and with a negation, ovKért, wnKéeTt, 
no more, no longer. 

ya and 1), are particles of protestation, which always have the 
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object, by which we swear, in the accus.; ex. gr. vi Ala, 
by Jove!—A protestation with v7 is always affirmative ; 
but a may take either an affirmative or negative particle 
(vai ua Ata, and ov pa Alia): when pa, however, is alone, 
it is merely negative, wa Ala, no, truly not; no, by Jove! 
far from it! | 


2. But these and other particles are put in Greek to a variety 
of uses, which must be studied with the utmost attention, as 
they cannot be stated here. This is in particular the case with 
several particles, which formerly were called particule expletive, 
though their use alone can be called an wsus expletiwus, and 
this too must not be misunderstood. There are in all languages 
particles, which serve only to complete the sense of a propo- 
sition, or obtain a certain harmonious fulness or redundance, 
yet never without their proper import, though they might be 
omitted, since that which they are to denote is often under- 
stood of itself. Greek particles of this kind require still greater 
caution to be judged correctly. Their complete and primitive 
signif. generally has only been weakened, and merely gives to 
a proposition a slight shade of meaning, which can only be felt 
through an intimate acquaintance with the language, but which 
may be greatly assisted by the knowledge of their fundamental 
signif. This is as follows :— 
yz, (enclitic,) properly at least (for which yovv is more generally 
used). It is also commonly employed, whenever a single 
object, or a part, is named relatively to the whole or greatest 
number. Hence it is so often annexed to zyo, (fywys,) 
whereby one opposes one’s self as it were to the rest of 
mankind: exactly, J for my part. Frequently it may be 
rendered certainly, indeed, Lat. certe. 

ape, (in the Epics ae and pa, the latter of which is enclitic,) 
always comes after other words’, and signifies, 1.) most 
commonly consequently, 2.) where it appears to have no 
power, conformably to nature or good manners, Lat. ex or- 
dine, rite: hence it serves as a transition to a proposition, 
which was expected; 3.) after ci, éav, and the like, by 
chance. 


5 If dpa or ap’ ovy here and there begins a proposition, it ought always to be 
converted into dpa in prose, which in all such instances simply is a question sup- 
plying the place of an affirmation. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 27. 
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The interrogative particle aoa, which always begins 
the sentence, is the Lat. num. 

rol, (enclitic,) 1s properly an old dat. instead of rw, and means 
therefore, certainly; but these signif. are forgotten, and 
TOLyap, TOLyapTOL, ToLyapouy, are strengthened expressions 
of rof:—rolvuy is used when an argument is continued, 
and so on, as if it were, [say further, but now.—Tot alone 
only serves to strengthen an affirmation. 

kat rot, and certainly, and truly, 2.) and yet, 3.) although. 

pévrot, to be sure’, hence 2.) but indeed, however; it is a more 
emphatic form for 6é. 

T apa, T ap, (see § 29. Obs. 8.) with poets doa, strengthened by 
Tol. 

67, properly at present, now (for which jon is used); hence it 
serves 1n various ways to enliven a speech; aye on, come 
on then; ri dn, what then 2—It also means forsooth, truly, 
and 

After the pronoun relatives, do71¢ on, bmou On *, who- 
soever it may be, wherever it may be, &c.; or any one, I 
know not where. 

pny, (Doric pav, Epic wiv and pay, is 1.) an affirmation, truly, 
indeed, 2.) but indeed, yet, Plat. Soph. 1. Kat mou Soxet 
Bede piv ovdauec eivat, Betoc piv. 

yi wv, (Epic yi pév,) true, certainly; hence it is also a more 
powerful 62, see Hxvce.1. ad Arat. Kai piv, Lat. immo, 
yes, by all means ! and opposed to a contradiction, it is the 
Latin atqui, and yet. : 

After interrogatives following an interlocutor’s nega- 
tion wore pny; when then? ric unv; who then? (i.e. when, 
who else then ?) whence ri pv is as much as why not ? 

# pv, (Lonic and Epie 7 pév,) is the common formula 
of asseverations and protestations, sometimes with the 
indic. h pay éy® erabov rovro, (I swear that I have suf- 
fered this,) sometimes with the infin. dependent on other 
verbs, aS Guvupe pay dwosv (I faithfully promise to 
give); and also in the 3 pers. “YredéEaro 7 pv pH aropetv 


6 Attic poets, however, interchange the quantity, and use doa for therefore, and 
apa as an interrogative particle ; but its place in the proposition is the same. 

7 This particle is derived from pay (pic piv) and roi, compare § 150, 1. 

8 They are generally written separately, but whenever they receive the addition 
of the strengthening zoré, (see § 80. Obs. 1. and § 116, 6.) they are most usually 
written as a single word. 
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avrovc Toopie, he took it on himself, faithfully promised 
that they should not want food. 

ov pnv, 1.) yet not, 2.) a negative protestation, answer- 
ing to the affirmative 7} jv: In a dependent proposition 
pa pany. | 

Ov, (enclitic, peculiar to the Ion. and Dor. poets,) is also an 
afirmation, conveying pretty nearly the idea of J should 
think so; hence it is used especially in an ironical and 
sarcastical sense; 7 @nv, ov Onv, even so, not so I should 
think. 

vv, vvv, short and enclitic, used only in the Ionic dialect and in 
poetry, 1.) properly the same with viv, for which it is some- 
times used; 2.) for ovv, therefore, now; 3.) like the English 
too, Ovntoce dé vu Kat od rérvEa, thou too art born mortal, 
Il. 7. 622. 

mio, (enclitic, and probably derived from zég: in the sense of 
very, § 147. Obs. 9.) quite;—hence Womeo properly means 
entirely as—kaimeo, though ever so much, i. e. although, in 
which sense we also have zo, alone. 

wor, (enclitic,) at any time; used interrogatively, 1t expresses 
surprise ; Tig woté éotww ovroc; who can this be, who may 
this be 2? 

ov, (enclitic,) 1.) somewhere, anywhere; 2.) by chance, perhaps; 
3.) iN conversing on putting indirect questions to found 
an argument on the affirmative answer of the interlocutor. 
See Ind. in Plat. Menon. in v. 

Ajov is the same as zov, but more emphatical, and 
if a little irony is used so as to hint that the opposite is 
impossible, it is djrovfev. Demosth. Mid. 26. “Eoravat 
yap téora Ojtov0ev avrw, for I should think that he will 
be allowed to stand there. 


§ 150.—Of some particular Locutions. 


ov pv adda, or ov pévroe addXa, (compare § 149, 2.) is properly 
yet no, but no! rather—: but it commonly means merely 

yet, however ; sometimes also rather. 
ovy Ore and ovx édmwe. These two phrases are gene- 
rally considered as identical, while they rather are anti- 
thetical: the verb éyw, or some such verd, must be 
supplied in both. When the phrase with 67: follows, the 

Ff 
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proposition is affirmative; Xen. Memor. 2, 9, 8. Kat ovy 
Ott udvoe 6 Koirwv év novyta jv, adda Kal of piAor avrov, 
(where pdvoce belongs only to Koirwyv). Theophr. Ovy 
Ste avégu Gv, aAAG kal évavEzorépac kal kadXlove éerotnas, i 
would not only have blown, but also, &c. Dio. Cass. 42. p. 
285. AaveZduevoe ov Sti Tapa THY idlwToY, adda kal Tapa 
tov ToAEwv, not only by private persons, but also by cities. 
When this phrase is to introduce a negation, the negative 
must lie already in the proposition itself, and may then 
be heightened by add’ ovd?, Demosth. c. Timoer. 702. 
Ody Ore Tov 6vTwy ameoTEeonuny av, GAN ov av eGnv. Thue. 
2, 97. Tatry d:, (Scytharum potentie,) adévara 2Etcovobat 
ovyX btiTa év TH Evowry, aAN ov8 év ry Acta Ovo ev Tpde 
év ovK gottv, kK. tr A. Whenever the negative is to be ex- 
pressed, ody Owe is more usually employed, in which case 
étwe, how, as, means that not, Demosth. ¢. Polycl. 1225. 
‘H 83 yi} ody brwe td KapTov Hveyxev, GAA Kal 7 Dow 
— 2 TOV dpsdtwv erédurev, not only the earth bore no fruit, 
&c. Xenoph. Hellen. 5, 4, 34. Eéisackov rov Sipmov, we ot 
Aaxedamdviot ovX STwE TYLWOHoALYTO, AAAG Kai ératvécatev 
Tov Shoopiar, that the Spartans not only would punish, &c. 
2,4, 14. Ody dmwe adikovvTec, aAN ove eTLONMOUUTEC, 
EpuyadevépeOa, having not only done them no harm, but 
not having even entered their country, we were banished. 
OvxKour, (i. €. ovK ovv, see above,) drwe pryoOqvae av TiC 
éroAunoe—ravody Tl, aAN we év 6oBaApnoic— BaotAEwo— 
EKAOTOC OLEKELTO *. 

ovx doov and ovy oiov are, but less frequently, used in 
the same sense, the former for ody 671: Thuc., at least, 
has it with an additional second ov, 4, 62. for the nega- 
tive, Oi piv ovy Goov ovK ubvavTo, GAN ove zowOnoav. 
Ovy olop is used for ovy étwe: Polyb. Ovy oiov weedctv 
dvvair av Tove pidove, GAN ovd adrove cwCev. 

Whenever 67 and G7we are introduced with mi, v7o- 
AaPy tic may be supplied, or they may be understood 
like the Latin ne dicam, and are thus stronger than the 


9 The example quoted by Viger 7, 10, 5. without mentioning whence it is taken, 
Ody Orme TovC TodEtovE, K. T. A. Where ody Orwe is employed affirmatively for not 
only, unquestionably is not genuine; and the passage of Athenzeus. with the negative 
ovx Ort, quoted by Budeeus, p. 911. without specifying where it stands, (Ody ort 
npoY Tiva TpooPAETOVTEC, AA’ ObdE AAAHAOVE,) is of an unknown period. 
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preceding expressions, but both in a negative sense. 
Cyrop. 1, 3, 10. Mi) érwe doyetoba tv puOue, aN ovo? 
d00o0vcba 2dbvac8s, 3, 2, 21. Odk av teic aogadeg épya- 
CoiucGa, pr) Gte THY TobTwWY, AAN’ OVE Gv Tiv hperéoav. 
Memor. 1, 6,11. Katrourdéye iuariov 7 rv oikiay ovdevi Gv 
pn) OTe TooiKa Ooing, AAN ove av EXarrov rite ablac AaBwv: 
all which connexions are easily supplied and explained. 

When uw7 67: follows, the expression is still more in- 
tensive, and is to be understood like the Latin ‘ nedum, 
much less, much more. Plato Crat. 427. Aoxe cot padiov 
civat ouTw Taxv pabsiv Stiwovy Tpayya, pn) OTL TOGOUTOY O 
67) Coxet év Tole peylotoe péytotov sivar. Phedr. 240.°A 
kat Adyw zoTly axovev ovK émirepTic, mh Ott OH Foy. 
Xenoph. Hell. 2, 3,35. Ove? wAciv, uj ore avarpsiobat rove 
avopac duvatoyv nv :—Lucian has ovy é7we in the same 
sense, Dial. Mort. 27,5. Ove icravar yaual ovy orwe 
Badifev 2dbvare. 

ovy 67u sometimes serves to introduce a seeming ob- 
jection, which is immediately after refuted, (commonly 
with aAAa,) not that—bdut ; when there is no refutation, 
ovx Ozu also signifies although: Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 
37. Protag. 66. 

OTe py after negations means except. 

7o os, an elliptical expression, not easily supplied, 
which introduces a proposition opposed to what has 
been stated before, nearly like the English as, however, 
but as yet, Heind. ad Plat. Theet. 37. Buttm. ad Me- 
non. 37. 

TO fj, More commonly 76 pw ov, with the znfin. as 
much as wore pn, So that not, that not, Lat. ‘ quo minus, 
quin” See Exc. 11. ad Demosth. Mid. 142. Compare 
also rov pm, § 148. Obs. 9. 

vi frequently becomes a limiting or also generalising particle, 
‘in some degree,—‘in anything ; hence ovri, wht, not at 
all; but these particles may be separated, ovre rt: Zoya, 
Il. a. 115. See about the ¢mesis with ri, (v76 7) § 147. 
Obs. 10. 

pire ye, much less, Lat. nedum, probably derived from ji dru. 

ov epi, ex. gr. OV wept TOU TyLwoHcacIa, aAAG Kai—, to say no- 
thing of revenge, (i.e. revenge is out of the question,) but 
we will even— (Thuc. 4, 63). 

Ff 2 
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Scov ov or dcovow, (Lat. ‘tantum non,’) nearly, almost ; Tov péd- 
Aovra Kal dcovod Tapovta TéAEguov, the war which is imminent 
and almost at hand, i. e. only just so much is i that 
we are not actually at war. 
doov and oioe¢ with the zfin. for Wars, see § 143, 1, 2. 

bcoc, n, ov, 1n Pavyacrov dcov, and the like, is the Lat, “mirum 
quantum, wonderfully much, i. e. a very great deal. It is 
used in the same way before or after superl. of words ex- 
pressive of a quantity; wXstota boa, doa wAsiora, Lat. 
‘quamplurima, a great many. See § 151, 1, 5. 

doa ypépat, daily, (Plato Charm. 51. extr.) and also daoc with 
any limitations of time. ‘The former is also written close 
together, and contracted éonpuéoar. 

av0’ @v, (according to the rule of § 143, 5,) is used for avi éxef- 
vov a—ex. gr. AaBi rovto av? dv twKde po, take this for 
that, which you have given to me. But it is also used for 
avr rovrou Ori, for this, that, Xaow coi oida, av? wv HADEc, 
I thank you for this, that you are come. 

éo w, iS properly for ért robrw, O—, but commonly for éri rotrw 
we—; and as é7i with the dat. conveys the idea of a con- 
dition, ¢~ « means on condition that ; AéEw cot 2 @ oryh- 
cc, 1 will tell it to you on condition that you be silent. 

ep wre is the same, (for zai rovtw, wWore,) but is more 
usually construed with the infin.: ex. gr. “Hipé0noav 2d’ 
wre cvyyoapa vopuove, they were chosen on condition that 
ther y should make laws. 

gate, (not z¢ re, for it is used instead of é¢ drs, Dor. Zare,) until, 
as long as—, § 189, c. 

oioc, see above dcoc. 

vide Te (oidore,) means, in speaking of persons, able,—of things, 
possible ; Oiée ré ort wave amodet&at, he is able to do any 
thing ; aN ovy otdvre tovro, but that is not possible. Com- 
pare § 148, 1, 2. 

oiov eikoc, as may be wmagined, as may be supposed. 

ovcéy oiov properly there is nothing like, (French, ‘il n’y a@ rien 
de tel,) whence for instance, Ovdév olov axovoa Tov Adywv 
avtou, 1. e. the best thing we can do is to hear him, there is 
nothing like hearing him. 

adrdXo is used negatively or interrogatively to strengthen an affir- 
mative proposition, in which case there generally is a verb 
omitted, Cyrop. 1, 4, 24. ’Exetvoc ovdiv adXo 7 Tove TETTH- 
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Korac TEpleAatvwv e0earo. Memor. Socr.2, 3,17. Ti yap ado 
}) kiwouvetosic émidetEal, ov piv yonoroc—eiva, k.t.A. When 
aAXo is spelled with an apostrophus in this connexion, it 
commonly loses its accent: Plato Apol. p. 20. Av ovédiv 
arN 7 dia codiav Twa ToOvTO 7 dvoua Ecynka, Phedr. 231. 
“Qore oveev vToAsirerat GAN 7 Toety TOODK UWE 6, TL AV, K.T-A. 
Menon. 9. “Ort ovdiv aXN 7 émutarrec, because you do 
nothing but command. ASschin. c. Tim.”"Qore undiv arX 7 
Tac aicxvvac avtw weoutvar. This accentuation gives to 
aAX the appearance of the abbreviated adda: hence it 
frequently is accented aA’ in such instances. 

To these phrases belongs also the interrogative ex- 
pression a\Xo 7: Plato Gorg. 81. Ei piv yao truyxave 
tavta adnOin Ovta, a Aéyetc, GAAO TL} HUwY 6 Blog avate- 
Tpampévoc av ein; Uf this were true, would not our life be 
destroyed? The particle 7 is also frequently omitted in 
this interrogative: Plato Rep. 369. ”AAXo Te yewoyoe pév 
gic, © O& oikodduoc; is not one a husbandman, and the 
other a builder ? 

These connexions gave rise to aAX’ 7 being used for 
the Latin ‘nzsi,’ unless, but except, Aristoph. Ran. 
1105. Ovx jrictavr aXN 7} padav KcaXéca kal puTmaral 
cimeiv. But in most cases there is an abbreviation of 
the thought before this aA’ 7, which it is impossible to 
supply by words; Iszus de Aristarch. Hered. 261. ‘O 
VOMOG OUK 2a THY TIE éwlKANpou KUoLOV civalt, aA} TOdE 
Taldac—koately Tov ypnudatwv. Plato Phedr. 89. Tivoe 
piv ovy Evexa Kav TLE, we Eletv, Cwn, AAN 7} TOV TOLOtbTwWY 
Hoover Eveca; See-also Aristoph. Acharn. 1112. 
taXXa for ra adda, in other respects, otherwise, ex. gr. ”Eortw 

aac, TaAXa evoamovel, he is childless, in other respects he 
is happy. Wence ra é a\Aa—and in the next proposition 
kal, as in general—so in particular, Ta re GAda svdamovel, 
Kal traidac Evel KaTykOoue avTw, (compare «al and 72 in the 
preceding Section,) whence the elliptical phrase ra re &AXa 


10 This evidently shows the affinity between all the above-mentioned phrases. 
The accent, according to general custom, should therefore remain unchanged on 
add’. But the expression ad)’ 7 for nisi is too abrupt, particularly as there are pas- 
sages, in which the word a\Xoc is already used once in what went before, so that the 
ellipsis before a\X’ 7) is not clear; Plato Apol. p.34. Tiva adXov oyov Exovar Bon- 
Oovyrec époi, AAr’ 7 O006y TE Kai Oicatoy; even the ancient grammarians seem to have 
derived this a\X’ 7 from adda. As it here loses the accent, the latter is commonly 
also omitted in the other above-mentioned phrases, which are connected with it. 
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kat—properly among others, but it may always be rendered 
by in particular. 

diAAwe te kat, also in particular, especially ; and has the same 
origin as the preceding. 

aupdteoov, used by poets adverbially, (or elliptically,) and means 
both, as well—as, as—-as ; yaoaTo 8 aivwg Auddrepov vikne 
Te kal 2yxeoc, 0 Suvéagev. In prose it is the same when the 
accus. aupdreoa unites two preceding modifications, ex- 
pressed in a different case, Atapéoovrecg 7) copia H KaAAE 7H 
auporeoa, (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 3.) and also in another 
corresponding instance, @drcoa, Plato de LL. 6. p. 765. 
"EoTw Tet(Owy yvijclov mario maAtora uty viéwy Kal Buyariowy, 
ei Of pu), Oarepa, if not yet one of the two. 

TavTO TOUTO, TOVVaVTIOV, TO Aeydusvor, and similar intercalations, 
see § 131. Ods.6. 

ouTog,-auTn, as exclamation, see § 76. Obs. 3. 

kal tavra, and that too; TynAabrny rapGévov év xepadry EOpelac, 
kal tavra EvorAov, Such a virgin (Pallas) have you had in 
your head, and that too armed ! 

rovTO piv, ToUTO Oo, is often used adverbially. See § 128. Obs. 4. 

avT@, avTy, Omitting ody, see § 134. Obs. 7. 

avTo Ssi&er, av7o onpavel, the thing will show it, the deed will 
prove it. 

moo Tov, better mporov, formerly, ere this, (pd robrov or éxelvou 
Tov xpévov,) see ad Plat, Alcib. 1, 14. 

row Aoiov, (sc. xedvov,) hereafter, (compare § 182, 6, 4.)—7r6 
Aourov or merely Aourov, henceforth. 

ToAAov ost, impersonal, ‘far from,’ (French, il s’en faut de beau- 
coup ;) personal, wo\Xov déw, Lam far from, ex. gr. éyew 
zouro (see the Note to § 151, 1, 7). woAAov det, see § 141. 
Obs. 5. 

The contrary is puxoov or dAlyovu Oe, déw, deiv, nearly, 
very near, Lat. ‘non multum abest quin, wanting but 
little, almost ; dXtyou séw simsiv, I had almost said, was 
very near saying. Frequently é6Xiyou or puxpov alone is 
used in this sense. 

Tept TOAAOD éori pot, OF 7EOl TOAAOV ToLovmaL OY HyOUpat, T make 
much of, value highly, it is of importance to me, I wish very 
much; wept mAsiovoc, wept wAsiorov 1s the same, and wei 
pukoov, &c. the contrary. 

paddAov 62, when alone, is always to be rendered ‘ or rather’ 
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padvora piv, (in reference to ci 62 py coming after,) zt would be 
best, if possible, properly indeed; Karayvyvéoxkere avtov pd- 
Atora piv Oavaror, ci d? pr}, aecpuylav, it would be best to 
condemn him to death, but if not, to a perpetual exile. 

When padiora is used interrogatively, requiring a 
more definite or precise answer, it has nearly the same 
meaning: doo wadtora; how many then exactly 2—With 
numerals it denotes their probable amount, (Ev teooaga- 
kovra padicra huépace,) affirmatively indeed, (most assur- 
edly, certainly,) speaking from conviction, yet so as to 
give to understand that the matter is not absolutely, 
positively certain: hence 7, wov, and the like, are fre- 
quently added. See Ind. ad Plat. Menon. in v. Wessel. 
ad Herod. 8, 65. 

7Topada, originally, how so}? hence, by no means. 

aAnQee, (accented in this way,) ironically, indeed! is it so 2—do 
you think so? Lat. itane ? Brunck ad Aristoph. Ran. 840. 

wpedov, (non-Attic d¢eAov,) properly I ought ; hence it denotes 
a wish, partly alone; Myo7 @dedov moreiv, had I but never 
done it! and partly with we or <iOz, ci yao, (O that! would 
to Heaven! Lat. ‘utinam ;’) ‘Qe wedree wapeivar, O that 
thou hadsi been present; «i yao WdeAov Bavetv, O that 
I had died! It is only with later writers that it is an in- 
declinable interjection. 

apéAs, do not mind; hence 1.) an asseveration, unquestionably, 
no doubi, truly; 2.) a confirmation of a more general pro- 
position by a particular one, and indeed—. 

oiofa, construed with the imper. and the pronoun relative, see 

§ 139, B. Obs. 3. 

ZoT1, comes before pronouns relative of all kinds: fori ére, Lat. 
“est cum, i. e. sometimes: Eotw de, Lat. ‘est qui,’ 1. e. some 
one. It is even used in this way before a pl.; Kat gorw 
ot avtwy éritpwoKovto, and some of them were wounded ; 
"Eotw oi¢ ov x ovtwe edokev, to some it did not appear so, (but 
we may also say <iotv of.) Anab.1, 5, 7. "Hv rev orabuor, 
ove Tavu pakoove tAauvev, he made some of these halting 
stations very long. This phrase was afterwards con- 
sidered as a single word, and thus interwoven in the 


11 Tt is far more natural to suppose this form derived from 7#¢ pada than to 
derive it with grammarians from the rather uncommon Doric 7 for wo@ev. 
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speech; Ei yao 6 rtpdmoe tot vic dvoapeoret, for tf the 
manner displeases some; xAémrew 62 édinxev Eotw a, but he 
allowed them to steal some things (Xenoph. Laced. 2, 7). 
Ovorep cidov zor drov, Which I have seen somewhere.—And 
as an interrogative,”Eorw ovotwac avOpwrove refabpaxac 
emt copia; have you ever admired any man for his wisdom ? 
Xenoph. Mem. 1, 4, 2. 


ovK torwv bTwe, it is impossible, inconceivable ; “H oiAoTmpaypoobyn, 


Up tic OvK EoTiv Owe hovyxlav oxhoe, the great attention to 
business, which will not let him remain quiet. Compare 
about i@ tie, § 147. Obs. 3. 


ET, EGEOTLV, EVEOTL, TAEOTL ToAaTTELy, (With the dat. of the person, 


or in general,) all signify, at ts allowed, in one’s power. 
But éveore alludes to physical power, it is possible, t€zorw 
to the moral power, 2 is lawful; zor. is between the two, 
and means indefinitely i¢ will do, it may be done; wapeotw 
the same, only that it conveys the additional idea of faci- 
lity, ‘it is at hand, may be done without ceremony, any 
difficulty.” Whenever tveorry and t&eors are used one for 
the other, it is merely from rhetorical motives, just as we 
say by way of strengthening the expression, [ cannot 
possibly do it, instead of dare not or may not do it; and 
Lam allowed to do it, may do tt. 


wc tv. In this expression gv, (according to § 117, 3, 2.) is 


used for Zveor, it is possible; hence before superl. we tv 
padiora, as far as it is any way possible. | | 


we Emoc eimrety, So to speak, see § 140. Obs. 5. 
we ovveddvre (sc. Adyw) ciety, also without we, (compare § 140. 


Obs. 5.) and simply ouveddv7t without cimetv, to be short. 


év totic. When these words come before a superl., they mean 


the Latin ‘omnium, of all; Ev roic ro@rot wapiicay of "AGn- 
vatot, the Athenians were there the first of all; Tovro eyo 
év tole Papirara av évéyxayu, L should be the greatest suf- 
ferer of all.—To resolve this expression we must supply 
after év roic a participle suggested by the sequel of the 
proposition, here in the first instance 2v roi¢ mapovour, in 
the second év rote Bapéwe épovotv aito. But when the 
superl. is an adverb as here in the second instance, we 
must be careful not to construe thus, Ey® 7ovro av évéyKauue 
év totic aptrara dépovc.w aro, which would weaken the 
idea, (I should be one of those, who suffer the most,) and 
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is incorrect, as is evident from the instances where this 
construction is nadmissible, as in éy rote towror.—This év 
Toc 1s used even before nouns fem. ; Thuc. Ev rote miXsiora 
viieg map avtoig 2yévovro, and ‘H ordoic év role ToewTn 
eyéveTo. : 

of aug, OF of wept, With an accus.; of audi "AvuTov, commonly 
means not only those who were about or with him, but, 
Anytus with his followers, party, &c.; of appt Oadiv, 
Thales and other wise men of his time (Plato Hipp. Maj. 2). 
Attic writers employ this indefinite expression, even when 
they chiefly allude to only one individual, leaving it at the 
same time for some reason undecided and in the dark, 
whether they mean that individual alone. Thus of audi 
Ev0i¢oova, (Plato Crat. 86.) means only Huthyphro, but 
hints at the same time that there may be others of his 
opinion and party: of aupt Oguoroxréa, (Menon. towards 
the end,) like the French, ‘les Thémistocle ;’ again, oi weet 
Kéxkpwra, (Xen. Memor. 3, 5, 10.) Cecrops only, but the 
obscurity of the old tradition seems to be hinted at. 

el pr) Ota, With the accus., literally if not for, had it not been for ; 
Kat améGavev Gv ei py Ova Tov Kiva, he would have perished, 
had it not been for his dog. See also § 189. Obs. 4. 

petat&v, among, between. This particle commonly stands as ad- 
verb before a participle in this manner: petaéd repizaror, 
while walking ; werags Seuvovvta épdvevoey abtov, he killed 
him while he was at supper (Lat. inter ambulandum, inter 
cenandum). 

Zvexa, often means as far as concerns; *Avev tov yAlov, Evexa 
Twv ETsowVv GoToWwY, VVE av iv at, without the sun it would 
always be night, as far as the other constellations are con- 
cerned. Hence apyuplov évexa, as far as money will do it ; 
rourou ye Evexa, if it be nothing else, if it only depends on 
that, of that be all (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 14). 

aa, and in the second part of the proposition kal, as soon as; 
"Apa axnkdapuév Te kal tpinodoyxove Kabicrapev, aS soon as we 
hear any thing (of the enemy), we shall appoint the com- 
manders of the ships. It is also employed like peraéd, ex. gr. 
“Apa tavt eitwv avéotn, having said this he rose. 

mudAdkic, after some particles like <i, pj, means the Latin ‘forte,’ 
by chance, as will happen. Weind. ad Plat. Phed. 11. 
Ind. ad Plat. Menon. cet. 
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o ast. When this expression comes before a participle, as 
always means every time ; 6 ast HduKnpévoc, who has every 
time (whenever the opportunity occurred) been wronged ; 
6 al apywyv, the then Archon. The same with substantives 
and relative pronouns. : 

pooveoe is construed as a verb, civat, being omitted, he is gone, 
vanished away ; Poovdoc yap 6 avio, for the man is gone, 
poovea ravra, it is all over (compare § 129. Ods. 7). 

ap&ausvocg, e&. gr. ato cov ap&auevoe, and you above all. In 
this phrase the participle always joins the principal object 
in question; "Eoriy doric “AOnvaiwy amd cov apédapsvoe, 
paddAov dear’ av dovrAoc yevéoOa 7H deomdrye;3 ts there any 
one among the Athenians, and you above all, who would 
rather be a slave than a master? waévrec ovTo. ato TOV 
nowwy apgauevor ovdsic mwmore EWeEev adixtay. See Ind. ad 
Menon. &c. in v. Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 60. 

pédAgv, see § 137. Obs. 11. Out of this natural signif. of 
pédAev arise two other meanings, which must not be con- 
founded, 1.) the supposititious conjectural meaning, Hom. 
ovTw mov Ait péArAEc—diArov iva, consequently it probably 
will please Jove; 2.) the meaning of to delay, postpone, 
leave to futurity, ri & od péAdXas ti So ovK EucdAe3 why 
should he not ? 1.e. most certainly he will. But the meaning 
is the same without the negative, ri ué\Aa3 why not ? 
1.e. to be sure, by all means. Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. 
Maj. 17. 

Zoxec0at, igvat, with the EE EIB of the fut.: to be going to, to 
be on the point to; “Oreo ha gowv, what I was gomg to say 
(French, ‘ ce que j’allots dire’). 

20éXev, (never O2\cv,) before an infin. must very often 7 con- 
sidered as an adverb with a finite verb, ‘ spontaneously,’ 
‘willingly; Swpetobat eEhovar, they freely bestow gifts 
(Xenoph. Hier. 7,9). Ktéow touev eeAfjoavracg weiecOau 
tove piv, Cyrop. 1, 1, 3, where the part. (according to 
§ 144, 4. b.) is used merely because of touev. "Iopev re 
nOéEAncav welDecOa, that they obeyed willingly. 

p0aveav, to come before, prevent, anticipate. This verb, inde- 
pendently of its proper signif., is used in three different 
senses. 

1.) In a positive sense with the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb (§ 144. Obs. 8.) it means to do a thing sooner 
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than another, or before another occurrence can take place ; 
2@0aca avrov wapeAOav, I arrived before him, before he 
did arrive ; 2o¢0nv amiwyv, I had gone away before. Hence 
it is also used to express celerity ; Herod. 3, 78. ®0dava 
Ta TOéa KaTEAGuEVo. 

2.) Ina negative sense also with the part., and con- 
nected with another proposition by kat, it means hardly, 
no sooner—than—Ovk EpOnuev 2XOdvtec Kai vdcorg éAfp- 
Gnuev, (Isocr.) we were no sooner arrived than we were 
attacked by diseases ; Ovx tpOnoav vuac KkaradovAwodue- 
VOL Kal TOWTOV aUTOU huyiv Katéyvwoav, (Isocr.) they no 
sooner had subjugated you than he was the first whom 
they condemned to exile. Compare above apa. 

3.) In the negative sense with the part., (or the part. 
being mentally supplied from the context,) but without 
any necessary further connexion, it means fo be ready, 
not to fail, which imparts to the verd in the part. an 
idea of wnavoidableness and rapidity. ®@dvew in this 
sense occurs only in the opt. with av”, and that a.) in- 
stead of the imper. oi av dPavoig Aéywv, do not tarry, 
hesitate telling to us, i.e. tell to us immediately, b.) as a 
sure foretelling, promise, &c. Ovx adv ¢0avomu, (the 
answer to a request,) J will not fail, am ready; Ovx av 
p0avor atcOvijckwv, he will not escape death, will not fail 
being killed, is sure to be killed: Ei ovv mw) tyswejoeobs 
rovtouc, ovK av P0avor 76 TAHPOE TobTOLG Toic Onolore 
dovAsvov, if you do not punish them, the multitude will 
enfallibly become the slaves of these brutes.—It is as ob- 
vious as it is striking that this negative sense is the same 
with the first positive or affirmative one. To explain this 
contradiction, we must assume that ov« av ¢@avore is 
properly an interrogative formula instead of a direct 
imper. (will you not immediately— ?) and that it gradually 
lost its interrogative power in familiar intercourse. Hence 
the od comes after in poetry ; Eurip. Heracl. 721. ¢0avote 

av ov.—And as soon as ov« av ¢0avore passed for a 
direct imper. it was very natural for the people to begin 
to say in the same sense, ovk av 0dvoyu, and ovK av 


12 The only instance which Stephanus adduces without an opt. is the second 
above sub 2. garbled. 
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—§@0dvor. Thus the meaning was unquestionably altered 
in practice ; but all non-interrogative sentences beginning 
with ovxovv are in the same predicament: for just as 
ovkouy ame 18s the same with ame ovv, SO 18 ovK av 
p0dvome wowwy identical with dbavom’ av rowv. 

This infin. seems to be used redundantly by Attic 
writers in some expressions, especially in éxy eivat, (which 
probably was a complete phrase originally, so that I am 
free to act,) 1.e. willingly, of one’s own accord, &c.; Ovx av 
Ex@v sivar Wevdotuny, L will not intentionally tell an untruth. 

The civac in 76 vuv civa, for the present, is different : 
TO Thusoov Eivar xpnoduel’ avre, to-day at least we will 
make use of him. (See about all the formule belonging 
hither, Reiz ad Viger. n. 178. ed. Herm.) 


Execv, with an adverb, means to be circumstanced, but may gene- 


rally be rendered to be; kadoe Eyet, it is good, it is well; we 
sixe, as he was (ex. gr. undressed). It is often used with a 
definite gen. ; we cixe popoineg, (in shape or size,) we raxoue 
elyovto, they followed as quickly as they could, see § 182, 
6,1. It is the same before prep. Audi thy Katvov Exe Ta 
7woAXa, he is mostly to be found near the stove; oi audit ynv 
Zxovrec, husbandmen ; TvO@duevor tov wepi rd ipdv ExyovTa 
vopuov, the law concerning the temple, Herod. 2, 113.—Poets 
sometimes employ this verb in the same way before adj. 
and pronouns; tye ravrov, it is all one, all the same, Kur. 
Or. 308. Ex’ novxoc, Med. 550. 

Sometimes yey makes an emphatical circumlocution 
with the part. of the preterite; TlaX\ac Oavpacac exw, 
(for Gavuatw,) I have long been wondering at, Soph. El. 
590. rove waidac éxBadovc’ Eyec, you have rejected your 

children; Plato Alc. 11.5: dueAngdrec Exovor. See Valck. 
ad Phen. 712. Herm. ad Viger. n. 183. 


Zywv is added to some verbs like Anoéiv, dAvagetv, walle, In 


the 2 pers. to make a good-humoured observation; as, you 
are joking! (ratZec Eywv,) you trifle! (Anode Exwv.) The 
origin of this expression may be traced to the interrogative, 
ti Eywv cuarpiBerc; what makes you loiter? Compare 
Ruhnk. ad Tim. 257. Brunck ad Aristoph. Thesm. 475. 
Herm. ad Viger. n. 228. 


zi ra0wv and ri pabwv, are both angry interpellations instead 


of the weaker ri alone: why ? why then? ‘The former 
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may be accounted for from Aristoph., where we have 
Oiroc, ti Taoyec; you yonder what befalls you, what is 
the matter with you? Again, Ti raeov 2XevOépovue rire 5 
what business have you to strike free-men? The expres- 
sion seems to have been originally directed to check eéul- 
litions of passion, bordering on madness. The second ex- 
pression, which is analogous to it, is more ironical: ri 
pabov ;—what have you learned? what has got into your 
head ? where have you learned that? (See Wolf ad De- 
mosth, Lept. 348.) And just as the positive zywv comes 
from the interrogative ri txwv, so 18 pafov also used in 
positive sentences, but only with 67, Plato Apol. 26. Ti 
aéide elu atrotioa, bri paQeav ev TH Bi ovy jovylav siyov ; 
here paar distinctly conveys the idea of determinate in- 
tention, What penalty am I deserving for having absolutely 
enjoyed no tranquillity in my life? If the object, which is 
wanting with palsy, were to be supplied, it might be, “Orr 
ualwy ovK 018 6, 71, Hovxlav ovK cixov. Not that the com- 
plete idea of palsy, such as we have just developed it, 
was in the mind of every speaker who used the expres- 
sion; this or something similar only gave rise to it, and 
o7t ualay became a more passionate 671. Compare the 
remaining passages in Heind. ad Plat. Huthyd. 30. Com- 
pare also in Herod. 3,119. Tiva Eyovoa yvwpnv—cirsv, 
x. tT. A., which is nothing but a gentler 7i uafovca, how do 
you come to think so'* ? 

pépwv also appears redundant in some expressions, but always 
denotes a vehemence of purpose, not altogether free from 
blame; ‘YriBarev Eavtdv dépwv Onaioc, he put himself 
(rashly) into the power of the Thebans (Adschin. 482) ; 
Ei¢ rovro pépwv mepéotyoe TA Teaypara, he has (irresistibly) 


13 As it is obvious that the three upbraiding expressions, Ti tyov, wa9wr, 
paQwr, are essentially the same, and must be resolved in the same manner, the 
most natural explanation of 671 pafwy is that, which, without stripping 67c of its 
connective nature, treats pa9wy, when considered alone, in the same way as éywy 
alone. This is the reason why I cannot alter my statement, notwithstanding all 
which has been since said of this expression, and which I have duly weighed. 
Were I to make any alteration, it would be simply this, that I would no longer 
attempt to fill the chasm after O71 paOwy, but should barely observe that in such 
phrases as ri Zywy drarpiBerc ; Ti paOwy rooctypaac Touro ; nothing was thought 
of but the moral power of the participle,and no particular regard paid to the 
grammatical connexion, so that the same turn of expression was adopted in other 
combinations, in which it is not exactly grammatical, but to which the same energy 
was to be imparted, which distinguishes those interrogative expressions. Compare 
Hermann ad Ar. Nub. p. xlvi. sqq. 
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brought affairs to that point (474). Compare Herm. ad 
Viger. n. 228. 


§ 151.—Some peculiar Constructions. 
J. Attraction. 


1. Though we have seen the two principal cases of attraction 
above, § 142, 148, it yet deserves to be considered here under 
one general point of view; for those two cases, and a few 
others in single instances, have evidently a common principle. 
An elegant conciseness was what Attic writers chiefly aimed 
at; to this they frequently sacrificed the strictly logical cor- 
rectness. ‘They studied, as much as possible, not only to state 
successively two connected propositions, but also to concentrate 
both into one. Hence their frequent use of participles even in 
cases where the nature of the proposition seems to require a 
different construction. 

2. But participles could not be introduced every where ; it 
was equally necessary to resort to the construction with the 
pronoun relative, which consists of two successive propositions. 
To give to these the appearance of one proposition, the pronoun 
of the second was made a common pronoun by annexing it in 
form to the first, whilst it naturally belonged to the second 
proposition ; Meradidwe tov cirov ovmep avtoc Eyse, the gen. 
ovreo makes the whole second proposition a kind of adj. to 
cirov, and it is merely giving way to our habit, when we sepa- 
rate by a comma propositions which the Greek writers so visibly 
studied to combine into one. 

3. Again, whenever the subject of the infin. is already stated 
with the preceding ver’, it produces a connexion in the sense, 
which the Greek writers wished-to render sensible also in the 
form; they therefore merged, as it were, both verbs into one, 
compounded for the thought, (UrécyeTo Tonoey, EEEoTl yEvio- 
Qa,) and by letting all which belonged to the subject of the 
infin. be attracted by the subject of the first verb, they effected 
the appearance of a single proposition, (6 avip vmTécXETO TOI- 
Hoey TOVTO avTOC,—=*EEoTI [OL yevio Oar evdalwovt,) which with 
similar absurdity is parted by a comma. 

4. When this principle of attraction is admitted, it will be 
found that there are many other phrases dependent on it, of 
which we will notice the most important, and first of all the 
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instances where the first coming word is attracted by the fol- 
lowing pronoun relative; Xenoph. Ven. 1,10. MeAéayooe & rac 
Tyuac, ac zAaBe, paveoat: the proposition here is, ai ryal, adc 
M. thas, davepal, (cioiv,) but the premising of one subject, 
(M. o2,) which the contrast renders necessary, is the cause that 
the other subject, attracted by the pronoun relative ac, is now 
put in the accus.—Plato Menon. 36. *Eyetc eimetv dAXOv Grovouv 
Toayp"atoc, ov of Packovrec diddoKxadror civar duoroyovvrar ovK 
érioracOa To mpayua; here we should have, tyee eimety adro 
OTLOUY TOaYyLA, OV, K.T-A., Can you name any one thing of which 
the professed teachers are generally acknowledged not to under- 
stand it? But the pronoun relative ov converts all the preceding 
accus. along with it into gen. (See also ad Plat. Menon. 41. 
Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 40.) The ear of the Greeks had accus- 
tomed itself to this neglect of the true construction by instances, 
where it is merely a pronoun or a general idea like aAAoe or 
ereooc, that comes before the pronoun relative, and where the 
attraction consequently is more sensibly felt, Xenoph. Hier. 
7,2. Tavta rowvcr rupavvote cai GAXov Svtwa riwwot, Where 
instead of a\Xov we should have the dat., and to every one else. 
Demosth. pro Cor. 230. “Eréow 8 étw xaxdy re dwcopev Cnreiv, 
i. €. Erepov S: Cyreiv, drw.—These instances, it is true, might 
also be explained by a slight inversion, Cyréetv, drm Eréow Kaxdv 
Tl OWGOMEV,—TOLOVGL TUpavvoie Kal (éKdoTw,) OvTiWa GAAOV Tie- 
civ, but the analogy of the other instances makes us adhere to 
the attraction, especially those in which wae is the attracted 
word; Xenoph. Hell. 1, 4, 2. Aaxedayudviot Tavrwy @v Séovrat 
mimpayortec cioiv. This could not be explained by any inversion 
without producing the most unnatural harshness, and the at- 
traction, A. rwerpaydree ciot mavta wv Scovrat, is perfectly clear. 
—To the same kind of attraction belongs also the expression, 
ovesvit dtw ov, quoted ubove, § 148. Obs. 8.—Attraction like- 
wise operates on adverbs by confounding the correlatives of the 
different series, ($ 116.) Plato Criton.4. TloAXayov piv yap Kai 
adXoe Sot Gy agplky, ayaricoval os, for toh\Aayov—adAaxoi, 
dTor—, OY toAAayou—érar adAoGE av apixy. 

5. Thus it is obvious that all phrases, in which an expres- 
sion of surprise and exaltation seems strengthened by an ap- 
pended pronoun relatiwe can be explained only as attractions. 
When (according to § 150.) we find, Oavyacrév dcov rpoiys- 
onoe, this must be considered as if it were Navyaordy (éorw,) 
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dcov TOOVYMpHoEV, it is astonishing how far he has advanced. 
But if the pronoun relative be in another form, the preceding 
word passes over to the same form; as, for instance, the neuter: 
Gavuactoy becomes fem., Oavuacty bon  TeOXWOENeLE avTOV, 
and the proposition may be inverted, "Hv 62 7 tp0xwenore avrov 
Gavpaory Son, and thus the same form was adopted in other 
phrases which are not so easily resolved or are incapable of 
being resolved; °AAXN’ iv wept avtov dyAoe dreppune dooce 
(Aristoph. Plut. 750).—'Edwxev avtw wXeiora doa, and the like. 
—But if the adverb we 1s the relative, the same adj. assume the 
adverbial form ; Oavpudody (éoTw) we a0dALoe yéyove, becomes 
Oavpaciwe we aAtoe yéyovev, and in the same way wreppuwe we, 
and the like. This is confirmed by the unaltered form really 
occurring, Herod. 3, 118. ’AwéGet—@eoréoroy we 700. 

6. There is another kind of attraction, when to such words 
as olda, axovw, Aéyw, if they be not followed by an accus. with 
the infin., the subject of the following verd is joined as object 
in the accus. Oida viv, 6mdon ori, instead of oida, droon éort 
yn, I know how great the earth is, Aristoph. Pac. 603. Ei 
BobrAEcP axovaat rThve’, btwe aTwdero, for axovoa, brwe Hoe 
amwAero: see also.an instance above, § 138. Obs. and ad Plat. 
Menon. 27, and in another oblique case in Thue. 1, 59. 7AGe 
ayye\la tov TOAEwv, Ste apecractv.—This attraction is very 
different from those mentioned above, since there are actually 
two propositions, and we only have, instead of the casus of the 
one, which is in its natural connexion, a new casus, which must 
be mentally supplied with the first word. Yet yi is evidently 
attracted by oiéa, and thus two propositions, which were merely 
in juxta-position, become as it were interwoven, so as to be 
nearly one proposition, especially when they are placed in the 
following order, Ijv boon éotiv cidévar, Xenoph. to know how 
great the earth is; rovrov ovd st yéyovev NOEL, Demosth. Mid. 
“of him, I did not even know that he existed.’ 

7. It is likewise an attraction when certain adj. with éoriv, 
instead of being in the neuter, also receive the subject of the 
following verb as their subject. This is most striking with 
dtkatog: for Alkawwy égoriv ui Tovro mpatrev, becomes dtkatoe 
cir TOUTO moatTew (Lam just in doing this, for, it is just, it is right 
for me to do so); Demosth. pro Cor. Totrov rijv airtay ovroe 
got Olkatoc tye, it is just that the blame should fall on him. 
Cyrop. 4, 1,20.—Aikatoc ci avrixapileoOar iypiv, it ts gust that 
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you should do us a favour in turn. The case is the same with 
a&oc, 5, 4,19. "Awol ye pevrou éopiv Tov yeyevnpévov mpaypmaroc 
tovtou, (of a mishap occasioned by imprudence,) amoXaivcat te 
ayaloy, ro pabeiv, x. 7. A. not we deserve, but aéidv zorwy, it is 
proper’. Adj. like dnAoc,-havepdc, have in that case the follow- 
ing verb in the part., Demosth. Mid. 9. ”Eor 82 éxeivo, ov 
donAog épwv, for ovK AdnrAdv éoTwv, avTov épety Exetvo, it is evident 
that he will say what follows, or also with 67. See Sturz’s 
Lex. Xenoph. in Ssiroc, p. 660. b. extr. In order to form but 
one proposition in all these instances, the subject of the prin- 
cipal proposition attracts the common adj. 

8. There is lastly an attraction, when a relation belonging to 
the noun, being attracted by the verb, becomes the relation of 
that verb: thus the relation answering the question where ? 
being drawn on by the verd, is made to answer the question 
whence ? ‘O éxetOev méAzuoc, devoo H&E, the war there will come 
hither. Thue. 5, 35. the Lacedemonians demand that the Athe- 
nians withdraw their partisans from Pylos, doneo kat avrot Tove 
ato Opakne, as they will withdraw their troops from Thracia. 
Theophr. Char. 2, 4. "Aoae 71 rév ard Tie ToaTwélnc. The same 
is done with the relation whither, Herod. 7, 33. "Ec rov Towre- 
oikew 70 ipdv, To é¢ “EAaovvra, (for ro év "EXaovvti,) ayive- 
ouévac. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 61. e¢ ad Phed. 2. et 57, 
where there are other instances of such constructions (with 
Umip, Tépl). 

II. Anacoluthon. 


1. An anacoluthon (avaxéXovov) is a construction, of which 
the close does not grammatically correspond to its beginning, 
though it has yet been intentionally used. But we must be 
careful not to be over-ready to apply this explanation to any 
passage, of which the construction is rather uncommon, or 
which has been corrupted by the transcribers. Any anacoluthon 
is suspicious, when its origin is not natural, and the proposition 
has not gained any thing in point of elegance, distinctness, 
emphasis, or conciseness. 

2. The usual kind of anacoluthon is that of a writer com- 
mencing a period in the way, which the process of his speech 
requires, but afterwards, and especially after some interpola- 

1 Exactly in the same way, U odAod Oct tué mrouety, (much is wanting that I do it, 


I am very far from doing it,) was the origin of the more customary IloAAov déw 
TOLL. 


2 
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tions, which make the hearer forget the beginning of the con- 
struction, passing over to a new construction; (Plato Apol. 
p- 19.) Totrwy txaoroe oido7 toriv, iwy sic ExaoTHy THY TOAEWY, 
TOUCE véouc, O1¢ EGEoTL TWY EAUTWY TOAITOV mootka Evvetvat w av 
BovAwvrat, TovTOUE 7elQovoi—opiat Evvervate Here the rotrwv 
in the beginning refers to some sophists named before, and 
both the process of the speech and its emphasis required the 
new period to commence with, Any one of them is capable of 
persuading young people, &c. The following proposition must 
then have had the infin. weiMev to correspond to oidor éoriv. 
But further on, the mention of the young people being inter- 
polated with circumstances rendered ‘necessary to establish a 
contrast, (the young people who are at liberty to have a gra- 
tuitous intercourse with any of their fellow-citizens whom they 
like,) the writer forsakes his first construction, of which the 
grammatical junction is now obscured, and finds it more na- 
tural to refer with a second rotvrove to the véove, and to com- 
mence a new construction, rotrove weiPovc1—i.e. those sophists 
persuade the young people, &c. 

3. We will take another example from Plato Phedr. 17.— 
(p. 207. Heind.) Towatra yap 6 zpwe érielkvuta’ dvoTvXoUVTaE 
piv ad wn AdTHY Tole adAole TapéexXEl, Aviapa motel vomiZew* ev- 
TuxouvTac O: kal Ta py Hooving Gta Tao’ éxeivwy ématvou avayKa- 
Ge truyxavey: such are the effects of love, it makes the unfortu- 
nate consider as sad that which gives no displeasure to others— 
the writer now wishing emphatically to establish the contrast 
(2¢ forcibly causes even indifferent things to be praised). But 
the logical order in that case required the second proposition to 
begin with Ilap’ evrvyovvrwy 6:—this, however, would have 
destroyed the symmetry, Avorvyovvtac piv —amap’ evTvyovvTwy 
6:—the writer, unwilling to sacrifice either symmetry or em- 
phasis to logical order, retains the accus. evtvyouvrac, which 
the analogy of the first proposition demanded, as an accus. 
absolute, and refers by means of zap’ zxe(vwv to the same ob- 
ject to be enabled to close energetically with éraivov avayxace 
Tuyxaveav. Itis only to us, who are not accustomed to such 
transitions from one construction to another, that such a double 
reference seems obscure. 

4. The motive of the following short anacoluthon is still more 
obvious (Plato Alcid. I. p. 184) 3 “Qu yao av 2Eovota piv 4 movety 
8 BobrAera, vowv S2 py Exy, Th eikoc oupPatvev; Here two 
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propositions are dependent on one relative, which each requires 
to be in a different casus; to put it twice (» piv—de o:—) 
would have impaired the symmetry and distinctness of the 
speech. The anacoluthon renders the period far more compact, 
the second proposition being appended as if the relative had 
gone before in the nomin., which 1s immediately made evident 
by the nature of the second proposition (vovv 2 uy zyn). The 
case is the same in Phedo, p.82. ’Exetvor otc re pédet Tie EaVTOV 
Puxine, aAAd po) owmara TAaTTOVTEG GOot. When the second 
proposition presupposes the relative in an oblique case, Hom. 
“Qu Et TOAN zudynoa, dooay dé mor viec “Axawy, Plato Protag. 
318. Tlowraydoac Ov ovte yryvwoxete ore Ste(AcEar ovderwrTore, 
the object (airov, a’tw, &c. Hom. ¢, uiv,) may be considered as 
omitted: it really occurs, for instance, in the following propo- 
sitions, J/. a. 79. 6¢ péya mavtwv “Apysiwv Kparée, Kal of Trel- 
fovra “Ayaot, Plato Men. 27. Mapa rottwy, ot pire moooToovy- 
Tal OlodckaXoLl Elvar pyT oT avTov pabyTHe ovodete, though this 
does not improve the anacoluthia. See other examples in Thuc. 
2, 74. Od. a. 70. 3. 54, 1138, and comp. Herm. ad Viger. 28, 
e707, 

5. For another very common anacoluthon with the part., see 
§ 144. Obs. 1; and for the nom. absolute see § 145. Obs. 1. 

6. The instance when a singular is immediately added to a 
plural to define the latter more precisely, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an anacoluthia ; Oi d2 ovdeic avtw mooceixov, which is 
more emphatical than Tév od: ovdeie—mpocetye, of those, how- 
ever, no one attended to him. 

III. Inversion. 

1. Inversions and involved constructions are on the whole 
far less common in Greek, even with poets, than in Latin. In 
some instances, however, the inversions even in prose are more 
strained. This arises from the anxiety, peculiar to Attic writers, 
to place together the words of one or two propositions which 
resemble, oppose, or refer to one another. Thus, for instance, 
they would say, [lavrwv yap mace mavtec Ex OtoTol ciot Kapyn- 
dovio: “Pwuatog, for wavreg K. ravtwv Ex Pcrol glo Tact P. 
—Plato Phedr. p. 277. c. TloutAn piv moutdXouvc Puxn kat 
mavaopmoviove dudotc Aoyouc, amXAovc O& awAy. To attain this 
they even sever the article from its noun, Aioyive wodw thv 
avrdoc avrov—and prep. from their casus, év adore GAXy, for 
adXore 2v HAAN: Tao ovK 202Awv 24crAoboy, Od. «. 155, 

G22 
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2. Inversions are also caused by the very natural endeavour 
to enounce first that part of a proposition, on which the stress 
is to be laid; Demosth. Olynth. III. p. 37. To piv zporov— 
ayaTHTOV hv Tapa TOU Snpov THY dAAWY ExdoTw Kal TILA Kal aoxXne 
cai ayabov tivoc petadaPeiv, viv 62 rovvavtiov. Here the dat. 
éxdotw 1s dependent on ayamnrov iv, (formerly each of the other 
citizens was highly pleased, when he obtained honours from the 
people, now it is quite the reverse,) but apa tov Sypov, which is 
dependent on peradaetv, has the greatest stress, and therefore 
comes before it. : 

3. Thus the emphasis sometimes removes the adverb, which 
should come after the relative, before it, Nov 8) & EXeyov, what I 
said before, Plato Euthyd. 288. which sometimes may cause 
ambiguity, Theocr. 10,17. Exec méAae Ov ereObuac, where radar 
does not belong to éyee, but to érePiuec (compare Spalding 
ad Demosth. Mid. § 30). 

4. In the following instance obscurity is avoided by the in- 
version, Demosth. Ol. III. towards the end, ’A&im tuac—py 
Tapaxwosty tHe TAabEWC, Nv Viv of TEdyovoL TIE apEeTHC pera 
TOAAWY Kal KaAGY KivddvwY KTHOdpEvoL KaTéALTOV, here the gen. 
Tii¢ apetig is dependent on the other gen. raSewe, (sabe rie 
aperiic, the order of virtue,) but both together would have created 
confusion. 

5. But it frequently happens that we perfectly feel that a 
proposition has gained by being inverted, though we cannot 
elucidate it by any of the above observations. ‘Take for ex- 
ample that beautiful passage of Plato Phedr. 10. “Qomrzo yao 

ol ra wewvovra Opiupara GadXov 7h tTiva KapTov TpocElovTEC Ayovsl, 
ov iuol Adyove ovTwW TpeoTelywy—daivea Teolagev, &c. where of 
is the article of woocelovrec, and 7a wev@vta Opgupara depend 
on ayovow’: Cyrop.6, 4,8. "Hey avrw dé toAd “Apdorou avepa 
kal mioToTEpov Kal auetvova, Where rodv strengthens the compar., 
and the gen. ’Apdomov depends on them; exactly as in Demosth. 
Mid. 49. Oi 2 Hriwwpévor Oca TOAAW TOUTwY Eioly 2AaTTW TOaYpaTA, 
instead of 7ryuwpévor ciot dia tpdyyata TOAA® 2AaTTw TObTwWY. 

6. In the forms of supplications, rpdc¢ Dev, yovdtwy, and the 
like, the emotion of the mind puts the personal pronoun oé first, 
without placing it before the prep., because this orthotoned 


2 But I leave the reader to choose between this explanation, and that by anaco- 
luthia, viz. that the writer commenced with ot, to employ the part. dyovrec, but after- 
wards preferred the verb dyovouy to avoid the clashing encounter of two participles 
(oi— rr povtiovrec Gyovrec, Lat. ti— qui porrigendo ducunt). 
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emphasis would announce a contrast, which does not occur. It 
is therefore inserted between the prep. and its casus: ® mpdc oe 
yovatwv, Todc oe Oey, (viz. ixerebw, Which mostly is omitted,) 
Soph. Gd. C. 1833. [pd¢ viv oe conver, tod¢ Geov duoyviwy 


Aire wibécBar®. 


IV. Ellipsis. 


1. Ellipsis or omission opens a wide field in the Greek Syn- 
tax. We shall confine ourselves to a few general remarks. It 
is commonly used only in cases, where the words omitted are 
easily supplied from the nature of the proposition, or from the 
context, as in all phrases like comacba (abby (sc. brvov,) ToTépav 
Tpatyon (Sc. G00v,) érbmreTo ToAAGeY (sc. tAnyae,) and the like. 

2. Those instances of ellipsis, where more or less words of 
the first half of a period are to be repeated in the second, are 
easily supplied, though the Greek indulges in a greater lati- 
tude in this respect than other languages; it frequently has 
only the particle or pronoun, which introduces the proposition. 
Thus we find <izep or eimeo apa, (if by chance,) instead of if it 
be so, or the like; in Plato Huthyd. 296. the supposition 
that something might mislead, is answered by, Ovxcouv jae ye, 
aAN, <iep, o2, 1. e. not us, but if any, you (if it could mislead any 
one, it would mislead you). The relative is used in the same 
way in Plato de LL. 4. p. 710. [dvra oysddv ameipyaora: tw 
Qe, ameo Stav BovAnOy ctadeodvtwe ev Tpagal tiva wWOAW, all has 
been done by the god which (he is wont to do,) when he intends 
to render a state peculiarly happy. Again, Ei én tw codwreoog 
painy cival, TOUTY av, (sc. painy iva.) if I could think myself wiser 
in any thing (rw,) it would be in this. 

3. Thus negations are used with the omission of that, which 
is denied, which must be supplied from what has gone before. 
My often comes in the middle of a period, (see § 148, 2, h.) so 
as to be before other words, and thus renders the proposition 
obscure to the unlearned, Tév ép@vra Te kal a) Kotvovpev, Where 
kat pn Stands for kal tov py eep@vta:—Tic ovv TodToO¢ TOU KaAwe kal 
pn yoadev; where xadXee is omitted after wh:—Ayalol 7 ph 
dvooec, good men, or such as are not (good) :—Kat ordre, kal un; 
for kat oore pn, Plato Alcid. I. 18. 

4, Attic writers are very familiar with a striking ellipsis; 

3 See Matthie’s Gi. Gr. § 465, 3. p. 671. Engl. transl. 4th edit. Porson’s Adv. 


220. That ot must be left enclitic in this connexion, is evident of itself. But even 
correct editors are very often in fault in this respect. 
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of two opposite conditional propositions the first is often left 
without aconclusion. But this is done only when the first pro- 
position is understood of itself from the nature of the thing, 
and the speech therefore hastens to the second, on which alone 
everything depends: Plato Protag. 325. (after the pais, which 
fathers take for the education of a son, have been enumerated,) 
Kai édv piv éxov wetOnra, ci d2 pj, Warrep Ebdov Stactpe~opevov 
evObvovow aredAaic kal wAnyaic, and if he readily obeys—(here 
the conclusion is indifferent, 7¢ 1s good, nothing else is required, 
or the like,) but if not, they make him straight again, like a 
warped piece of wood, with threats and blows. 

5. After a proposition beginning with the artic. postpos. 8, a, 
the rovré éorww or tavra éorv, which refers to it, is also commonly 
omitted; Kat 6 padtora jviacé ps, dte Kal wveldiZév ps, and what 
vexed me the most, (was) that he abused me. Or even without 
é7t, See Demosth. Mid. 2. b. where ravra ézorw is to be supplied 
after a & év vuiv éoriv vrdXoura, and then the proposition is re- 
sumed as in the beginning. The most usual phrases of this 
kind are with a superl., partly with, and partly without 67, for 
instance, i 

6 0& mavtwv SOevérarov, dt TedE Tove PapBapove cup- 
paxtay érothoaro, (where first éori, and then rovrd 
éoriv 18 omitted,) but what is the most grievous of all, 
is that he has formed an alliance with barbarians. 

kat 0 wavrwy yedodtarov, Kai Tov Kbva tne “Hpryovne 
avnyayev, but what is the most laughable of all, he has 
even raised up the dog of Erigone, Lucian Deor. Cone. 5. 

The particle yao is usually interpolated after this ellipsis ; with 
us it is superfluous; “O 62 péyiorov, ov yao nOcAcv, &e. (Com- 
pare above § 149. yao.)—Compare § 143, 1, 3. 

6. The words rovré zorw alone are omitted, when a premised 
adj. has the artic. prepos. To d& péyiorov, wavta ravra pdvoc 
KaTeioyacato :—Katl 70 wavrwy alcyiotov, topocsWnpicacbse. And 
the same takes place in the expressions, Texuyoov dé, Or Snuetov 
Oz, (S¢. Tobrwy got rovro,) the proof of it is, and the like. For 
instance, Snpetoy 62, Tole wovynpotc Evvoverde, a token that it is 
so, is that he associates with wicked people. This phrase too is 
commonly considered with yap. Demosth. Androt. towards the 
end says, the people of Athens have always valued honour more 
highly than money, Texuipiov d2, yonuara piv yao wAgiora Twv 
‘EAXjvwv ror? oxo ta TaVO drip piroriutac dvhAwoev. 


(See the formules 76 Aeyouevov, and the like, § 131. Ods. 6.) 
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Lists of Words for the Declensions and Conjugations’. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


ayooa, market-place, 
‘Ayxione, (t,) 
adodéoyne, pratiler, 
*"AOnva, Minerva, 
Aiveiac, Aineas, 
akav@a, thorn, 
apidda, contest, 
apouvpa, ploughed field, 
acxoXta, business, 
yaad, weasel, 

Yn, earth, 

yA@oca, tongue, 
Oda, opinion, 
éxiOva, viper, 

lovn, girdle, 

ipepa, day, 
Oadrdacca, sea, 
Ouvpa, (v,) door, 
Kexoo7ione, (t,) 
regany, head, 
KAémrne, thief, 
Koon, girl, 

KOLT7C, judge, 
KTLoTHC, founder, 
Aavoa, lane, 

oT, (U,) grief, 
panrne, disciple, 
pédiooa, bee, 


pépluva, care, 

Midag, (é,) 

poioa, share, 

vikn, (t,) victory, 
vopon, bride, 

ooyi}, anger, 
dovioOnpac, gen. a, fowler, 
Iléoonc, Persian, 
mevod, side, 

TUKTHC, pugilist, 
TAN, (U,) gate, 

piZa, root, 

oxud, shade, 

=KvOne, (v,) Scythian, 
oTeyN, r00f, 

oTod, portico, 

ogaioa, globe, 

odvoa, hammer, 
oxody, leisure, 
owrTnpia, preservation, 
Tapiac, steward, 
TEXVITNC, Artist, 

vr, (V,) wood, 

purtia, friendship, 
Kapa, joy, 

xAatva, upper garment, 
Xwoa, country, 

bux, soul. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


Feminines in oc. 


1. Besides the trees, (see § 32, 3.) the following plants, 


7) BiBXoe, or BUBAoe, and 
1, 0, TATUpOC, papyrus. 


1 The lists of examples for declensions and conjugations are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, that the learner may exercise his own judgment, which of the rules 
stated in the Grammar he is to apply to each word. 
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4 KoKKoC, kermes, but 6 Kdxxoc, any berry, and especially the scarlet berry of 
the kermes, 


oxotvoc, rush, vapdoc, spikenard, papavoc, cabbage. 
To these words may be added, 


Bdcooe, fine linen, 

BiBrog, and déXroe, book, 

doxdc, rafter, paBeoc, rod, 
Badavoc and adkvdog, acorn. 


2. The following stones and earths, 


0, 77, AtMoc, in the fem. chiefly a precious stone. 


apytXoe, clay, kovoradXog, crystal, but 6 eboradXoe, ice, 
aogpaXdroeg, bitumen, pirtroe, red-lead, 

Bacavoc, touchstone, trial, campepoc, sapphire, 

yooc, plaster, opapay coc, emerald, 


HAEKkToOG, (also TO HAEKTOOY,) amber. riravoc, chalk. 


To these may be added: 
dppoc, Wappoc, duaboc, Payadoe, sand, 


WiHgoc, pebble, vote, TrivGoe, tile, 

vanoe, glass, BadXoc, clod or lump of earth, 
Kompoc, dirt, mud, ov@oc, dung, 

o7mo0dc, ashes, GoBoXoe, soot. 


3. Words of oljects proper to enclose something, to put 
at by, &c. 


xtiBwroe and Anvoe, vat of a wine-press, 
xnrOoe, chest, akaroe, (1, 6,) kind of boat, 
copdc, coffin, OTAPVOC, (1), 0,) pitcher, 
apprxoc, basket, AnkvGoc, oil-flask, 
Kao0omoc, kneading-trough, TOOKOOC, TOOKOVE, Ewer, 
acapv0oc, bathing-tub, Katvoc, stone oven, 

mvEdoc, pail, O6Xoc, (7, 6,) cupola. 


4, Words relative to a road, 


000c¢ and arpamoc and TpiGoe, footpath, 
KéevOoc, way, Tappoc and Kazeroc, ditch. 
oipoc, (0, 7,) path, 


5. The following isolated words, 


xépooc and 7H7Elpoc, continent, pnocyOoc, cord, small rope, packthread, 
vnooc, island, THPEvvoc, Roman toga, 

voo0c, disease, BapBrros, (7, 0,) lyre, 

dpdc0e, dew, Tapiooc, runnet, 

yva0oc, jaw-bone, yépavoc, crane, 

KEoKOG, tail, Képvdoc, Kopvoanoc, lark, 

pivoc, (7, 6,) skin, KOxAOC, (6, 47,) cockle, snail. 


Wiaboc, (4, 6,) mat of rushes, 
and with a difference in the signif. 
9 AEKLOOG, yolk of an egg, 6 éKeMoc, peasc-soup. 
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LIST OF WORDS TO BE DECLINED. 


ayyédoc, messenger, 
asroc, eagle, 

aOXoe, contest, 

aor, reward of a contest, 
7) GpTENOC, vine, 
avOowmoc, man, 
aoyupoc and 
apyvou.oy, silver, 
eoyov, work, 

evpoc, cast-wind, 
Zépupoc, west-wind, 
iparvoy, garment, 

tov, violet, 

kapkivoc, crab-fish, 
kacotrEpoc, tin, 
Képacoc, cherry-tree, 
KoTtvoc, wild olive-tree, 


pijrov, apple, 


7) endo, apple-tree, 
portBoc or poruBdoe, lead, 
pogtoy, small part, 
voroc, south-wind, 
EvNov, wood, 

oixoc, house, 
mato, young child, 
pddoy, rose, 

oidnooc, iron, 

oT aoMOC, spasm, 
oTparoc, army, 
raupoc, bull, 
pappaxoy, medicine, 
7 onyoc, beech-tree, 
goptioy, load, 
xadkoc, brass, 
xevooc and 
xXpuotov, gold. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 
List of the Words, in which the Syllable preceding the termination of the Casus is long 2, 


in t¢ and ve those which have a 6 in their inflection, 


7 abic, vault, arch, 
Badric, barrier, 
kapic, sea-crabfish, 
KHKIiC, moisture, Juice, 
knAtc, blot, 
kAgic, (Ion. for rAsic,) key, 


those which have a 0, 


4 ayhuc, cloves of garlic, 
7) pépyuc, cord, string, 
those in t¢ and ve, which have an », 
7 1¢, fibre, 7) pic, nose, 
7) aKTic, TAY, 
7 yAwxXic, point, edge, 
EXevoic, Tadapic, 
Toorue, ®ooxue, 
in ay, vy, ap, 
0 malay, pean, hymn, 
6 poouy, wooden tower, 
o Wap, starling, 


1) Kynpic, shin-bone, 


Kon7ic, pedestal, 
pagarvic, radish, 
wbnoic, little stone, 
Oayde, doll : 


0, 4, Gorvic, bird, 


7 Kwpuc, bundle of hay : 


0, 7), 9t¢, heap, shore, 
6 deAdic, dolphin, 

7 woic, child-birth, 
Toayic : 


Ilay, 
0 Kap, Carian: 





2 Teachers must here pay a particular attention to the accent with respect to 
both its place and its mark according to the general rules, and to those stated 


8 38. Obs. 4. 
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in ap, gen. ToC, 
TO dpeap, well, TO OTEAP, Suct : 


in &, gen. Koc, 


Bra, BAakoe, simpleton, 6 ota&, tiller of the rudder, 

0 @wpaé, armour for the breast, 0 ovpgaé, filth, 

6 tépaéz, hawk, pevaé, impostor, 

0 Ké00aé, kind of dance, Paiaé, Pheacian, 

6 AdBoak, pike, voracious fish, 

Oo t&, insect, n Big, Sphing, n pple, shuddering, 

W aE, ware, 4 pacré, branch, 

9 PéuBré, whirlwind, 0 okadvoLe, chervil, 

o wépdté, partridge, » oadré, branch of the palm-tree, 
6 Boing, Phenician, palm-tree, purple-colour, 

0 Bou PvE, silk-worm, 0 KNvé, sca-bird, 

6 doidvé, pestle, cnové, herald : 


in &, gen. yoc, 
c fq 2 
1) Pas, grape-stone, 
7 paorié, scourge, » wépgté, bubble, 6 rérré, cricket, 
0 KOKKvE, cuckoo : 


in Z,. gen. xoc, 9 Wié, crumb: 


in Wy, gen. Troe, 
o th, kvib, Ooi, are the names of some insects, 
6 pth, twig of the willow-iree, 
0 yow, vulture, 0 yoo, grifin, gryphon. 


WORDS TO BE DECLINED. 


The letters before the termination of the cases, which are not known from the 
rules given in the Grammar, are stated in a parenthesis. 

The vowels a, t,v, before the termination of the cases, are short ; the words in 
which they are long are in the preceding List. 


1. Examples of words which have a consonant before the 
termination of the cases: 


0 ayKkwy, elbow, 6 Opakwy, (ovr,) dragon, 
7 anowy, (0,) nightingale, n “EdXade, (0,) Greece, 

0 anp, (&,) air, 6 “EAAny, Greek, 

0 aiOyp, (€,) pure air, 1 édiic, (6,) hope, 

7) até, (y,) goat, 1 Epc, (0,) strife, 

0 avoo.ac, (vr) statue, ~ 0 Oeparwy, (ovr,) servant, 
0 d&wy, (0,) axle of a wheel, Oo ipac, (v7,) leather-strap, 
7 addaé, («,) furrow, 7 KaTHArup, (¢,) ladder, 
7] Bus, (x,) cough, 0 KAwy, twig, 

0 yéowy, (ovT,) old man, n Koouc, (8,) helmet, 

0 yoow, (z,) griffin, 0 Kreic, (ev,) comb, 

7 Oaic, (T,) feast, 7 KOA, (K,) chalice, cup, 


7 Ode, (8,) torch, 70 Kuua, billow, 
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9 Aaiday, (z,) tempest, 

6 Adkwy, 

6 Adovyé, (y,) throat, 

O Atwy, (e,) harbour, 

1 AdyE, (K,) lyna, 

o pyy, month, 

TO véKTaQ, 

0 bvvé (x,) nail, claw, 

0 oprvé, (y,) quail, 

70 ov0ap, (7,) udder of animals, 
mwévne, (7,) poor man, 
mivaé, (k,) wooden tablet, 
wounny, (€,) shepherd, 

#) WTEpVE, (Y,) wing, 
 wrvé, (x,) fold, 

7 oapé, (K,) flesh, 

7 Depnv, Siren, 


Or Or Se 


TO oropa, mouth, 

i) BrvE, (y,) 

n =otyé, (75) 

n Tipvrye, (8) 

0 $0¢io, louse, 

7 ore, (8,) vein, 

7) POE, (y;) flame, 

0 gwp, thief, 

TO owe, (T,) light, 

0 xadvv, (C,) steel, 

O xEluwr, winter, storm, 

7 xEdtowy, (0,) swallow, 

0 XIV, goose, 

n x9av, (0,) earth, ground, 
7 xLwy, (0,) snow, 

7 xAapde, (0,) military garment, 
n Ow, eye, face. 


2. Examples of such words, as have a vowel before the ter- 


mination of the cases, and are more or less contracted. 


TO avOoc, flower, 

6 Bdorove, bunch of grapes, 
TO yévoe, race, family, 
2) YEVUC, Jaw, 

TO okéTrac, covering, 
7 Opie, oak. 

0 ummeve, horseman, 
TO KOM, gum, 

7 Anrw, Latona, 

0 payric, prophet, 

O pic, mouse, 


opedc, mule, 
” 


0poc, mountain, 

owe, face, sense of seeing, 
7 TELGwW, persuasion, 

0 7éXexue, axe, (§ 51.) 

TO TETEDL, pepper, 
 TITVC, pine, 

7 Toinotc, poctiy, 

7) ™oaktc, action, deed, 

6 OTaXUC, ear of corn, 

7 vote, nature. 


An a ale Os 
S- 6 


ADJECTIVES. 


Examples in o¢ of two and three terminations, to apply the 
rules of § 60, 2. and 4. 


All Adjectives, which are not of two terminations by any fixed rule, may be assumed 
to have the three terminations. 


ayannr oc, beloved, 

GOuKoc, unjust, 

a@OXu0c, wretched, 

apaxoc, invincible, 

aétoc, worthy, 

aoiorepoc, what is on the left hand, 
Bapvrovoc, 

Baowtkkde, kingly, royal, 

yewoy coc, belonging to agriculture, 
yupvoc, naked, 


Oeévbc, right, of the right side, (dexter,) 
Onroe, manifest, evident, 

duaduOoc, ornamented with precious stones, 
Oragopoc, diverse, different, 

dikatog, just, 

Ouvvaroc, possible, 

éhagpoe, light, nimble, 

epuOpoc, red, 

evKatpoc, opportune, seasonable, 
EndoruTroe, jealous, 
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npiyupvoc, half-naked, Eévoc, strange, forcign, 
Oavpactoc, wonderful, dEvOvupoc, irascible, 

Oziog, divine, 600dc, straight, 

Ozppoc, warm, hot, TodAVPAYOC, Voracious, 
O@vnroc, mortal, moo0upoc, willing, 

toc, proper, peculiar, oEuvoc, venerable, 

ieodc, holy, sacred, oxdnodc, hard, rough, 
kaapos, clean, pure, codpoc, wise, 
Kotvoc, common, general, OTaVLOC, Tare, scarce, 
Aadoe, loquacious, talkative, oTEvoc, narrow, 

Agtoc, smooth, Tadaimwooc, miserable, harassing, 
AeuKdc, white, rugn0e, blind, 

padakoc, soft, tender, puddrexvoc, loving children, 
f4ovoc, alone, . xwr0Oc, lame. 


< 


LIST OF REGULAR VERBS. 
Prefatory Remarks. 


1. Any verb, of which nothing else is stated, makes its 
aorists and perf. according to the first form, and its conjuga- 
tion is sufficiently obvious from the rules laid down in the 
Grammar. The same is to be observed with regard to any 
single tense, which is not expressly stated. If, for instance, 
there is merely aor. 2. marked, this alludes barely to the aor. 
act., (and med.) but the aor. pass. and the perf. act. must be 
made after the first form. 

2. Wherever the aor. 2. pass. is mentioned, the aor. 1. pass. 
must always be made, because it very often occurs as a more 
uncommon form along with the aor. 2, and the verbs, in which 
it is not used at all, cannot be stated with any degree of 
certainty. 

3. The perf. act. is not in use in a great many verbs, but 
these verbs too cannot be enumerated with absolute certainty ; 
it ought, therefore, to be conjugated in every verb according to 
analogy, and the perf. pass. is to be derived from it. 

4. The pass. may be formed without hesitation even in 7- 
trans. verbs, because there are constructions in which the 3 pers. 
pass. are also used of intrans. verbs. 

5. But to make a middle voice of verbs, in which it is not in 
use, would be a practice of barbarisms without any utility. 
Wherever there is a medium, it has been carefully noticed; yet 
in many of these verbs the middle occurs only in some com- 
pounds, which must be looked for in dictionaries: the simple 
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verbs will answer the purpose of practising their conjugation.— 
When the syllable MED. alone announces a middle voice, its 
aor. and its fut. are made after the same ¢enses in the act. 

6. All verbs are considered regular, which are formed ac- 
cording to the foregoing rules, without reference to their signif. or 
any anomaly in their signif. Hence we have admitted, not only 
the deponents of the pass. and med. form, (§ 1138, 3.) but also 
those verbs in which some single tenses deviate from the form 
in poimt of meaning. This, however, has been noticed in all 
cases of some importance. 

7. The statement—/fut. med.—immediately after the act. de- 
notes that such a verd takes (according to § 113, 4.) its fut. 
from the middle voice, though in an act. sense. 

8. The expression—pass. takes the o—alludes every where 
to the perf. and aor. 1, but is used only of verbs, where it is not 
a matter of course (§ 98 and 100). 


VERBA BARYTONA. 


ayaddw, I adorn; Men. I strut about. dddopat, dep. med. I leap, see § 101. 
ayyeh\w, I announce—MeEp.—aor. 2. Obs. 2. and compare Anom. 
act. and med. are little used. apPrAUvw, I blunt. 


aysiow, I assemble.—Redupl. Att—MeEpD. apeiBw, I alternate—MEeEp. 
ayxw, I strangle, trans.; Merv. I choke, dpédryw, [ milk. 


intrans. apive, I ward off.—Perf. is wanting.— 
dow, contr. of aedw, I sing, fut. med. Mep. 
apoizw, I collect. aviw, I complete, finish, § 95. Obs. 3. 
aQipw, I play, sport. Pass. takes the o.—MeEp. 
aixiZw, I use ill, mutilate. amrw, I light, kindle. 
ativiooopat, tropa, dep. med. I speakam- axrw,T bind together, MED. Lattack,touch. 
biguously or enigmatically. apow, I water, moisten. Pass. only 
aipw, I lift up, see § 101. Obs. 2, and pres. and impery. 
compare Anom.—Mep. apportw and appozw, I join, adapt.— 
dicow, act. and pass. dep. I rush out, sally MeEp. 
out ; Att. doow or GrTw. dotw, I draw up, formed like avdw.— 
aioytvw, I shame; pass. I am ashamed. MeEp. 
See § 101. Obs. 8. apxw, I rule over—Mep. I begin. 
aiw, I hear, only pres. and imperf—  adordomar, dep. med. I embrace, greet. 
Augment § 84, Obs. 2. aoraiow, I palpitate, struggle. 


axovw, I hear, listen to, fut. med. perf. aorparrw, I dart lightning. 
aknkoa, plusg. axnkoey, (§ 85,2,3.)  Badifw, I walk, fut. med. 
—FPass. takes the o, perf. pass. with- PBamrw, I plunge, charact.¢.—pass.aor. 2. 


out redupl. BoaddAw, L milk. 
adahalw, I shout for joy, fut. ,§ 92. Bhnoow, rrw, I cough. 

Obs. 1. BuaZopat, dep. med. I force, pass. see 
arzidw, I anoint, perf. § 85, 2.—Mep. § 113. Obs. 6. 


addacow, trw, I change.—Pass. aor. 2. Branro, I hurt, chaxact. B.—pass. aor. 2. 
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Brérw, I look at, pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 7. 

BrdZw, I flow, gush out. 

Bovrevw, L advise.—MED. 

BodZw, or Bpacow, trw, I boil with vio- 
lence, ferment, winnow, fut. ow. 

Boépw, I resound, no aor. and no perf. 

Bpéxw, I wet, bedew; pass. L am wet; 
has the aor. 2. 

yépw, I am full, no aor. and no perf. 

yetw, I give to taste; Mun. J taste. 

yigw, I carve, grave, augm. of the perf. 
see § 83. Obs. 1. 

yvwpigw, I recognise. 

yedou, I write; pass. aor. 2. § 100. Obs. 
6.—MeEp, 

daxpiw, I weep. 

OaveiZw, I lend on interest; Men. I bor- 

: row on interest. 

dtow, I flay—pass. aor. 2. 

deordZw, I command. 

Osvw, I moisten. 

déxopat, dep. med. I accept.—pass. 
§ 113. Obs. 6. 

ducal, I judge, administer justice.— Men, 

Ovoxw, (not a eompound,) J pursue. 

Oovrsbu, I serve. 

Opérw, I pluck, gather.— Men. 

e0iZw, I accustom, augm. tt. 

eixaZw, I conjecture, augm. § 84. Obs. 
3. 

eixw, I give way, augm. § 84. Obs. 5. and 
4, must not be confounded with the 
Anom. EIKQ. 

eioyw, I exclude, augm. § 84. Obs. 5. and 
4. see also the Anom. 

éheyxw, I refute, redupl. Att.—perf. pass. 
§ 98. Obs. 7. 

éXicow, TTw, I wind,—augm. e. perf. act. 
does not occur ; perf. pass. ethtypat 
and é\nAvypat.—Mep. 

étw, I drag, augm. e.—MEp. 

édrrilw, I hope, e7w, see Anom. 

éopralw, I keep a feast, augm. § 84. Obs. 9. 

émetyw, (no compound,) Jf impel, pres. ; 
pass. I hasten. 

éxitnoedw, I am diligent, augm. § 86. 

Obs. 3. 

éoyaZopat, dep. med. I work,—augm. «t, 
pass. See § 113. Obs, 6. 

épeidw, I prop.—redupl. Att.—Mep. 


See 
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éptoow, TTw, 1 row, fut. ow. 

éoevyur, I belch, eruct, vomit,—aor. 2.— 
Mep. 

éoigw, I strive, contend, vie with, rival,— 
redupl. Att. 

eounvedw, I explain, interpret. 

gow, I creep, augm. et. 

érafw, commonly égeralw, I put to the 
proof 

evOvrw, I make straight. 

evxopat, dep. med. I pray, augm. § 84. 
Obs. 5. 

now, I delight. 

nKw, IT come, am here. 

Oadrw, I sprout or bud,—perf. 2. 

Oddrw, [ warm. 

Oavpalw, I admire, marvel, fut. med. 

béryw, I charm, bequile. 

OepiZw, L reap. 

6nyw, L whet, sharpen. 

OriBw, I squeeze—pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6. 

Ooabw, I break in pieces, crumble: pass. 
takes the o. 

Oiw, see the Anom. 

iopvw, I place, set. 

iQivw, I direct, make straight. 

ixerevw, LT implore. 

iweiow, act. and pass. dep. I desire, wish 
for. 

immevw, I ride on horseback. 

ioxiw, I am able. 

ckaQaiow, (no compound,) I clean: aor. 
1. takes the o.—MEp. 

caivw, I kill, aor. 2. ; perf. is wanting ; 
pass. only pres. and inperf. 

cadkonrTw, I conceal, veil Mp. 

kaprrw, [ bend, pass. perf. § 98. Obs. 8. 


_ ksiow, I shear, crop, pass. aor. 2.—MEp. 


cedevw, I order, bid ; pass. takes the o. 

Kél\dw, I come into port, land, fut. kéhow, 
§ 101. Obs. 3. 

Knovoow, t7w, L proclaim, publish. 

kivouvevw, I incur danger. 

KAgiw, see the Anom. 

chertw, I steal, pilfer, fut. med.—perf. 
§ 97. Obs. 1. § 98. Obs. 3.—pass. 
aor. 2. 

cdivw, I recline, lie down, § 101, 9. pass. 
aor. 1. and 2,—Mxp. rare. 

KAvlw, T rinse. 
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kvitw, F excite an itching, scratch, burn. 

codalw, I chastise, fut. med. 

codovw, I maim, pass. with and without 
the o. 

Kopicw, I bring, Mep. I receive, obtain. 

Koviw, I cover with dust, (kovicw, KeKxdrt- 
pat.) 

KomTw, JL cut off, hew.—perf. 1. (Epic 
perf. 2.)—pass. aor. 2.—MEp. 

koatvw, I finish, fulfil. 

kpivw, I judge, try as a judge, § 101, 9. 
MeEp. 

koovw, I knock, push; pass. takes the o. 
Mep. 

coutTw, I hide, charact. B.—pass. aor. 1. 
and 2.—Me_Ep. 

xrigw, I found, establish. 

kudww, I roll ; pass. takes the o. 

Kkwrvw, I hinder. 

héyw, I say, Mev. See this verb, on 
account of some of its compounds, 
in the List of Anom. 

heiBw, I spill, shed. 

Aeizw, I leave, aor. 2.—perf. 2.—MEp. 

heww, I peel, scale ; pass. aor. 2. accord- 
ing to § 100. Obs. 7. 

Anyw, I leave off. 

AoyiZouat, dep. med. I reckon, conclude. 

Aupaivw, I corrupt, aor. 1. takes n, Mep. 

bw, see Anom. 

paivopat, see Anom. 

pahdaoow, tTw, I soften. 

papaivw, I wither, aor. 2. takes a, pass. I 
am withered. 

péugdopar, dep. med. I blame. 

pévw, see Anom. 

peoizw, I distribute, MEp. 

pnvovw, I point out. 

puaivw, I stain, pollute, aor. 1. takes n. 

porvve, I defile. 

vipw, see Anom. 

vevw, I nod. 

yyxopat, Mev. I swim. 

viow, I snow. 

vopicw, I am of opinion, think. 

édvpopa:, Men. I lament. 

oixreiow, I pity. 

oinwlw, I bewail, § 92. Obs. 1. fut. med. 

éxéhXw, I land, trans. and inirans. 

dgbvw, I make sharp, ewasperate. 

ovewicw, I reprove. 
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ovopacw, I name. 

omdiZw, I arm, furnish with arms, MED. 

éptyw, I stretch forth, reach, redupl. Att. 
Men. 

opigw, LT mark bounds or limits, Men. 

d0voow, trw, I dig, redupl. Att. MED. 

maoevw, I educate, Mev. 

maratw, I wrestle, pass. takes the o. 

maddw, I brandish, pass. aor. 2. 

macow, I sprinkle, fut. ow, MED. 

TaTracow, see the Anom. 

matvw, I put an end to, pass. aor. 1. § 
100. Obs. 1.—Mep. 

meiOw, see the Anom. 

meiow, I pierce, pass. aor. 2. 

néprw, I send, perf. § 97. Obs. 1. perf: 
pass. § 98. Obs. 8. Men. 

mévopat, J am poor, only the pres. and 
amperf. 

mepaivw, I accomplish, aor. 1. § 101, 4. 
MeEp. 

muelw, I press. 

muorevw, I believe. 

TAacow, TTIW, I form, fashion, fut. ow, 
MeEb. 

mrexw, I plait, twine, pass. aor. 2.— 
MEp. 

mrtvw, I wash, § 101, 9. 

arviyw, I suffocate, trans. fut. med.—pass, 
I choke, intrans. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6. 

mopevw, I transport, conduct, pass. I 
travel by land. 

mopicw, I procure, Mev. I acquire. 

aeaocow, TTw, I do act, find myself, has 
everywhere the a long, § 7. Obs. 4. 
perf. 1. I have done, perf. 2. wémpa- 
ya, I have found myself, (see how- 
ever, § 113. Obs. 3. and Buttm. 
Compl. Gr. Gr.)—MeEp. 

ampéimw, I am becoming, only act. 

moiw, I sow, pass. takes the o. 

aratw, f stumble, trip.—pass. takes the o. 

arnoow, I shrink through fear. 

aTicow, I pound, fut. ow. 

arisow, I fold, Mev. 

mrvw, I spit, pass. takes the o. 

TvOw, I putrefy, (v,) pass. I rot. 

pantw, I sew, stitch. 

pémrw, I incline to. 

pimTw, see Anom. 
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caivw, I wag the tail, flatter, only act.— 
aor. 1. takes 7. 

caiow, I sweep, aor. 1. takes n, but perf. 
2. has the peculiar signif. J grin, as 
a pres. 

ofBopat, dep. pass. I revere. 

osiw, I shake, pass. takes the o.—MEeEp. 

onpaivw, I point out by signs, aor. 1. takes 
n.-—MeEp. 

oixw, 1 make putrid—pass. I become 
putrid, has aor. 2., to which belongs 
also perf. 2. 

civopat, I damage. 

oxaZw, I limp. 

oxantw, I dig, charact. ¢. pass..aor. 2. 

oxiww, I cover. 

oxérropat, dep. med. I survey. 

oxevacw, I prepare, Mev. 

oxnmrw, act. and med. I lean on. 

oxwatw, I mock, ridicule. 

ometiow, J sow, pass. aor. 1—MEp. 

omévow, see Anom. 

omevow, I hasten. 

onovdacw, I use my endeavours, fut. med. 

oraZw, I drop, § 92. Obs. 1. 

oréyw, I cover. 

orsiBw, I tread on, pass. aor. 2. 

oteixw, I proceed, aor. 1. and 2. 

oré\Xw, I send, pass. aor. 1 and 2. MEp. 

otévw, I groan, only the pres. and im- 
perf. 

orevacw, I sob, § 92. Obs. 1. 

oréoyw, I love, am contented with, perf. 2. 

orégw, I fill to the brim, I crown, MEp. 

ornoizw, I fix, strengthen, § 92. Obs. 1.— 
Mep. 

oroxaZopat, dep. med. I conjecture. 

orparevw, act. and med. I march against 
the enemy. 

orpégw, I turn, twist round, § 98. Obs. 3. 
§ 100. Obs. 3.—pass. aor. land 2. 
MEp. 

oupigw, I whistle. 

ovpw, I drag along, pass. aor. 2. MED. 

o¢addrw, I deceive, pass. aor. 2. 

ogarrw, I slay, kill, pass. aor. 2. 

ogiyy, I make firm, constrain, pass. perf. 
8 98. Obs. 7. 

opvtw, I throb, (‘ palpito,’) § 92. Obs. 1. 

oxiZw, I split. 

oyokaZw, I am at leisure. 
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TAapACow, TTW, See Anom. 

Tacow, TTw, I arrange, pass. aor. 1 and 
2. MEp. 

réyyw, I bedew. 

réivw, I stretch, § 101, 9. 

rexpaipw, I determine by certain limits, 

aor. 1. takes n.—Mep. I demonstrate, 
prove. 

rektaivw, I work in wood, aor. 1. takes 7. 

Té\Xw, an old verb, which occurs chiefly 

in compounds, ex. gr. émiTé\dw, I 
enjoin, § 101, 8.— MEp. 

TEVvXwW, See Anom. 

Tnkw, I melt, soften, pass. I am melted, 
has the aor. 2., to which belongs 
also-the perf. 2. 

Titdw, L pluck, § 101, 4.—MeEp. 

Tiw, see Anom. 

tTivdoow, I shake, MED. 

Toéuw, I tremble, has neither aor. nor 
perf. 

toémw, J turn about, § 97. Obs. 1. § 98. 
Obs. 3. § 100. Obs. 3.; the aor. 2. is 
most in use in the act. pass. and 
MEp. . 

tpedw, I feed, see Anom.—MeEp. 

Tpibw, I rub, pass. aor. 2. § 100. Obs. 6. 

roigw, I chirp, fut. Ew, perf. rérotya. 

uppitw, I insult, abuse. 

toaivw, I weave, aor. 1 takes 4. 

vw, I rain, pass. takes the oc. 

patvw, see Anom. 

pappacow, trw, I treat with drugs, give 
medicines. 

peidopat, dep. med. I spare. 

peyyouat, dep. med. I produce a sound, 
perf. § 98. Obs. 7. 

p0eiow, see Anom. 


préyw, I burn, trans.; pass. aor. 2. § 100. 


Obs. 7. 

poalw, I say, point out, Mev. 

ppacow, trw, I enclose, pass. aor. 2. 
MeEp. 

gpicow, tTw, I shudder, charact. x, perf.2. 

goovrigw, I disquiet myself for. 

povyw, broil, toast, pass. aor. 2. § 100. 
Obs. 6. 

pvraoow, rw, I guard, Mrp. 

pvow, see Anom. 

purevo, I plant. 

xaoifopat, I gratify, dep. med. 
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xopstw, I dance. 

xoncw, f have need of, wish for, only the 
pres. and imperf. (Compare Anom. 
xpau.) 

xotw, I anoint, pass. takes the o, MED. 

barrow, I play on the guitar, sing. 

adw, I touch, pass. takes the o. 
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beyw, I blame, censure. 

Weddw, I delude, Men. I lie, deceive. 

Wnoigw, I calculate, reckon, Mev. I de- 
cree by vote. 

Pixw, see Anom. 

wdivo, I writhe with pain. 


VERBA CONTRACTA. 


“Ayarraw, I love. 

ayvoew, I know not, fut. med. 

aducéw, I do injustice. 

aidgopat, pass.and dep. med. I am ashamed, 
fui. ecopar, perf.and aor. pass. take 
the o. 

aiparéw, I stain with blood. 

aipéw, see Anom. 

aitéw, I demand, Men. 

atriaopar, dep. med. I criminate. 

axéopat, dep. med. I heal, cure, fut. éoo- 
pat, perf. takes the o. 

axodovbéw, I follow. 

akotBow, I know accurately, Mev. 

axpodopat, Mep. I hear, listen. 

addaopar, pass. dep. I stray. 

aryéw, I am in pain. 

adoaw, J thrash, § 95, 5. 

apaw, I mow, Men. 

apgoBnréw, I dispute, am of a different 
opinion,—augm. before. 

aviaw, (n0 compound,) pass. with the fut. 
med. I am grieved. 

aéwow, I value, think worthy. 

avavraw, I meet, fut. med.—augm. in the 
middle. 

amvaraw, (no compound,) J deceive. 

a7ethéw, (no compound,) J threaten. 

apaopat, dep. med. I pray. 

apiOpyew, J count, number, MED. 


apxéw, I suffice,—e in the conjug.—pass. 


(with the same signif.) takes the o. 

apvéopat, dep. pass. I deny. 

apow, I plough, retains theo in the conjug. 
—redupl. Ait. pass. withcut o. 

apraw, I suspend, fasten, Mev. 

aoxtw, I exercise, practise. 

athéw, I play on the flute. 

Bow, see Anom. 

Boaw, I cry out, baul, § 95, 5. fut. 
med. 


Boveodéw, I feed herds. 

Boovraw, I thunder. 

yedaw, 1 laugh, fut. med.—the a is short 
in the conjug.—pass. takes o. 

yevvaw, I beget, Mev. 

datavaw, act. and pass. dep. I consume, 
spend. 

OsEtdopat, dep. med. I take by the right 
hand, receive kindly. 

déw, see Anom. 

Onrdéw, I hurt, Mev. 

Onrdw, I make known. 

dvairadw, (no compound,) J arbitrate, 
pass. I live or dwell in a certain 
place, augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

Ovakovéw, (no compound,) J serve, wait 
on, augm. § 83. Obs. 4. Med. with 
the same signif. 

Owaw, I am thirsty, § 105. Obs. 5. 

dovrdw, I reduce to slavery, MED. 

dpaw, I do, perform, different from the 
Anom. dwWoackw. 

dvoruxéw, £ am unhappy. 

éaw, I let, leave, augm. tt. 

éyyvaw, I pledge, Mev. I make myself 
responsible for another. 

éyxetpéew, I deliver into any one’s hands, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

éheéew, I pity. 

éuéw, I vomit,—e in the conjug.—redupl. 
Ait.—pass. takes o. 

évavTiopat, dep. pass. I oppose, resist, 
—augm. before. 

évOvupéopuat, dep. pass, I revolve in mind, 
—augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

évoxréw, I molest, augm. § 86. Obs. 4. 

émOvpéw, I desire, augm. § 86. Obs. 3. 

éoaw, see Anom. 

goevvaw, act. and med. I search, investi- 
gate. 

éonpow, I lay waste. 
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épu0oraw, I blush. 

épwraw, I interrogate. 

éoriaw, I entertain as a guest,—augm. &. 

evepyeréw, I practise beneficence, augm. 
§ 86. Obs. 2. 

evoeBew, I am pious, augm. § 86. Obs. 2. 

evwxew, I regale, pass. I am entertained, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 2 

Zaw, see Anom. 

few, I boil up, intrans. retains « in the 
conjug. 

Enr\ow, I emulate. 

Cypudw, I punish. 

Cnréw, I seek. 

Ewyoagéw, I paint. 

Baw, I am young. 

nyéopat, dep. med. I think, believe. 

npsodw, I tame. 

nT Tdouat, merely pass. J am worsted, de- 
Seated. 

nxéw, I sound. 

Oappéw, Oapcéw, I have confidence in, take 
courage. 

Pedopan, dep. med. I contemplate. 

Onoaw, I hunt, fut. med. 

OrXaw, I bruise, crush, the a is short in 
the conjug., pass. takes the o. 

Opnvew, I bewail, lament. 

Ovpiaw, I fumigate. 

Oupow, I irritate. 

idopat, dep. med. I heal. 

Wodw, I perspire. 

ipaw, I draw, (as water,) J draw up, 
Mep. 

toropéw, IT learn by inquiry. 

Kaxow, I ill-treat, injure. 

Kkavxaopat, dep. med. I boast. 

kevréw, I sting, prick. 

kivéw, I set in motion, excite. 

k\dw, I break, the a is short in the con- 
jug., pass. takes the o, not to be 
confounded with KAdw, KAaiw, see 
Anom. 

kranpow, I choose by lot, Mev. I draw 
lots. 

kvaw, I gnaw, grate, § 105. Obs. 5. 

kouwaw, I put to rest, pass. (pic med.) 
L sleep. 

Kotvow, I make common, communicate. 

Kowwrvéw, I partake. 

Kodd\aw, I glue, paste. 

KcokupBaw, I swim. 


copéw, I sweep, different from Kopéy- 
vupl, see Anom. 

koopéw, I adorn, adjust. 

koréw, act. and med. I am angry with, 
retains the ¢ in the conjug. 

kparéw, I have power, hold fast. 

kootéw, L beat, clap the hands. 

kturéw, I resound, make a noise. 

kuBeovaw, I govern, steer. 

Aadéw, I talk. 

Aurrapéw, I beseech. 

Aovdopéw, act. pass. and med. I rail at. 

Auréw, I grieve, affiict. 

AwBaopat, dep. med. L ill- treat. 

Awgaw, I relax, desist. 

papruoew, L am ao witness, atiest. 

prevdraw, I smile. 

peroew, I measure, Mup. 

pyxavaopat, dep. med. I plan, invent. 

ppéopar, dep. med. I imitate. 

puoéw, I hate. 

véiw, see Anom. 

viraw, I conquer. 

voew, I meditate. 

vouleréw, I admonish. 

Zw, I scrape, plane, retains the « in 
the conj. and takes o in the pass. 

oikéw, I inhabit, dwell. 

oikodopéw, I build, Mev. 

éxvéw, I am slow, am reluctant. 

opodoyéw, J assent, confess. 

ézraw, I roast. 

6006w, I erect, Mep.—Comp. advop0dw, 
augm. § 86. Obs. 4 


‘Oppdw, act. and pass. I am eager, ad- 


wance. 

oopéw, I ride at anchor. 

doxéopar, dep. med. I skip, dance. 

éxéw, I drive a carriage, pass. I ride m 
a carriage, intrans. 

mapowiw, I act indecently under the im- 
fluence of wine, augm. § 86. Obs. 4 

raréw, L tread. 

mewvaw, I am pressed with hunger, § 105. 
Obs. 5. 

mevoaw, 1 attempt, try,—7epaopat, with 
fut. med. and aor. pass. I endeavour, 
undertake, 

méepaw, see Anom. 

anoaw, I leap, fut. med. 

mravaw, I mislead, pass. I wander about. 

mrEovexréw, I am eager for gain. 
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mrn00w, I fill. 

movéw, act.and med. I labour, toil, fut. 
now and éow. 

mreoow, I furnish with wings. 

Twhéw, I sell. 

pigow, I cause to take root, pass. I take 
root. 

onperow, I designate, MED. 

ovyaw, I keep silence, fut. med. 

ouréouan, dep. med. I eat, dine. 

oww7daw, I am silent, fut. med. 

oxiotaw, I leap, hop. 

opaw, see Anom. 

o7aw, I drag—the a is short in the 
conj.—pass. takes the o, MED. 

oregpavow, I crown, MEp. 

cvrdw, I plunder. 

oppryaw, I swell with rage. 

Tehéw, I finish, retains « in the conjug., 
pass. takes the o, MeEp, 

Tnpéw, I observe, watch. 
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riynaw, IT honour, Men. 

Tipwpew, I assist, take vengeance, Men. 

To\paw, I dare. 

tpéw, I tremble, § 105. Obs. 2, retains 
the ¢ in the conjug. 

rovmaw, I bore, perforate. 

tovgaw, I live luxuriously. 

Tovgow, I render insolent, pass. I am in- 
solent. 

povew, I envy. 

prréw, I love. 

poBésopar, dep. pass. I fear. 

poiraw, I visit, frequent. 

guoaw, I blow (as bellows). 

xaraw, I slacken, relav,—the a is short 
in the conjug., and the pass. has 
the o. 

xeloow, act. more commonly Men. J 
subjugate, conquer. 

xwoéew, I retire, give way, fut. med. 

Waw, I rub, § 105. Obs. 5. Men. 


The Greek Technical Grammatical Terms. 


Srorxeia, letters: gwvnevta kal obupwva, vowels and conso- 
nants; apwva, (mute&,) nuidwva, (semi-vocales,) vyoa', (uquide,) 
dacéa, WiAd, péoa, (aspirate, tenues, medie,) érionuov, an ancient 
letter, used only as a numeral figure, see p.9. 

mooowdta, accents, but they commonly comprise also quan- 

tity, spiritus, apostrophus, and hypodiastole (§ 15,2); oééa, 
Bapsia, Tepiomwpervn, acute, grave, circumflex ; mvebpata, spi- 
ritus, daceia kat wWirr, (SC. tooowdia,) asper and lenis; orrypn, 
tereia orrypn, full stop, péon otvypn, colon, vroorvypy, Comma ; 
xedvoc, quantity, cvrdaf3i Sixoovoc, (6 anceps,’) doubtful syl- 
lable; yaopwdta’, hiatus. 

Parts of speech: dbvoma, noun, (Svoua teoonyooiKkov, substan- 
tive,—imlerov, adjective,—xbprov, proper name,) avtwvupta, 
pronoun, apQoov, article, (rporaccdpevov, vToTaccopEevov, pre- 


1 They are also called dperadBora, because they undergo no change on being 
declined and conjugated. 

2 To write this word yaopoia is incorrect ; there is nothing of gcw in it ; the 
word comes from yacpwdne, full of chasms. 
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positivus, postpositivus,) weroyn, participle, pia, verb, trippnua, 
adverb, wpdQsotc, preposition, cbrvdeouoc, conjunction. (Inter- 
jections are comprised among adverbs.) 

yévoeg apoevixoy, OndAuKdv, ovdérepov, masculine, feminine, neuter 
gender, ao.Oude éEvixdc, dvixdc, tANOuvTiKOe, singular, dual, plural 
number ; xXtovc, declension, mzWore, case ; 600% or ev0eta, or also 
OvoMaoTiKyH, nominative, yeviKy, genitive, Sori), dative, airvaTuKy, 
accusative, k\ytuh, vocative, mrwoee TAGyLal, casus obliqui. 

dvojia aoAcAupévoy OY aroAdvtov, also avAovv and Oerikov, the 
positive, ovyxpitixov, comparative, vreoBericody, superlative. 

oucuyia, conjugation, which in Greek means only the different 
classes of verbs, which are conjugated alike; ex. gr. the verds 
A; Hy vs 9: What we call to conjugate and conjugation, is in 
Greek the same as declining, xXivew, xAioig.—Oéua, thema, see 
§ 92, 6. modowma, persons. 

avénote ovAdaBiKy Kat yxoovikn, augmentum syllab. et temp. 
avadimrAactacpoc, reduplication. 

diaBeorc, the nature of the verb, in consequence of which it is 
a phua éveoyntiKoy, TaQnrtiKov, pécov, activum, passivum, medium, 
avtovalic, intransitivum, addoralic, transitivum. 

éyxXloee, moods ; dototixy, indicative, vroraxtiKyn, conjunctive, 
EVKTLKH, Optative, moootaktiKy, imperative, amapéuparoc, wmpinitive. 

xoodvor, tenses; éveotoc, present, wapwynuévoc, preterite, uéh- 
Awv, future, wapaxsiuevoc, perfect, taparatiudc, wnperfect, vireg- 
cuvteAKoc, plusquamperfectum, aopioroc, aorist. (naparacie, 
duration, extension, ovvtéAsia, consummation, perfection, momen- 
taneous action.) 

sbvOco.c, composition, mapabecic, juxtaposition, wapacvvbera, 
words derived from compounds. ) 


Flourishes and Abbreviations. 


For understanding the old editions of Greek works, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with a far greater number of abbre- 
viations than those stated p. 9, which are met with in the 
printed text of modern times. A complete list of all the 
flourishes which occur would only confuse the learner; the 
selection of the principal in the following Tadle appears better 
calculated to be retained by the memory along with the expla- 
nation, and to be consulted on occasion. It contains, 1.) some 
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simple characters or figures, which frequently recur in the more 
complex ones; 2.) such as will assist to explain others, which 
are not stated, by analogy. 

The first row or line contains the forms of letters, which no 
longer occur in common writing; they are found in old manu- 
scripts only as elements of greater flourishes; particularly the 
forms of <, which will be recognized in the abbreviations of év 
and ézt in the fourth row, and the form of the o, which will be 
found in the fifth row, in the abbreviations of ca, co, ow. But 
both letters are also the elements of other flourishes or figures 
not mentioned in the Tadle. 

The learner must especially guard against mistaking the 

rather uncommon character of « in the first row, 1.) for n as 
element of the flourish nv, in the second row; 2.) for the flourish 
zt at the end of the same row, particularly when the upper part 
of the figure is not sufficiently leaning backwards, which is the 
case in some printed books. 
_ The first of the three forms of v in the first row was formerly 
very much used; the second is the same character with the con- 
necting stroke to the right. It is obvious that this letter in 
this form bears the same relation to the usual p as N to M. 
The third form of » was used as a final y, and occurs in several 
very current editions, especially in those printed at Basle in 
Switzerland, for instance, in Hustathius; it must be carefully 
compared with the flourish for oo in the fifth row, to guard 
against mistaking it for that character. 

The second row places together some flourishes, which are 
not easily guessed at; they are selected from the alphabetically 
arranged third and sixth rows. This might also have been 
done with some of the flourishes beginning with éz in the fourth 
row, but it appears preferable to leave them together in order 
to facilitate their comparison. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth row contain flourishes, of 
which the initial letter is easily guessed at with the assistance 
of the first row; they are in alphabetical order except the last 
eo, Which has been added to complete the Tadle. 


Le Ge 


ov yap yap 


Wak 
yiverat 
yo 

YPE 
yoo 
de 

Ogu 

Ova 

ova 


él 


: - 
MaTwrv 
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so eA Hp 


ETF ELON} 


eTEv 


N 
KaTa 


Kepadaov 


pcb 


Ne 
wo 


Pe PES 3 ree 


qi 


Tal 
Tale 


tavla 
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ABBREVIATIONS, 9, 468 

Abbreviated nominal forms, 77, 79 

Abstractum becoming concretum, 307 ; 
in the aceus. with the verb, 346 

Abundans, 75, 76 

Accent on verbs, 180,sqq. ; in compounds 
with @i¢ and odc, 204, Obs. 13; 
compare 206, Obs. 19 ; on the Gen. 
and Dat. 51 ; drawn back, 27, 66, 
181 ; transposed in the contraction, 
44; in composition, 323, seqq. ; 
see also Anastrophe. 

Accusative in v, 65; of adverbs, 290, 
348 (9) ; Sunt. Accusat. of the abs- 
tractum with the verb, (uaxyny, 
pax.) 346, 360; with «dv, Kaxde 
AEyety, woriv, 346; Greek accusat. 
347, below ; of time, 348; as ap- 
position to the whole proposition, 
349 ; as the more distant object, 
347, and Obs. 4; with the pass. 
309, sqq.; with the middle voice, 
361, sqq. compare 365, Obs. 1; 
accus. with the infin. 394, Obs. 2 ; 
absolute, 406, Obs. 4. 407, Obs. 7; 
after oi€a, adxovw, in lieu of the 
subj. of the following verb, 448, 
Obs. 6 

Adjective, 314, sqq.; of one termina- 
tion, 86, 90 ; Synt. Adj. instead of 
subst. 326, below; instead of ad- 
verb, ibid. ; without the art. before 
a subst. 329, Obs. 3; before a gen. 
350 ; instead of the neuter, (di- 
kawoc,) 448, Obs. 7 ; verbal adj. in 
réoc and réc, 159, 160; Synt. 360; 
from the deponens, 361 

Adterb, 316, sqq. ; instead of adj. and 
subst. 330 (7) ; adverb as predicate, 
341 

Ampliatica (subst.), 310. 








| 
j 


Anacoluthon, 449 

Anastrophe, 299 

Aorist Synt. 366, sqq.; in lieu of the 
perf. and plusq. 367 ; in lieu of the 
present, 370, Obs. 9 ; in the signif. 
of to use, 370, Obs. 5; in the hy- 
pothet. constr. 379 ; aorist and im- 
perf. in Homer, 369, Obs. 4.—See 
besides partic. of the aor. 

Aorist, Alexandrian in a, 143, 267 
(kaiw) ; aor. in oa in verbs of 
A, #, V, 0, 157, Obs. 3 

Aorist 2, its accentuation, 18] ; syncopat. 
actice (in nv, wv, uv, &c.), 146, Obs. 
8, and note ; syncopat. pass. (ATO, 
d&kTo), 226, 227; with reduplica- 
tion, 119, Obs. 7. 121, Obs. 2 and 3; 
forms new themes, 232 ; is wanting 
in contracted verbs, 144; in cov, 
copny, 146, Obs. 9; aor. 2. pass. 
more usual than aor. 1. 153, Obs. 4 

Aorist pass. as med. 241, 365 ; med. as 
pass. 248 

A pheeresis, 47 - 

A pocope, 299 

A postrophus, 47 ; prevents the inclina- 
tion of the accent, 30 

Artic. prepos. (crasis), 45,46; its sig- 
nif., 107, Note; Synt. 327, sqq.; 
with nouns proper, 328 ; with pro- 
nouns, ibid. ; left out, 328, Obs. 4 ; 
separated from the subst. 329; 
repeated, ibid.; with the infinit. 
and whole propositions, 331, 391, 
392, 395 ; with the part. 399 ; be- 
fore the relat. 331, Obs. 6; in 
Homer, 333 ; artic. postpos. as the 
original demonstrat. 332, sqq. ; in- 
definite, 327, 328, and compare ibid. 
Obs. 3, 399 (1) 

Aspiraie, 33, 35, 36; changed into 
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tenues, 32; the Jonians neglect aspi- 
ration, 33, Obs. 1. 213, 249. See 
(@\Xopar) 

Atona, 28 

Attraction, 393 ; with the relative, 397, 
sqq. 3 with the part. 403, Obs. 5 

eos before a vowel, 120, Obs. 5 
before the prep. of a ied 
verb, 122, Obs. 2,33 syllab. omitted, 
118, Obs. 6. 119, Obs. 2,3; augm. 
temp. 1193 syllab. with the temp. 
120 ; before and after a prep. 123 ; 
in tornpt, 203 


Barytona, 24. 28, Obs. 1 


Ceesura, 21, 22 

Canon Dawesianus, 383, Note 

Casus of the verb with a derivated subst. 
and adj. 344 

Causativa, 239 

Characteristic of the verb, 133, sqq. 

Comparative with the gen. Synt. 353 ; 
double compar. 327 

Conjunctive, formation, 126; shortening 
of the vowel, 185 ; in wut, ibid.; of 
the aor. pass. 180, Not. 185 ; Cony, 
perf. pass. 152 ; perf. act. 371 

Conjunctive, Synt. 373, sqq.; delibera- 
tivus, 373, 387 ; adhortatiwus, 373 ; 
instead of the future, ibid.; with 
av, 375; of the aorist with ay in- 
stead of the fut. exact. ibid.; after 
historical tenses, eo: ; with Ps 
383, 417 

Connecting vowel, 124 ; Eeiea in verbs 
of pt, 197, sqq. compare 200, Obs. 
6, sqq. 3; syncope of the same, 225 

Consonants, see tenues and aspirate ; 
simple cons. 36, Obs. 2 

Construction, cara ovvectv, 340; with 
the relative, ibid. ; with the part. 
400 

Contraction, 42 ; omitted, 69, Obs. 3. 70; 
in dissyllab. in gw, 194.—See besides 
Resolution . 

Copula, 340 ; omitted, 343 

Coronis, 45 

Correlativa, 110, 293, sqq.; with the 
attraction, 395, sqq. 


Dative (subst.), 344, 356 5; for the gen. 
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357 5 commodi, zbid. ; without ody, 
358 ; (avroc) ibid.; with the part. 
or adj. (Oopéve@, &c.) ibid. ; with 
the pass. 359; Dat. absol. 405 ; 
Dat. as the form of adverbs, 291 


Declensions, 50, sqq.; originally iden- 


tical, 77, Note 3 

Demonstratives strengthened, 112, sqq. 
295, 296 ; instead of the pron. re- 
lat. 450 (4).—See Hillipsis 

Deponens, 241 ; forms tenses with pass. 
signif. ibid.; pass. and med. 241, 
242 

Derivation of verbs from subst. 301 ; of 
subst. 305, sqq.; of adj. 314; by 
composition, 318, sqq. 

Desiderativa, 304 

Diminutives, 313 

Dieresis, 31 

Dialects, 1—7, 32, 40, 41, sqq. 43, 44, 
54, 55, 297, 298 

Diasiole, 31 

Digamma, 14, 247, Note 3. 250, Note 

Diphthongs and shortening of long 
vowels, 22 ; improperly so called, 
42; separated, 43; in the crasis, 45 

Diplasiasmus, 36, Obs. 1, 2. 41, 140 

Double letiers, 36, sqq. 32, g. 

Double themes and forms, 75, 95, 131, 
237, Sqq. 

Doubling of consonants, 36, 140, Obs. 5. 
247, Note 3. 256, Note 20. 297, 
Obs. 10 ; and long vowels, 41, Obs. 
17; of vowels, 43, Obs. 3. 195, 
Obs. 10. 269 (kpaivw) 

Dual instead of plur. 51 ; of the verb, 
125, Obs. 6 ; 2 pers. instead of the 
3 pers. 184 (V. 3); Synt. 340, be- 
low; of the subst. fem. with the 
adj. masc. 326, Obs. 1 


Ejection of a consonant, 43, 44 ; of a 
vowel, 44, Obs 7; in the root of 
the verb, 224, sqq.; of the o in 
the 2 pers. sing. 182, 209; of the 
A, 271, Note 43 

Ellision, 42, 45, 54 (IV. 5), 74, 195 ; 
does not take place with v, epi, 
&e. 47; respecting the accent in 
prep. 390; of words in kdje, 73 ; 
on the meeting of words, 46, Obs. 
10, and § 30 
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Ellipsis, 453 ; Omission of the subst. with 
the art. and the gen. 330, sqq. 359, 
Obs. 8,9; of the adj. 327 ; of the 
verb, 343; of the demonstr. 334, 
compare 344 ; forms a contraction, 
398, Note; of the obj. 343 ; of the 
subj. in the accus. with the infin. 
392 ; in the second part of a sen- 
tence, 454; of the prep. 355, Obs. 7. 
—See besides Prepositions. 

Efpiceenum, 49 sqq. 

Epics, Epic, 3,7, 2, 45.—See Dialects 


Feminine gender, see Dual 

Final letters, 38, sqq. 

Forms, double, 75 ; simple forms of the 
subst. 77 ; of the adj. 93 ; old Ionic, 
194 

Frequentativa, 304 

Futurum, retains the long vowel, 139, 
sqq.; med. instead of the act. 242 ; 
instead of the pass. ibid. ; Synt. 
Fut. indic. after relat. 381 ; after 
Ozwe instead of the imper. 383 ; 
with dv, 3743; exactum, 375 ; with 
pn, 418, Obs. 4 

Futurum Altticum, 140 ; Doricum, 143 

Futurum secundum, 142. 255, Note 18 

Futurum tertium, 152 ; Synt. 371 


Genitive, Attic, 71; gen. as the form of 
adverbs, 291; Synt. gen. with 76 
and ra, 338, Obs. 2; of the names 
of countries with their towns, 349 ; 
partitive, 350 ; its position, 329 ; of 
time and place, 350,355 ; after etc 
Touro, rooovto, &e. 351; with 
eivat, 352 ; with comparatives, 354, 
Obs. 5; for epi, 355, Obs. 7; in 
exclamat. 355; peculiar cases: 
Géew medioro, &e. 351, Note ; ev 
eidwe, 353; dye xeoc, &e. 304, 
below ; gen. instead of dat. 358; 
gen. absol. 405; of the infin. (vera) 
391 

Gentilia, 311 

Genus, of the word expressive of the 
whole (6 ijpiove Tod ypovov), 351, 
Obs. 1 


Heteroclita, 76 
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Hiatus, 14; after ri, Ort, and others, 43, 
Obs. 1. compare 48, Obs. 3 
Hypodiastole, 31 


Imitativa (wverba), 304 

Immediativa, 239 

Imperat. in 01, 185 5 futuri, 146, Obs. 9 ; 
tert. plur. 182; Synt. Imperat. aor. 
369 ; perf. 371 ; pres. with py, 418; 
after relat. 381 

Imperfectum. Synt. 366. 369, Obs. 4; 
and pres. conatus, 371 ; imperf. with 
av, 374. 379, and Obs. 4 

Fmpersonalia. Synt. 342; in the part. 
407, Obs. 6, 7 

Inchoativa, 236, 305 

Inclinatio accentus, 28, 29, sqq. 

Indicat. pres. in the indirect speech. 
Synt. 388, Obs. 3 

Infinitivus, in var (accent), 181 ; aor. 1. 
act. (accent), ibid.; aor. 2. ibid. 
Note 2; in pev, pevar, 184 ; in ev, 
nv, 185; Synt. infinit. with dy, 
376; after Wore, 385, 390 ; as subst. 
neut. 391 ; after relat. and conjunct. 
392, Obs. ; expressing request, com- 
mand, 395; in intercalated sen- 
tences, 391 ; and part. as the com- 
pletion to certain verbs, 401 ; in the 
gen. (vexa), 391 ; Inf. absol. ibid. 

Intercalation of consonants, 34, 35; of 
vowels (€), 43, below ; with adroéc, 
106, 109 ; of the connecting vowel, 
125 

Intercalated sentences belonging to the 
oblique speech, 388, Obs. 3 

Interjectiones, 293 

Intransit. and transit. See Verba. 

Inversion, 451; of the subst. in the 
constr. with the relative, 397 

Tonic, forms in contr. verbs, 194 

Tterativa, 181 


Labials, changed into p, 41 

Lengthening of vowels, 40, sqq. 74, 
Obs. 2; of the vowel in the root of 
the verbs in pi, 198. 201, Obs. 7. 
209, 210 

Linguales, before liquids, 37 


| Liquide, easily doubled, 21 


Long syll. before double conson. 41 


Mase. of the adj. with a subst. fem. 326 
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see dual; masc. plur. with jem. 
sing. 341 

Medium, 127; Synt. 361 sqq. 

Metaplasmus, 76 

Metathesis, 229 sqq. 267 below, 284, 
Note. See also Transposition. 

Moods, see conj. and optat.; Synt. 368 

Muta cum liquida, 16. 20, Obs. 13. 21, 
Obs. 14; in the reduplic. 118 


Names of animals, 49 

Names of rivers, 50; Synt. 328 

Names of towns, Gender, 50 

Nasal sounds, 12, 237 

Negative particles, 413 sqq.; accumu- 
lated, 419; after negative verbs, 
419 

Neutrum, Synt. 338; as adverb, 291. 339, 
Obs. 4; of the comparat. and superl. 
as adverb, 292 ; of the article, 338 ; 
of the adj. and predicate, 341 

Nomina propria, in voc from voice, 87, 
Note; with or without the art. 328 

Nominative, with the infinit. 392, 393; 
Nom.absol. 406. See besides Ana- 
coluthon. 

Numerals, 9. 98, sqq. 


Object, not expressed, 344sqq.; only once 
expressed, 344, Obs. 1. compare 450 
(4) 

Omission of the subst. See Lilipsis 

Optative, its formation, 126; 3 pers. in 
ov and at (accent) 181; in oiny, nr, 
182, Obs. 3. compare 194, Obs. 4 ; 
in ony, bpnv, 209, 225; optat. aor. 
in eva, 182, Obs. 45 opt. perf. 152, 
182 (3); opt. Synt.372 sqq.; as the 
expression of a wish or command, 
373 ; with ay instead of the fut. 
3795 ; after principal tenses, 388 ; 
after éqedayv, bray, &e. ibid.; in 
the oblique speech, 388, Obs. 3; ex- 
pressing repetition, 382 ; opt. perf. 
and fut. 371; with u7, 418 

Oratio obliqua, being changed into the 
direct speech, 388, Obs. 3. 


Participia (form), 127; in we and ere 
(accent), 181; in ewe, 229; Part. 
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Partic. aor. Synt. 369. 403, Obs. 7 ; fu- 
turi, 400 ; pres. 403, Obs. 7 3 part. 
with dy, 3765 neut. part. 407, Obs. 
7; instead of the abstractum, 338; 
its casus changed, 394, Obs. 2. 401; 
part. and infin. as the completion to 
the signif. of certain verbs, 401 

Particles inseparable, 319; expletive, 431; 
dé, Té, &c. between art. and subst. 
331 

Parts of speech, 48 

Passive tenses in the deponens, 242, Obs. 
6; pass. signif. with act. form, 241, 
Obs. 4 

Patronymica, 312; vocat. 53 

Pauilo-post-futurum. See Fut. 3 

Perfectum, 366; with the signif. of the 
pres. 240, 243 sqq. 5; syncopated, 
150, 207, 227 sqq.; forms new 
themes, 231; without reduplic. 118, 
Obs. 6 

Perfect 2 of verbs in éw, dw, 149, Obs. 
4; adopts the form of the pres. 
231, Obs. 1, 2; perf. 2 or medium, 
240 

Perfect pass. changes its accent, 181 ; 
without redupl. 120, Obs. 3. com- 
pare 227, Note; perf. pass. as 
medium, 366 

Periphrastic form, 371 

Person, the second, of the pass. 162,201, 
204, Not. 242, Not.; 3 pers. plur. 
pass. in ata, aro, 183; 2 sing. and 
3 plur. in lieu of one, they, people, 
342 

Personalia omitted, 342,8; in the accus. 
with the infin. instead of the nom. 
394, in the nom. instead of the ac- 

: cus. 395 

Plural instead of sing. in pron. 104 (10) ; 
in collectivis, 340; plur. masc. with 
the fem. sing. ibid. 

Plusquamperf. act. lonie and Attic forms 
in ea, 182; 3 plur. pass. 183 ; in 
the pass. the same form with the 
aor. 227, Obs. 4; with the signif. of 
the imperf. 243; without augment. 
syll. 118 

Position, 16, 20; occasioned by medic 
before A, pw, v, 17; by spiritus, 14 


pres. oxytona, 217 (7); perf. fem. in | Possessiva, 337, comp. 336; with the 


oa, 229 


art. 328, Obs. 2; the neuter 
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instead of the pers. pron. 338, 
Obs. 2 

Predicate, without the art. 339; in the 
neuter, 341; without copula, 343 

Prepositions, 290; Synt. 409; accent, 299; 
without their cases, 411, Obs. 8; 
before a pron. pers. 103 ; whether 
omitted, 344, 348, 349, 3. 354, 6. 
360, 391; shortened, 299, Obs. 2 ; 
compounds formed with prep. 412 

Present tense, its form strengthened, 233; 
of the same signif. with the perf. 
243, sqq.; pres. indicat. Synt. 370 ; 
of the same signif. with the perf. 
(jw, &e.) 370; and imperf. cona- 
tus, 371 

Pronoun indef. expressing one, they, 
people, 336, 342 

Pronoun. See Demonstr. Relat. &e. 

Pura, 42 


Quantity, ex auctoritate, 17 ; in Poets, 
20, sqq. 


Radical vowel in verbs of pu, 216 

Reciproca, 106, sqq.; reciproc. signif. of 
the middle voice, 364 

Reciprocal influence in the formation of 
the language, 146, Note 

Reduplicatio preesentis, 238, 261, Not. 
276, Note; peculiar instances, 118, 
121, 122; in verbs of pu, 198; Attic 
reduplic. 121 ; in subst. 307, c. 

Reflewiva, 106, Synt. 335; of the third 
pers. for the first, 336, Obs. 5; 
omitted, 344, Obs. 2; reflect. sig- 
nif. of act. forms, 240, sqq. 344, 
Obs. 2 

Relativum (crasis), 46 ; constr. 380, 395, 
sqq. 447 ; with the art. 331, Obs. 6; 
with the infinit. 392 ; (with regard 
to, respecting), 396 ; in lieu of two 
sentences, 396, 451 

Resolution of vowels, 43, Obs. 3; of the 
infinit. in ety and of the conj. aor. 
pass. 185; of the conj. of verbs of 
pu, 209 sqq.3; in déw, 257 

Root, 51, 58, Not. 131, sqq. 


Schema Pindaricum, 340, Obs. 33; Ka’ 
OAoY Kai pepo, 347, Obs. 3 
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| Synesis. 
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Semivowels, 12 

Shortening of the contraction, 44; of 
the vowel after the Aitic redupl. 
149, Obs. 3; in the con. 185, 
210 ; of the 3 pers. plur. 184, 225, 
Obs. 1 

Singular, instead of plur. 339, 340 

Spiritus changed (crasis), 46 ; lenis in- 
stead of asper,14; forms a position, 
15 ; changed into o, 262, Note 28 

Subject omitted, 341, 342 ; subj. of the 
following verb as object of the 
preceding one, 448, 449 

Substantivum, 305, sqq.; with the gen. 
or accus. of the verb, 344, Obs. 3 

Syncope, 67; in the conjug. 221, sqq.; 
as the foundation of the form in mu, 
200, 201. Compare Llision. 

See Construction. 

Synizesis, or Synaleephe, 44, 46 


Tenses, principal and historical, 115, 
sqq. 124, 151, 136 ; in relation to 
the moods, 382, sqq. 388 ; in use, 
and not in use, 186 

Tenues instead of aspirate, 33, 36 

That, propositions beginning with 671, 
wc, 386; rendered by the ace. c. inf. 
392; by the part. 401; by Ore, 
386; by et, 386 

Themes, 132; not in use, 132; new 
themes, 231 

Thessalian gen. 55 

Tmesis, 412 

Tragic forms, 153, Obs. 4 

Transposition of letters, 35, Obs. 2, 230, 


sqq. 


Verba pura, contracta, liquida, muta, 
131 ; intransit. and trans. to be dis- 
tinct from immediat. and caus. 239 ; 
intrans. with accus. 346, 365, 
Obs. 1 

Verbal adjectives, Synt. 352, 5,1. comp. 
344, Obs. 3; in réo¢ and rode, 159, 
343, Obs. 10. 360, sqq. 

Vocales ancipites, 15 ; pure, 42; long 
vowels and diphthongs, when short, 
21,sqq. See Doubling and Length- 
ening of vowels 

V ocative of participles, 66 
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A, a, Doricum, 543; ¢ikaow, 141 | ddadeen, 145, Obs. 3 

a, changed into «, 195 arPec, 439 

a, after ¢, 1, 9, 51, 87, 138 arnrtda, 149, Obs. 3 

a and o, before a vowel become acand | add, ddA yao, 427, 434 
ot, 40, Obs. 2 addAomat, aor. 157, Obs. 2 


a, for n, 40, Obs. 50, 54, 140 | GXog, frepoc, 336; with the gen. 354 
a, for n, 40, Obs. 6 | — aro fj, aAX’ 7, 437 

a, for ¢, 40, Obs. 9 | — ado 7 7, 437 
a, privaticum, 320; with adj. fem. 87 | — dddXwe re Kat, 438 





— intensicum, 320 | aXe, 61 

-a, quantity, 53, 64; in the accus. sing. | adgu, 79 
72; in the adj. fem. 86 ahw7né, 59 

-a, as adverb, 291, Obs. 3 dua, (—Kai,) Syntax, 441 

adaroc, 246, Note | apéret, 439 

aaroe, 252 apréyw, 34, Obs. 3 

ayav, in comp. 38, Obs. 3 | audi, dugic, 291, Obs. 4; ot apdi, 441 

aye 6H, 432 | adpuddrepoy, 111; Syntax, 438 

aye, 344 | augw, 111 

ayxoTrdaTw, 292 | av, sav, Hv, 298 ; Syntax, 375; ay with 

aouxety, with accus., 345; with a double | the infin. and particip. 376; dav 
accus. 348, Obs. 4 omitted, 375, 378, 385 

Gel, aisi, 298; 6 dei, 442 | dvd, shortened, 299; Obs. 2 


signif. 186, 303 ava, vocat. 66, Obs. 5 


-alw, inflect. 133, sqq.; derivation, and | ava, up! up! 300 
anowy, 77, Obs. 7 | avayKn, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 


‘a0avaroc, 21, Obs. 14 | avizTov, (augment,) 120, Obs. 4 
AOnva, 53 | avyp, 20; dvep, 66, Obs. 1; avo, 
-aQov, -aQev, (verbs,) 236 with personal denominations, 327, 


at, pronunciation, 12 | Obs, 2. 
-at, elided, 48, Obs. 5; three similar | av’ wv, 436 
verbal forms in ac, 181, Note3 | avia, 19 
-at and -o1, 26 -avoc, quantity, 61 
at ke TiOnTrat, TUXWpL, 387, Note aviw, avvTw, 139 
aixta, 19 -dvw, (vcerba,) quantity, 237, Obs. 8. 
aivéw, 139 avwicroc, 286, dow 
-aivw, (verbs,) inflect. 157; derivation | daywreooc, 98, Note; avwréiow, 292 
and signif., 186, 303; from verbs | dywyQe, 228 
in dw, 237 aéere, 146, Obs. 9 
aipéw, 139 ao, changed into ew, 41, Obs. 10. 44 
-aiow, (verbs,) 157, Obs. 2 -ao, 2 pers. pass., 182 
aiow, aor. 157, Obs. 2 -aoc, -Ewc, 41, Note 





diw, augm. 120, Obs. 2 | diac, Syntax, 337 
axnkoa, 149, Obs. 3 | azeipye, (augment,) 120, Obs. 4 


akxovery, constr. 395 and Note, 403 amegpQoc, 34, Obs. 3 
axpodopat, 140, Obs. 6 anAe eizety, 391, Obs. 5 
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amd, shortened, 299 ; azo, tbid.; words 
compounded with, 412, Obs. 11 

awodwWoadokey, with accus. 345 

’"ArodANwy, 66; with long a, 21, Obs. 14; 
accus., 74 

avovéecOat, (long a,) 21, Obs. 14 

aTrwrTatw, 292 

ap, doa, 299, Obs. 2; apa and apa, 431; 
ao’ ovy, ibid. Note 

Goa, (ao7),) and ap, 20, Note 

apeTi) and “Aone, 96, Note 1 

“Apne, (a,) 20 

apédpevoc, Syntax, 442 

dovw, dpvTw, 139, Note 6 

aoxny, adv., 291 

acOpua, 306, Note 

-act, local termination, 294 

-aokov, temp. iterat., 182 

doca, acca, 110 

acoov, 293 

-arat, -aTo, 3 pl. pass., 183 

drepoc, 46, Obs. 5. 

aoc, 246, Note - 


arpipa and arpéuac, 39, Obs. 2. 291, 


Obs. 4 

arra, arra, 110 

av, 430 

avraokne, gen. pl., 69, Obs. 4 

avroc, 105; Syntax, 334; casus obliq., 
335; dat. without ody, 358; phra- 
ses, ibid.; 6 avrog, construction, 
396 

agawetabai tia 71, 347 

agen, 7, 54 

axXéwy, ovea, 248, dkakizw 

-axX7j}, -axov, 297 

axpt and axpic, 39; Syntax, 408 

aw, with change of a into ¢, 195, Obs. 8 

— derivation and signif. 186, 302 

— desiderativa, 304 

-awy, changed into -ewy, 54 


8, inserted, 35, Obs. 1. 230 
8, arising from p, 230 
Baxrw, inflection, 134, Obs. 5 
Baorevrepoc, 98, Obs. 2 

Bad, numeral, 9 

Byoeo, 146, Obs. 9 

Br\an7Ev, with accus., 345 
Braz, 94, Note; 230, Note 
Borea9e, 40, Obs. 3 

Bopéac, Boppac, 53, Obs. 1 
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Botropat, augm., 118, Obs. 5; BovdAE, 
183 

Bovc, 70 

Bac, Boy, 70 


y, (nasal sound,) 10, 12. 151, Note 3 

yap, 427, 454 

yy, before p in the perf. pass., 151, 
Obs. 7 

ye, 4315 ye per, ye pny, 432 

yeyaxev, 231, Obs. 1 

-yedwe, adject. compos., 91, Obs. 5 

yioac, 733 yéod, ta, 45, Obs. 11. 74, 
Obs. 3 

yéw-, 318, Obs. 2 

yn, 53, Obs. 1 

yipac, 73 

yragu, 80 

yAvgw, 19 

yoaue, 70 


6, characteristic, 133 

6, inserted, 35, Obs. 1 

Oaep, 66, Obs. 1 

dai, (¢) 45, Obs. 11; 76, Obs. 3 

-de, 30, Obs. 23 294 

dé, Syntax, 424 

dsideypat, dsidexTo, 256 

deiv, phrases with, 345. 352, 5, 2. 356. 
391, Obs. 5. 438 

deto Gar, with gen. of the pevs., 352 

déomorta, 54 

devo, 293, Obs. 8 

OeuTe, 293, Obs. 8 

devraroc, 101, Note 1 

OéxGat, 227, Note 

déw, 139, Obs. 4 

On, Syntax, 432 

OndOg eiut, Syntax, 386, 394, 402, 449 

-Onv, -Oov, adv. 317 

Onore, appended, 296 

Onmov, Onmwovber, 433 

dia, (a,) 86, Obs. 1 

Oidyev, OvaytyvecOar, dtaredeiv, with 
part., 404, Obs. 8 

Oixa6e sive wparrey, 394, 448 

dikny, Syntax, 348. 408, Obs. 2 

61d, Ordre, 292, Obs. 5, 421. 

egy, 194, Obs. 5 

dow, Ooroi, 99 

doxovy, absol., Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 

Jopvéé, 56, Note 1 


478 


Ovvapar, augm., 118, Obs. 5 
Ovvaroy, Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 
duo-, compos., 122 

Obceo, 146, Obs. 9 

0@, 79, Obs. 3 


&, for a before liquids, 40, Obs. 9 

€, in verbs in aw, 195, Obs. 8 

é, inserted, 43, 106, 109 

€, connecting vowel, 124 

é, for ev, 40, Obs. 3. 

é, changed into «et, 38, 40 

&, for n, 185, Obs. 15 

€, Syntax, 335 

-ea for -nv, 209 

-Eal, -€0, 2 pers. sing. pass., 182; com- 
pare 195, Obs. 7 

éav, HY, av, 298,375, 378; compare 422 

-earo, 3 pl., 183, 195 

éauTov, Syntax, 335, 336; omitted 344, 
Obs. 2 

éaw, retains the a, 140, Obs. 7 

éBnoeto, 146, Obs. 9 

éypnyoo0e, 228, Obs. 5 

éypoa, éyppa, 46, Obs. 9 

E0opat, 143, Obs. 18 

édovpat, 142, Ods. 16 

édvcero, 146, Obs. 9 

éécoaro, 212 

énv, from ivi, 215, Note 9 

éjoc, 81, Note 

é0éeryv, Syntax, 442 

20nnTo, 196, Note 

ét, dipth., 12; resolved into yt, 40, 
Obs. 8; in dissyllabic words, 194, 
Obs. 2 

€t, augm. temp., 119 

-ét, 2 pers. sing. pass. 183 

€t, with indie. and opt., 378 ; ei pi, 414 ; 
et 0& py, 420; ci pp did, 441; £2 
yao, &i kal, 422 

-ELa, (nomina,) 53, 307, 309, 311 

eta, evac, &c., opt., 182, Obs. 4 

ei0w, signif., 243, Obs. 10 

éisv, 213, Note 5 

einy, from sipt, I go, 216 

€i0, 25, Obs. 2 

sikaZw, augm., 120 

ELKOCL, Oly, 39 

sikwyv, 77, Obs. 7 

tidov, 119, Obs. 1 

-éLy, instead of -nv, 211, 212 
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siva, verbum, omitted, 343; civar, infin., 
Syntax, 444; éore and éori, 214; 
eorv ot, 439; éort, phrases, ibid. 

etep, elliptical, 453 

éic, with persons, 411, Obs. 5 

eio0a, Homer, 216 

eita, 429 

eira, évetra, after particip., 403 

etric, 422 . 

eiwOa, (augm.,) 119, Obs. 13 149, Obs. 2. 

éc, see 8& : éc unaltered before all the 
consonants, 36, 39 

éxarepoc, txaoroc, 111 

ExaoTépw, 292 

éxdupev, 258, Note 

exel, exetOev, éxeiog, 295 

éxeivy, txeivwc, 297, Obs. 7 

exeverpia, 34, Obs. 3 

exmaydoc, 271, Note 

éAnrv8a, 149, Obs. 3 

éApeve, 38, Obs. 2 

émot Ooxety, 391 

év remains unaltered before o and Z, 
37, 38 

év instead of sic, Syntax, 411, Obs. 6; 
év rotc, 440 

évddraroc, 98, Note; évdorarw, 292 

évOuw Tiva TL, 347 

évexa, 298, 441; omitted, see Przepos. 

évexeyv, before consonants, 298 

évt, Eveort, 300, 440 

évOa, EvOev, 296 

é&, (€2,) 28; & and éx, 35, 36, 39, 297 ; 
with the pass. 358 

eEapvoc, 344, Obs. 3 - 

e€coTt, 440; éZdv, 407, Obs. 7 

éouca, Eodma, &e. 120, Obs.63 orca, 
oika, 224, Note 

éoAnTo, 259, eiiw 


‘€0c, a, ov, 105 


érapy, 34, Obs. 3 

émret, 422; grein, 22. 298, Obs. 1 

éverra, éwerrev, 298 ; after participles, 
403, compare 429 

évrecov, 146, Obs. 9 

émt, for éreore, 300 

émioTHpwy, c, acc. 344, Obs. 3 

éeTAwv, 226 

éogy and gidretv, 353, Note 3 

“Eopéac, “Eopje, 53 

éppévoc, 260, siow 

éppadaras, 183 
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zovopat, 140, Note 8 

épxecOar, with particip. fut., 442 

-eou(v), esou(v), 67, Obs. 2 

toracay and étoracay, 207, 208 

éore, 436 

€oTLl, See Eivat 

éoxaroc, 97 

évepotoc, 113, Obs. 2 

érepoc, 111; Syntax, 336; with gen. 
304, Obs. 6 

éTnotat, ot, 54 

é71, 430 

growmoc, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 

-ev and -ot, (vocat.) 25, 65, 66 

év, for e0, 44, Obs. 5. 143, Obs. 17. 156, 
183. 196, Obs. 13 

sv, instead of 7 in the fut., 140, Obs. 9 

ev, words compounded with, 122 

evadoy, 250, avddyw 

2000 and ebOvc, 291, 298 

éuc, 43, Note 

-evw, (verba,) 186, 302 

épéorioc, as adv., 327 

Epny, preet., 220 

éxeyv, Exwy, Syntax, 444, sqq. 

éxony, accent, 289, Note 

edoiyny, 154, Obs. 8 

ew, 41, Obs. 10. 54, Obs. 5. 289, Note 

-ew, 186, 302; dissylilables in, not con- 
tracted, 194, Obs. 2; instead of -w, 
235 

éwxerv, &c. 121, Obs. 9. 222, Note 


e 


ewe, Syntax, 382 


Z, 10. 36, Obs. 2. 37; characteristic, 
133 

-Ze, 36, Obs. 2. 294, Obs. 2 

Ziv, 194, Obs. 5 

-Cw, frequentativa, 304 


y, pronunciation, 10 

n, for a, 40, Obs. 7; in the crasis, 46 ; 
in the first declension, 54, IV. ; in 
the verb, 140, Obs. 7; in verbs 
ending in dw, 194, Obs. 5 

n, for a, 54 

n, for «, 40, Obs. 8 

7H, he said, 220 

7m and 7, Syntax, 422, 423; 7 py, 
Syntax, 432 

-nat, 2 perf. pass. 182 

7 0 O¢, 220 ; compare 333, Obs. 2 


Hé, for 7, 298, Obs. 1 

7090c, compound adj. derived from, 69, 
Obs. 4; words compounded with, 291 

ni, for et, 40, Obs. 8 

nia, ya, only imperf., 218 

HKioTa, 293 

HKkw, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 

naAé, vocat., 79, Obs. 2 

nv doa, 371, Obs. 9; Hv in lieu of Hvide, 
293, Obs. 7 

ny 0 éyw, 220 

Hvis HVE, 293 

nragov, 145, Obs. 3 

-nc, nom. heterocl. 76, Obs. 4 

noGny, instead of present, 371, Obs. 9 

-nol, 3 pers. sing. 201, Obs. 10 

-yot, local termination, 294, and Note 1 

joowyv, 96, and Note 3 ; -ijocoyv, (T7,) 
293 

jTot, 26, Obs.3; in the crasis, 46, Obs. 8 

nu, diphth., 12 

7X DX', 297, Obs. 10 


0, from the crasis, 46, Obs. 4 

0, instead of o, before p, 37, 2 

-Oa, see o0a 

Oarrw, 135, Obs. 5 

Odoswy, 34, 95 

Oarépov, 46, Obs. 5 

Oatvpa, Owdpa, 41, Obs. 11 

Oavpacroy boov, 343, Obs. 10 

Oivar and Ove, 34, Obs. 2 

Oeiopev, 185, Note 9 

Oéutc, Syntax, 343, Obs. 10 

-Osy and -0¢, 39, Obs. 2. 293, 297 

Oéoarra, Gépazec, 78, Obs. 8 

Onv, 433 

Ojc8a, 196, Note 

-O1, imper., 185, Obs. 13. 198, 226, 227 ; 
adv. 293 

Ooipariv, 33, Obs. 2 

Qoacow, 33, Note 

Qotmrw, characteristic, 135, Obs. 5 

Overy, see Getvar 

-O0w, verbs, 236 


cand v, quantity of, in the penult of 
verbs in iw and vw, 19, Obs. 10; 
augm. 119 

t, elision of, 48, Obs. 3 

-t, termination of adverbs, 317 

t, demonstr., 109, 113, 296 


4.30 


t, subscript. in the crasis, 45, Obs. 2, b. ; 
in the local termination got, 294, 
Note 1 ; in 7H, &e. 297, Obs. 8 

-t, quantity, 64 

-ta, Lov, tog, Nominal forms, short, 19, 
Obs. 10; long, 309 

-taivw, verbs, 157, Obs. 2 

-tdw, desideratives, 304 

idodw, contracted, 195, Obs. 6 

igvat, Syntax, 442; iévar rov mpdow, 
351, Note 

-iZw, 186, 303, 134 

100, ide, 291, Obs. 4 

iQtivrara, 293, Obs. 6 

tAswe, 41, Note 

ime, iwevar, 216 

ty, pron., 104, Obs. 6 

-ty, termination of the nomin., 60, Note 

iva, tva TL, 384, 421 

-tvoc, (gen.) quantity, 61, Obs. 1 

-tvw, (verbs in,) quantity, 237, Obs. 8 ; 
from iw, 237 

igov, 146, Obs. 9 

topev, 185, Obs. 15 

toc, 7, 49, Obs. 3 

todc, tsodc, 44, Obs. 5 

icOudc, 306, Note 

ioav, 223, Note 

-iokw, verbs in, instead of &w, 236 

too¢ and ioog, 20, Obs. 12. 41, Obs. 13 

-iw (verbs in), quantity, 19, Obs. 10 

-i@, in verbs ending in Zw, 141, Obs. 14 


x, of the perfect 1. dropped, 150, Obs. 7 

«, for 7, (Kdre,) 32, 297; changes into 
x, (in cat,) 46, Obs. 7 

xa, Dor. instead of x, 298, Obs. 1 

KkaQa, 292, Obs. 5 

kai, (crasis,) 46; Syntax, 423; rat 
pdda, cai wavy, ibid. ; Kai oc, 333, 
and Obs.2; «ai si, cay ei, 422; 
Kai—0é, 424; kai ravra, 438; Kai 

pny, 4325 Kaimwep, 433; Kai wc, 

ADVE ie 

caiw, inflection, 140, Obs. 9 

cadéw, inflection, 141, Obs. 12. 231 

kandia, 19, Obs. 10 

«aoc and Kkadoc, 21, Obs. 12 

kara, shortened, 299, Obs. 2 
348 

ckaracxecOat, passive, 243 

karéaya THC KEpadijc, 351 


; supplied, 
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ké, Kev, 39, 422 

Kékhogpa, 149, Obs. 1 

Kéxrnpat, 118, Obs. 1. b. 
KéXatvoc, pédac, 32, Obs. 2 
Képac, 73 
repdadvat, 157, Obs. 2 

kyvoc, 106 

-Ke and -xuc, 39, Obs. 2 

kAatw, inflection, 140, Obs. 9 
-KhEnc, KAIC, 73 

KréoBu, 45, Obs. 11 

Krivw, 159 

KAvOL, 226, Obs. 2 

kvaw, Kvpv, 194, Obs. 5 
KowWdvat, 157, Obs. 2 
KoAakevety, with accus., 345 
kovta, 19, Obs. 10 

Koz7a, numeral, 9 

coptvoow, inflection, 135, Obs. 5 
Koéac, 73 

Kot, 79, Obs. 3 

Kptvov, Ta Kpivea, 82 

BD: 159 

KpUmTw, 135, Obs. 5, and Note 
ae 159 

kucewy, 74, Obs. 

kbvrEeooc, 98, Obs. 2 

cupetv, with particip., 404, Obs. & 


A, dropped, 271, Aehinpwat 

aac, Adc, 65, Obs. 1 

AavOdvev, with accus., 345; 
particip., 404, Obs. 8 

AékTo, 227, Note 

héd\vTo, Hom., 152, Obs. 9 

héFeo, 146, Obs. 9 

AeovTéa, -T7, 53, Obs. 1 

Aeveavat, 157, Obs. 2 

Anyw, see ravecOat 


with 


“tra, Nima, 82 


Aicoopat, inflection, 135, Obs. 5 5 aor. 2. 
144, Note 4 


AotTrov, Tov, 438 


p, inserted, 35, Ods. 1 

pf, dropped in the reduplication, 279, 
TiLTAN ML 

pa, Syntax, 430 

paQevpat, 143, Obs. 16 

padwy, ri, 444, sqq. 

paxpar, adv., 291 

padvora, 293; padtora pév, 439 
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padXov, 293 ; wadXovr 08, 438 

pay, see pny 

-pav, for -unyv, 184, Obs. 7 

peaort, paorty, 78, Obs. 8 

peacrifw, 134, Obs. 1 

praxovpat, 142, Obs. 16 

péXe, (vocat.) 83, and Note _ 

pédrety, augm., 118 ; Syntax, 371, Obs. 
11. 442 

pépynmat, 118, Obs. 1 

pév, pev—oé, constructions, 424, sqq. 
&e. ; péy for pv, see pny: peéev- 
Tot, (erasis,) 46, Obs. 8; Syntax, 
432 ; wevrarv, 46, Obs. 8 

-ev, -wevat, (infin.) 184, Obs. 9. 209 

-wec, for -uev, 184, Obs. 8 

-wec8a, -uec0or, 184, Obs. 8 

pécaroc, 97, Obs. 

peraczd, 441 

péxot, wexprc, 39. 291, Obs. 4; Syntax, 
408, Obs. 1 

py, constr., 413, sqq.; with conj. or opt. 
383 ; 7, in questions, 418 ; inde- 
pendent, 418; pu before subst. 
417, Obs. 3; 2 0%, 419, Obs. 6; 
py pny, 433 ; py, ellipt., Syntax, 
453 ; py Ort, Syntax, 435; 76 py, 
416, 435 ; row pw, 391, Obs. 4 

-pn, subst., see poe 

pinodé, 427 ; pndé eic, 99 

pnoeic, unPeic, 99 

pyKert, Syntax, 430 

pny, Syntax, 432 

pniore, 297, Obs. 6 

pnw, 297, Obs. 6 ; Syntax, 430 

pyre, Syntax, 427 

HTL, pyTe ye, 435 

-pt, instead of -w, 201, Obs. 10 

pla, 53 

punvat, 157, Obs. 2 

pupeto@ar, with accus., 345 

pir, viv, 32,104 

pv, instead of py, 265, nudw 

prada, pva, 53 

poyte, podwc, 32, Obs. 2 

-0¢c, opoc, (subst.) 306 

povoTiv, povowxer, 46, Obs. 9 


vy, at the end of words, 38, § 26. 114, 
Obs. 3; in the imperf. of contracted 
verbs, 194, Obs. 3; v altered in the 
pronunciation, 38, Obs.4; vy in- 
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serted, 265 (jutvw); before the 
termination of verbs in w, 237 ; in 
aw, 238: in the perf. pass. 159; 
v before p, 159, Obs. 8; v with a 
privat. 320 

vaixyt, 25, Obs. 2 

véaToc, veiatoc, 97, Obs. 

vy-, 320, Obs. 12 

vn, 430 

vnrn, 97, Obs. 

vicoouat, 139, Note 4 

vida, THY, 78, Obs. 8 

voogt, wv, 39 

-v7t, 3 pl. 184 

vv, voy, 29, 39 ; Syntax, 433 

-vupt, from -w, 199, 237 

voy, vov, 29, Note 1; Syntax, 433; viv 
67, 430 


é, termination of adverbs, 318 

&, instead of o in the fut. and aor., 139, 
Obs. 2 

£ and w, pronunciation, 36 

-€ and -w, nom. subst. 60 

Evy, words compounded 
Obs. 11 


with, 412, 


o, in the perfect, 149, Obs. 1 

o, changed into ov, 40 

o, for w, 41, Obs. 13 

o and a before a vowel, see a 

0, article, 107 ; rév Kai Tov, 333, Obs. 5; 
O piv—O O&, 3325 of api, zreEpi, 
441 ; of Tore, 331 

00e, 334 

on, contracted into w, 253, Bodw 

d0ovvexa, 46, 47, Obs. 10; Syntax, 421 

ol, pronunciation, 12 

ot, for o and ov, 40, Obs. 2 and 4 

-or and -at, quantity of, 26 

-ot, local termination, 294 

-ot and -e%, (vocat.) 66 

otet, 183, Obs. 3 

-oinv, 182, Obs. 3 

-ouv, 55, Obs. 4. 64 

oika, 222, Note 

oixade, 294, Obs. 2 

otkot and oixot, 26, Obs. 3. 294 

oikoc, omitted, 330. 355, Obs. 9. 411 

oipou, 26, Obs. 3 

-0l0, 99, 4 


482 GREEK 

oioc, with the infin., 396 ; used in at- 
traction, (otw ye,) 399 ; otoy éikoc, 
436 

oidc re, Syntax, 436 

dic, 70, Obs. 6 

-otoa and -svoa, 196, Obs. 13 

-otca for -ovoa, oct for ovot, 184 

oice, 146, Obs. 9 

oic@a, with imperat., 381 

otxopat, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 

OdEKw, 275 

éXrtyoorTdc, 101, Note 

dX\o7aOyn, 42; of the Ist decl. 51; of 
the 3rd, 68, Obs. 2 

opvupt, with accus., 345 

dov, 108, Obs. 1 

omodaTée, 113, Obs. 1 

om Ore, 422 ; Omdrav, 382, 388 

Ozrov, 387, 422 

Owe, 383 ; compare 387 

doyavat, 157, Obs. 2 

opyjat, 196, Note 

dpceo, 146, Obs. 9 

-oc for -ove, 55,43 in the nom. sing. 
87, Note 

oc, purum, 62, 69, 70 

dc, 331, sqq. 396, sqq.5 ¢ @, é¢’ wre, 
av@’ ay, Syntax, 436 ; S¢ pév—dc 
6é, 332; 6 6& mavrwy dsvora- 
tov, &c. 454 

door, elliptically, 436, 391 

dcoc for wore with the infin. 396 

do0c, 396 ; dcov ov, 436 

drav, with opt. 388, Obs. 2 

ore, 297, Obs. 9 

OTEwy, OTeoLoL, 110, Obs. 4 

Ort, 6717, 298 ; Ore pH, 435 

ov, diphth., 13, Obs. 3 

ov, odkK, ovy, 39; Syntax, 413; od be- 
fore a subst. 417, Obs. 3; od py, 
373. I. 33 od phy, 4335 od phy 
a\Ad, ob pévroe adda, 433; od 
mavu, ov npr, 417, Obs. 2; ov 
meoi, Syntax, 435 

ov, see = 

ovdé, Syntax, 427 ; obdé ec, 993 0d8° 
we, 421 

ovdsic, ovOEic, 99 3 ovdEic Doric Od, 419, 
Obs.8; ovdév oiov, 4363; ovdéy 
arn’ 7, 437 

ovKETL, Syntax, 430 

ovKour, ovKoUY, Syntax, 428 
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ody, 428 

-obv, 296 

ovveca, 46 ; Syntax, 421 

ovToTE, ovTw, 297 ; Syntax, 430 

-ov¢, ovvToc, 61, Obs. 5 

-ovooa, names of places contracted from 
deooa, 42 

ovre, Syntax, 427 

ovr, Syntax, 435 

ovroc, heus! 109, Obs.3; Syntax, (as 
adv.) 334 ; phrases with, 438 

oUvTwe, after particip., 403, Obs. 6 

ovxX OTL, ody Dooy, &c. 433, sqq. 

ovyxi, 298 

det, 183, Obs. 3 

ow, forms lengthened with, 195, Obs. 11 

-6w, (verbs,) 186, 303; in the 1 pers. 
not contracted, 194 


maQwy, Ti, 444 

maXty, before a consonant, 38, Obs. 3 

mapa, shortened, 299 ; zapa with the 
pass. 358,35; zaoa, 300; zapai, 
299, Obs. 1 

Tapaxonpa, 292, Obs. 5 

mapeort, Syntax, 440 

mac, Syntax, 337; mavra, every one, 
339, Obs. 3 

mareo, 66, Obs. 1 

meod for pera, 298, Obs. 1 

mewyv, 194 

memavat, 157, Obs. 2 

mwétrouga, 149, Obs. 1 

mémrooQe, 228, Obs. 5 

wénTapal, TETTHWCe, TETTwKa, 118, 
Obs. 1 

méo, Syntax, 433 ; zép, 108, 295 

mépa, TEpav, 297 

aeoi, omitted, see Prepos.; ot epi, 
Syntax, 441; ov epi, 435; wept 
moAXov, 438 

iO, 226, Obs. 2 

miopat, 143, Obs. 18; 
Obs. 16 

mhéec, 97, Note 

mrAnv, TAHY ei, Syntax, 408, Obs. 1 

mrUvw, 159 

mrwe, 226, Obs. 1 

modaToc, 113, Obs. 1 

mobéw, 139, Obs. 4 


routy Twa TL, 347 


143, 


TLOUpAL, 
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(woAXa) Ta OANA, 3485 wodrAXOD CEi, 
deiv, 391, Obs. 5. 438 

moAXakic, Syntax, 441 

moAXooroe, 101, Note 

Tloce:dey, aceus. of, 74 

moorTec, wooTaiog, 113, Obs. 1 

qoré and zrov, Syntax, 433 

moti, 298, Obs. 1 ; abbreviated, abd. 

mora, (a,) 86, Obs. 1. 93, Obs. 3 

mpqgoc, 92 

mpiv, Syntax, 382, 388 

700, (crasis,) 122, Obs. 1 

mpotca, adv., 291 

mo0c, with the pass., 358 ; words com- 
pounded with, 412, Obs.115; zpoc 
oe OeWv, 453 

mooonKov, (augm.) 120, Obs. 4 

To0Cw, TOPpw, 292 ; Tov mpdow (tévat), 
331, Note 

wport, 298, Obs. | 

mToorTov, Syntax, 438 

moovpyov, mpovXiyou, 46, Obs. 9; adv. 
292, Obs.5 ; mpouvpyiairepoy, 293, 
Obs. 6 

a7, characteristic, 133 

mvedoc, 271, Note 

mupoc and (up) zupdc, 18 

mw and wore, Syntax, 430 

Twpara, 439 


o, with a following, 52, 86, 138, 156 
0, always doubled, 36 

p; Pp, 14, 36, 320; 66 and po, 32 
-paivw, verbs ending in, 157 

péa, peia, 97 

prydw, contr., 195, Obs. 6 

pizra, inflection, 134, Obs. 5 


o, added, 35, Obs.4; ¢ added, 39; with 
alteration of the meaning, 204 ; 
-¢ in the perf. pass. 151, Obs.6; 
in the aor. 1. pass. 153, Obs. 1; a 
strengthening addition, 236, Obs. 7 ; 
in composition, 319, Note ; in de- 
rivat. of subst. 306; doubled in 
aor. 1, 140, Obs. 5; dropped in 
pass. terminations, 227, Obs. 3 

-cat, oo, 2 perf. pass. 182. 199, Obs. 2. 209 

Lap7i, numeral, 9 

o6 for 2, 32, Obs. 1. g. 

-o&, adv. 293 

-oétw, verbs ending in, 304 

onpEpov, THPEPOY, 298 


Dn ey 


483 


-s0a, 184, V. 8 

-o1, o.v, With names of towns, 38, 294 

-ol, ov, 3 pers, sing. 185. 201, Obs. 10 

-otc, -cia, subst. abstr. 306 

oxamTw, 135, Obs. 5 

-oKOY, -oKOuny, temp. iterat., 181, 196, 
209 

-okw, verbs ending in, 236 

opaw, suzy, 194, Obs. 5 

-G40C, -po¢, subst., 306 

00, TT, 32, Obs. 4. 133, 134, Obs. 2 

orayéc, orixec, 77, Obs. 8. 78 

oTalw, ornoitw, origw, 134, Obs. 1 

ody, see E0v ; cuv-, 37,38 

cuynOne, gen. pl., 69 

Lupakovear, Lupakoouoc, 42 

ovcxécGa, pass., 243, Obs. 9 

og-, enclitic forms, 29 

odsic, 339, Obs. 3 

ogerecoc, 337 ; own, 336, Obs. 5 

og¢vlw, inflection, 134, Obs. 1 

oxec, 226, Obs. 2 

cxoiny, 182, Note 

Dwxparec, 66, Obs. 3 

oac, 92 


Ta, see TO. TA pev—Ta Oz, 339, Obs. 4 

TadXa, Syntax, 437 

Tay, 46, Obs. 8 

Trav, ® Tay, 84, and Note 

T aoa and rapa, 46; Syntax, 432 

TavTo TOUTO, just so, 349, Obs. 6 

Te, 423 

reOvavat, 150; compare § 110 

T29p.m7oc, 33, Obs. 2 

rety, Tiv, 104, Obs. 6,6 

reivw, 159 

rexeioOat, 143, Obs. 16 

Téo, Tov, 110, Obs. 3 

-Té0c, verbal, 159, 360 

Tédc, a, Ov, 105, Obs. 7 

Téoac, 73 

TéTAapev, &KC., 228 

réTpaga, 149, Note 

retonvat, 157 

reTooga, 149, Obs. 1 

THVoC, LOE 

-TNC, THD, Two, Subst. 308 

-TnpLov, Tpov, 309 

ri, Syntax, 435; ri pay, 432; ri od with 
aor. 370, Obs. 6; ri xpdpat adray, 
348; ri waOwy, ri paOwy, 444, sqq. 

Tikrey, Syntax, 370, Obs. 8 


484. 


tic, Syntax, 336, 342; between article 
and subst. 329, Obs. 1; omitted, 
343, Obs. 9 

Tic, Ti, accent, 28, Obs.2; quantity, 61, 
Obs. 3 

TO, Ta, Syntax, 331, sqq. 338, 1; ad- 
verbially, 331, Obs. 5. 339, Obs. 4; 
joined with the gen. 338, Obs. 1, 2; 
TO py, Tou wy, 391, 416, sqq., 435; 
TO O&, 4353 TO O& péytoroy, 454; 76 
zpov, instead of éyw, 339, Obs. 2; 7d 
AEyopevoy, TO TOU ToinToV, 349, 
Obs. 6; with the infin. 391; rd Kai 
Ta, 333, Obs. 5 

roi (crasis,) 46; Syntax, 432; rot, rot 
vur, &e. wid. 

roicdecat, 109, Obs. 2 

-T6c, verbal, 160, 360 

ToTé—oré, 297, Obs. 9 

Tovvayrioy, on the contrary, 349, Obs. 6 

Touro, with gen. 351, Obs. 3 

Tpavpa, Towvpa, 41, Obs. 11 

ToLnone, gen. pl. 69 

TT, See oo 

TvyxXavw, with particip., 404 

TUvvoe, TUYYOUTOC, 113, Obs. 1 

Tumw, 142 


Tuxov, Syntax, 407, Obs. 7 


v, augm. 119; instead of ev in the perf. 
pass. 151, Obs. 4 

ut, dipth. 12 

-upt, (conj. and opt.) 209 

-uvoc (gen.), quantity, 61, Obs. 1 

-Jvw, (verbs,) 186, 303; from verbs in 
vw, 237; quantity, aid. 

umat, 299, Obs. 1 

v7, shortened, 299; with the pass. 358, 
3; Uzo for Uzeore, 300 

-upoc, adj. (v,) 18 

-vw, (verbs ending in,) quantity, 19, Obs. 
10. 138, 139 


pavat, as prateritum, 219, 220 

gdaveooc sipt, Syntax, 386, 392, 402, 
449 

pépTepoc, péproroc, 98, Obs. 2 

géowv, Syntax, 445 

~0dvev, Syntax, 442, 404 

pt, pr, 39. 78, Obs.9 FF D 2 

pointe, potmé, 61, Obs. 2 

$péc, imper. 226, Obs. 2 
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dpicow, 135, Obs. 5 
pooiptoyv, 33, Note 
pooveoc, 33, Obs. 2; Syntax, 343, 442 


xX, before wu, 37. 306, Obs. 4 

xXaipey, with particip. 404 

Xapai and yPapadoc, 35, Obs. 3 

Xap, Syntax, 348 (9). 408, and Note 

xedtowy, 77, Obs. 7 

xEpeiwy, 96 

xodw, inflection, 140, Obs. 6; contrac- 
tion, 194, Obs. 5 

Xorwy, indecl. 79, 289; Syntax, 343, 
Obs. 10 

xXpéwe, gen. 85, and Note 

xonorne, 04, III. 1 


w, &, origin, 36 
Paw, yy, 194, Obs. 5 
Wvxw, inflection, 154, Obs. 8 


w,in the Attic termination, short, 23 ; 
compared with the 3d decl. 77, 
Note; w for 0, 41, Obs. 13; for o and 
ov, 40, Obs. 4; in the particip. perf. 
184; contracted from on, 253, Bodw: 
in composition, 318, Obs. 2; -w for 
-we, (adverbial termination,) 292 

-, WY, wp, we, nomina, 76, Obs. 6 

@ and ®, 300, Obs. 4; ® péde, See péde 

-@ Tay, see TAY 

@dXot, 46, Obs. 6 

-wy, nomina, (decl.) 74, 76, 77, 310 

évak, &e. 47, Obs. 10 

wvrivwy, (accent,) 30, Obs. 2 

-wo, (2 decl.) 57, Obs. 3 

® w~é7rot, 300, Obs. 4 

-w¢, -0¢, (adv.) 290 

-we, nomina, 77 

we, Hc, 28; Syntax, 380; preepos., 408 ; 
with casus absol. 406, Obs. 53 we 
évt, we Foc eimetv, 391, Obs. 5; we 
meép, 403, Obs. 6 

wore, construction, 385, 390, 394, 403 ; 
7 Wore, after comparat. 386, Obs. 2 

-wow, Shortened and contracted, 141, 
Obs. 13 

wv, dipth. 13, 41, 106 

wtToc, 41, Obs. 11 


, opedeiv, with accus, 345; with double 


accus. 348, Obs. 4 
woedov, 293, Obs. 7 ; Syntax, 439. 
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